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If WO oxoopt tlio Athoniuns and the Jews, no people so few in 
number Imvo scored so deep a mark in the woild’s history as you 
Scots liave done — J. A. Fuocdk * 

TmoHi': is some differonco of opinion among [ihilologista as to the on^n of 
the word Scotia or Scotland Itainsay^^ is of oiiinion that Scolus is, in fact, 
simply Iho Latin name for Gael.” Khvs,c however, thinks that, as the Piets 
were so called by the Romans because they painted themselves (pisti, compare, 
our derivative ‘^picture”), so tlie name IScotti comes from the Roman 
retention of a Celtic word “ Scotti,” mealing car^d or painted, i.e., tattooed 
or disfigured. What^er the j^ecise origin of the word, however, seemingly 
it was not intended to designate or characterise the Scottish race, inasmuch 
as it was not at first applied ^ the territory of modern Scotland. It is the 
curious and^intcresting ftj||*,t, as Skene c points ^ut, that prior 'to the tenth 
centur5' the name w'as “ exclusively*appropriatea to the island of Ireland.” 

The name by which ^cotland was known to^e Romans at about the 
first ciuilury, w’asoCaledonra. an^ at a slightly later period it appears to have 
borne also the Ceki^ nawie “ Albu, Alba, or Alban, and its Latin form 
Albania ” •This name was graduallu superseded in the c*ourse of the eleventh, 
twelfth, ana thirteen^ centuries, thougfc^ the* nime of Seftia was at first 
co^ifinf'd to a portion \)f the l^owlands at the north tj^e Firth of Forth. 

jj ^ ,-_VOL. XXI. 13 I 
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Skene considers it as positively established that until about the thirteenth 
century the term Scotia was limited to the districts between the Forth, the 
Spey, and Drumalban.” From this time on the name was gr^ually extended 
to include the modern territory of Scotland as a whole, And'iJ ceased^ to be 
applied to Ireland. 

These curious facts as to shifting terminologies, through \fhich a name wfts 
transferred from one geographical territory to another, are adequately 
established, having taken place within historical times.o - . 

Before proceeding to cliscuss the early peoples of Scotland from a modern 
point of view, it will be interesting to quote a deppription of the land- and 
people as they appeared to a contemporary of Queen of Seolg, 'This 
excerpt will also sliow wherein tlie Scotch-English ot that time diffei‘eid from 
the language of Shakespeare.'* 

AN EARLY A( 'COUNT OF. LAND AND PEOPLE (bY LINDSAY OF PITSCOTTIE) 

“Brittane or Brutaiic, which by tuo names is called liigland and Scotland, 
is an illand in ocean sea, situat riclit over against France; one pairt of which 
tjie Inglismen doe inhabite, and the other pairt Scottis; the third pairt 
Welschrnen, and the fourth pairt Cbrnischmen. All they, aither in language, 
conditione, or lawis, do(‘ differ amongest thamselffis. 

'‘The oc(‘an sea doeth bound Ingland. The rivar of Tw*eid di\’ydeth Ing- 
land and Scotland, north; Scotland, ane vther pxiirt of Brittaine, begano 
sumtyme at the hill called Grampius, now called Graiitesbane, stretoliing to 
the farthest coast northward. Bot efter the overthrow of the Pickis, it bo- 
gano at the riverTweid, and sumtyme at the river of the fortoun of 

warres altering tl\e same as it doeth all other thingis. Thairfoir the lenth of 
Scotland from Tweid to the farthest coast, is (‘steemed to be four Imndreth 
afichtie 111 yllis 

" Hot as Scotland is broadc'r than Ingland, so it ls longer and endeth lyk 
ane wedge, foi the montane Grampius is evill favoured and craigie, which 
Tacitus.^ in the lyff(‘ of Julius Agrecola, doeth remember, pearcing throw the 
bowels of Scotlanckfrom the coast to the Germane sea, that is to say, from the 
mouth of the river of Die, to the Irisch sea, evin to the Laik Lowmond, which 
J.veth betweiiie that countne and that same hill. The river of Tweid which 
s])ringeth furth of aiie little lull, not far beyoml Roxburgh, is mingled with 
tlie Germane ocean, joynaiid southward with that countrie which is called 
the Marches, being (he east boundis betuixt Scotland and Ingland. 

"The breadth of the island Is verie .‘^chort, for, falling into the form of ane 
jvadge, it is*scaiit ithritlie myll(‘s, over wliich def endeth with thrie promon- 
tories lyk toures, repelleth the great vaves and surges of the sea, iiivironed 
with tuo gulfes, which tliesij promont^jries doe inclose. The entries be quyet 
and calmc, and the watter peaceable. The st^rait of tliat land is at this day 
called Caithnes, coasting vpoun the s(‘a Deucallidon. And this much of the 
particularis of Scotland. Bot the same is evejic place full of guid heavines 
and navigable entressis, lail^is with mapehes, fljodis, foutaines verie full 
of fisches, and monlanes, ^vpoun tlie topis quhair of be pleasant piaines, 
yielding great store of gra^, and plentio of fbdder for cattle, wdbdus also full 
of wyld beastis. That pairt of the land is verie Veill suatained with com- 
modities, and thairfoir the people^hard to be vajiquigclied at on tyme, be 
reasone of the ^oodis and^arisches thtg; be at hand, for refugeiof hunger, 
eased with venisone and fiseh. 

Without Sootlaifd. in the Irisch seaee. arjnanv illkndis now discovered. 
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to the number o{ ane hundred and fourtie; sume of these ar in length threttie 
royHis bot in breadth n6t above twelff mylles; amongest thanie is Iona, beau- 
tified with the tomb of the Scottish kingis. The illanderis generallie speak 
Irisch, which declafreth thame to tak thair originall of the Irisch natione. 

''Beyond Scotland' towardis the north, lie the files of Orchades, which 
Ptdlomieo saycth to be thriescoir in number; sum lying in the Deucalidone 
sea, and sum in the Germane Ocean. Beyond the Orchadis lie the illandis of 
Scotland^ under the command of the king of Scottis, and beyond these stand- 
eth Thule, in the frozen sea, now called Iseland, to which our merchantis re- 
paire everie yeir for fisching, in the sonier. 

"And this much of the scite of Scotland; now of the njgiture and maneris 
of the people. The Scottis which inhabite in the southerne pairt be weill 
nurtured, and leive in guid cmlitie, and the most civil! vse the Inglisch speach; 
and for thair wode thair is geasone and scant; thair commoun fewell Is of 
stonefi, which they dig out of the earth. The other pairt northerne, are full 
of inontaines, and verie rud and hornlic kynd of people doeth inhabite,- which 
is called the Reidschankis, or wyld Scottis. They be cloathed with ane man- 
tle, with ane schirt fachioiied after the Irisch maner, going bair legged to the 
knio. Thair w'eapons an^ bowis and dartos, with ane verie broad sword, and 
ane dagger acharp onlie at the on sy<l. All speik Irisch, feiding vpoun fisches, 
milk, clieise, and flesches, and having great numberis of cattell. The Scottis 
differ from the Inghsch in lawes and custonies, because they vse the civill law as 
almost all other countries do. The Inglisch have their awin lawis and edicitis. 
In c(Ttaue‘oth(‘r conditiones thay be not far Vnfylv/ Both their languages is 
one. thair habite and complectlone alyk: On coiu;age in battle, and in the 
nobilitie on desir, and pregnancio in Imnting. The countri^'houssis ho nar- 
row, covered with strac and reid, quhairin the people and beastis dpe lige 
togidder. 

"Thair tounes, besydis St Johnstoun, ar viiwalled, which is to beascryved 
to thair anirnositie and hardines, fixing all ihair succouris and help in the 
vahencic of thair bodies. Tlie Scottis ar verie wysc, as thair learning de- 
claireth, for to quhatsoevir airt they doe apply thainselffis, they doe easilie 
proffidt in the same. Bot the idle and sloathfull, and sucti as doe shun and 
avoyd labour, seeme in gritt jiovcrtie, and yit will not stick to boast of thair 
gentilitie and noble birth, as thoucht it war more sem^ie for -the honest tq,. 
laik, than comlie by exercise of sum honest airt to gett thair liveing. Botrthe 
Scottis be generallie devot observaris of religione. And this much of Scot- 
land.” 


THE ROMANS IN SCOTLAND 

The history of every modern brnrop^an natiqp must commence with the 
decay of the Roman Ijmpire. from the dissolution of that immense leviathan 
almost innumerable states took their rise, as the decay of animal matter only 
changes the form, without dir]^inishing the sum, of animal life. Julius Ca'sar 
had commeijced the conquest of B^ritain in the^year b.c. 55. The southern 
Briton* were completely subjected to the yoke ^f Rohic, and reduced to 
the conditioif of colonists, in the year of grace 80y*by the victorious arms of 
Agricola. 

This intelligent 5h^f diicovered, what fad been before suspected, that the 
fine country^the southern part of wl^ch he had th^ conquer^ was an island, 
whose northern extremity, rough with m^^untaiw, woods, and inaccessible 
morasses, and peopletf by tribifl of* barbarians who chiMf^ subsisted bv the 
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chase, was w'ashed by tlic northern ocean. To hear of a free people in his 
neighbourhood, and to take steps for their instant subjugation, w^as the princi- 
ple on which every Roman gc'neral acted ; and it was powerfully felt by Julius 
Agricola, father-in-law of the historian Tacitus,^ who at this time commanded 
in South Britain. Ihit many a fair and fertile regjpi^.of much ipore'con^ 
siderable extent, had the victors of the world subdued w’lthTfar more speed and 
less loss than this rugged portion of the north w'as to cost them. 

It was in the y(‘ar SO w’hen Agricola set out from Manchester; tlien called 
Mancunium; and that and the n(‘xi season of 81 were spent in subduing the 
tribes of Brigantes in the southern parts of what is now termed Scotland, 
and in forcing such natives as resisted across the estuaries of the Forth arul 
the Clyde, driving tlu-m as it were into another island. It was not .1^1 83 that 
the invadc'rs could venture across the firth of Forth, and «ngage ‘tncmSelves 
among the marsh('s, lakes, and forests near Lochleveii: A^icola, having 

divided his troops into three bodies, one of them, consisting 8f ^e’hinth legion, 
W’as so .sudd<‘nly attacked by the natives at a place 'called Looli Ore, fhat the 
Romans suflered much loss, and were only rescued by a forced march of Agrics- 
ola ti) their suj^port. In the summer of 84 Agricola passed northwards, hav- 
ing iKAv leached th(‘ country of the Caledonians, or Monof theWocyls, a fierce 
nation, or rather a eonh'deracy of elans, towards whose country all such 
soutlu'rn tribes and individuals as jireferred death to servitude had nUired 
before th(‘ progress of the invaders. 

The C.'d(Mloniansand their alli(‘s, eommaiid(‘d byachu'f whom tlu' Romans 
calk'd (lalgacus, faced the invaders bravely, and fought them manfully at 
a s])ot on th(‘ soutluTii sid(‘ of the (Grampian Hills, but antniuaries an' not 
agr(‘ed upon the ])reci.^(‘ field of action.' The Romans gained the so-ealk'd 
battle of the (Irampians |orof Mons Orarnpius], but with so much loss that 
Agrieola W’as compt'lk'd to jiostporu' furtlu'r operations by laud, and he ro- 
tA'ab'd to make sure of llu' territories he had o\('iTun The fk'ct saik'd 
round the north of Scotland, and Agrieola’s eanipaigns tc'rminatod with this 
vov.‘ig(’ of diseoveiy. Theie w’as no prosi'cution of the w’ar against tlu' Cak'- 
doniaiis after the departure of Agrieola in 85. Much was how’ever doiu* for 
securing at least 4he southern part of that general’s conquests; and it was 
then, doubtless, that w('re planned and executed those numerous forts, those 
^’xlensive roads, tha^e eommanding .stations, w’hich astonish the antiquary 
to this day. w’heii. roik'ctiiig how poor the eoimlry is even now, he considers 
how iiit('nse must have been the love of pow’er, how .excessive the national 
])ride, which could induee the Romans to sc'cure at an expense of so much 
labour these wild districts of inoiintam, moor, thicket, and marsh. 

Nor, after all, w'l're thesi' coiKiuests secured. The emperor Hadrian, in 
120 A.T)., w’Ms contcnti'd virtually to admit this fact by constructing an ex- 
ternal liiK' of delenee again j|t the fieife Caledonians, in form of a strong wall, 
reaching across the islaml Iroin the Tyne to the Sohvay,Jfar w’ithiii the bound- 
ary of .Agricola’s conquest. In the n'ign oi Antoninus another and more 
northern boundary w’all was extended across island, reaching from Car- 
riden, close to Linlithgow on the firth of^Forth, tg the firth of pyde. Tliis 
ultimate buhvark [bhilt by Lollius Crbicus] serveil to protect *the oountry 
betwixt the estuaries, whije the rc'gions beyond them w’cre virtftally rcsigntxl 
to their native and independent proprietors. 

Notwithstanding jarecautions, tjic strength of *the Jldman Emiiire failed 

f Gordon* placed it at Dea^aik Ross, near (^mrie, Chalmers^ af A rdochi others in Fife, 
or in Kinoardinesliire, SUciie^ at CleaverB tf)yke, a peninsula where the Isla joins the Tay, and 
where there are reiiains 9f a large Roman camp ] 
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to support her ambitious pretensions to sovereignty; and 170 a.d. the Romans, 
abandoning the more northern wall of Antonine, retired behind that erected 
under the auspices of \he emperor Hadrian in 120. They doubtless retained 
possession of such forts and stations, of which there were mfmy, as served 
the purposp of outworks to protect the southern rampart. 

ITnder this enlargement of their territories, and awed by the Roman eagles, 
the Caledonians remained quiet till the beginning of the thinl century, when 
in the year 207 open war again broke out betwixt them and the Romans. 
In 208' the emperor Severus at the age of threescore undertook in i)erson the 
final conquest of the Caledonians at the head of a very numerous army. He 
cut down forests, made roUds through marshes and over mountains, and en- 
deavoured to secure the districts which he overran. But the Caledonians, 
wiiile -they shunned a general action, carried on, with tlie best jiolicy of a 
country aj^sailSC'd by a superior force, a destructive warfare on the flanks and 
rear of the invadipg army; and the labours of the Romans, with the fatigues 
and privations to which they were exposed, wasted them so much, that tliey 
are said liy the liistorian DioiV' to have lost fifty thousand men, eciual probably 
t(^ more than half of their force. Severus, however, advanced as far as the 
Moray h’lrth, and noticed a length of days and shortness of nights unknown 
in tlu' southern latitudes. 

In tliis bon'al region the emperor made a peace, illusory on the part of the 
barbarians, vho suriendered some arms, and promised submission. Seve- 
rus ivturned from his distant and destructive excursion, borne as usual in 
hi> litter at the h('ad of his army, and sharing their hardships and privations. 
Il(' had no sooner reached York on his return than he received information 
that th(‘ whole Caledonian tribes were again in arms. IhMssued orders for 
colloctmg bis forces and invading the country aiu'W', with the resolution to 
span' neither sex nor ag(', but totally to ('xtiipale the native's of these w'id 
regions, ^\hose minds sec'iiK'd as tainele.ss as their elimatc' or country. But 
death spared the emperor the guilt of so atrocious a eamjiaigii. Severus I'x- 
])ired February, 211. His son restored to the (’aledoiiians the territories 
whicli his father had overrun rather than subdued: and the wall of Antoninus, 
th(‘ more northern of the two nimparts, was once' again taedtly recognised as 
lh(' l)()un(lary of the Roman jireivine'C and limit of the eiiupire. * 

From this time' the w'ar in Britain was on the part oH tlie Rennans me^rely* 
elefensive', wink' e)n that of tlie fre'c Britons' it became an iiieursivc preelatory* 
course of heist ilities, that was seldom intermitted. In this species of contest 
the colonised Britons, who had lost the art eif fighting for themselves, w'ere 
lor some time defenele'd by the swords of their conquerors. In 308, and 
again in 398, Reiman succours were sent to Britain, and repressed success- 
fully the' fury of the barbarians. In 4J2 a legiem was again sent to support 
the coleiiiists, hut, tireel eif the task of protecting! tlu'in, the Romans, in 446, 
ostentatiously restoretd the Soifthorn liritoiis tei freeelom, anel exhorting them 
henceforth to look tei their ow’n defence, e'vaeuatod Britain feir ever. The 
beiast that Scotland’s more •remote regions were never coneiuered by tlie 
Romans is i^t a vain ono^ for the army eif Se'vUrus iiivi^ele^l Caledonia, with- 
out siroduiiic it, and oven his extreme career stoj^pod on thj southern side 
of Moray Firih, a^d left tbe northern and wcstcrn^*llighlands unassailed.'" 

j [‘ HOO the “Scot*” first ^1 pear in history in the pages of A^mmiamis'along with the 
1 lets lie records tlie descent of these tribes tipou the Roman province at this time in 
words which Tfiply that they had before ]^ssed the soiitln^ wail and liates that the Hcots 
four years later caused the Britons frequent aiixict)!.] 
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ROMAN RELICS IN BRITAIN 

Tlie Roman Empire in Britain left widely different results in the southern 
and in the northern portions of the island. The fonner became an organised, 
and in the centre of population a civilised province, in which ^^atin was spoTcen 
by the educated, the arts cultivated, Roman law administered, and Christian- 
ity introduced. The latter, with the partial exception of the district south 
of the wall of Antoninus, remained in the possession of barbarous heathen 
races, whose customs had altered little since Roman writers dejicribed them 
as similar to, though ruder than, those of the Celts -in Gaul before its con- 
quest. No Roman towns existed, atid only one of two villas have'been found 
north of York, and quite near to that place. The camp, the altar, the sepul- 
chral monument, possibly a single temple (the mysterious Arthur’s Oven or 
Julius’s Hof on the (’arron, now destroyed, but described by Boece" and 
Buchanan'' and figured by ('amdenJ'), the stations along the wall, the roads 
with their milestones, a number of coins (chicflj’ prior to the second century), 
and a few tnices of baths aie the only vestiges of Roman occupation in .this 
part of l^ritain. So completely had Britain passed beyond the serious at- 
tention (jf the ejiiperor of the east that in the beginning of the sixtli century 
Bensarius, Justinian’s general, sarcastically offered it to the Goths in exchange 
for Sicily, while Procojiius,'^ the Byzantine historian, has nothing to tell of it 
excejit tliat a wall was built across it by the anci(‘nts, th(‘ direction of which 
he supiioses to have lx;en from north to south, s(‘parating the fruitful and 
jiopulous east from the barren serp('nt-haunt(‘d western district; and the 
strange fable that its natives were excused from tribute to the kings of the 
Franks in return for the service of ferrying the souls of the dead from the 
mainland to the shores of Britain. 

THE EAItLir.ST RACES TN SrOTL.\Nl) 

It is to the Celts, tlu' first known inhabitants of Britain, that our inquiry 
next turns. This people were not indigenous, but came by sea to Britain. 
A conjecture, not •yet proved, identifies as inhabitants of Britain before the 
Celts a branch of the race now represented in luirope only by the Basques. 
Amongst many nam^s of British tribes in I.(atin writers three occur, two with 
increasing frequency, as the empire drew m'ar its close— Britons, Piets, and 
Scots — denoting distinct branches of the Celts Britain was the Latin name 
for the larger island and Britons for its inhabitants; Albion, a more ancient 
title, has left traces in I']nglish jioetry, and in the old name Alba or Albany 
for northern Scotland. The Britons in Roman times occupied, if not the 
whole island, at least as far north as the Forth and Clyde. Their language, 
British, called later Cymric^ survived in modern Welsh and the Breton of 
Brittany. Cornish, which became extinct in-the sev(‘pteenth century, was 
a dialect of the same speech. Its extent nortrnvards is marked by the Cum- 
braes— the islands of ( 'yniry in the Clyde— anc^ Cumberland, a district origi- 
nally stretching fr^im the Clyuh^ to the Mersey ^ 

The Piets, a Latifi namf for the northern tribes who preserved longest the 
custom of paiirting their bodies, called themselves^ Cruithne. I'heir original 
settlements appear to haw been in the Orkneys', the ndrth of Scotland, 
and the northeast o£ Ireland — thq modern countfes qf ^intrim and Down. 
They spread iunScotland, Lefore or shoi:tly after the Romans^*Ieft, as far 
south as the Pentland Hills, whiqh, like the Pentland Firth, are thought 
to preserve their eaah^, occupied Fife, and perhaps 'left a detachment in 
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GaUoway. Often crossing, probably sometimes using, the deserted wall of 
Hadrian they caused it to acquire their name— a name of awe to the pro- 
vincial Tritons and their English conquerors. Their language, though Cel- 
tic is still a probleHj difficult to solve, as so few words have been preserved. 
Its almost complete absorption in that of the Gaels or Scots suggests that 
itdid^iot differ wid^y from theirs, and \Yith thi^ agrees the fact that Columba 
and his followers had little difficulty in preaching to them, though they some- 
times required an interpreter. Some philologists believe it to have been 
more -allied to Cymric, and even to the Cornish variety; but thej^roof is 

mcoriclusive. i l • l 

The Scots came originally to Ireland, one of whose names, from the sixth 
to the thirteenth century, Was Scotia, Scotia Major it was calleBT after part of 
nortiiem Britain in the eleventh century had acquired the same hame. Irish 
traditions represent the Scots as Milesians from Spain. Their Celtic name 
Gaidheal, Goidel, or Gael appears more akin to that of the natives of Gaul. 
They had joined the Piets in their attack on the Roman province in the fourth 
century, and perhaps had already settlements in the west of Scotland; but 
l!ie transfer of the name was due to the rise and pro'gfess of the tribe called 
Dalriad, which migrated from Dalriada in the north of Antrim to Argyll and 
the Isles in tlic beginning of the sixth century. Their latiguage, Gaidhelic, 
was the ancient form of the Irish of Ireland and the Gaelic of the Scottish 
Highlanders. No clear conclusion has been reached as to the meaning of 
Briton, Cruithne, Scot, and Ga(‘l. 

The order of the arrival of the three divisions of the Celtic race and the ex- 
tend of the islands they occupied are una'rfeain. Bede’ in the beginning of 
the eighth century gives the most probable account. 

“This island at the present time contains five nations, the Angles, Britons, 
Scots, Piets, and Latins, each in its own dialect cultivating one and the same 
suldiine study of divine truth. The Latin tongue by the study of the -Scrip- 
tures has become common to all the rest. At first this island had no other 
inhabitants but the Britons, from whom it derived its name, and who, car- 
ried over into Britain, as is reported, from i\rn^orica, possessed themselves 
of the southern parts. When they had made themseli^es masters of the 
greatest part of the island, beginning at the south, the Piets from Scythia, as 
is reported, putting to sea in a few hmg ships, were driven by the winds be- 
yond the shores of Britain, and arrived on the nortKern coast of Ireland^^ 
where, finding the nation of the Scots, they bogged to be allowed to settle 
among them, but could not succeed in obtaining their request. The Scots 
answered that the island could not contain them both, but ‘we can give ^ou 
good advice what to do; we know there is another island not far from ours, 
to the east, which w’e often see at a distance, when the days are clear. If 
you go thither you will obtain a settSernent ; qj*, if any should oppose, you 
shall have our aid.’^ The Piets accordingly sailing over into Britain began 
to inhabit the northern part of the island. In process of time Britain, after 
the Britons and Piets, received a third nation, the Scots, who, migrating from 
Ireland under their leader Reuda, either by fair means or Jorce secured those 
settlainents amongst theTicts whfch they still possess. V 

This sta^ment in its main points (apart from*jJbhe country from which the 
Piets are said tc^ have come) i* confirmed by Latin authors, in whose meagre 
notices the Piets «iweai^ before the Scots are mentioned, and both occur 
later than*the Brifcons; by the leg^ds of the three Celtic races; by the narra- 
tives of Giidas ® and Nennius,* the onlv British Celtic historians, the Irish 
AnnalSf^ and the Polish Chymich.^ If is in harmony wijth the facts con- 
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tained in the Life of Columba,'^' written in the seventh century, but based 
on an earlier life, by one of his successors, Cuniine,^ abbot ©f Iona, who may 
have seen Columba and must have known persons W'ho had. 

The northern Britain brought before us in connection with Columba in the 
latU'r half of the sixOi century is jx'opled by Cruitlme or Piets in the north 
and central Highlands, and by Scots in Argyll and the Isles; there is a British 
king ruling the soulh\\('st from the rock on the Clyde then known, as Alc- 
kyth or Alclyde, now Dumbarton; and Saxony, under Northumbrian kings, 
is the name given to the district south of the Forth, including the eastern 
Lowlands, where by this time Angl(‘s had settled.' The scarcity of C(‘ltic 
history belonging to Scotland indicates that its tribes wen* less civilised than 
their Irish aild Wt'lsh kin. 

THE rONVEUSIOX OF SC’OTLAND : THE WOTtK OF ST. COLUMBA (5(W A D ) 

It is in th(‘ n'cords of th(‘ Christian cluirch that we first touch historic 
ground after the Homans left. Although the legends of ('hristian supersti- 
tion are almost as fabulous as thos(‘ of heathen ignoranc(>, we can follow with 
reasonalile certainty the conversion of th(‘ Scottish Ci'lts. Three Celtic saints 
venerated throughout Scottish hi.story— N in ian, KcaitigiTii, ('ohimlia — Patrick, 
the patron saint of Ireland, David, tin* ]iatron saint of Wak's, and Cuthbert, 
the apostle of Lothian and jiatron saint of Durham, Ix'longing to th(‘ Celtic 
church, though probably not a ('<‘lt, mark the common advance of the Celtic 
races from heathenism to Christianity betweiai tlie end ol th(‘ fourth and the 
end of the sixth century. The conv(‘rsion of S(*olland in the time' of Pope 
Victor I in the second century is unhisloric, and tiu' k^gend of St. Huk' {lie<)u- 
liis) having brought the ri'hes of St. Andrew in tlu' reign of Constantins from 
Achaia* to St. Andrews, when' the Pictish king built a ehuieh and endowed 
lands in his honour, is, if historical at all, anl(‘dated by some' e('iituri('K. There 
is no proof that amongst tla' places which the Romans had not reached, 
but which had accepted Christianity wliim Tertullian wrote. th('H‘ was any 
part of modern Scotland, but, as Christi.ari bishops from Britain without 
fixed locality begin to appear in the fourth c(‘iitury, possibly tlu‘ first con- 
verts in Scotland had been made before its ckise 

Scotland gave Patrick to Ireland, and Ireland n'turned the gift in Co- 
lumba.® A rare good fortune has pre.siTved in Adamrian’s the tradi- 
tion of the acts of the gr(‘at(\st Celtic saint of Scotland, aiul a picture of the 
monastic ("eltic church in the sixth and seventh centurk's — an almost soli- 
tary fragment of history between the last of th(' Homan and the first of the 
Anglo-Saxon historians. Born in 521 at CJartan in Doiu'gal, Columba spent 
his youth at Moville und(T Abliot kdnian, calk'd the fosti'r-father of the Irish 
saints from the number of lys discijil^s Here he was ordained deacon, and, 
after completing liis edueaiion, received jin^'st’s onk'^-s In 561 he took 
part in the battle of (kiklrevny (in Connaught), when the chiefs of the Hui 
Neill (Dalriad Scots), his kindred, defeated D^armid (Diarmait), a king of 
eastern Ireland. Kxcommun^catc'd by the^ synod fc^r his share in /he battle — 
according to one acebunt fpught at his instance — and moved by mis^mary 

[* So Skene notes “Ihe foiiriiin^donis ” of that ear?)" period First, flic Scottish Dulriada; 
second, the kin^fdom of the Piets, Uiird. the Biitoiis of Stn^Jhelvjle i-r Alclyde, fourth, the 
Angles of Bernicia.J ^ * » 

f* Scottish history may he e^ipt'atically sauDio begin '<\ith Columba’s laLding in Iona 
about the year 563. By the great woik Inc uehieved Columba fairly takes his ])laee with the 
founders of nations, ^.w^) kavc a niche apart lu theoinnalg of mankind. — Hume Bkown *] 
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zeal he crossed two years aftei^'arcls the r.arrow sea which separates Antrim 
from Argyll with twelve companions and founded the monastery of Iona, 
on the little island to the west of Mull, given him by his kinsman Conall. 

,The Dalriatl Scots, wdio had settled in the western islands of Scotland 
and in Lome early in the sixth century, were already Christians; but Co- 
luinba soon after visitetl the Pictish king Brude, the son of Mailochon, whom 
he converted, and from whom he received fi confirmation of ('onaH’s grant. 

He frequenlly rc'A'isited Ireland and took part in its wars; the militant 
spirit ia stronglv marked in his character, Imt most of his time was devoted 
to the administration of his monastery of Iona, and to the planting of other 
churches pnd ndigious house.s in the neighbouring isk's and mainland, till 
his doatli in 597. The most cel(‘brated of his discipk's were Baithene, his 
Kucres.sor .‘is ablaut : Machar, to wliom the church of Aberdeen traces its origin; 
(Vmac, tlic navigator, tlie first missionary to the Orkneys, who perhaps 
ivaehed the fhroes and Iceland; and Drostan, the founder of the Scottish 
monaster > (if D('cr. 

• The charact('r of th(‘ (Vhic churcli of (hlumba was, like its mother church 
in Tr<‘land, mo<li(j(‘d by migration to a (‘ounlry only in small part Christian. 
It w’as a m'ssionarv cluirch, not dioc(‘san but monastic, with an abbot who 
was a pr’i'sbyter, not a liishop, for its h(‘ad. 

II was a torn) of Chri'^lianity fitbal to excite the wonder and gain the af- 
fection <jf tlie h(‘alli(‘n amongst whom the monks came, pi'actisi^ as well 
as preaching the* s(‘ll-d('nying doelrme of the (Toss. The ndigion of the 
Cells is a shadow’y outliiK' on the })ag(‘ of history. Notices of idols are rare. 
Tliey had not the art iH'cc'ssary for an idcail r(‘pr(‘S(uitation of the human 
form, though tlu'y kairni'd t(' dcrorati' the rude .stone monimK'nts of an earli('r 
ag(* with elaborate* tracei’v. rh(‘y had no temjik'S. The mystcTious circl(\s 
of massive stones, with nu covering Iml the hc'avcms, may have served for 
places of worslii]), as w('ll as iiK'inorials of tlu* more illustrious d('ad. Tllti 
names of gods an* consiiicuously abs(*nt, though anti(juai-ies trace* the worship 
of tlu* sun in tlu* Beltaiu* firi*s and other nt(*s; but in the account of th(*ir 
adversaries we r(*ad of d(*m(}ns whom t]i(*y invoked- Divination by rods or 
tw’igs, incantations or si)(*lls, strange rit(*s connected wdth the clememts of 
waiter and of fin*, '‘choice* of w(*ather, lucky times, the watching of the voic'e 

of birds,” an* in(*ntion(*d as amongst the jiractices of the Druids, a pru^stly 

cast(* rev(*r(*d for superior learning and, if w^o may accept ('aosar'''’ as an 
authority, highly educatc^d. This, rathi'r than fetish or animal worship, ai> 
pears to have* be(*n their cult. 

^'hatever its jin'cise form, this r(‘ligion made a feeble resistance to the 
C’hristian, taught by the monks, wdth Darning drawn from Scripture and 
some acquaintance with Latin as w'ell as Christian literature, and enforc('d 
by the example of a })ure life and the Ifope of agfuture world. The charms 
of music and poetry, jii wdiieh the Celt (Udighted, w(*r(' turned to sacred use. 
Columba W’as a protector of the bards, hiniscdf a bard. 

It i.s not witli tfl<* “scrood ” our dostinv is, 

Nor \Mth 1)11(1 on top of tlu* t#ig, 

Nor with llu' trunk of a knotted tree, 

Nor with a “ seadan ” hand in hand. 

f adore not the vcnco of birds, 

N (9 tj/e “ svi'od ” nor destiny^or lota in this -vitorid 
a son nor rhance i^r woman , 

My Druid is Christ, tlw Son of God 
ChiisL Son of Mar3\ the Great^Ahhot, 

The Bother, the 4 Bon, tfhd the Holy Ghost. 
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Adamnan’® relates miracles of Columba scarcely above the level of the 
practices of the Druids. But superstition is not vanquished by supersti- 
tion. Celibacy was a protest against the promiscuous intercourse for which 
Christian fathers condemn the Celts. Fasts and vigils tfontraste^ with the 
gross, perhaps cannibal, practices still in use. The intense faith ki Christ 
of lives such as Patrick’s and Columbn’s won the victory of the Cpogs. 


STRATHCLYDE, DALRIADA, AND CONFLICTS WITH THE FUTURE ENGLAND 

When we pass to civil liistory our knowledge is restricted to a list df names 
and battles; but the lal)ours of r(‘cent scholars allow a brief account of the 
Celtic races from the end of tlie sixth to their union in th<' middk' of the ninth 
century, in part hypothetical, yet a great advance on the absolute, blank 
which made historians of the eighteenth century cUtUik' the task in despair. 

Tlie Britons, whoso ehud king had ruled at Alclyde, were separated from 
th(‘ir fellow countrymen, tlu' Cyniry in Wal(\s, shortly after Columba’ a. death 
by the rapid advance of the Anglian kingdom of Nortliumberland, founded 
in the middle of the sixth century by Ida of Bamliorough. One of his suc- 
cessors, ALthelfrith, struck the blow, comjileted by the wars of the next king, 
Eadwin, which severed modern Wales from British Cumbria and Strathclyde. 
Even M^a, the holy isle of both lu'athen and Christian Britons, became 
Anglesea, the island of the Angles. A lat(‘r incursion towards the end of the 
century reached Carlisk' and separated the kingdom of Alclyde from Eng- 
lish Cumbria, and reducetl for a short time Strathclyde to a subject province. 
The decline of the Northumbrian kingilom in the eighth century enabled the 
kings of Strathclyde to rc'assert their indepi^ndence and maintain tludr rule 
withih a r(\stricted district more nearly answering to the valley of the Clyde, 
and in Galloway, in which tluux* are some faint indications of a Pictish popu- 
lation, till it was united to the kingdom of Scone by the (‘lection of Donald, 
brother of ('onstantine Jl, king of the Scots, to its throne. 

Of the Scots of Dalriada somewhat more is known. Their history is in- 
terwoven with tlT»t of the Piets and meets at many points that of the Angles 
of Northumberland, who during the s(‘vciitli and th(' beginning of the eighth 
century, wdieii their kings were the gr(‘at(‘sf in liritain, endeavoured to push 
their boundaries beyond the Forth and the Clyde. The history of this king- 
dom forma part of that of Scotland during these centuries. It planted in 
Lothian the seed from which the civilisation of Scotland grew'. To an early 
period of the contest between th(‘ Angles and the Britons, and to the country 
between the I’orth and lV(‘ed and Solway, perhaps belong the battles magni- 
fied by .successive poets who c(‘lebrated the hero of British mediaival romance. 
Whether th(‘se battles w’eg; really bought in southern Scotland and on the 
borders, and Arthur’s Seat W’as one of his strongholds^ still “ unknown is the 
grave of Arthur.’ ’ 

Before h^adw'in’s death (633) his kingdom extended to the Forth, and the 
future capital oft Scotland received the name*^of Eadwdnsburgh from him in 
place of the Mynyd%\.gne(l and Dunedin 6f the British and Gaeli^'Celtsi Dur- 
ing the reign ‘of'Osw-ald ,1635-642) the Northumbrians were ivconverted by 
Aidan. Oswald’s brothei Osw'y extended the dominion (if Northumberland 
over a portion of the, countrj^ of the northern Picte beyond the Forth. In his 
reign lived Cut}ibert, the apostle *of Lo|hian. His ndmp is preyerved in St.‘ 
Cuthbert’s church at Ediflbifrgh and in Kirkcudbright. To th(*' same period 
belong two iii^criptfons, the earliest reaords^of AngKan speech, one on the 
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cross of Bewcastle in Cumberland, conunemoratinj; Alfred, a son of Oswy; 
the othejr, taken perhaps from a poem of CaednOT, at Ruthwell in Dum' 
fries * 

^Neither the nor the Solway was at this period a line of division. 

Oswy was succeeded .by his son Egfrid (685), against whom the Piets suc- 
cessfully relHilled; and the Scots and a considerable part of the Britons also 
recovcrofl their freedom. Anglian bishops, however, continued to hold the 
seo of Whithorn during tlie whole of the eighth century. The Northumbrian 
kings, hiore successful in the west than in the east, gradually advanced from 
Carlisle along the coast of Ayr, and even took Alclydo. In wliat i« now Eng- 
land their power declined from the middle of the eighth century before the 
rise of Mercia. Shortly before the commencement of the ninth century the 
tlesoenls of the Danes began, which led to the conflict for England between 
them and the Saxons of Wessex. The success of the latter under Alfred and 
his descendants transfcTred the supre- 
macy to the ])riiic(‘s of the southern 
kingdom, \\lio, gradually advancing 
northwards, before the clos(‘ of that 
ci'Rtury united all lOngland under their 
sceptre. 

Befon; its fall Northumberland pro- 
duced three great men, the founders 
ot English literature and learning, 
though two of them wrote chietiy in 
Latin— Eaedmoii, the monk of Whitby, 
the tirsi English ])oet; B(‘de, the monk 
of Jnrrov, tlu' first Ihiglish historian; 
and Alcuin, the monk of York, whose 
scho('l might have b(‘Conie the first 
English university, had he not lived 
ill the decline of Northumbrian great- 
nes.s and been attracted to the court 
of Charlemagne. It is to this early 
dawn of talent among the Angles of 
Northumberland that England owes its 
name of the land of the Angkis and its 
language that of lOnglisli. Tlie northern 
dialect spokiui by the Angles was the 
speech of Lothian, north as wtII as 
south (in Northumberland) of the Tweed, 
and was preserved in the broad Scotch 
of the Lowlands, while modern Eng-® 
lish w^ formed fronv the southern dialect of Alfred, Chaucer, and Wycliffe. 

This early Teutonic civilisation ot the lowland district of Scotland, in 
spite of the Danish wars, tlie.Ccltic conquest, and border feuds, never died 
out, and it J>ecame at a kter time the centre from which* the Anglo-Saxon 
character penneated the miole of Scotland, witncijit suifpressing, as in Eng- 
land, the CeRic. Their union, more or less complete in different districts, 
IS, after the difference in the extpent of the Roman«conquest, the second main 
fact of Scottish histDiy, distinguishing it fix)m that of England. Both, to a 
great degrt^ were* the result of pj^ysicaT geogr^hy. The mountains and 
arms of the sea repelled invaders and preaervea longer the ancient race and 
its. custom.s. 
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EARLY PICTIBH KINGS! RRUDE (706 A. D.) TO ANGUS MC FERGUS (731-761 A D ) 

It is necessary, before tracing the causes which led to the union of races 
in Scotland, to form some notion of northern Scotland during the century pre- 
ceding Kenneth Macalpine, during which — the light of Adamnan and Bede ^ 
being withdrawn— we are left to the guidance of the Pictif<h Chronicle^' and 
the Irvih, Annals " The Tiets whom Columba eonvcTtcd aj^pear to have been 
con.solidat(‘d umler a singl(‘ monarch, linide, the son of Mailochon, ruled 
from Inverness to Iona on the west and on the north to th(* Orkneys. A 
sub-king or chief from these' islands appears at his court 

.Although th(*re exists a complete list of the Pictish kings from Briide, 
son of Mailochon, to Brude, son of IwTat, coiupiered by R'eameth Macalpine, 
and of the Scots of Dalrifida from Aidan (convea-te'd by Columba) to Ken- 
neth Macalpine, vilh their regnal years, it is only here and there that a figure 
emerges sufliciently distinct to enter liistory. Parts of these lists are fic- 
titious and others doubtful, nor do we knov over what extent of country the 
various monarchs ruled. Of the figun's mon' or less promirumt amongst the 
Pictish kings are Briid(‘, the son of Di'rili, th(' eonti'inporary of Adanman,"' 
who died in TOti, being then styled king of l’'ortren. Nechtan, another son 
of Derili, was tlie contemporary of Bede,' who gives (710) the letter of Cool- 
frid, abbot of AVearmouth, to him when h(‘ adopt(‘d tlu' Roman Easter and 
the tonsure. Six years later Nechtan expelled the ('olumbite monks fnjin his 
dominions. They ridinul to Dalriada, as their bretlinai in Northumberland 
had doiu* \\h('n a similar change was made by Oswy Ni'chtan also asked 
foT masons to build a church m the Roman style, to b(‘ dedicatf'd to St. Pi'ter, 
and sev(‘ral churclu's in honour of that apostle were foundi'id within his terri- 
tory.^ Shortly alter, Egbert, an Anglian monk, })ersuaded th(‘ comimmity 
of lly (Iona) itsc'lf to conform, but too lati* to hxiil to the union of th(‘ churches 
of the Scots and the Ihcts, \\hich were .separated also by ])olitieal cau.si's. 

Fifteen years lat(‘r the greatest Picti.sh monarch, Angus MachVrgus, 
after a cont(\st with more than one rival gained the supremacy, which h(‘ IkTI 
for thirty y(‘ars In levenge for the capture of Ins son Biude by 

Dungal, .son of HMvach, king of the Dalriad Scots, he at tackl'd Argyll, and 
laid wa.s1c tlii' whole' country, and ]»ut in chains the .sons of Selvach. Ih' ne.xt 
conquered (7d0), ayd it is .said drowmed, Talorgan, .son of Drostan, king of 
Athole, one of his rivals, and resuming the Dalriad w'ar, reduced the whole 
of the westi'rn Highlands The Britons of Strathclyde W'l'iv assailed by a 
brotlu'r of Angus, who fell in battli', and Angus, wath his ally Kadbert, king 
of the Northuinbeil.and, letaliated by burning Alclyde (75(1). About this 
time (752) Coilin Droighti'ach (the Bridgeniaki'r), abbot of Iona, removed 
most of the relic.s ol his abbey to Ireland, and this is the most probable date 
of the legend of the ri'licsfof St. Andrew' being brought from Patras to St. 
Andrews, where the sons of a Picti.sh king, Jlimgu.'i (Angu.g MacFergus), 
who w'as ab.sent in Argyll, or, according to another version, Hungus himself, 
dedicat'd Kilrighmont (St. Andrew'.s) and the %Ms(iict called the Boar’s Chaise 
to St. Andrew'. •The ascription of the toundatiqp to an carliey king of the 
same name in the fmirth (j'mtury was due to the wdsh to give ^le chief bish- 
opric of Scotlitnd an antiquity greater than Iona and Ola.sgow', greater even 
than Canterbury and YorR. 

After the death dS Angus MaclSergus no king it connt^cuKi w’ith any event ^ 
of importance except Cons^apfine, son of ii’ergus (Jdied 820), wdio ia^aid to have 
founded the church of Dunkeld-«-226 years after Gurnard, son of Donald, 
founded Abern«tlty.* ^diiws fact, tliQugh flie earlier date is not certain, poijits 
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to tho Perthshire lowlands .as having been for a long time the centre of the 
cliief Pietish monarchy. 

Probably Scone was during tliis period, as it certainly became afterwards, 
the political capital; and the kings latterly are sometim(‘s called kings of 
Fortren If so, th? chief monarchy under the pressure of the Norse attacks 
had passed .south 'from Inverness, but it is not j)ossible to say whether there 
may not have continued to be indepeiuient Pictish rulers in the north. 

The annals of Dalriada are even more perplexing than those of the Piets 
after the middle of the sixth century. There is the usual list of kings, but 
they are too jiumerous, and their reigns are calculated on an artificial system. 
The forty kings from Fergus MacEarc to Fergus MacFcrchard, who would 
carr}^the (late of the Scott isli settlement bac.k to three cemturies at least be- 
fore the birth ol Christ, have b('en driven from the pale of history by modern 
criticism. Tlu* dat(‘ of the true settlement was that of the later Imrgus, the 
son of h]arc, in 503 From that date down to Selvach, the king who was 
comiuered by Angus MacJ'Vrgus about 730, the names of the kings can be 
given with rc'asonal )le cc'rtainty from .A^dainnan,’'' Bede,' and the Irish Aa- 
nals.^' But the subseciucait nam(‘s in the Scottish chronick'S arc untrust- 
worthy, and it is an ingenious conj('cture that some may have been insert ( h 1 to 
cov('r the century following 730, during wdiich Dalriaria is supiiosed to have 
continued und(T Pictish rule. This view is not fr(‘e from its own difficulties. 

CK'TS \\1) S(’OTS UNITED TIY KENNETH MACAiaUNE {S44-8G() A 1 ) ) THE NOIISE 

INVASIONS (7H7-h7a AD) 

What(‘V(T may be the solution ultimatidy rc'ached as to Kenneth Mac- 
alpiiie\ ant('ced('nts, his acc(\ssion rep-rcsents a revolution which 1 (mI 1^ dt‘- 
grei’s 10 a compk'te union of the Piets and Scots and the establishment of one 
kingdom ---at fiist called .Mbania and afterwards Scotia — which includ(‘(l all 
Scotland north of tlic h'orth and Clyde, except Caithness, Sutherland, Ork- 
ney and Slietlnnd (llio iiortliorn i.sles or Nordri'yar;, tlie Hebrides (the south- 
ern id('s or Sudreyar), and Man; those fell for a time into the hands of the 
Northmen. This revolution had two causes or concomitfflits, one religious 
and the other political. Kenneth Macalpine in the seventh year of his reign 
(Sol) brouglil the relics of St. Columba from Iona to unchurch lio built at 
Dunkeld, and on his d(*atli lie was buried at Iona. 

A lilll(' ('ailuT the Irish Cul(]e(\s [or K(*ledoi], thim in tlieir first vigour, 
received tlKur earliest grant in Scotland at Loch Levcii from Brude, one of the 
last kings of tlic Piets, and soon found their way into all the principal Colum- 
lute rnonastcri('s, of whicli tlu'y represent a reform. The Irish monastic 
system did not yet give ])laeo to the Roman form of diocesan episcopacy. 
The abbot of Dunkidd sueeec'ded to th(? positioi^of the abbot of Iona, arid 
lield it until the beginiiing of tli^ tenth century, giving ecclesiastical sanction 
to the sovereign at Scone, as (V)lumba had done in the case of Aidaii 

As early as the b('ginmng oi the eighth century, however, a Pictish bishop 
of Scotland i^pears at a c^neil of ^^ome, and li^ had at lerfSt two successors 
as sole fiishops or primates of the Celtic church before dfoceses were formed. 
Scotland iiortn of the firths thu>s remained at a lowiu* stage of Miurch organi- 
sation than Englrftid, w^hert^ a cfimplete system oP dioceses had been estab- 
lished, in great part^answeiing to the origi^ial Anglo-SaiK^m kingdoms or their 
divisions, w^fih CanlX'rbury and Yorl»at their h^c^as rivals {pr the primacy. 
But the Celtic clergy ^w’ho now conformed to the Roman ritual preserved 
soij^e knowledge of the Latin Imnguige, ajid a crmnect^oli witli Rome as the 
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centre of Latin Christianity, which was certain to result in the adoption of 
the form of the church government now almost universal. 

The other circumstances which had a powerful influence on the founda- 
tion of the monarchy of h>conc and the consolidation of theX^eltic tribes was 
the (lescent on all the coasts of Britain and Ireland of the Norse and Danish 
vikings. The Danes chiefly attacked England from Northumberland and 
along the whol(‘ east and part of the soiitlicrn seaboard; the Norsemen at- 
facked Scotland, especially the islands and the north and wc'st coasts, going 
as far south as the Isle of ilan and the east and south of Ireland 

It had now become' essential to the existence of a Scottish Celtic kingdom 
that its centre should be removed farther inland Argyll and the isles, in- 
cluding Iona, were in the i)ath of danger. No monk would now liave cliosen 



Drybuhoii Auhky 

One of the eiirlkst AblH‘ys foumieil In Scotluml 

island homes tor satety. In 7S7 the first arrival of the viking ships is noticed 
in the Amjlo-Saxon Chronicles^' Some years later the Irish Annals “ mention 
that all “ the islands of Britain were wasted and much harassed by the Danes. ’ ’ 
Iona was thrice plundered between 802 and 82G. A poem composed not long 
after the event stati's that the shrine of Columba was one of the objects in 
search of which the Northmen came^and that it w’as concealed by the monks. 
It was to pri'serve the relict from this fate that some of them w’ert' transferred 
by Droighteach, the last abbot to Irelaiul arid otherii by Kenneth to Dun- 
keld. For half a century the vikings were content wdth plunder, but in the 
middle of the ninth century they began to f^rm settlements. In 849 Olaf 
the White establtshed hiinsif at Dublin ^s king Hy Ivar; incS67 a Danish 
kingdom was set up in Nr^rthumberland ; and Harold the Fairhaired,'* who in 
872 became s<51e king of Norway, soon after led an expedition Sgainst the vi- 
kings, who liEid already setzed Orkney and Slietland, and established an earl- 
dom under Rognwajd, earl of Mo^ri, whose son ilrol^tHb Ganger conquered 
Normandy in tie beginning qf the next century. 

The position of Scotland theiefore, when Kenneth united the Piets and 
Scots was thi8>cAitf^ Scotland from to lea — Ar^Il and the isles; Pegth- 
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shire Angus and Meams, and Fife— was under the dominion of the king who 
had Scone for his -capital; the southwest district— the valley of the Clyde, 
Ayr Dumfries, and Galloway— was under a British king at Dumbarton; 
the southeast district or Lothian was part of “ Saxon ” or “ Sassenach Land 
the general Celtic name for the country of the Anglo-Saxons, but now owing 
to the divided state of Northumberland held by different lords; the north of 
Scotland was under independent Celtic chiefs, as Moray and Mar, or already, 
occupied by Norsemen, as Caithness, Orkney and Shetland, and the Heb- 
rides. The whole Celtic population was Christian, but the Norse invaders 
were still heathen. 

' The Norsemen both at home and in their colonies in Scotland embraced 
Christianity under Olaf Tryg^ason in the end of the tenth century; but along 
with Christianity they retained the old heathen sentiments and customs, 
which, like their language, mingled with and modified the Celtic character 
on the western but far more on the northern coasts and islands, w'here the 
population w'as largely Norse. A strain neither Celtic nor Teutonic nor Nor- 
man occasionally meets us in Scottish history: it is derived from the blood 
or memory of the Norse vikings 

GROW'TII OF THE CELTIC KINGDOM OF SCONE - 

During this period, though the Celtic annals are still obscure, we can trace 
the united Celtic kingdom grow'ing on all sides under Kenneth's successors — 
southward by the confiuest of Lothian on the cast and by the union of the 
Strathclyde kingdom on the west, and for a time by holding p]nglish Cumbria 
under the ICnglish kings, and northward by the gradual incorporation of Angus, 
Mcarns, Moray, and possibly the southern district of Aberdeen, Kqpneth 
Macalpine’s reign of sixteen years (814-860) was a time of incessant war. 
He invaded Saxony (Lothian) six times, burned Dunbar, and seized Melrose 
(already a rich abbey, though on a different site from the Cistercian founda- 
tion of David I), while the Britons (of Strathclyde) burned Dunblane, and the 
Danes wasted the land of tlu' Piets as far as Cluny and Dunkeld. After 
they left Kenneth rebuilt the church of Dunki'ld and replacAl in it Columba's 
relics. He died at Forteviot and was buried at Iona. 

He was succeeded by his brother Donald I (861-863), jvho with his people 
the Gaels, established the laws of Aidan [or Aed], son of Kaehdach, at Forte- 
viot. Aidan was a Dalriad king of the eighth century; but the contents of 
his laws are unknown. Perhaps “Tanistry,” by wKich the successor to the 
king was elected during his life from the eldejst and worthiest of his kin, usually 
a collateral in preference to a descendant, was one feature, for it certainly pre- 
vailed amongst the Irish and ScoltLsh Gaels. The next king, who succeeded 
in accordance with that custom, w^as Constantine 1^(863-877), son of Kenneth. 
His reign w^as occupied wdth conflicts with the Norsemen. Olaf the White, 
the Norse king of Dublin, laid w^aste the country of the Piets and Britons year 
after year, and in 870 reduced Alclyde, the British capital; but, as he dis- 
appears from» history, he Mobably fell in a subsequent raid. He is said to 
have married a dai^hter of Kennetn, and some cfeim in her right may ac- 
count for his Scottish wars. In the south the Danish leader THalfdan dev- 
^tated Northuml^rland and Galloway; while iit the north Thorsten the 
“ Red,” a Norse vikfhgof the Hebrides, wk) afterwards <went to Iceland and 

^ in th^ljsagas, conquered the jc«ist of Caithpej^and Sutlwland as far as 
s Bakki (the But he wa.1 killed in the following yejir. 

Constantine met with the satn^fUte at a battle at Jivadovat in, Fife in 
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877, at the hands of another band of northern marauders. His death led to 
a disputed succession. His heir, according to the custom of tanistry, was his 
brother Aodh, who was killed by his own people after a year. Eocha, the son 
of Run, a king of the Britons, claimed in right of his mother, a daughter of 
Kenneth, according to the Pictish law, and governed at first along with Ciric 
or Grig, his tutor; then Grig ruled alone, until th»y wen* both expelled from 
the kingdom, and Donald II, son of Constantine, came to th(‘ throne (8S9h The 
PicMsh Chronicle^' reports that during the government of Grig the Bcottish 
church was freed from subjection to the laws of the Piets (meaning probably 
fibm liability to secular service). (Jrig is also said to have subdued all Berni- 
cia and “almost Anglia,” a statement which if confined to tlu' noith of the 
Northumbrian kingdom is not improbable, for it had then fallen into anarchy 
through the attacks of the Dane's. The' church of lOcclesgreig lU'ar Montrose' 
possibly commemorates Grig and indicate's the' neirthwarel extension of the 
memarchy of Sce)ne. In the reign e)f Donald II (SSO-DOO) son of (Vuistantine 
1, Scotlanel was again attackenl by the' Norseine'ii Siguiel, the Norse e'arl 
e)f OrkiK'y, seized Caithne'ss, Suthe'Hand, Heiss, and })art eif Meiray, where he 
built the' fort of Burghe'ad, betwc'cn the Findhorn anel the' Spe'y. Farther 
seiuth the Dane's teieik Dunneittar, where Deinald was slain. 

After his time* tlie* name of the kingeleiin e)t Seaine was lu) leinger Pictavia, 
but Albania, [Alban] or Alba, a more' ancie'iit title* eif imrthern Se*e)tlaiiel, per- 
haps re*sumee I tei mark the growth eif the Sceittish-Pictish lueinarchy in the 
e’entral and easte*rn Higlilanels. 

TllK KlNOUeiM eiK ALIU. (.e INRTANTIXE IJ, Tin) FIHST eiHKAT SCWPISH KINO 

eiMMMMei A J) 1 

Deinalel II was folleme'd by Constantine* 11 (900-940), sein of Aodh anel 
ftranelson eif Kenne*th, and his le»ng reign is a j)re)e)f eif his power. He was the 
greatest Sceittish king, as Angus MacFeTgus had been the gre'ate'st of the 
pure Pictish race*. In the first part of his reign his kingdom was still beiset 
by the Neirsemen In his e'lghth ye'ar Reignwald, the Danish king of Dublin, 
ravaged DiinblaAe* Six yf'ars late'r the same* leaeler w\as elefe*ateel on the 
Tyne (? in I^ast Leithian) by Constantine. Reignwalel escapeel and ri'appears 
sejme years later as^king of Neirthurnberland. This is a battle whose site and 
incidents are told m a conflicting manner by different chronicles; but it ap- 
pears certain that Constantine .sav(*d his dominions from further serious at- 
tacks by the vikings He had now to m(*('t a more formidable foe — the 
west Saxons, whosi* kings, the descendants of Alfred, were steadily moving 
nortluvards. 

In spite of his w'ars, Constantine found time in the early part of his reign 
for tw'o important n'forrns— one ecclesiastical, the other (*ivil. In his sixth 
year (906) he, along with Cellah, bishop of fit. Andreij ’s — the first of twelve 
Celtic bishops of Scot land— sw^orc on the Hill of Faith at Scone (906) that 
“the laws and discipline of the faith, and the^riglits of tlie churches and the 
gospel, should lit* preservec^ on an equal footing|^with th(' Scot^.” This ob- 
scure notice of thc^PictisJi Chronicle^' inclicates the establishment or%‘€stora- 
tion of the Scottish church, which the Pictish kings had oppressed, to an 
equality w'ith that of the* Pictish. As a sign of the unioll the crozier of St. 
Columba, called Cathbuadth (“^ctory in battW”) borne before Con- 
stantine’s armies. Two ygar^ later, on tiie death of Donald king ^f the Britons 
of Strathclyde, Constantine proci^red the election of his own brother Donald 
to that kingdom.' 
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Though he thus strengthened church and state, Alfred’s successors were 
too powerful for him. The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle records of Eadward the 
EldeT that in 924, having built a fort at Bakewell, in the Peak of Derby- 
shire, ’“the king and nation of the Scots, Rognwald the Northumbrian and 
others, and also the king of the Strathclyde Welsh and his people, chose him 
for father and lord.” ' His son Atholstan is related by the same authority 
to have subjugated all the kings in the island, amongst whom are mentioned 
by name llowvll king of the west Welsh, Constantine king of the Scots, Owen 
king of C/WPiit, ami Eldred of Bamborough, who “made peace with oaths at 
Emmet and renounced every kind of idolatry.” These entries are not beyond 
suspicion- The Peak was a distant point for the Scottish king. Rognwald, 
tli(' Norlhiumbrian, died in 920, according to the /m/i Annans; “ Howell and 
(\)nst;intine were already C’hristians and could not have then renounced 
idolatry. Tf there is any truth in the submission of the Scots to Edw^ard 
the I01(i('r it did not last, for some years later the Chronicle states that Athelstan 
went into Scotland witli a land and .sea force and ravaged a great part of it. 
A league of tlie northern kings again.st Athelstan was dispersed (937) by his 
great victory at Brunanburli Wendun, between Aldborough and Knares- 
horough, iiccording to Skene ‘‘ ). The forces allied agaimst him were those of 
Constantine, his son-in-law Olaf, son of Sitric (called also the Red) and an- 
other Olaf, son of (Jodfrey, from Ireland, besides the Strathclyde and north 
Welsh kings. For Athelstan there fought, in addition to his own west Saxons, 
the* M('rcians and some mercenaric'S fiom Norway, amongst them Egil, son of 
Skalagrim, tlie hero of a famous Icelandic saga. 

No greater slaughter had b(‘en known since the Anglo-Saxons, “proud 
wai-smiths,” as their })oet calls them, overcame the Welsh and gained Eng- 
land. A son of (’onstantine was slain, four kings, and sov^n earls. ^ Con- 
stantine himself escap(‘d to Scotland, where in old age he resigned the crown 
for th(' tonsure and became abbot of the Culdees of St. Andrews. Athelstan 
du'd two years after Brunanburh, but before his death granted Northum- 
berland to Eric Bloody-Axe, son of Harold Haarfagr, who was almost im- 
mediately e.xpelled by the Irish Danes. Athelstan, even after so great a vic- 
tory, could not annex Northumberland, much less Scotland,*to his dominions. 

FROM MALCOLM I TO MALCOLM II A D ) 

(Joiistantine’s successor, Malcolm 1 (943-954), son of Donald II, began his 
ivign by invading Moray and killing Cellah, its chief king. Meantime the 
Danish kings of Dublin had been endeavouring to maintain their hold on 
Northiinib(‘rland witli tin* aid of tlie Cumbrians, whose country they had al- 
ready settled, and in this attempt the tw^ Olafs had a temporary success; but 
Eaflimind, the successor of Athelstan, expelled Oltf, son of Sitric, from North- 
umberland, and in th^ followiin^ year, to prevent the Cumbrians from again 
aiding the Danes, he “harried Cumberland and gave it all u^ to Malcolm, 
king of Scots, on condition tliat he should be his fellow-worker both on sea 

P ‘“ftic question of the independence ol Scotland, and thg bearing of these passages upon 
u’ verf ably discussed on tho Enclish side by Freeman « ; and oa the Scottish side 

by Robprtson 'i* It |s unnecessary here to do more than refer to this discussion, and to add 
,^***‘^ Mr.Treeman has faired on the whole successfully to meet Mr. Robertson’s 
criticism. Mr Robertsmi ^’^as nat the first to see Uie fatal o^ectisn to the statement in the 
oeuwn Chroni(^fo that Rogawald, king of Korthumbrla, took Eadward for his father and lord 
in 034, while hi died in 931. P'lorcnce-^^ of Worcester saw itibefore him, md places the event 
under the year 921.” — W. Bkbnb.« BobertsoiMk argument 1)1411 be found In part in the 

ne^f chapter ] - • 

H. w.— voii. xfc. o 
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and land.” This was the same policy which led his father to call in the aid 
of Eric Bloody-Axe. The kings of Wessex wisely granted what "they could 
not hold to the Ixist northern warrior, Celt or Scandinavian, under conditions 
which acknowledged more or less strictly their supremacy. Malcolm died- 
fighting either against the men of Mearns or of Moray. Three kings followed 
1^4-971) — Indulf, son of Constantine, Duff, son of Malcolm, Colin, son of 
Indulf; in the reign of Indulf the Northumbrians evacuated Edinburgh, which 
thenceforward was Scottish ground A Saxon burgh, a fort, perhaps a 
town, was now for the first time within the Celtic kingdom. ^ 

Kenneth II (971-905), son of Malcolm, soon after his accession made a 
raid on Northumberland as far south as Cleveland. Kenneth II (971-995) 
was followed, as he had been preceded, by insignificant kings — Constantine, 
son of Colin, and Kenneth, son of Duff. His son, Malcolm II (1005-1034), 
gained the throne by the slaughter of his jiredecessor Duff at Monzievaird, 
and at once turiK'd his arms southwards, but his first attempt to conquer 
northern Northumberland ^vas repelled. About the same time Sigurd, earl 
of Crkney, having defeated Finlay, mormacr of Moray, Ix'camc ruler, according 
tOwthe Norse saga, of “Boss and Moray, Sutherland, and the dales” of Caith- 
ness. He had conflicts With other Scottish chiefs, but appears to have made 
terms with the kings of both Norway and Scotland — with Olaf Tryggv^son 
by becoming Christian and with Malcolm by marrying his daughter. 

He fell at Clontarf (1014), the memorable battle near Dublin, by which 
Brian Boru and his son Murcadh d(‘feated th(‘ Danish kmg.s in Ireland and 
restored a Celtic dynasty, Wliile the Cells of Irelancl were thus expelling 
the Danish invaders and in Scotland there was divid(‘d possession, the result 
of compromise and of intermarriage, England fell under the dominion of the 
Danish kings Sweyn and Canute. Profiting by the distract(‘d state of north- 
ern England, Malcolm again invaded Northumberland with Owen of Cum- 
bria, called the Ihild, and by the victory of (Barham (1018) near Coldstream 
won Lothian, which nmiained from that tiiiH* an integral part of Scotland. 
Canute, on his return from a pilgrimage' to Rome, is said by the Anglo-Saxon 
Chromcle^^ to have gone to Scotland, where Malcolm and two other kings 
Maelbeth and Jenmarc, submitted to him, but ho held Scotland for only a 
little while. Maelbeth is supposed to be Alacbeth, then mormaer of Moray, 
afterwards king, and Jehmarc, a Celtic or Scandinavian chief in Argyll. 

The hold which Canute, who was trying to grasp Norway and Denmark 
as w’ell as England, had upon northern Britain must have been slender as 
well as short, but the acknowledgment of the supremacy of so great a king 
w'as natural. At his death his overgrown empire fell to pieces, and Scotland 
was left to itself. 


THE NAMI^SCOTIA COMES INTO USE A.D ) 

Two yeai% before, Malcolm II died. His conquest of Lothian perhaps 
led to the new name of Scotia (now generally vapplied to his kingdom), which 
was to become its perrnanert name. The Scotland he governed stiljf had its 
centre at Scone, but the J 'orse earl, Thorfinn, at this time hel^ the Orkneys, 
Caithness, Sutherland, and the Hebrides. After Owen the ^ald, who fought at 
Carl^am, tie next king inehtioned is DuncanJ' son of the ^andson and the suc- 
cessor of Malcolm. ‘Malcolm II was liberal to tl^ charch, as w(j know from, 
his, gifts to church ofclljeer. The kiws attributed to himkire spurious, 

mtroducing into the Celtic kingdtom a fully developed feudalism which was 
not known in Enghind. still less in Scotliacd.«^till after the Conquest. Aahe 
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left no male heir, Malcolm’s death led to a doubtful succession and a per- 
plexed period of Scc^itish history. 

^ Malcolm II was succeeded by his grandson Duncan (1034-1040) son of his 
daughter ^thoc and Crinan, a lay or secular abbot of Dunkeld; but his right 
was probably from the first contested by Thorfmn, who had become the most 
powerful of the I'forse earls. If the Orkney saga could be relied upon, he had 
as many as eleven earls or mormaers subject to him, and a modem but un- 
safe interpretation of one passage extends his dominion as far Jis Galloway.' 
Duiu*an, aftri an uiiAiiccessful attempt on Durham, turned his arms to the 
north to check the further advance of his kinsman, but was defeated oivthe 
Pcrrtland Firtli. Moddan, whom he had tried to set up as earl of Caithness, 
was binnivl in his own house, and Duncan himself was killed at Bothgownan 
near Elgin by Macbeth, his own general.®® 

UrNCWN AND MACBKTH 

Malcolm dic<l peaceably in 1034, and was succeeded by “the gracious 
Duncan,’’ Ihe same who fell by the poniard of Macbetli. On reading these 
names every reailer must feel as if brought from darkness into the blaze of 
noonday; so familiar are we witli the personages whom we last named, and 
so clearly and dLstmctly we recall the events in which they are interested, 
irr coinpfinson with any doubtful and misty views which we can form of the 
t-Rdlight times before and after that fortunate' period. But we must not be 
blimled -by our poetical enthusiasm, nor add more than due importance to 
legends because they have been woven into the most striking tale of ambition 
and remorse that ever struck awe into a human bosom. The genius of Shake- 
speare liaving found the tale of Macbeth, adorned it with a lustre similar tcf that 
with which a level beam of the sun often invests some fragment of glass, which, 
though shining at a distance with the lustre of a diamond, is by a near in- 
vestigation discovered to be of no worth or estimation. 

The lady of Macbeth, whose real name was Gruoch, had deadly injuries 
to avenge on the reigning prince. Slie was the grandclaugiiter of Kenneth 
IV, killed in 1003, fighting against Malcolm II, and other causes for revenge 
animated the mind of her who has been since painted as the sternest of women. 
The old annalists add some instigations of a supernatui'al kind to the in- 
fluence of a vindictive woman over an ambitious husband. Tliree women, 
of more than human stature and beauty, ai>peared to Macbeth in a dream or 
vision, and hailed him successively by the titles of thane of Cromarty, thane 
of Moray, which the king afterwards "bestowed on him, and finally by that of 
king of Scots: this dream, it is said, inspired him with the seductive 'hopes so 
well expressed in the drama. t 

Macbetli broke no law of hospitality in Ids fttempt on Duncan’s life. 
He attacked and slew the king at a place called Bothgownan, or the .Smith’s 
House, near Elgin, in 1040, and not, as has been supposed, in his own castle 
of Inverness. The act was blodtiy, as w^as the complexion ot the times; but, 
in very y'uth,^the claim of #Iacbeth *10 the throrib, according to the rule of 
Scottish Bucces^on, was better than that of Duncari^ As a king, the tyrant 
so much exclaimed ^gainst was, i^ reality, a firm, just, and equitable prince. 

Very slight obser^tion will enable us to recollect how much -thfe sinflf|)le 
iltatement differs from that df the drama, thfJugh the plot pf the latter is con- 
sistent enougn with the inaccurate historians fr(5m*whom ShAespetu% drew 
his materials. It mighi be added, that early authoritiae show us no such 
persons as Banquo a^d his son l^eilEice. nor have refifton to think that the 
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latter ever fled further from Macbeth than across the flat scene, according to 
the stage direction. Neither were Banquo or his son ancestors of the house 
of Stuart. All these tilings are now know^n; but the mind retains pertina- 
ciously the impression made by the impositions of genius."^ 

WILI.IAM ROBERTSON ON THE REAL MAf’BETH 

Very few kings of so leiiiote a period have attained to the undying celeb- 
rity of Macl>cth. As long as the English language endures, his name will 
be as widely known as that of the great Alfred, his character will retain the 
familiar features inqiressetl on it by the magic genius of Shakespeare, and it 
w'ill be as imi)os.sible to disentangle the historical personage from the weird 
being of rornanet*, as to pitdiire “the nuM'k and hoary Duncan,” a young and 
inexperieriei'd prine(‘, ni(‘eting hi.s unlini(‘ly fat(‘ in the flower of youth. 

The (luaiiit v(-rs('.s ot th(‘ jirior ol bochleven liave ('iiibodied some of the 
tales and trarlitions handl'd down by the partisans of the rival families, 
and it will creati' little surprise' to find that in a stat(' of society in which " the 
rights of blood” wen* jiaramouiit. the .stigma of illegitimacy was freely cast 
upon both competitois for the crown. Wyntoim^' lias recordc'd how Duncan, 
wcark'd with the' chase, and sejiarated from his usual attendants, found rest 
and shelt('i Avithin tlu* humble mill of EeTteviot, how love bade the king re- 
turn where chance had shown the way; and ho\v Malcolm, whose blood has 
flow'eel in the' v(‘ins of every hlnglish and Scottish king but St('i)hen, from the 
days of Ih'iiry IVaiielerc, siirung from this intrigue with the ‘Tnilnare’s 
dowThtyr of Eurte'wvot ” 

As th(' taint u)jon the blood of Malcolm W’as sup}) 0 '-('d to Ix' inherited 
from his niotlu'r, so the stain upon the pedigree' of Macbeth was attributed 
to till' niormaers lather, and in the .same old verses it may Ix' read how thi' 
mother of th(' Moiay eliK'ftaiii, w'andering by chance in the w'oods, met wdth 
“aiK' fayr man, iK'vvr nane sa layre as sclio thowThl than,” and how' Macbeth 
w’as born “the Dewil’s soiu’,” and the inheritor of all his father’s evil ])ro- 
jiensities. As tju' tali''man of succi'ss was eventually uiion the side of Mal- 
colm, .so the tales of the tyranny and crinie.s of his antagonist increa.sod and 
multi[)lied. until tlu'v a.ssunu'd the wi'll-knowTi form in tlu' ])ag(‘s of Boece,"' 
w’hich, copied inti* tlu' chronich' of JIolinsh(‘d,'^'' attracted the notice of the 
master-mind that hasstauqx'd the fiction with immortality ' 

It may be gatlieri'd from the circumstances of his early lif(‘ that Maclx'th 
did not attain ('vi'ii to the jxisition of mormaer without a struggle The tw'o 
sons of Kuadhri — Roderick or Kory — the first know'n member of the Moray 
family, succei'ded according to the (Jaelic custom, Finlay filling the oflice 
of tanist during the lifetime of hi^i brother Malbride. He was slain by his 
ne])h('ws, who evidi'iitly ^nti'iided to retain tlu' right of succession within 
tlu'ir immediate branch of the family; (lUcorngain, who must have been 
chosen tani^t on his brother’s accession to the mormaerdom, following Mal- 
colm to the exclusion of Finlay’s son, Maeb(4h, whose right to the lanist.shij) 
was undoubted, a^id wiio^nust have tiius four^J himself shuti out Trom the 
seniority to\\hich he w'as^fully entitled to aspire as representative of uie junior 
branch of Rory's family. The union of Gilcomgain with a daughter of the 
Macalpinc famfly must Iiavc still further "strengthened Tiis position, and as 

Hume Brqfvn = ROC'S an tasy ex])lanatir)npfor the hlackcningsjf Macl^h’s name in the 
fact thkt later historians ch'siniig to tr^e an niibiokou line of kings back to primeval times, 
felt that Macbeth laid interrupted the continuitv. and was. thcHcfore. a monster of evil origin 
and nature. ] 
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Macbeth is subsequeutly entitled dux by the contemporary Marianus,"^ it 
may be conjectured that if he filled the office of toshach— duke or constable 
of the kingdom— during the reign of Duncan, it may have been conferred 
upon him originally as the natural opponent of the rival line of Kenneth 
Macduff, with which the kinsman who had supplanted him was closely con- 

nccU|k Malcolm’s reign, however, witnessed the deaths of 

Oilcomgain and uf his wife’s brother; and though the name of the momiaer’s 
enemy is not menlionrd. it is hardly possible to doubt that when he ivas sur- 
prised aiul burned with fifty of Ins followers, it was the deed of Macbeth 
avenging the murder of his father and reasserting his claim upon the mor- 
ma(‘rship. Tlie subsequent death of lioedhe’s son transferred his claim upon 
the throne to his sister (Iruoch, whose marriage with Macbeth reversed the 
position in which the mormner had hitherto stood, and placed him in the 
])ositinn of (lilcoiugain. Henceforth his int(‘rest was closely bound up with 
the family to which he had hitlierto been Inistile, though, had Duncan been 
pro'iiperous, liis fi(l(*li1 y might hav(‘ stood the test. It was the disastrous career 
of tins imfortunab' princ(‘ wiiich first seems to have aroused the ambition of 
Macbeth: but even then his hostility was socrel It was not in open battle 
that Duncan lost Ins life, nor was the crown of Scotland the prize of the 
victor in a hard-fought field, tlu' final sceme in “the smith’s bothy” being 
strongly suggc'stive of tr(‘achery. 

Tii(‘ historicjd Macludh a])[)ears to have been an able monarch, and re- 
ligions aft('r the fashion of the age, for his reign has lx‘en handed down in 
tradition as an ('ra of feitility and prosperity — gem'rally a sign of the ability 
of the ruler; and he is recorded with his queen amongst the earliest benefactors 
of tli(‘ Culdee society of Lochkwen With their joint grant to fhe little priory 
is aHKociat(‘d the only historical mention of the true descent of the lady Gruoch; 
ami the veu(‘ial)le (’ulde(‘ who briefly registered tludr donation little thought 
that, in (‘iitering the sinqilo notice, he was jierpetuating the solo record of the 
r(‘al nature of the claims of his benefactors uj)on the throne they were accused 
of usurjiing. tlis liberality to the poor of Rome is also mentioned by a con- 
lemiiorary historian Mai ianus,^^^ but in such a manner as to leave it a matter 
of doubt wind her the king was ever present in person at the Kternal City. 
[Skene thinks he may have gone there to secure absolution for the murder 
of Duncan.] 

For fiv(‘ years after the fall of Duncan his successful rival reigned in peace, 
wli(‘n an attemjit was made by the adherents of the late king to regain their 
lost ascendency. The children of Duncan were still in their infancy, and 
their cau.se was siistniruHl by their grandfather, CVinan, the aged abbot of 
Dunkeld; but his deteat and death, ‘‘%vith nine times twenty warriors,” 
extinguished for a time the hopes of the House wf Atholl, and only served 
to .secure the throne more finRly in the power of Macbeth. Seven years 
elap.sed and tlie fortunes of the house of Moray were still in the ascendant, 
when several of the (’onfessof’s Norman favourites, wdio w’cre driven from 
Englanii on fhe return of#Carl Godwin, tied foi* refuge be J^ond the TV'eed, 
and the asylurp granted to the fugitives at Macbeth court may have afforded 
a pretext for the liostility of Sivrard, who, tw^o yearslater, invarfed the domin- 
ions of the Scotti^i^king. Tlie whole force of the Northumbrian provinces 
collected around the bannef of the Danisii «arl, and attacked Macbeth on the 
day of “ the fSeven ‘Sleepers fifteAi hundred. ofii the Anglt-Danes fell in 
the contest, with the, son and nephew 5f the earl, but Siward gained 
th^day, slew three ^thousand cf Ijljje 'eneipy — the detested Normans ^ongst 
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the number— and carried off a booty unprecedented in the annals of border 
warfare. 

The great success of the Anglo-Danish earl is genefally supposed t® have 
reinstated Malcolm on the throne, but no such inference can be drawn from the 
accounts of contemporary writers, by whom no allusion is made to the Scot- 
tish prince; the espousal of the suppliant’s cause by the Confe.ssor, and the 
directions given by the saintly king toSiward to re-establish the heir of Dun- 
can in his ancestral kingdom, only appearing m the pages of the Anglo-Nor- 
mah chroniclers for the purpose of indirectly furthering the subsequent 
feudal claims of the l^higlisli kings. As the rout of the Scottish army l^efore 
the walls of Durham and th(‘ir sulxsequent contest with Thorfinn Sigurdson 
hastened the catastrophe of the first king of tlu' houst* of Atholl, so the un- 
successful issue of his (‘ncounter witli lOarl Siward may have e\Tntually proved 
fatal to the mormaer; but Macbetli lield his ground for four years, and the grav(‘ 
had long clos(*d over tlie Danish earl, wlien the (kdeat and ileaUi of his former 
antagonist at Lumphanan [August Joth, 1057] in A) lerdeenshi re, removed the 
first obstacle from the patli of the youthful Malcolm. For three or four months 
the contest still continued to be maintainod by (xilcomgain’s son Lulach, the 
feeble successor of his able kinsman, until his death in Strathbogie [March 
17th, 1058], where he is said to hav(‘ been betrayinl, or to have lost his life 
through some stratagem of his enemies, ])ut an end for the time to the strug- 
gle between the rival houses, and the heir of Duncan without further diffi- 
culty obtained po.ssession of the vacant throne. 

Wyntoun ^ is the first to mention the jK)])ular story of Birnam Wood com- 
ing to Dunsinane, but he places the death of Macbeth at Lumphanan, attrib- 
uting it to “a knycht nowclit borne of ■vvyf,”wdio is transformed by Boece^‘ 
into Alacduff. As Fife was “in the crown” in the days of Malcolm Can- 
more, wffio granted the earldom to his son /ICthelred, the Maialuff earl of Fife 
of the fabulists— a })eing unknown to Wyntoun— must be set down as a myth.'*’* 




CHAPTER II 

FROM MALCOLM CANMORE TO DAVID I 

[ior.8-iir).TAi) 1 

Din'd ly and indirectly the Norman Conquest influenced Scot- 
land only less profoundly than England itself In Ihe case of Scot- 
land It was leas immediate and obtrusive, yet In its totality it is a 
fact of the first importance in the national history In its full 
measure that influence will appear only in the gradual modification 
of Scot tish society and Scottish institutions throughout the roi«>ns 
of Malc olm and his successors On Malcolm’s personal foi tunes the 
Conquest had a direct and lasting effect. — Hume Brown 

MALCOLM (ill) CANMORE (10r>8-l(K>3 A D ) BEGINS A NEW ERA 

When Lulach, who had continued the war after the danth of Macbeth; 
and who is nominally counted a king, though called the “fati^Qi^s," was slain 
at Essie in Strathbogie, several months later, Malcolm Canrnore, or Cean- 
niore [i.c., Greatheacl], became king. With his reign a new and clearer 
era of the history of Scotland commences. 

The Scottish Gaels had proved themselves capable of government. The 
united monarchy of Scone lasted for two centuries in spite of its powerful 
neighbours, but it was dependent almost entirely on the attachment of the 
clans to their chiefs and of the whole race to the hereditary king. It was tra- 
ditional, not constitutional, with some a(^jepted customs, otherwise it could 
not liave held together, but with little settled law^and no local government. 
It wanted the elements of civil life, for it had no organised towns or assem- 
blies of the people. Tliere was little commerce or trade. Cattle and sheep 
were the chief commodities ancf the medium of exchange, 'there is no trace 
of an inriepertdent coinage^ Christianity had n8t yet Itavened the whole 
population, though the monasteries were centres^of light withip limited 
circles. • , 

The Celtic charao^e^ alien to set and quick forms of^business, wa% alive 
to the pleasures of the^irnagination, orator^, and song. Its Cardinal defect 
was a light regard for truth. Its chief ^rtueyas de'i^tion to a ftader,,ilrhethfer* 
pnest, chief, or king. •The G^ristian Aji^o-Saxons ofatljp lotions, 
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Norsemen, only recently and half converted, in the islands of the north and 
west, brought qualities and customs into the common stock of the future 
Scottish people which were wanting to the ('elts. The Anglo-Saxon in his 
original home, as in Britain the inhabitant of the [ilain — the creeping Saxon, 
as he was called by an Irish bard — developed in the house and the town a 
better regulated freedom, th(‘ domestic and civic virtues. Ilis imagination, 
even his poetry, had a touch of prose, but he possessed (pialiti('s of f)lain speech, 
common sense and truth, the (‘sstmee of trust. The contact — for it was a 
contact, not a coruiuest — with this race was of the highest v.alue to the Scot- 
tish nation of the future. The Normans introduced ikwv elcmients, the spirit 
of chivalry and the too rigid bonds of the feudal law. Tlu' changes due to 
these iKwv elements began in Scotland in the reign of Malcolm Canmore, 
and w'crc coinplcded in those of his descendants. The Scottish Celtic king- 
dom became gradually civilised under Saxon and Norman influences, wdnle 
retaining its nativ(‘ vigour. The result was the establishment uf the indepim- 
dence of Scotland within its present bounds during the* jirosperous reigns 
(1107-1285) of the Alexanders.' 

THK TRE.\TY OF AUERNETHY 

Malcolm had passed about fifteen years at the court of the Confessor 
before he became king (in 1058) and in his long exile he must have form(‘d 
various English connections, as w(*ll as bi'come habituated to the manners of 
the sister country. He may, therefore, be supi)os(‘d to have, from the first, 
kept up a more intimate intercourse w’lth England than had beiai customary 
with his predecessors. 

TJie principal events that make up the history of the reign of Malcolm 
arose out of his connection with the unfortunate' Ivadgar .Ethduig. Eadgar 
fled to Scotland, according to the most probablf' account, with his mother and 
his two sisters, in the beginning of lOOS f‘^] and, soon after, Malcolm espousi'd 
Eadgar's elder sister, Maigaret ‘ Fioni some cause*, wdiicli is not distinctly 
explained, Malcqhn did not arrive wdth his forces in time to supjiort the in- 
surrection of the jieople of Northunibiia, in conjunction wdth the Danes 
and the friends of Eatlgar, in the following year; and it was not till after the 
complete suppression of that attempt, and the' wbefle of the east coast, freim 
the Humber to the Tyne, had been maele a elesert by the remorse'le'ss ve'ri- 
geance of the Norman, that the Sceittish king, in 1070, e-ntere'el Englanel, 
through Curnberlanel, and spreael ne'arly as gre'at devastation in the wx'stern 
parts of York anel Durham as William had elone in the east. He commaneleel 
his soleliers to spare only the young men and w'omen, anel the'y wTre elriven 
into Scotlanel to be made slave's. After this raiel, says the chroniclei’, there 
w^as no village or cottage ii* Scotland without its English slave or handmaid. 

It was not till 1072 that William the Coifqucror founel leisure to chastise 
Malcolm for this inroad. He then aelvance'el into Scotlanel anel w'asted the 
country as far as the Tay, though the inhabitants, after the plan which they 
had been accustbnjeel to [xirsue in such cases 1 om the days* of Qalgacus, 
and which they continual to follow occasionally to a much, later age, de- 
stroyed or removed everj-thing of value as the invader aejvanced, so that, as 
the Saxon chronicler expresses it, “he nothing found o/ that which to him 
the better was.” Ift the end, however, Malcolm *camt to him at Abernethy,!. 
in 1072, w^henf according t© the Saxok Chronicle, a peace ^as arranged 

[‘"Her vlrtuos /Qocc tliau his wars make.^iis reign an eiibch of Scottish history.” — 
Mackay,*^! ' ' 
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between the two kings, on Malcolm agreeing to give hostage^;, and to do hom- 
age to William as liis liege lord. William then returned home with his army. 

This transaction makes a principal figure in the controversy which was 
formerly carried on witli so much unnecessary heat, and which still continues 
to divide historical inquirers respecting the alleged dependence, in ancient 
times of the kingdom of Scotland upon the Englisli crown. The position 
taken by the jusserters of this dependence appears to be that, from a date 
long bc^fore thv:» Norman conquest of lOngland, the Anglo-Saxon kings of that 
country had, irt .tioim' \vay or other, obtained possession of the sovereignty 
of the whole island, imd the kings of vSrotland, as well as the princes of Wales, 
had h“C(wne tlieir acknowledged vassals Wo may say, without hesitation, 
that this notion is directly opposed to the whole course of the history of the 
two countries.'' 

In the words of Hisliop Stubbs,' the complicated question of the Scottish 
lioniag(‘, an obligation ba.sed, it i.s said, on the commendation of the Scots 
to headward the lOlder, on the grant of Ciimbeiiand by Eadmund to Malcolm, 
and on the grant of bothian by lOadgar or Canute to the king of Scerts, was 
one of those diploinatie knots wliieh are kept unsolved by mutual reservations 
until the tune comes when they must be eut by the sword. .But in view 
of the importance given to the subject in learned debate, we give a some- 
what Unigthy revu'W of it." 


K WM. KOUKHTSON S ACrOl'NT OF THE FA'OLISH TL.MMS IN SCOTLAND 

An iiKpiiry into the lelations existing between the English and Scottish 
kingdoms in the olden time has eeased to be a inattorof any but historical im- 
portane(‘, the time being past when 1 he forgorii'S of Hardyng were rewarded with 
a pmsion from an iMiglish king, and the arguments of Atwotxl burneil by the 
eommon hangman by order of a Scottish jiarliament. The fooling, however, 
which prompted both the forgcTies and the pension exercised an all-powerful 
intliienei' over the ehronielers of both nations, alter the question of feudal 
(l(‘pen(l(’neo had once been raised, and as the aeeounts of tlie earlier trans- 
actions between th(‘ two countries are hirnished e.vclusivel^ by the advocates 
ol one side of the question, of whom it may be most truly said, in the language 
applied by (iibbon to the writer's of a dillerent age, ‘‘their knowledge will 
appear gradually to inercase as their means of information must have dimin- 
i^shod," great caution is necessary in \\eighing the (‘videnco which is supplied 
from souie(‘s so open to suspicion. 

The habit of forRinR charters after the Norman Conquest is notorious, 
whilst claims were frequently put forward, and often by the most sacred 
characters, about which it is difficult to decide whether they display the 
Rroswst Ignorance or the most unblushing effrontery. Tire same class 
whicii supplied the forgers of^chartors and the fabricators of false claims 
also compiled the ehroniele.^, and wdieii recklessness of assertion was con- 
sidered justifiable in the reqiiisition of a bishop, urging the claims of his 
^ head of Chrisiendom, what limits can be 

f r advocate, engaged, in asserting the supposed 

lights of his Tiege lord over an alien and often hostile kingdom? 


^arly Forgeries and •Interpolation}^ 
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said to rest cither upon passages interpolated in a true text ; actual forgeries 
and fabrications: or else upon amplifications and exaggerations of the truth. 
The reign of Eadgar, as depicted in the Anglo-Norman Chronicles, is fertile 
in examples of the second description. After the coronation of that king at 
Bath, he is said by three MSS. of the Saxon Chronicle to have sailed to 
Chester, where he was met Ijy six kings, who all pledged themselves to bo his 
ejenvyyrhtan, or allies, by sea and by land. dCthelward,'* in the chronicle 
which he compiled for the iis(j of his cousin, the Emperor Otho’s daughter, 
though he alludes to Eadgar ’s coronation in 973, takes no notice of the meet- 
ing at Chester; but in tlu' twelfth century, and in the psge^s of Florence ^ 
of WortTHt(‘r, the coronation, which alone appenrs to have stimulated the 

E oetic energy of tlie Anglo-Saxon hards, is complet(‘ly eclipsed in importance 
y the subsc(]iient progress on tlu* Dee. 

Eight kings now' meet the English monaich, rowing him submissively to 
the monastc'iy of St John, and upon his return to his palace Eadgar turns 
to his nobles, with the remajk that none of his successors ought to vaunt 
himself king of the Angles until he had enjoyed a similar triumph! It 
easier to unfk'rstand the [irocess by which th(‘ six kings grew into eight, 
with Kenneth of Scotland in the van, than to account for the silence of the 
contemporar}" yEthelward, and of every Saxon chronicler before the Con- 
quest, about a triumph to which Eadgar himself is supposed to have attached 
so much iriijortance. 

Two charters an* conru'cted wdth the supposed occurrences of this period, 
both of w’hich Inive beiui condcmn(‘d as spurious. The first w'as evidently 
intended to pass for a donation made at Eadgar’s coronation, for it is witnessed 
by the eight kings “at Bath in the PVast of Pentecost,’’ but dated unluckily 
in 966, five years Ix'fore Ki'nneth (‘ouhl sign hiniM'lf Rex Scotorum,” or 
Eadgar was crow’iK'd at “ the city of sick men” ’ The second is fianied far more 
skilfully, but bears evident marks of the Norman era of its composition, 
and some circumstances connc'ctcd wnth it are especially worthy of notice. 
A new charter, dated in 071, and attested amongst other witnesses by Sigegar, 
was confirmed by the pope in 96.3, in the time of Sigegar’s predecessor Ayl- 
ward! The interp ilation is unmistakable. Another fabrication which has 
been ifiserted amongst the events of this reign is the cession of the Lothian 
to Ketmeth of Scotland, to be held of the English crowm as a hereditary 
feudal fief. 

Passages of the third desciiption — amplifications and exaggerations of 
the truth — are occasionally more difficult to deal w’ith. The events of some 
of the most interesting periods of Anglo-Saxon history w'ere jirincipally pre- 
served in ballads, traditions, or legends, and too much stress should not be 
laid upon the minuti* accuracy of accounts handed dowm through the medium 
of such authorities, wdioso exnressions, wdien they exalt the prowess or power 
of their favourite heroes, are apt, how'ever tfiey may have suffered in ele- 
gance, to gain rather than lose force in the Latin form under which they appear 
in later chronicles. Itesults alone can test their t^futh, and where fairly judged 
they w'ill generally be foimd^very accurate whereto special en^ w'as to be 
gained by an opposite course. There is no difficulty, however, in asdbrtain- 
ing the real course pursued by the Anglo-Saxon kings whenevA- a prince of 
alien race submitted to their authority, Welsh history affording abundant 
examples, thougli it \yill be unnecei^ary to ascend Jiighf^r • than the reign of 
Alfred. 

What were tfee practical resultscof the subjugation of Wales to the Anglo- 
Saxon i^onarchy?t ?Ier princes paid tribute to the ‘English king, giving 
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hostages for their fidelity, and occasionally attending the court of their 
overlord, and subscribing his charters as Subreguli; her prelates, coasecrated 
by an English metropolitan, received the pastoral staff from the English 
king, and her people, numbered amongst the subjects of the Anglo-Saxon 
crown, were included in Eadgar’s laws amongst the “Angles, Danes, or 
■Britons, on ever> side of my dom'.nion.’^ 

No tribute was ever levied since the days of Oswy and Egfrid upon the 
Scottish pco]->lo, no authentic chartc'r attests the presence of a Scotti^ king 
at the ]']nglish c,<mrt to subscribe his name amongst the attendant Subreguli, 
and no (hildee pi elate acknowl(‘dge(* the supn'inacy of the metropolitan 
either cl York or Canterbury; and unless practical results of this description 
can be bh()\Mi to have ensued, no passage in a chronicle, however reiterated 
or exaggerated in the ])ages of subseciuent writers, will prove the dependence 
of tlif' Scottish kingdom ujxm an Anglo-Saxon overlord. 

It is unnec(‘ssarv to ('iitei* u])on tlie Brctwalda controversy, for, granting 
the theory in its fulk'st extc'iit, tlie tribes Ix'vond the Forth would scarcely 
have paid a deference to the llomanesqm* authority, supposed to have been 
first vested in a petty Su.<-sex Ilcrctoga, which they had invariably refused 
to the imperial hcuUmaiits 'The power of Oswy was based upon a very 
different foundation, it was won by the sword and lost by the sword; a veri- 
table coiKjuest as far as it (‘xteiided, entailing a foreign bishop and foreign 
tax-gat Inuers, botli bislio]) and (icrefax flying aft«T the battle of Nechtans- 
mere, and never more exercising jurisdiction or exacting Gafol beyond the 
Forth. 

The Alleged Submis.sion of Confftantinc II 

No claim is again put forward to any authority over the Scots until a 
passage, occurring m two MSS. of the Saxon Chronicle, ^ represents Cohstan- 
stine 11 as tendering a voluntary submission to the elder Eadward at Bake- 
well in th(‘ IVak, in the last year of that sovereign’s i>fign. It is as follows: 


1I(‘ went tlirnce into Pcnc-lond, to Biideniii-welJ, und comniandi'd a burhXo be built 
tliereiiulo and nmiuuxl And llion chose linn t(» father and lord tlie ki#g of Scots, and the 
whole natn)u of the Bcots, and lla^^nald and Eadulf’s son, and all those who dwell in Worth* 
umbna, as well English as Danes and Northmen, and others And also the king of the 
Stratti Clyde Wealli and all the Strath-Clyde "Wcalli ” 6 


How far does this jiassage agree wuth the true history of the perioef as far 
as that can be ascertained? Alfred^s rule never extended over the Danes 
Ihree years before his supposed appearance at Baknwell, Reginald Hy Ivar 
was in his grave. The Irish Annals,' at this period most accurate and tftist- 
aU '•onnected with the Hy Ivar family, place his death 
in 9-1. Undoubtedly, the luiglish chronology of this era is hopelessly con- 
fused, and Horence "places theje events under that year - 


Malcolm I and Malcolm II 

2 ^ ^berlarid to Malcolm I as a tew was the cause, 
fa the first authenticated meeting between an* Anglo-Saxon 

frontier, and it was upon the 
that,%fjpr tbe M^mation,of Eadmund, the Scots rmewed 
Eadred, The grant lapsed upon the death of 
‘.rtf and aaino m*e mention is evef mack' 

01 the Scottish oaths, they gjiust Imve been given in .relation to this grant 
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of Cumberland, the withdrawal of the Icrn from Malcolm’s successor Indulf 
affording, perhaps, a reason for that king’s invasion of the Lothians and 
capture of Edinburgh. It is scarcely necessary to point out the usual confu- 
sion between Scots and Danes in the account of Malmesbury that the former 
“chose Eric for their king,” and suffered accordingly with the Danes. 

Eadgar’s reign has already b(‘en noticed, and the Scots are not again men- 
tioned, even by tlio Anglo-S"orman chroniclers, before the reign of Canute, 
who is said by three MSS. of the Sarnn Chronicle^' to have marched to the 
north on his return from Rome in 10,'R, wlien Malcolm IT “ became his man, 
but only held that alh'giance a litth* while.” Lothian had by this time been 
annexed to the Scottisli dominions, eithei by actual coiuiuest or by the 
cession of Kadulf (^udel — a cession which stands out in strong contrast to 
the idea of the Anglo-Saxon monarchy which the lati'r chroniclers and their 
followers would wish to convey. Who ever heard rif two feudatories annex- 
ing, or resigning, teriitories without the permission of their overkmh'' 

Willuwi the Conqueror and Mulcohn Canniorc 

The earliest connection between a king of Scotland and one of the Norman 
line of ]^]nglish kings w.as brought idxiut through the reception and encoui- 
agement afforded to Eadgar /Ktheling and his sujiporters by his sistei’s lius- 
baiul, Malcolm Canmore. I'nc'asy at tla* favour shown to the Saxon exiles, 
William marched to the north, and at a meeting at Aberiudhy, biwond the 
Forth, Malcolm “became his man,” giving up his son Duncan as a hostagt' 
for the fulfilment ol the engageanents then contractcal. Some light is thrown 
upon the nature of thes(‘ engagianents by the subseiiuent transactions between 
Malcolm and Rufus, for niiKdeen years after the treaty of Abernethy, when 
Robert and Eadgar arranged a jjeace bet^^een the hostile kings, it was agre(‘d, 
“ut Willielmo, sicut patri suo olx'divit, Malcolrnus obc'dind, (d Malcolmo 
xii. villas, quas in Anglia .sub jiatre illius habuerat, Wilhi'lnuis rederet, et 
xii. marcas auri singulis aiiriis daret.” 

Nearly two yeais, however, were suffered to elajise without any steps 
being taken by V/ilham to carry out this arrangenaait, until a severe illru'ss 
inducc'd him to yield to the suggestions of his nobk's, who wi'ix' anxious 
to re-establish a firm peace between the two countries, and accord- 
ingly, on the arrival of an emba.s.sy from Malcolm, a meiding was ])ro- 
po.se(l ut Gloucester. On the arrival of Malcolm, however, who had been 
conducted to the place of meeting with all due honour by Eadgar dOtheling, 
Rufus, now recovered from his illness, refused to hold any communication 
with him, referring him to the judgment of the English barons alone — a 
course to which Malcolm refused to submit, objecting “to do right” to the 
Phiglish king excejit by the judgment of the peers of both realms, and upon 
theJfrontiers ol the two kingdoms.' 

•Certain inferences aic .sdiiietinics drawn fiom the expression rectifuduirm fnrcrc, “to do 
right ” — though it is always dangerous to lay too much stress upon the strict and exact legal 
meaning of every woid employed by a chronieler — and 'it is implied that “right” could only 
be “done” by “a vaJtsal to his siiiv’rior,” and that, therefo ref Malcolm was "Wdliam’s vassal — 
for the kingdom of Scotland ffhe simple answ^er to this is, that not an acre of land could be 
held under the fetidal system t*y “noble tenure,” except by homage, or vassalage, the extent 
of the vassalage b.eing identical with the extent of the^fief, and not necessarily implying the 
entire dei>endence of the holder upon the overlord of the flef. He might hold other tiels of 
innumerable other ovcrlwds. Thus in arfreaty of peace beteveenfVliiiip Augustus and Rich- 
ard, the latter agrees “ ut ipse faclet Regi Frunt^ sermtia et jvsticiae in cur^'a Itegis Francim ' 
do singulis feodls <luos ab eo teket”; so ^at the* English king W'as ready “to do service and 
‘ right ' in the French king’s court” for every flef he held of him,. without in the least imply- 
ing the aubjoetjou ofi.ihc*!^ugli8h crown to the French. 
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Hence it may be gathered that Malcolm had received a grant of manors, 
and a yearly subsidy, in return for his homage at Abernethy ; and as he was 
willing to renew his homage on the same conditions— to obey Williarn as he 
hati obeyed liLs father— whilst he resented the demand of Rufus by a declara- 
tion of war, it is evident that this demand must have been an innovation 
upon the original agreement. Hu-d Malcolm become the liegeman of the con- 
queror at Abernethy for the kingdom of Scotland, he would have held it from 
that time forward as a fi(if of the English crown, and there could have been 
no reasonable obji'ction ligainst his “doing right” in the court of his over- 
lord, mjd according to the judgment of “'his peers,” the English barons, as 
his tenure would have been exactly similar to theirs. Nor must it bo for- 
gotten that it wa.>, Maleolm, and not William, who sought for the re-estab- 
ksliinent of thf coiuiueror’s arranginnenf, a most inexplicable line of conduct 
If It is to be assum(‘d that the Scottish king was eager to lay the independence 
of his kingdom at the f(‘et of the 
l^higlish monarch, but pcnleclly int(‘l- 
ligil)l(‘ on tlie supjiosition that Malcolm 
was anxious for a nniewal of his sub- 
sidy, which Rufus was iinwilling to 
grant without a further ackiiow'ledg- 
ment of dependence. 

Idu' struggle of King Alexander 
was against iIk' encroachments of the 
I'highsh cliuvch, and the tenacity with 
wlneh he opposed everytliing tliat 
could “ in any way derogate' from the 
liberty or dignity of tlie Scottish king- 
dom’ maiks the manner in w'hich ho 
w'ould ha\e iiK't any ('iieroachments 
upon tlie indepeiulenee of liis erowm. 

Ills successor David was an English 
baron, and, as such, was the tirst to 
•sw'car alh'giance to his niece Matilda in 
the grcjit council held at London in British Tomb 

1120, and liad Ah'xande'r be'cii the liege- 
man of Henry for his kingdom, mo.st assuieelly would he have been present at 
Salislmry ten years eiirher, w'Ik'ii, “Coiivemtio ojitimatum et baronurn totius 
Anglia' apud SaroslK'riarn facta (*st. (^ui in pnesentia regis Heiirici homa- 
gium Hlio suo Williclnio fecerunt, ot fidelitatem juraverunt.” The absence 
of th(' ekiei brother, who held no lands in England, from the earlier council^ 
and th(' [irescnce of llu' younger, who li^ld the Honour of Huntingdon, at the 
later, distinctly mark that the homage must ha\y,' been performed for fiefs in 
England. When there were ii(»liefs held, no homage was refpiired. 

By the Convention of Falaise, “William, king of Scots, became the liege- 
nian of his lord the king of England, against all men, for Scotland, and for all 
his other latids, and perfumed fealty to him to his lic^e lord, as all the 
other lieges of the king were accustomed to do; and ali?o to king Henry the 
son, saving his fealty to king Henry the father. ” - All the kiflg of Scotland’s 
lieges, wdiether clergy or laity,* became in consequence the liegemen of the 
, English king ; EngTisk gawisons, paid out i)f the Scottish revenue, were to be 
introduced ^nto five of the principal Scottish ci^tles ; and ^11 English fugi- 
Bves for felony were ^to be captured by the king of Scots, and given over to 
b^pglish justice (unless they^weref ready of their Q\fii •svill “ to stand to 
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right” in the English court); whilst Scottish fugitives might, if they chose, 
“stand to right” in the ICnglish coui’t. In consequence of this arrangement, 
William, his earls, and his barons, were frequent attendants as vassals “ in the 
court of their lord the king of England,” to whose decision the Scottish king 
was obliged to submit in his contest about the see of St, Andrews, and whose 
license he was obliged to obtain before repressing the disturbances in Callo- 
way. Such were some of the imnie(liat(‘ consequences of “homage for the 
kingdom of Scotland.” 

By the charter given by Richartl to William at Canterbury, Roxburgh, 
and Berwick, the I’f'iiiainiTjg castU's occupied by KnglLsh garrisons were re- 
stored to William as hrs ab.solute and inalienable prfiperty, all the stipula- 
tions which Henry “pei novas chartas et per captionem suam extorsit” 
were declari'd null and void, and the relations betweem the two kingdoms were 
to be re-catablislK'd on the same footing as in the reign of Malcolm TA", all 
claims being settk’d according to the d(‘cisi(>n of four English nobles to be 
named by William, and foui Scottish nobl(*s to be chosen by Richard. All 
the lands held by Malcolm m the county of Huntingdon, and elsewhere, 
were to be held on the same tcaiure liy William, tlu* allegiance sworn to Henry 
by William’s vassals was resigned and given back, and William then became 
the liegeman of Riclianl “for all the lands for which his predecessors had been 
liegemen of the lOnglish kings ” 

As by the restoration of the allegiance of the vassals of the Rcotti.sh crow^n 
to their native sov(>reign the relations Ix'tween the two kingdoms w’oio re- 
stored to “their original footing,” and as it is clearly showai by this charter 
that liege homage, for Scotland, and its eonsinjupriees—tlie rights and pie- 
rogatives of an overlord which w’cre exercised by Henry — had been extorted 
from William “jior novas chartas et ca])iionem snam,” such “original foot- 
ing” must have been that of indefienckmce As in tlu* K'igii of Malcolm the 
allegiance of the Scots w’as due to their nativ(‘ sovenMgn alone, tliat sovereign 
could have acknowledged no overloid of the lands for wliieli they rendered it; 
and as Malcolm w'as ‘‘liomo regis Anglia* eo modo f|uo avus suns fuerat 
homo veteris Hcnrici,” it follows neet'ssarily that the homage renrlered by 
Malcolm and David to the kings of England could not have been homage for 
their native kingdom. Nor w'as such homage ever again performed by William, 
his son, or his grandson, or it would have inevitably been followed by the 
English king repeating the conduct of Henry IT, and ex(?rcising the preroga- 
tives of an overlord over Scotland proper, and all the vassals of the Scottish 
crown. 


The True Meaning of Homage” 

In fche feudal era, wdiemany one became the va.ssal of another, he first 
performedT the homag(‘, and then received the fiefs for which tlie homage 
was rendered. The homage might be either general or specified, vague or 
for fiefs particularised, liege or simple. Tliiisr after some dispute, Edward 
III acknow’ledge(^ himself “<the liegeman of Kin^? Philip of FrUnce <igaiust 
all men,” for the ducliy of Guyenne and the country of Ponthicu: his homage 
was liege, and fhe fiefs for' which it was rendered w'cre specified. The homage 
extorted from William by Plenry “per novas chartas et peg captionem suam,” 
was distinctly specified as “liege homage for the *kingi'Iom of Scotland and 
all his other lands.” Tha^irendered at Vork by Alexander II, ni 1287, was 
for the lands he received in En^and in compensation for his claims — de 
prcBdictU terris. fti ^tber cases, and .oft^n wh^e the native or extent of the 
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homa«e tvos a matter of dispute, il was tendered in general terms, and a 
reservation was often made by the tenderer, or the acceptor, or by both. 

Thus, in the case of Philip and Edward, alluded to above, the former 
accepted the liege homage of Edward sauf son droit— the very words so often 
occurring in the transactions relating to homage between the English and 
Scottish kings— with a reservation of his claims as actual proprietor of certain 
lands in Gascony. So, also, in the English version of the homage rendered 
by Alexander III to Edward I, after he had become “the liegeman of the 
king of England against all men.” Edward is represented accepting his 
homage “s^ilvo jure (‘t clamio ... pro hoinagio pro regno Scotia?.” 
Evidently, according to the feudai interpretation, and as the writer of the 
Memoramlum understood it, a tender of homage in general terms did not 
Dpceasarily carr>’ witli it anything mor(‘ than the vague luid general allegiance 
of the )i<)mager, and Edward is accordingly rei)re.sented as accepting such 
general Immage with a reservation ('f his further claims. In all cases of 
vague and general liomage it is important to boar this in mind. 

The liomage pcrfoimcd by the kings of Scotland appears to have been 
usually of this vague d(‘Scrij)lion, and tendered in gtaieral tormt:! — not unlike 
the first hoiuag(‘ oi Edward ITT to l^hilip “jiar paroles gencrales, en disant 
que nous entrions en son homage par ainsi come nous et noz predecessours, 
(lues de Gyenne, estoient jadis entrez en I’omage des rois ae France” — 
and often, in the first instanoo, with a reservation. 

It was only at the commencement of a now reign, or upon the accept- 
ance of a n(‘w fi(‘f, that tlu' (]uestion of liomage was of any real importance. 
Once tendered and acc(*ptod in tli(‘ terms usually agreed upon, its repetition 
on the coi’onation of an heir, or on any other similar occa.sion, Wded no 
real strength to the original tie, and was simply the reiteration of a form 
already si'ttlod. It was of no more intrinsic impoitance than the' repe- 
tition of th(‘ ceiemoiiy of kissing liands on each suceobsive appointment, 
a ceremony, indeed, which represents in the pro.senf day the old feudal tender 
of homage in acknowledgment of a royal grant. 

In short, the real question of the feudal superiority of J^lie one country 
over th(> other re.solves itself into the imiuiry, What did Henry gain by the 
Convention of Falaise? According to the wording of the treaty, he gained 
a distinct a,cknowledgment of the feudal dependence of Scotland upon his 
crown, and if the history of the period is to be believed, he unsparingly exer- 
cised, (luring the remainder of his reign, the prerogatives of an,,,overlord 
which he had thus acquired. Such, liowover, would have been tSe normal 
condition of Scotland had her kings always performed homage fqjr their 
native kingdom; the (Vmveiition of Falaise would have been a tQOckeiy, ^ 
and Henry would have reaped no advf^itage from the fortunate acefient' 
which placed William at his mercy. 

Everything connected with ^his question has so long been the subject 
of bitter contention, and has been so frequently argued with all the bias of 
strong partisanship, that it is aot a little difficult to avoid occasionally fol- 
lowing i^ the^sual beaten ^ack. Rut on viewing the rclatibns between the 
two countries after the Norman conquest as much^ as possible in the spirit 
of a judge rather than in that of an advocate of either party, it*will be found 
that the claims or the more poVerful kingdom on the feudal dependence 
of the weaker were scftrceljp, in the first instance, the r-esult of any settled 
plan or cieep- 4 aid scheme of policy— «nuch less of^ traditional dependence 
01 centuries upon a myjihical Sajeou empireJ^but grew up by degrees out of 
the events of a later neriod 
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Wlien William the Norman marched northwards, six years after his 
victory at Hastings had placed him upon the throne of England, his hold 
upon his new kingdom wjus scarcely yet firmly established. Northumbria 
was still in that disturbed and lawless condition which, ten years later, pre- 
vented its northern portion from being included in the general survey of the 
kingdom; audit was his object, not to add another to the many elements 
of discord in the north by jisserting an empty claim to the dependence of 
Scotland, but to secure the peace of his nortlu‘rn frontiers. Wlum the 
Norman army, in ov(‘rwhelmmg force, was once transported beyond the 
“Scotswater, Malcolm, who had no power of letinng upon the northern 
districts, where the population Wius either lLik(‘warni in his cause or openly 
hostile to it, at once came to terms, and th(‘ Trc'aty of Ahernethy secured 
peace in this (juarter, with one trifling exc(‘ption, during the remainder of 
William’s reign. The .Etheling was now encourag(‘(l to come to terms with 
his kinsman’s lu'w ally; his sui)j)orters no longi'r n'cc'ived th(' assistance which 
had hitherto been openly accoidcMl them, and William lumceforth was at leis- 
ure to turn his whole' attc'ntion fearlessly (‘Isewlu'n'. 

' All this was brought about by the .same means through which the English 
ministry were accustomed, about twoce'uturii's ago, to])acify the Highlands — 
he pensioned Malcolm The' grant of manors, and the' annual subsidy of 
tw('lve marks of gold, were nothing (‘Ls(‘ th.-in a jx'nsion, iK'ce'.ssarily acknowl- 
edged in the feudal ('ra by homage— for all “gentk' teniin'” was at this period 
held by free or ge'utle s('rvic(‘, n('C(‘.ssitatmg hom.'igr™ or (‘Ise the' pc'nsion 
would have' been a tribute*. The' subseejuent conduct of Kufus seems to have 
b(‘en dictated by ox'erweening arrogance ratlu'i than poli(*y — t^yperhia 
— for h(‘ appears to have cared httk' about (k'riving any fiK(‘d and permanent 
advantage from circumstances which must have' uiKpK'stion.ably enabk'd 
him to attach any te'rms he cho.se* to the' asMstaiu'e' lu' rendered to the two 
older sons of Malcolm Caninore. Ih* was satisfu'd, apparently, with a vague 
admi.ssion of his general supe'i lority— and amidst all his faults there were 
gleams, occasionally, of a careless geiu'rosity in the charactiT of the Red King 
—but it must not be foigotteii that jieaci', rather than coiKiuest, was the 
policy of the NeSnnan kings upon their northern frontier. 

Henry raised no claims iijion the kingdom of his queen’s brothers, and 
he afijiears to liavi* discouraged rather than jiromoted the pretensions of the 
.s(‘e of ^'ork■ Ale.xandi'r, accordingly, was not amongst th(; gn'at liegemen 
of the English crown who tendi'red their allegiance to the ill-fated heir of 
Ih'iiry and “good Maud”; but Daviil was situated differently, being 

an English bai-on in right of tlu* Honour of Huntingdon, and a connection 
of a more intimate d(*.scrii)tion ^^as thus established betw(‘en the two 
crowns. 

From this jx'riod it b/.'came th(‘ settk'd object of the Scottish kings to 
aa.sert their anc(‘stral claim ujioii the northern counties, which, if admitted, 
would have undoubtedly goiK' far towards reuniting the'grc'ater portion of 
tlie old Bernician kingdom under the male representative of the Saxon line; 
whilst the English kings Wjyre always naturally |;y('r.se to add 'Jie important 
earldom of Northhrnberdand to the other fiefs, conferred upon tlie royal 
family of Scotland in viKue of their de.scent from Earl Waltheof. The re- 
sults of Stephen’s troubled reign, howeVer, and the^ political necessities 
of Henry Fitz-ICmpre.ss in his early years, all ibutoaAhexed that earldom 
to the Scottish crown, and the demaniii of Henry with which Malcolm com- 
plied at Chester — dernanas whi(5li will be best justi^ed on the plea of ex- 
pediency— simpljr iVjplaced the kingdoms oil their earlier footing." 
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LAST YEARS OF MALCOLM AND HIS QUEEN MARGARET (lOTO-lOW A.D ) 

To return to the reign of Malcolm Canrtiore — after the submission at 
Abemethy he appears to have remained quiet for some years. He did not, 
however finally abandon the cause of his brother-in-law, the iEthelmg; and 
in 1079/choosing his opportunity when the English king was engaged in war 
with his son Robert on the Continent, he again took up arms and made another 
destructive inroaAl into Northumberland The following year, after the re- 
concilement of William and his son, the latter was sent at the head of an 
army against Scotland, hut he soon returned without effecting anything. 
It was immediately after this expedition that the fortress bearing the name 
of the Castellum Novum, on the Tyne, which gave origin to the town of 
Newcastle, was erected as a protection against the invasions of the Scots. 

Wh(‘n Rufus succced(‘d to the hhiglish throne, the two countries appear 
to have been at peace. But in the summer of 1091 we find Malcolm again 
invading Northumberland. Rufus immediately made preparations to at- 
tack Scotland both by sea and land; and, although his ships were destroyed 
in a storm, he advanc(‘d to the north with his army before the close of the 
year. We have already related in the history the course and issue of this new 
war. After being suspended hir a short time by a treaty made, according to 
the Saxon Chronicle;' “at Lothian in England,’’ whither Malcolm came “out 
of Scotland,” and awaited the approach of the enemy, it was renewed by the 
ndusal of the Scottish king to do the English king right — that is, to afford 
him satisfaction about tlie matter in dispute betweim them, anywhere except 
at the usual place — namely, on the frontuTs, and in presence of the chief 
men of both kingdoms. Jbifus rociuircd that Malcolm should make his ap- 
pearance b(‘fore till' hhiglish barons alone, assembled at Gloucester, and sub- 
mit the case to their judgment. 

“It is obvious on feudal iirineiples,” as Allen ^ observes, “that if Mal- 
colm had doiK' liomage for Scotland to the king of England, the Scotch 
nobles must have lieen rcTc-vassals of the latter, und could not have sat in 
court with the tenants in chief of the English crown.” Yet it is evident 
that the nobility of both kingdoms had b(;cn wont on forAer occasions to 
meet and form one court for adjudication on such demands as that now made 
by the English king, 

Tlic hostilities that followed, how’cver, WTre fatal to Malcolm. He was 
slain [treacherously with his (‘Idest son] in a sudden attack made upon him 
while besieging tlie castle of Alnwick, on the 13th of November, 1093. 

The reign of Malcolm was one of the most memorable and important in the 
early history of Scotland. It w'as in his time, and in consequence, in great 
part, of liis personal fortunes, that the first foundations of that intimate con- 
nection were laid which afterw^ards enabfed the country to draw so largely 
upon the supt'rior civilisation of fiigland, and in tnat w^ay eventually revolu- 
tionise the whole of its social condition.* From the time of Malcolm Can- 
more, Scotland ceaseil to bo a ^Celtic kingdom. He himself spoke the lan- 
guage of his forefathers as \wll as Saxon ; but it imy be doubted if any of his 
children ftnderstood Gaelic, ^y more than their Ijnglish mother. All his six 
sons, as well as his tw’o daughters, received English ^ames, apparently after 
their mother’s relations. 

P It WM ruW that tlio kiugiiom of Scotliuid, whatever might be its relations towards the 
Kingdom of England, whether separate or united, wheUier dep^dent or inddoendent, whether 
fnenuly or hostile, should be^itsclf truly an English kingdom, a kingdom which was for some 
gene|p,tionB more truly English than t^^ southern England It^lf. — ft iii'.ieifA w >] 

H. W.— yOL. XXI. ^ 
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Hifl marriage with the sister of Eadgar iEtheling exercised a powerful in- 
fluence both over the personal conduct of Malcolm and over public affairs. 
There is still extant a Latin life of Queen Margaret, by her confessor Tur- 
got,™ which is on various accounts one of the most interesting records of 
those times. Margaret was very learned and eloquent, as well as pious, and 
^e exercised her gifts not only in the instruction of her husband, but also 
in controversy with the Scottish clergy, whose various errors of doctrine 
and discipline she took great pains to reform. Her affections, however, were 
not all set upon the beauty of spiritual things. She encouraged merchants, 
we are told by Turgot, to come from various parts of the world, with many 
precious commodities which liad never before b(‘en seen in that country, 
among which are esj)ecially mentioned vestments ornamented with various 
colours, which, when the people bought, adrls the chronicler, and were induced 
by the persuasions of the queen to put on, they might almost be believed 
to have become n(‘w beings, so fine did they npix'ar. 

Malcolm is traditionally said to have, with the advice of his nobility, made 
various important innovations in the constitution of the kingdom, or the 
‘administration of public affairs.' There is neither proof nor probability, 
however, for tlie statemcuit which lias been oftc^n repeat (‘d, that he introduced 
feudalism in a systematic form into Scotland. That state of things appears 
rather to have grown up gradually under the influence of various causes, 
and its comjilete establishment must be referred to a period considerably 
later than the reign of this king. The mod(‘rn title's of (‘arl and baron, how- 
ever, are traced nearly to his time, and seem llu'n, or very soon after, to have 
begun to supplant the older (V'ltic inormaor and Saxon thane. Surnames 
also began to be used in this or th(' n(‘xt reign. But on the whole, it w^as 
probably not so much by any new laws which were enacted by Malcolm 
Canmore (the collection in Latin which has IxHm attributed to him is ad- 
mitted to be spurious), or liy any new institutions w'hich he established 
that Scotland w'as in a manner transformed into a new’ country in his days, 
as by his English education and marriage, the English manners which w’ere 
thus introduced at his court, and the numbers of English of all ranks w'hom 
the political events of the time drove to take refuge in the northern kingdom. 
Much of the change, therefore, w’as njally the effect of the Norman conquest 
of England, w’hich in nearly the .same degree that it made Saxon England 
Norman, made Celtic Scotland Saxon. 

DONALD BAIN TO ALEXANDER I (1093-1124 A D ) 

The disastrous close of the reign of Malcolm, whose owm death w^as fol- 
lowed in a few days by that of hit excellent queen — worn out, it is said, by 
her vigils and fastings, acid other jiious exercises — afforded an opportunity 
to his brother Donald Bain [Bane or Ban, i.l. “ the Fair”] to seize the throne. 
Malcolm’s eldest son, Edward, had fallen w’ith his father at Alnwick; his 
second, iEthelred, was a churchman; but li^left four other legitimate sons, 
although they ^fere all as jiet under age. Donald is said to ha^ reijjained till 
now in the western islands, w'herc he had taken refuge, on the death of his 
father Duncan, more than fifty years before. He now invaded Scotland 
with a fleet fitted out in the western islancfs, and, wdth J:nc aid of the faction 
which had all along been opposed to the Enghsh kinovations of Malcolm, 

[' On his death he left ULo kingdqpi in possession for the first time of the same southern 
frontier which It ever after retained. It was^ow separated from England by the Solway 
Firth, the range of^o Cheviot Hills, and the rfver TKteed. — Bksmb.» 1 
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carried everything before him. The children of the late king were hastily 
conveyed to England by their uncle Eadgar iEtheling; and Donald, as soon 
as he mounted the throne, exi)elled all the foreigners that had taken refuge 
at his brother’s court. 

He had reigned- only a few months, however, when another claimant of the 
crown apjxjared in the person of Duncan, son of Malcolm Canmore [by his 
first wife Ingibiorg]. He had been sent, it seems, by his father as a hostage 
to England; and by now offering to swear fealty to Rufus, he obtained per- 
mission to raise a for^e for the invasion of Scotland. He succeeded in driv- 
ing Donald from the throne and mounting it himself in May, 1094. 

Dut after a loign of only about a year and a half Duncan was assassinated 
at the instigation of Donald Bain, and Donald again Ixicame king about the 
end of the yeiir 1095. After his restoration ho proceeded in his former course 
of policy, by favouring the Celtic and depressing the Saxon population. Af- 
fairs proceeded in this train for about two years, but at length, in 1097, 
Eadgar iEtheling raised an army, with the ap]irobalion of the En^ish king, 
an-i marching with it into Scotland, afUT an obstinate contest, overcamfe 
Donald, in the beginning of the following year, and obtained the crown for 
his nc])h(‘\v Edgar, the son of Malcolm Canmore. “Edgar, like Duncan,” 
observe.-! Allen ajijxiars to hav(‘ h(‘ld liis kinplom in fealty to William. 

“ These two cases, and the extorted submission of William the Lion, during 
his captivity (to be i)r(‘s(intly mentioned), are the oiilv instances I have found 
since the conquest of any king of Scotland rendering fealty to England for his 
crown. Both occunxmees took place aftcT a disputed succession in Scotland, 
terminated by the arms and assistance of tlic English. Duncan was speedily 
punished for his s-uTiheo of the honour and dignity of the sceptre he un- 
worthily h(‘ld. Edgar a]ipears to have repented of his weakness, and to have 
retracted before his death the disgracelul submission he had made in order 
to ol:)taiii his crown. One of his coins is said to bear the impress of ‘Ead- 
garus Scottoruni Biisileus,' a title which, like irnperator, implied that the 
holder acknowledged no sujierior ujxm earth.” ' 

On his second d(‘p(jsiti(jn Donald Bain was deprived of ^hc power of giv- 
ing further disturbance by being detained in prison and having his eyes put 
out. Edgar nitained the throne till his di'alh, on tlie 8th of January, 1107; 
and during his reign the country appears to have enjoyetl both internal tran- 
quillity and fri'cidom from foreign war. The accession of Henry I to the throne 
of liiiigland, which took place in 1100, and his marriage the same year with 
Iklgar’s sister [Eadgyth, knowm in lOngland as Matilda or Maud], had the 
effect of maintaining peace betw^een the two countries for a long course of 
years from this date. This favourable tendency of circumstances was not 
opposed by the disjiosition of Edgar, •whom a contemporary chronicler, 


I period, which ^)epaii (a d. 1097) one and thirty years after the Baxon 
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AilredjP describes as ^‘a 8wcct-tempc*red, amiable man, in all things resembling 
Edward the Confessor; mild in his administration, equitable, and beneficent/^ 

Edgar dying without issue, was succeeded by his next brother, Alexander 
I, “the Fierce.” Alexander strengthened his connection with the English 
king by a marriage with one of Henry’s numerous illegitimate daughters, 
the lady Sibilla, or, ns she is called by other authorities, Elizabeth. A dis- 
memberment, how'('ver, of th(‘ Scottish kingdom, as it hail existed for some 
reigns preceding, now took place, by the separation of Cumberland, which 
Edgar on his deathbed had bequeathed to his younger brother David. Alex- 
ander at first (lisput(‘d the validity of this beijuest. hut the English barons 
taking the part of David, hi' found liimself obliged to sulimit By this ar- 
rangement the king of Scotland would for the jiri'sent ([)utting aside the 
doubtful case of Lothian) eeasi' to be an English baron; and accordingly it 
ap])ears that Alexander never attendi'd at the Ihighsh court. Nearly the 
whole history of his reign that has been jireserved is made up of a long contest 
in w'hich he was engaged w’itli thi' Ihiglish archbishops on the subject of their 
assumed authority over the Scottish church. 

Alexandei did not long survive the settlement of tins affair. He had 
about two years before lost his ijui'i'ii, who had brought him no offspring, and 
his own di'ath took jilace on the 27th of April, 1124. The (jiiahty for which 
this king is most celebiati'd liy thi' old historians is his iiersonal valour, of 
which various remarkable instances are related, although some contests with 
revolted portions of his owm subji'cts, of which thi're are obscure notices, si'ciii 
to have been the only opportunities hi' had of displaying military talent. But 
he sufficiently jiroved his intrepidity and firmness of cluiraeler, in the man- 
ner in W'hich he di'feiided and maintained the indi'peiidence of his kingdom, in 
the only point in w’hich it w’as attacked in his time. In the stand wdiieh 
he made hero he ajipears to have had wath him the great body of the national 
clergy, and they and he w'cre ahvays on the bi'st terms David, earl of 
Oumberland, the youngest of the sons ol Malcolm Eaimioro, now became 
king.‘^ 

i) VVIl) I (ll'J4-ll.-i;i A I) ; 

“Tw'o eircumstaneos, it may be, determiiiod the emergenee of a united 
Scotland,” says P. JIuiiie Browm '' "Alexander died without an heir, and his 
brother David proved to be a king whose ability and good fortune were eijual 
to the task of consolidating the entire extent of the country committed to his 
charge. In effecting this great work he introduced new' factors into his 
policy wdiich mark his reign as one of the notable jicriods of Scottish his- 
tory. With the reign of David 1 begins the second jieriod of the consolida- 
tion of Scotland. It is distiiigui^hed from the first by the fact that it is 
by Norman rather than«Saxon influence that the process is now' carried 
on.” Having lived from his childhood iif England, David’s manners, says 
Malmesbury,-' w'cre polished from the rust of Scottish barbarity. He had 
also, before he came to tlie throne, married aii. lOnglish wife, Matilda, or Maud, 
the daughter (aAd eventually heircs.'^) of Wallhi'oj'‘i*arl of Northihnbefland, and 
the widow of the earl of *Northami)U)ii. The king of Scotland was now again 
an English baron, by his'tonure of the earldom of Cumberland ; and accordingly 
when Henry I," in 1127, called together th6 prelates anjJ nobles of the realm, 
to swear that they would after his decease support tilie right of his daughter 
Matilda to the inheritanp of the English crown, David was oife of those that 
attended, and was the first who fook the oath. 

In, observance Sf this engagement the Scottish king, on the usurpatipn of 
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Stephen led an army into England, and compelled the northern barons to 
swear fealty to Matilda. ‘'What the king of Scots/’ said Stephen, when this 
news was brought to him, “Ims gained by stealth, I wiU manfully recovCT.’’ 
He immediately collected a powerful force, and advanced at its head against 
David. They met at Newcastle; but no engagement took place; a compr^ 
mise was efft*cted (February, IL^d), and David consented to withdraw his 
troops, on Stephen’s engaging to confer on his eldest son Henry the earldom 
of Huntingdon, with the towns of Carlisle ami Doncaster, and promising to 
take into consideration h?s claims, in right of his mother, to the earldom of 
Northumberland. Earl Henry did homage to Stephen for the new English 
honour he vas thus to receive; but David liimself still refused to do so, 
altiiough he appe;)irs to liave retained the earldom of Cumberland in his own 

hands -I-. • j 

The w:ij was, liowever, renewed before the end of the same year by David, 
on the pr(‘tene(‘ that StephiMi delayed to ])ut his son in jfiossession of the 
county of Nortlmmberlarul, but, in r(‘alit>, in consequence of a confederacy 
into winch h(‘ had entered yith the earl of (houcester and the other parti- 
sans of the empress Matilda, who were now making preparations for a grand 
effort to driv<' her rival from the tin one. With the same impetuosity he 
had shown on the former occasion, David was again first in the field. In 
1187 David entered Nortlnimberland, and lavaged that unfortunate district 
for some time, wdtliont meiey and without check. 

1m th(‘ bf'gmniiig of the followdiig 3 '(‘ar Stephen made reciuital by wast- 
ing th(‘ Scottish border. Hut the English king w'as soon recalled by other 
eneniK's to the south, inul then David (in March, 118S) re-emtored North- 
uiiilx'rlaiid, sending forward at the same tiin(‘ William, a son of the late 
King Duncan, into the w(‘st, where he and his -wild followers of Galloway 
(on th(' 0th of June) gav(' a signal (ILscointiture to a ])arty of English at Clith- 
ero('. Meanwhile, Norham Castle, elected in the preceding reign by Bishop 
Flambard, on the south hank of the Tweed, to guard the main access from 
Scotland, surrendenMl to tlu' Scottish king after a short siege; and from 
this i)oint ho mareliod forward, through Northumberland and Durham, 
to Norlliallerloii, in Yorkshire, wuthout opposition. Here, however, his 
barbarous host was met by aii haiglish force, collected chiefly by the efforts 
of the aged arelibishoj) of York. 

At the gieat Battle of the Standard, fought on the 22nd of August, the 
Scots sustained a Cfimplete defeat [as described already in the history of 
England]. The victors, however, were not in a condition to pursue their 
advantage. King David retired to Carlisle, and soon after laid siege to the 
ca.stle of W('rk, which having reduced, he raz(‘d it to the ground, and then, 
to adopt th(‘ exj)ression of Lord Hailes,* “returned into Scotland more like 
a conipieror, than like one whose army had ])eAi routed.” The next year 
a treaty of peace was coiicludeiT betw'een the two kings at Durham, by which 
David obtained the earldom of Northumberland, the ostensible object of 
the war, for Ins son, who enjoyed it till his deatli, and left it to his descend- 
ants. 

cordially attached fb the interests of Stephen. 
Wlien, a few years after thLs, thg cause of Matilda for a short time gained the 
ascendant, he repaired to the court of his niece, and endeavoured to persuade 
her to follow a course of ifloderation and policy, which her imperious temper 
spurned. He was shut up with h!*r in WinchenJer Castle, when she was 
i^ieged there by Stephen, in August and September. 1141, and escaped 
thence along with Jier. 
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From this period the reign of David is scarcely market! by any events, 
if we except the disturbances occasioned by some piratical descents made 
upon the Scottish coasts by an adventurer of obscure bii th, named Wimund, 
who gave himself out for a son of the earl of Moray, but was at last, after 
giving considerable trouble, taken and deprived of his eyes, in 1151. 

David did not live to witness the issue of the contest Ix'twcen Stephen 
and Henir. His death was probably hast^ened by that of his son Henry, 
which took place on the 12th of Juno, 1152, to the great grief of his country- 
men, whom his amiable charaeter had filled with hoi)es of a continuation 
of the same prosperity and happiness under his nih' which they enjoyed under 
that of his father. Soon after this stroke David fixed his residence at Car- 
lisle; and there he expired on tlie morning of the 24th of May, 1153, having 
been found dead in betl, witli his liaiids joined together over his breast in the 
posture of devotional supjdication Hoth the virtue's and the capacity of 
this king have been extolled in tlie liighest terms by the monkish chroniclers; 
and he seems, on the whole, to have* deserved the jiraises bestowed uiion him. 
It is true that, among the acts foi wliieli he is most eulogised, his donations 
to the church, and his founding of numerous religious houses, stand conspicu- 
ous — in allusion to which his descendaiit, James T, is said to have feelingly 
complained of him as having hei'ii “a sore saint for the crown.” 

Vanjintj Kstiniaiefi oj 7)nr<V/’s lU'Hjn 

Freeman* thus sums up the influence of David: “The influence of the 
reign of Edgar told wholly in favour of the piocoss by which Scotland was 
becoming an Englisli kingdom. The reign of Alexander told perhaps less 
directly m favour of things specially English, but it worked strongly towards 
the more general object of bunging Scotland into the common circle of 
Western Christendom. Tlie succession of David reunited the Scottish domin- 
ions, and his vigorous rul(‘ of twenty-nine years bi ought to perfection all 
that his parents had begun. That famous prince was bound to lOngland 
by every lie of di^ceiit, habit, and aflmity. 

“Under David, the great leformer, the great civiliser, but at the same 
time the king wlio made the earlier life of Scotland a thing of the jiast, all 
that was English, all that was Norman, was wi'lcomed in the land which 
was now truly a northern England ” 

Stubbs® declares that the Scottish constitution as formulated under 
King David was m reality closidy modelled ujion the English system that 
had developed under Henry I. lie thinks, however, that it lacked the safe- 
guards which should have been im])oscd on tlie great vassals, and that this 
defect interfered with the poinilar efTcrls for national independence.® 

P. Hume Brown*' think#- that David's saintliness has boon exaggerated, 
that he was purely selfish in liis innovations,* that many things credited to 
him by his over-ardent biographer Ailred, or Ethelred,^’ were really due to 
the spirit of the times working in all Europe. ^And he regrets that a period 
so wonderfully fehije for a •great literary effervescence should^hav® given 
birth to no literature. “ Rom neither the conqueror nor the conquered has 
a line come down to us.” ‘None the less Brown admits that David definitely 
made the Roman church the national churefi of ScotlancL that in his reign 
Scotland held tlie highest place in her history relatively fo the scale of nations, 
and that “ of all the reign^ of Scottish kings, that of David is hndcubtedly 
the most memorable in every asp&t of the life of the ^ople.” 

Of David's inftuetce on the ^piilatip!i anfl> the language J. Rhys* sajjs: 
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** In the time of David the growth of feudalicm went on at the expense of 
the power and influence of the Celtic princes, who saw themselves snubbed 
and crowded out to make room for the king’s barons.” It is said to be 
matter of record that Margaret’s husband, King Malcolm, was obli(^ to act 
as interpreter between the queen and the memoers of a council called in the 
year 1074 to settle certain clerical abuses— since the clergy could speak only 
the Gaelic language. But Celtic predominance seems not to have outlasted 
the reign of Donald Bain. 

For a fuller picture of David’s quiet revolution of Scotland, we may quote 
E. William Rober Ison’s brilliant estimate « 


The Great Achievement!^ of David 1 

David was a good man as well as an able king. His faith w'as of the age, 
but hLs religion was from the heait, and tliere are few w'ho will not respect 
the feeling that prompted his dying wish to be carried to pray before the 
black rood of his motlier. Strict in the conception of his own religious duties, 
he w'as exact in reiiuiiing from the (‘ccl(‘siiusticid body a decorous abstinence 
from all internal broils and dissensions, in return for the immunities and 
external peace lie was zealous in insuring them, enforcing (jbedionce, if neces- 
sary, though, it is said, that on one oecnsion he was obliged to kneel to an 
obdurate churchman before he (‘ould shame him into propriety. 

A kindly and warin-h(‘arted disposition is traceable in many of his acts, 
and is especially display(*d in his consideration and thoughtfulness for his 
poorer subjects. In accordance with a regulation often found in other codes, 
and wiiicli was probably a w'dl-knowm and general maxim of law, no one 
was allowed to bring a lesser cause into the royal court of justice, except as 
an appeal from a lower court; yet in spite of this enactment, which ho seems 
to have been the first to introduce into Scotland, ho appointed certain days 
on which, like an caatein king of old, he “sat in the gate”fto give audience 
to the poor and the aged; and he would turn without a murmur from a hunt- 
ing party to exaniiiu; the appeal of a suppliant; if his decision was contrary 
to the expectations of his humble petitioners, kindly endeavouring to convince 
them of its justice — in too many instances a thankless and hopeless undertak- 
ing. The poor and the defenceless, indeed, w'cro the especial objects of his 
protection. 

Conciliation may be described as the leading principle of David’s policy. 
Called in the prime of life to reign over a people differing in race, in habits, 
and in language, and agreeing only in tl»* perpetuation of hereditary feuds, 
he determined upon introducing, among his own«subjects, the more orderly 
and settled system of government with which he and his brother Alexander 
were familiar during their lengthened residence at the Anglo-Norman court ; 
and so ably were his measures ionccivcd, and so judicious was his admixture 
of conciliation and author!^ in carrying out this project-^which seems to 
have been entertained by both brothers — that he it said*to have succeeded 
in establishing a more durable state of concord amongst the heterogenous 
population of his kingdom than efkisted at that period amongst people enjoy- 
ing far higher advantages. • 

Pursuing flhe policy inaugurated by his mother^ Queen Margaret, he en- 
couraged the resort of foreign merchants t8 the poks of Scotland, insuring 
to native traders the same advanta^ which they had^nfoyed duduff the 
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reig;n of his father; whilst he familiarised his Gaelic nobles, in their attend- 
ance upon the royal court, with habits of luxury and magnificence, remit- 
ting three years’ rent and tribute — according to "the account of his contem- 
porary Malmesbury^ — to all his people who were willing to improve their 
dwellings, to dress with greater elegance, and to adopt increased refinement 
in their general manner of living. 

Even in the occupations of his leisure moincmts ho seems to have wished 
to exercise a softening influence over his countrymen, for, like many men 
of his character, he w’as fond of gardening, and he delighted in the indw- 
trinating his people in the peaceful arts of horticulture and in the mysteries 
of planting and of grafting. For similar nvisons he sedulously promoted 
the irnprovemcTit of agricultuie, or rather, perhjqis, directed increased atten- 
tion to it. 

In eon.sequenee of his nu'asures hnidal castles began, ere long, to replace 
the earlier buildings of wood and wattles rudely fortified by earthworks; 
and tow'ns rapidly grew up around the royal castles and about the principal 
localities of commerce. Th(' monasteries of Kelso, Jedburgh, Melrose, and 
Holyrood, with many another stately pile, also owed their first foundation 
to the fost(‘ririg can* of David; for, independently of his religious zeal, he 
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appreciated the encouragement alTorded by such establishments to the 
pacific arts it was his aim to introduce amongst his subjects. The prosperity 
of the country during the^ast fifteen years ^)f his reign contrasted strongly 
w'ith the mist^ries of England under the disastrous rule of Stephen; Scotland 
became the granary from which her neighbour’s wants were sufiplied; and 
to the court of Scotland’s king resorted the*kn^hts and nobies of foreign 
origin, whom the ooinmoji^ns of the Continent (lad hitherto drived to take 
refuge in England. , 

Southern Scotland w^as the creation of JJavid. He embellished it with 
the mohajsteries of his religious foundations; he strengthened it with the 
castles of his feudal baronage, and here he estabfishea the nucleus of feudal 
Scotland and the foundation ofi that ^importance which eventually trans- 
ferred the prepoqjfiefance in the kingdom to tjje soutH. 

Another of the innovations upon ancient custom, traceable, apparenlly, 
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to the reigns of Alexander and David, though more particularly to the reign 
of the latter king, was the introduction of tlie written charter as the necessary 
evidence of the right to freehold property. It was long before any of the 
northern nations attached importance to the written documents, which 
w'erc at the basis of the wdiole system of free rights, or prop<»rty, held by 
Roman law. It can scarcely be doubted that David was the originator of 
that important change by which a fixed title to land was acquirecl, produci- 
ble, when necessary, in proof of owm'rshij) — a change wliich, in connection 
wdth the fornud ])erambulation of boundaries, in tlie pre^^Mice of “ the good 
men and true,” must have* done much to put a stop tt> those constant disputes 
alK)ut propriolorsliip, wliich liad hitherto been si'ttled by the sword. 

David IS often repros(‘nted, in modern times, as the exterminator of his 
fellow-countryinen, granting tlieir lands to foreigners, and driving out the 
native Scottish race, or (Mislaving them beneath llie yoke of alien masters — a 
eourse that could liavo hardly earned tlie eharaeli'i* lu^^eribed to him by his 
friend and l)'ograpli(‘r, ICtlielied, or Ailred,^' “he was beloved by his own 
people, the Scots, and feared by the m(‘n of (hdloway.” It W’ould l)e nearer 
the truth, perliji])s, to describe him as the great eontirmer of jiroprieiary right 
throughout the settk'd petition of liis kingdom. 

If David may 1)C look('d upon as the regulator of the “two estates” — the 
<‘l(‘rgy, and the baronage and lreehold(‘rs eonii(‘cted ^^Ith the land — he may 
he regarded as the foiiridei of tlie “tliml estate” in Scotland, the actual 
creator of the free* iiopuiation connect (‘d with tlu' towns. An intramural 
population was nn anomaly amongst tlu' p(‘ople of the north, and in their 
older codes no provision was ma<le for a fr(*e proprietary dwelling in towns, 
land, and land only, being conniTted with freedom and hereditary right. 
It was tli(‘ Anglo-Norman Imrgli, with its feudal castle, and its civic popula- 
tion, distinct and separate* from the garris«i)n, whieli was the model of the 
burghs (‘stahhshed, or eoiifirniod, by David beyond tla Tweed. It may 
b«* doubted whether any free eoiiiinuiiities engaged in commerce, and oceii- 
Iiving walled towns, w(Te in existence much before thih reign, even in the 
Lothians, though the g(*riiis of such societies may have listed at Scono, 
Kdinburgh, Stirling, and other jilaces, which were of a c(‘rtam importance 
at that early period. 

Compk'te self-government, indeed, w\as conferred, from the outset, upon 
tlie Scottish burgliers by a sovereign wdio w’lus desirous of attracting such 
a class to his kingdom , and the (*iilightened policy of David, together with 
the state of f^eaco and prosperity which he secured for the whole of the north 
of England, as wtII as for tin* si'ttled^^ortion of his own kingdom, soon filled 
the w'alled towms, wliich rapidly sprung up on every side, with a crowd of 
walling settlers from southern Britain mi(l Flanders, w'ho w^ere guaranteed 
the enjoyment of even more l|^an the usual freedom and privileges under 
the royal protection. 

In imitation of their sovereign, the greater magnates, lay and ecclesi- 
astical, occasionally onfranchfted their tow^ns, or founded burghs^ filling 
them with a class of freen#n on a footing with*t^^o royal burghers, thou^ 
the latter were reckoned higher in the social scal^ and weru privileged to 
decline the challenge of a member of a kisser burgh. 

The original bu^hers, as a class, WTre, with few exceptions, of foreign 
ori^n, emigrants from soflthem Britain, and not unfrc‘quenlly Flemings; 
as in Berwick, where the Flemings* long ^welt apart as a separate ^ild. 
It was long before the "native elemegt entered largely an^oupst the privileged 
civte population, cliiiging to SAtti^h customs and to the niml distriots, espe- 
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ciftUy in the distant north, where the towns must have etcwd out /ifce 
commercial garrisons in a disaffected and not unfrequently a nostile country. 

Not the feast amongst the many changes introduced by the burgher class 
beyond the Forth was the diffusion of the language hitherto only spoken to 
the southward of that river. It would be difficult to overestimate the utility 
of the burgher class to the Scotland of that period, or its influence in promoting 
the amelioration and prosijority of the country. 

Long Ix'fore the death of Ifedc^ flagrant abuses had crept into the English 
church, and the venerable historian laments the condition into which most 
of the monasteries had fallen throughout the dominions of Noithumbria. 
Very similar caiLses to those which brought about such results in England were 
rife both in Ireland and in Scotland ; and the Gaelic church had varied wddely 

from its original form and spirit when it 
presented to the astonished eyes of the 
dignified prelates of the RoiiL'in church in 
the twelfth century a picture, in which the 
abuses of encroachment and neglect had 
left but the shadow of a long-forgotten 
system of church government. The greater 
abbacies had become the hereditary ap- 
panages of powcTful families where they 
were not still the objects of bloody con- 
tention, and the leacling members of the 
septs, who filled the office of abbot, had 
sometimes e('as('d even to be in the holy 
orders. The TiTinoii lanils were leased 
out as the hereditary property of hcrenachSf 
members gcuKTally of the same families 
that pos.ses.s(‘d the {d)bacies; wdiilst vast 
communities of monks, that eastern peculiarity which formed so prominent 
a feature of the Gaelic church in her best days, had dwindled into small 
bodies of Culdee^' the reiin'seiitativos of the ch'rieal portion of the brother- 
hood — the twelve companions so invariably attending the abbots of th(i 
early period — wlio were fr(V|uentIy ^is remarkable for the amount of their 
private wealth as their pnMlccessors, in the times of Colimiba and Aidan, had 
been renowned for their disinterested reluctance to acquire property of any 
description. 

Each of the jirovinccs that were originally independent must, at one 
time, have possessed its own monaster}’ and bishop ; but as the district kings 
had sunk under the dominion of the supreme sove?reign, the bishops either 
disappeared altogether or f)(‘caine <?ubordiiiatc to, and dependent on, the 
bishop of St. Andrews; soUhat only three, or at most four, sees existed in 
Scotland when David ascend(‘(l the throne. One of these must have been 
the bishopric of Glasgow, created, or revived, by the king during the life- 
time of his predecessor Alexander; whilst tiie three remaining sees were 
St. Andrews, Dunk^ld, and Moray. 

The first step towards remodelling the Scotiisn church was Alexander’s 
regraut of the ancient dohation of the Pictish Angus to the monastery of St, 
Andrews; but many years elapsed before David was enayed to complete the 



' Tho word Culdec sigiilfic^ nothing more than clergyman, and it was t^e general name 
for the clergy amongst the Oatns. The Okildecs can be traced in Ireland, just the same as in 
Scotland, and they were^replaced by regular canpns In the same tnanner. [The form ** Kele- 
del ” is pqf'liaps moreS tiTct.] 
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measures which his brother had only commenced. Five other bishoprics 
were added to the four already existing, and the sees of Dunblane, Brechin, 
Aberdeen, Ross, and Caithness were created, or revivetl, in districts where 
hitherto Uie abbacy ratlier than the bishopric had been predominant: but it 
was long before all the Scottish dioceses attained the footing of regularly 
established bishoprics, like thasc of Glasgow and St. Andrews. 

With the revival of these sees by David the rule of discipline sanctioned 
by the Roman church was introduced into the Scottish monasteries; and 
wherever the authority of the crown was paramount the numerous Culdee 
societies, which were scattered iu evorv direction ov<‘r the face of the country 
at the beginning of the twelfth century, were eitlier suppressed altogether 
or deprived of tlieir most ini}>ortant piivileges. 


David (\m}>arad wilh Alfred th( (hrat 

The influence of David ufion Ids native country has been comiiared to 
that of Alfred upon England, and of Charlemagne upon a wider sphere, 
but in some respects it wa,s of a different character. Alfred was the saviour 
of the Anglo-S.axon raee fjoiii conudete subjection to the Danes, and though 
he can scarcely be callc'd a king of England, he was the real founder of tne 
monarchy. Within the limits of Ins ancestral dominions, and of the rescued 
jirincipality of English Mercia, lie \\as thf‘ reviver of letters; the creator 
of a navy; the reformer r,{ the army, u))oii vliich he expimded a third of 
his nwenue; and, as the liuildcr of walled towns, he may in a certain sense 
bo regarded as the originator of a burglierhood, but, like Charlemagne, 
he was a collector and not a maker of laws, the constitutional institutions 
which have been attributed to him belonging, uncpKstionably, to other 
periods. IIis was a ])olicy of defence, not of aggrandisement — not even of 
amalgamation lx\yond the limits of the Anglo-Saxon race — of defence by 
sea ami on land, of renovation rather than of innovation, for it was not an 
era for the development of great constitutional changes. 

But David was a mighty innovator, .scarcv^ly reviving fwything except 
bishoprics; and oven in liis ec(‘lesiastic.‘il jiolicy, in all other respects, he 
was equally an innovator. He instituted a feudal court, a feudal nobility, 
and feudal tenures governing tlic country upon feudal principles; for the 
great dignitaries of tlie court, in his time, were not merely the holders of 
honorary office's, liut the actual ministers of tlie crown. lie introduced the 
charter into general use, conlirining proprietary right throughout the king- 
dom, the earls and froehoklers by ancMmt Scottish tenure, henceforth stand- 
ing, side by side, witli tlie new iiobles.s(Ni^d their vavas.sors, until all differ- 
ence insensibly disapfiearod. He createc^i burglierhood, and laid down a 
novel code of law, b> wliich the earlier system \fas gradually superseded 
by the principle still acknowledges — “the verdict of tlie neighbourhood.” 

“Aupistus found Rome brick, and left her marble”; but David found 
Scotland built ^of w'attles, and left her frameil in granite, cattles and-mon» 
asteries stidding tlie land in opcry direction. He foiftid her a,pastoral countiy, 
and before the close of his reigjn she is ilescribeci as tf\e granary gf her neigh- 
bours; and though the expressions of Ailred or Ethelred^ are probably exag- 
gerated, as an exporting country sme must have made considerable progress 
in agriculture.^ England ma’y trace the germs of her monarchy to Alfred, 
and of the union of her people under One so'^ereign, though it was certainly 
not consummated in Alfred’s time. Fjrst amongst the Clears of the Western 
Empire stands Cliarlepiagne, scalfcelx, however, the oripnatof of the mighty 
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results of that revival which still continue to influence the continent of Europe. 
But of feudal and historical Scotland, of the Scotland which counts Edin- 
burgh amongst her fairest cities, and Cdasgow, iis well as Perth and Aberdeen, 
of the familiar Scotland of Bruce and of the Stuarts, David was unquestionably 
the creator. With the close of the eleventh century ancient Gaelic Alban 
gradually fades into the background, and before the middle of the twelfth, 
moilern Scotland has already risen into existence." 




(^IIAPTMU 111 
THl^: LAST CKI/riC' KTN(iS 

1 A I) ] 

“Tho roiil poltlon of S(‘(Uluiul — Iho tiriK* of poaco with Eng 
land, of plonly ii’ tlic land, <d fouMnu tiiulo tiounshiiig, of intoriuil 
poucr, of Ui>\ utul pi‘iti<'c — was the poiiod of a full ci-ntniy follow- 
ing th(‘lr«‘at\ l)(l^\(‘(«n Willmin llu- Lion and Hu haul CVem <le Lion, 
coinprchendliig ili<' joign ot Williuiu and ilie long icigus of Hie hcc- 
oud ttiul thud Alevamlcis ’ — (’osmo iNM> '' 

MAL('()LM IV, “tTIK MAIHI'N ” H luH-lUlT) A D ) 

Malcotai IA", at llio aj^(’ of twolvo years, suecec'doil to his excellent grand- 
father, David 1, 1 lo3 Heing a C’eltic jirinee, succ(‘eding to a people of whom 
the great proixirtion vere Cells, he was inaugurated at Scone jvilli the peculiar 
ceremonies belonging to tlu‘ Scoto-Irish race. In eomjilianco with their 
ancient customs, he was placed upon a fateil stoia*, dedicated to this solemn 
use, and brought for that puriiose from licdand by Fergus, the son of Eric. 
An Iro-Scottish or Highland l)ar<l also stepjieil forward, and chanted to the 
people a Gaelic poem, containing the* catalogue of lh(' young king’s anc(‘stors, 
from the reign of the same F(Tgus, founder of the dynasty. The poem has 
been fortunately pri'sorved, ainl mus^ not be considered in the light of one 
of Cibber’s birthday odes. On the w^ary, it was an exposition from the 
king to the j^cople of the royal deHeent]\ii virtue of which he claimed their 
obedience, and bears a sufficiently accurate conformity with other meagre 
documents on the same subject, ^to ^’liable modern anti(|uarics, by comparing 
the lists, to form a regular catalogue of these barbarous kings or kinglets of 
the Dalriadic race. 

Tlie (JelticT bard was usij^lly a genealogist or ieannac/iie,*and the display 
of his talents was often exhibited in the recital of Versified pedigrees. In a 
burlesque poem, called the Howlal, such a character'is introduced in ridicule. 
It was written in t(je reign of J&mos II, when all reverence for the bardic 
profession was lost, at*leasfc in the Lowlands. 

In MalcolA’s reign the lords of th« Hebrides, wlm were in a state of inde- 
pendence, scarcely acknowledging even a nonfinal allegiance either to the crown 
of Sicotland or that of Norway^ thqt^h claimed by both ^o«n tries, bggan to 
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give much annoyance to the western coasts of Scotland, to which their light- 
armed galleys or hirlins and their liabits of piracy gave great facilities. 
Somerled was at this time lord of the isles, and a frequent leader in such in- 
cursions. Peace was made with this turbulent chief in 1153; but in 1164, 
ten years after, Somerled was again in arms, and fell, attempting a descent 
at Renfrew. 

Malcolm TV’s transactions with Henry II of England were of greater 
moment. Henry had sworn (in 1149) that if he ever gained the English 
crown he would put the Scottish king in possession of Carlisle and of all 
the country lying l)ctween Tweed and Tyne; hut, when securely seated on 
the throne, instead of fulfilling his obligation, he endeavoured to deprive 
Malcolm of .such possessions in the northern counties as yet remained to him, 
forgetting his obligations to his great-uncle David, and his relationship to 
the young king his grandson The youth and inexpiTience of Malcolm 
sc'crn on this occasion to have Ix^en circumvemted by the sagacity of Henry, 
who was besides, in jioint of jiowct, greatly su])(Tic)r to the young Scottish 
prince. Indeed, it would appear that the lOnglish soviTeign had acquired a 
personal intluence over his kinsman f)f which liis Scottish siibjc'cts had reason 
to be jealous. Malcolm yieldi'd to Ihmry all his ])ossessioiis in Cumberland 
and Northumberland, and when it is considered that his grandfather David 
had not been able to retain them with any seciiri* hold, even W'hcn England 
wa.s distract(‘(l with the civil wars of Sl(‘phen and Matilda, it must be owned 
that his descendant, opjiosed to Henry II in his pUuutiide of undisputed power, 
had little chance to make' his claim good. 

He also did homag(‘ for Lothian, to the great scand.al of Scottish histor- 
ians, w'ho, conceiving his doing so atTech'd the question of Scottish indepen- 
dence, are much disjiosi'd to find the Lothian, for w’hich the liomage w’as 
rendered, in Leeds or souk* other place, ditTen'iit from the real Lothian which 
they considered an original part of Scotland. But this arises from their 
entertaining the erroneous ojiiiiioii that Lothian bore, in Malcolm TV's time, 
the same charactm- of an integral j>art of Scotland which it has long exhib- 
ited. Homage ovas doin* by the Scottish kings for Lothian, simply because 
it had been a i)art or moiety of Northunibeiland, ceded by Eadulf Cudi'i. a 
Saxon earl of Northumb('rland, to Malcolm II, on condition of amity and 
support in Avar, for which, as hnidal institutions gained ground, feudal homage 
Avas the natural substituti* and emblem. 

Besides the cession of his Northumbrian poss(‘.ssions, Malcolm seems to 
have attached himself to Ih'nry II personally, and to liaA’c cultivated a sort 
of intimacy which, Avhen it exists betw een a poAverful and a Aveaker prince, 
seldom fails to be dangi'rous to tluv^'ideixmdence of the latter. The Scottish 
king was knighted by Henry in if, >9, and attended and served in his cam- 
paigns in France, till he' Avas recalled by tlie formal remonstrances of his 
subjects, Avho declared they Avould not ])ermii haiglish influence to predominate 
in their councils. Malcolm’s return and jire.sence, in 1160, quelled a dissatis- 
faction W'hich had Avell-nigh broken out into ojicn mutiny. Pie Avas also suc- 
cessful in putting down ifisurrections in the d^* ached and half-independent 
provinces of , Gallo AA'ay and Moray. Malcolm I\^ died in 1165, at the early 
age of twenty-four years. Though brave in battle, he seems from his inter- 
course with Henry to have been flexible and yielding m council, to which, 
Avith some effeminacy of exterior and shyness of haanfiers, must be attributed 
his historical epithet of Malcohn the' Maiden. It could no^ be owing, as 
alleged by monkish writers, to his strict continence; since it is now certain 
that he had at feast one natural son. . 
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WILLIAM THE LION (1165-1314 A.D.) BECOMES AN ENGLISH CAPTl'l'E 

William, brother of Malcolm IV, succeeded him, and was crowned in 
1166. He instantly solicited from Henry the restitution of Northumberland, 
and disgusted with thr* English monarch when it was refused him, opened 
a negotiation with France, this being the first nuthontic account of that 
intercourse botwwni the countries which an idle legend imputes to a league 
between Achay or Achaius, king of Scots, and the celebrated Charlemagne, 
and by which* the latter monarch is Illy said to liavc taken into his pay a 
body of Scoltisli mercenaries. 

William took ailvanlage of the family discords of Henry II to lend that 
prince’s son Ricliard assistance against his fatlier. The Scottish king ob- 
tained from the insurgent prince a grant of the earldom of Northumberland 
as far as the Tyne William in 1173 invaded Northumberland without any 
marked suf.ee&s. In the sul).so(iu<Mit year he reiu^wed the attempt, which 
terminal(‘d most disastrously. The Scottisli king liad stationed himself 
before Alnwick, a fortress fatal to his family, and was w'atching the motions 
of the garrison, while his miinerous and disordeily army plundered the 
countiy. Meantime a band of lliosc* f.C)rthorn barons of England, whose 
ancestors had gained th(‘ Hattie of tho Stamlard, had arrived at Neiwcaslle, 
ami sallied oui to scour the country. They matle about four hundred horse- 
men, and had ridtUai out upon adventure, concc'ah'd by a heavy morning 
mist A rotnait was advised, as they became uncertain of their way; but 
Bernard de Haliol exclaimed, that should they all turn bridle, he alone would 
go on and preserve his honour. They advanced, aceordingly, somewhat at 
random. 

The mist suddenly ch'ared avva}', and they discovered the battlements of 
Alnwick, and found themselvi's close to a body of about sixty horse, with whom 
William the Scottish king was patrolling the country. At first he took the 
English for a part of his own army, ami when undi'ceivcd said boldly, “Now 
shall we se(‘ who are good knights,” and cliargoil at the head of his handful of 
followers. 

He was unhorsed and made prlsoruT witli diveis of his jjrincipal fol- 
lowers. The northern liaroiis, afraid of a rescue from the numerous Scot- 
tish army, retreated with all sjieed to Newcastle, bearing witli them their 
royal captive. William was jireseiitod to Henry at Northampton with his 
legs tied beneath the horse’s belly; unworthy usage for a captive prince, the 
near relation of liis victor. 


tup: TRIOATY OF FALAISP: (1174 AD) MAKES SCWLAND \ DPU'ENDENT 

KINGDOM 

We may reasonably suppose that, "with his vindictive feelings .towards 
his prisoner, Henry II w’as ^t likely to part withjiiin unlcs# upon the most 
severe teiTns, and the loss o^he king was so compl•U^ a derangement of the 
system of government, as it then existed in Scotland, that the*Scottish no 
u clergy consented that,* in order to obtain his freedom, William 

should become the li^egian pf Henry, and do homage for Scotland and all his 
^her territoriss. Before this disgra(;eful treaty, which was concluded at 
Fal^e in Normandy, in December, 1174, thfe kings%f England had not the 
semblance of a right to 'exact homage for a single inch df ilcottish ground, 
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lx>thian alone excepted, which was ceded to Malcolm II, as has been repeat- 
edly mentioned^ by grant of the Northumbrian earl Eadulf. 

All the other component parts of what is now termed Scotland had come 
to the crown of that kingdom by right of conquest, without having been de- 
pendent on England in any point of view. The Pictish territories had been 
united to those of the Scots by the victories of Kenneth Macalpine; Moray 
had revcrttMl to tlie Scottish crown by the success of Malcolm II in repelling 
the Danes; Clalloway had also Ix'cn nuluced to the Scottish sway without the 
aid or intervention of England; and Strathclyd(‘ was subjected under like 
circumstances. A fcAidal d(‘pen(l('nce could only have been created by ces- 
sion of land which had originally been bliiglish, or by restoring that which 
had bi'en coiKpiej-ed from Scotland. But lOngland (‘ould have no title to 
homage for provinces which, having never pos.scssed, England could not cede, 
and having never conquered, could not r(‘store 

Now, however, by the Treaty of Ealais(‘, 1174, the king of England was 
declared lord paramounl of the whole kingdom of Scotland; a miserable exam- 
ple of that impatience which too often charactiaised the Scottish councils. 

An attenijit was made at the same time to subject the Scottish church to 
that of England, by a clause in the same tn'aty, declaring that the former 
should be bound to the latter in vsueh subjection as had bei'ii due and paid 
of old time, and that the luiglish cluiich should enjoy that siijinMiiacy which 
ill justice slie ouglil to juissc'ss Tlie Scottish chuiehineii f'xplaincd this 
provision, which was loinusl with studied ambiguity, as k'aving the whole 
(piestioii eiitin*, since' tlu'v alleged that no supremacy had Ikm'ii yielded m 
former times, and that none was justly due But tlu' civil article of sub- 
mission was more carefully worded, and the princijial castles in th(> realm, 
Roxburgh, BcTwick, Jedburgh, Edinburgh, and Stirling, were lait in Henry’s 
hands as jik'dgc's tor IIk’ (‘X(‘cutioii of th(‘ Treaty of Ealaise; while the king’s 
brother David, eail of Huntingdon, and twenty-one Scottish nobles ivere sur- 
rendered as hostages to the same eff(‘ct. Homage for broad Scotland was in 
fact render(‘d at York according to the t(*nour of the treaty, and the king’s 
[lersonal freedoyi was tluai obtained 

These were the princijial transactions of William 's reign after his reV'ase 
till the death of Henry II of baiglaiid, omitting only some savage transactions in 
Galloway, wdiich argued the total barbarity of the inlndiitants. 

niOHAHI) ('CKrU DE laov RELEASES S('( ri'LA.VI) (IISOad) 

The fioiitier castles of Roxburgh ^.am I Berwick still remained in pos- 
session of the English at the death ^ i Henry II. On the succession of his 
son, Richard Cceur de Lion, a re;aarkable treaty was entered into betwixt 
the kings and nations, l\y w’hicli, after a personal intiTview with William, 
at Canterbuiy, Richard renounced all righi of superiority or homage which 
had been extorted from William during his cajitivity, and re-establLshcd the 
borders of the two kingdoms as they had bci^n at the time of William’s mis- 
fortune, rcservhig to England such homage as^^lalcolm, the older brother of 
William, had paici, or wis bound to have rendered; and thus replacing Scot- 
land fully iit the situatkm of national independence resigned by the Treaty of 
FalAise. The stipulated compensation to be jiaitl by Scotland for this ample 
restitution of her national freedom w^as ten thousand ^hiarks sterling, a sum 
equal to one hundred thousand pounds in the present day. The inducements 
le^ing Richard to rendunce thte advantages wJiich l^is father had acquired in 
the D^pinent ofo William's misfortune w^re manifest: (1) The generous nature 
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of Richard probably remembered that the invasion of NorthumberldJid and 
the battle of Alnwick took place in consequence of a treaty betwixt William and 
himself; and he might think himself obliged in honour to relieve his aily of 
some part, at least, of the ill consequences which had followed his ill-fated 
attempt to carry into effect their agreement. (2) Richard being on the point 
of embarking for the Holy Land, a large sum of money was of more impor- 
tance to him than the barren claim of homage. (3) It was of the ‘highest 
consequence tliat the English king, bound on a distant exjjedition with the 
flower of his army, should leave a near-bordering and warlike neighbour rather 
in the condition of a grat<*fiil ally than of a sullen and discontented vassal.' 

The money stipiilaled for the redemption of the national independence of 
Scotlami was collected by iin aid granted to the king by the nobles and the 
clergy; and there is reason to think that, in part at least, the burden descended 
on the inhabitants in th(' shape of a capitation tax Two thousand marks 
remained due when Richnrd himself liecana* a prisoner, and were paid by 
William in ai«l <'i the lion-hearted jirince’s ransom. 

Domestic (fiss(‘nsions in his dislnnt provinces, all of them brought to a 
hapjiy conclusion by his skill and activity, are th(' most marked historical 
events in Willianrs aft(‘r-r(‘ign. Some misunderstanding with King John of 
England occasioiual the levying of forces on both sides; but by a treaty entered 
into betwixt tlu' prinei's the causes eomplaint were removed, William 
agre(3ing to ])ay to John a sum of fiftecai thousand marks for good-will, it is 
said, and for e(Mtain favourable eonditions. William died at Stirling in 1214, 
aged s(‘venty-two, aftN* n long and active reign of forty-eight years [the 
longest in Scottish lii^toiy] 

William (lorivf'd lus eognoiiK'n of the Lion from his l>(‘ing the first who 
adopted that animal as the armorial bearing of Scotland. From this emblem 
the chief of the Scottish iK'rahls is call(‘d Lion king at arms. Chivalry was 
fast gaining ground in Scotland at this time. 

William tlio Lion was a h'gislalor, and his laws are preserved. He was 
a strict, almost a severe administratoi of justice. Tlie blot of William’s 
leign was his rashness ,it Alnwick, and the precipitation witl* which he bar- 
tered the independence of Scotland for his own liberty. But his dexterous 
negotiation with Hicliard 1 enabled liim to recover that false step, and to 
leave his kingdom in the same condition in wliieh he found it. By his wife, 
Ennengarde de IVaumoiit, William had a son, Alexander, wdio succeeded him. 
By illicit intrigues he left a numerous family 


WILLIA.m’h CONFLK^WITII THE POI’E 

An event re(|uiriiig to be noticed in the reign of William is a remarkable 
contest in which he was engaged ^ith the court of Rome. It began in 1178, 
when, on the death of Richard, bushop of St. Andrews, the chapter elected 
as his successor John Scot, an Englishman of distinguished learning. The 
nomination of a bishop by the *chapter, without tlie royal consent, *wa8 a 
stretch of ^Ecclesiastical auth^ty which had never jjecn quietly submitted 
to, either in England or Scotland, although any actual conflict lietween the 
claims of the spiritual and the tesiporal powers had usually been avoided 
by the king and the«clip,pter uniting in the election of the same person. 

. wi^om of this arrangemonl wag proved by^he fact%at for more than one hun* 

area yeara there did not occur one serious quarrel between the I wo countries. — P. Hukb 
Bbow^^] ^ 


W.— VOI* XXL E 
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But in the present case William had a particular motive for making a stand 
against the clerical encroachment, having destined the see for Hugh, his 
chaplain. 

“By the arm of St. James,” he passionately exclaimed, when he heard 
of the election made by the chapter, “while I live, John Scot shall never be 
bbhop of St. Andrews 1 ” He immediately seized the revenues of the see, 
and disregarding the appeal of John to Rome, made Hugh be consecrated, 
and put him in possession. When the pope, Alexander III, cancelled this 
appointment, and John was the following year consecrated in obedience to 
the papal mandate, William iastantly banished him from the kingdom. 
The pope, on this, resorted to the strongest measures: he laid the diocese 
of St. Andrews under an interdict; he commanded the Scottish clergy within 
eight days to instal John; soon after he ordered them to excommunicate 
Hugh; and, finally, he granted legatine powers over Scotland to the arch- 
bishop of York, and authorised that prelate, and the bishop of Durham, to 
excommunicate the king of Scotland, and to lay the whole kingdom under 
an interdict, if the king did not forthwith put John in peaceable possession 
of the see. 

Still William was inflexible on the main jioint. He offered to make John 
chancellor, and to give him any other bishopric which should become vacant; 
but this was the only concession he would make. When the archbishop of 
York and the bishop of Durham called upon the clergy of the diocese of St. 
Andrews to yield obedience to John uiulei pain of suspension, he banished all 
who complied with that summons. At last the two prelates wont to the 
full extent of their tremendous powers, and actually pronoimced sentence 
of excommunication against William, and laid the kingdom of Scotland 
under an interdict. 

But at this point the death of Alexander (in August, 1181) prevented 
further consecpiences William lost no time in making application to the 
new pope, Lucius 111, who consented to reverse the sentence of excommuni- 
cation, and to recall the interdict. The affair was (‘iidcd by the pope himself 
nominating Hvgh to the bisho])ric of St. Andrews, and John to that of Dun- 
keld, and so, to use the wonls of Lord Hailes,*^ “making that his deed, which 
was the king’s will.” Lord Hailes observes that William, in the obstinate 
stand he made on this occasion against Pope Akixander, “seems to have 
been proud of opposing to the uttermost that pontiff before whom his con- 
queror, Henry, had bowed.”^ 

ALEX.\NDER II (12U-1249 A D ) WAR WITH JOHN OY ENGLAND 

It was at a momentous perioiK)! Hnglish history that Alexander ascended 
the throne, for it was the era in which the barons of England wrung from the 
fears of their dastard sovereign the greit charter of their liberties. The 
barons of the north, who were conspicuous in the ranks of the disaffected, 
easily obtained the assistance of the young king of Scotland by a promise 
of the northern 4 counties*. Alexander had akieady escaped a drnger from 
another q^rter, which** might otherwise have interfered with the meditated 
alliance.- Tlie accession of a youthful prince to the throne of Scotland had 
naturally been the signal for a renewal of the disturbances in the north and 
west, a brother of the last Mac William who, Hke Ris father^ bore the name 
of I^nald Bain, suddenly appearing in Moray with Kenneth MacHeth^ 
the last of that ancient name who ever figures in history. Their career, how- 
ever, twas brief. 
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Towards the middle of October Alexander crossed the borders; and 
while his anny was occupied with an ineffectual investment of Norham, he 
received the homage of the barons of Northumberland at Felton, where 
Eustace de Vesci, by the presentation of a white wand, formally made'tver 
the three northern counties to his royal kinsman. John was now fast ap- 
proaching Scotland, burning to vent his wrath upon Alexander for adhering 
to the cause of the revolted nobles The Yorkshire barons laid waste itheir 
lands, and tendered their allegiance to Alexander on the very day on which 


John burned the town of Werk. Morpeth, 
Mitford, and Alnwick had already been 
destroyed; Berwick and Roxburgh were 
carried by storm, Haddington and Dunbar 
soon sharing the same fate. 

His own ravages, however, and the 
policy of the Yorkshire Viarons, prevented 
John from penetrating further than Had- 
dington, for he was soon obliged to retire 
from a district in which his troops would 
have perished before long for want of sub- 
sistence. 

The month of February found the 
Scottish army engag(‘d in retaliating upon 
Cumberland the ravages inflicled U])()n the 
fertile plains of the l.othians, a body of 
lawless irregulars, imitating the conduct of 
the foreign mercenaries jit the abbey of 
Coldinghani, by perpetrating a similar out- 
rage at Holmcultram. After the arrival 
of Louis of France, Alexander, wdio hael 
returned to Scotland, again ciosse'd the 
Irontier, pOvSsossed himself of (Carlisle, a 
town always inclined towards the Scottish 



connection, and uniting his forces walh the 

retainers of the northern barons, traversed Towkh of 8t. Andrews 

the w'hole length of England to Dover, to 

teneler his homage to the Fionch ])rince as suzerain of his fiefs in England. 
During the march towaic Is Dover the lands of the confederates were carefully 
protected from harm, the veiigeanct* of the allies being reserved especially for 
the partLsans of John, wdiose territory w'ere harried without mercy whilst 
reconnoitring Bernard Castle As the ednfederates passed Lincoln they car- 
ried the, town by storm, jiutting the garrison of the castle to ransom; and 
on reaching London a close alliance was concluifed betw^eon the French 
and ScottLsh princes and the barons, all pledging themselves, at a con- 
ference held in the capital, never to conclude a peace with their mutual 
foe which should not embrace al^ and each of the contracting narties. 

In the confiLsion ensuing i^on Jolin's death, w^hfth occuiyea shortly after- 
wards, tlie followers of Alexander and the northern oarons are ^id to have 
plundered the camp of the very jirmy with which the deceased king had 
mtended to intercept; theiv return. After a protracted investment of the 
™ ^rrisdn surrendered on promise of their lives; and 
tne fort at Tw^dmouth, of which John seems to l^|ive ordered the recon- 
struction after the capture of Berwick^ was destroyed by the ^ots about the 
same«time. 
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In the following May Alexander, again entering England, commenced 
the investment of Mitford Castle; but upon learning the result of the dis- 
astrous battle of Lincoln, raising the siege, he retired into Scotland without 
engaging in further hostilities. He now received intelligence of the peace 
between Henry and Louis, a clause in their treaty extending its provisions 
to the Scottish king, on condition of returning all conquests made during 
the late war; and as liLs acquisitions were limited to the town and castle 
of Carlisle a reconciliation between the young kings was effected without 
difficulty, and a peace was speedily arranged. 

Accordingly, in the beginning of December, 1217, Alexander was released 
at Berwick from die excommunication wliich he had incurred through sup- 
|X)rting the cau.se of lOnglish liberty and the barons, and befoi'e the close of 
the same month he rec(‘ived invi'stiture at Northampton of the Honour of 
Huntingdon and his other English fiefs and dignitaries, iierfonning homage 
in the usual manner. IIis kingdom, however, still continu(‘d under the inter- 
dict, and though their king ajipears to have encountered little difficulty in 
appeasing the anger of the Church, the Scottish peopk' were not finally 
absolved from the conse(|uences of tlu'ir .soven'ign’s policy until they had 
largely contributed to the emolument of the k'gate (lualo*' 

In 1222 the king was (mgaged in subduing a rebcffiion in Arg\'ll: and in the 
same year was obliged to visit ('aithiKvss, when^ the bishop had been burned 
in his house by the connivance' of the eail of the* same* county. In 1228 it 
was the district of Moray which was discemtemted anel elisturbed by the 
achievements of erne Gillescop, who was put down and executeel hy the (*fforts 
of the earl eif Buchan, justieaary of Sceitland. In 1231 Caithne'ss witnesseel 
a second trage'ely similar tei that eif 1228, only the parts of the performers 
were altered. It was new tlu* bishop ew his re'tainers who nmrelereel the earl 
of Caithness and burneMl his castle*. This calleel for anel received fresh chas- 
tisement. 

In 1233 new tumults arose* ameing the Celtic inhabitants of Scotlanel. 
Alan, lord of (lalloway, died, le'avuig three elaughters. The* king was desir- 
ous of dividin^the* region aiimngst them as heirs })ortie)ners. The inhabitants 
withstood, in arms, the partition of their country, being resolveel it should 
continue in the form of a single fief. The jiurjiose of thei king was to break 
the strength of this great principality, and create three chiefs who might be 
naturally expected to be more dependent on the crown than a single over- 
grown vassal had proved to be. Alexander k'd an armj’ against the insurgents, 
defeated them, and effected the proposed division of the province. It is to 
be carefully noted, that all these ^rs wdth his insurgent (\‘ltic subjects, 
though maintained by the king in d^nce of the administration of justice and 
authority, tended not the less tef alienate the districts in wdiich they took 
place from the royal po’^er and authority; and the temporary submission of 
their chiefs was always made with reluctarfce, anil seldom with sincerity. 

Alexander II dietl in 1240, in the remote island of Kerrera, in the Hebrides, 
while engaged in an expedition for compeHing the island chiefs to transfer 
to tlie Scottisn Jcing an liomage which someiDf them had paid /x) Norvvay 
as lord paramount of the isles. Alexander II left no children by his first 
wife, the Princess Joan. His second wgis Marie de Coucy, a daughter of 
that proud house who on their banners affected a piotto disclaiming the 
rank of king.' By her he had Alexander III, ho, fit his fatjier’s death, was 
a child of eight years 

Je suis ni roi, si prince aussi — 

Je Bills le sel^nej/r de Coucy. 
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Alexander died in the zenith of a prosperous career, and in the full vigour 
of manhood, for he had not yet completed his fifty-first year. He was a 
prince possessing many high and noble qualities. By dividing the vast pos- 
sessions of the earls of Caithness, by confirming and supporting the native 
earls of Ross, and by enforcing the royal authority throughout Argyll, he 
effectually broke up the dangerous confederation in the north and west lliat 
had so freqiK'iitlv menaced the throne of lus predecessors, and no outbreak 
in favour of MacWilliam, or MacHcth, signalised the accession of his youthful 
son. But though in j)ursuance of lus favourih' obj(‘ct— the consolidation 
of his kingdom— lu‘ was ready to enforce submission throughout the remotest 
Highlands, he was equally ‘anxious U) preserve peace upon his southern 
frtmtier: and though in his early years the influence of Eustace de Vesci 
drew him into the confederacy against John, after his alliance with Henry 
h(' nev(‘r willingly distuibed the amicable relations of the two countries. 
Wh(‘never any dispute arose between the kings. Hiairy was invariably the 
aggn'ssor, though the lu'aring of Alex.-inder, on all occasions, affords sufficient 
evidence that mj unwijrlhy fears ])romj)ted his desire for peace. 

The reign of th(‘ .seennd Ak'xander was in many nsjM'cts an era of pros- 
Iierit} and advance, lor his policy was jieaeeful, not aggressive, and directed 
])rineij)ally to tiie inlernal amehoratioii of his kingdom. 


ALEXANDER 111 ( 1J4'.1-12HC A D i IS OVEIlAWl'l) n\ IIE\R\ OF P.NGLAND 

Scotland was rajmlly advancing in church and state; but though a dis- 
affected party no longer aimed at i^iipporting i rival candidate for the throne, 
the spirit which had animated the conduct of the Scottish nobles was displayed 
under another form, and th(\v now sought to influence that authority which 
tliey had formerly been inclined to resist. From this reign may be dated 
the rise of those two gnvit parties whose contentions long disturbed the peace 
of th(‘ country, ami hardly were tlu* aslu's of .Alexander deposited in their 
last resting place at !\Ielio.se, before the animosity of the rival factions, kindling 
over the very giave of tlu'li sov’oieigri, earned strife and dis.swision into the 
court of his youtliful .sueees.sor.<^ 

Scotland lx‘gan now to be threatened also by the intrigues of the English 
monarch Henry 111, who, in the year 1283, had attemjited by bis agents at 
Rome to hav'e the validity of Alexander II’s coronation que.stioiied, and to 
jirocure a pai)al aeknovvleilgment of the dependence of that kingdom on 
the English crown Aftei some disjiutes and negotiations, the tw'o kinra 
had agreed in 1287 to an adjustmon^of their mutual pretensions, and it 
was settled that, in eompeasation for alf JAexander’s claims, he should receive 
lands to the amount of two hundred pounds a year in Northumberland and 
Cumberland, and thereupon he swore fealtv to Kin^ Henry for the lands he 
held in England, aeeording to the jfheient practice. 

Scotland w'as iiovy a .second time to be governed by an infant king. It 
was now that the king of Eiighmd attempted more openly to enforce* his 
claim to feudal superiority ova# Scotland, and no sifbner wa§ ne irifonned ^ 
the death of Alexander II than he mad(j Ills applicatiOTi to the pope that the 
coronation of Alexander III might l^e interdicted until Henry III of England 
should have given his ponsent. The opposition of the pope was anticipated 
and counteracted by hurfyin^ the coronation; but objections were raised 
even at home. The day fixed for the* ceren^ny, tl^ 13th of July, 1249, 
was considered, according to the superstitious calendar of the age, an un- 
lucky gay; and according to the practjce.of chivalry one who, ffke the yeung 
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king of Scotland, had not been knighted was incapable of ascending the 
throne before that ceremony had been performed. It was usual for a prince 
to be knighted only by a king, but the difficulty in this case was overcome by 
the boldness of Walter Comyn, carl of Menteith, who insisted that the arch- 
bishop of St. Andrews should first knight and then crown the heir to the 
throne; and the primate, calling to mind the example of Archbishop Anselm, 
who had knighted William Rufus, acted on the earl’s suggestion. The coro- 
nation oath w'as explained to the young king in Latin and French; and to 
give the ceremony still greater solemnity, w'hen he w'as placed on the fated 
stone, a Gaelic scunarhie, or Highland bard, with a venerable beard and hoary 
locks, and covered with a scarlet robe, knelt before him and recited the royal 
genealogy in the language of his Celtic subjects. 

Thus every j^recaution was taken to strengthen the claims of the young 
monarch to the alk'giance of his subjects, yet his reign was one continued 
scene of intrigue' abroad and faction at home, which eventually brought 

S eat calamities on his unfortunate country. In 1251, Alexander III married 
argaret, the daughter of Henry 111 of England; and on that occasion, 
while resident at the English court, he did homage' to Henry for his English 
lands; yet, when jiressed to do homage for the kingdom of Scotland, he con- 
trived to evade the demand by represi'iit ing that he came tlierc to be mar- 
ried, and not to treat of affairs of state, anil that he could not take such an 
important stei) as that now jinipixsed to him without the approbation of his 
great council. Nevertheless, Alc'xander allowc'd himself to b(' inflia'nced by 
his fathcr-in-law, who from this time took an nflicious interest in Scottish 
affairs, which gave great offence to the inhabitants of that kingdom, and 
raised up divisions and factions which continued long to distract it. 

By these intrigiK's the ('’omyns and the gn'at nobk's who had hitherto 
ruled the kingdom were removed in 1255, and an JOngli^li faction was raised 
and entrusted with the government. The discontented nobles, headed by 
the 00015 ^ 8 , coiih'derated togetlu'r, and taking u^) arms, seized tlie ficrsons 
of the king and queen that they might riik' in their names. The faction of 
the Comyns, l/hich included most of the greatest familu's in Scotland, en- 
deavoured to strengthi'n themselves by forming an alliance W'ith the Welsh, 
who WTre then in arms against their English neighbours, and Henry, believ- 
ing that his best policy was to yield, agreed, in 125S, to the formation of a 
regency in Scotland, ^Nhich, by comprehending the chiefs of the several fac- 
tions, satisfied them all and produced a temporary pacification. Alexander 
and his queen paid not unfreciuent visits to the English court, at which the 
question of homage for Scotland often pressed, but always steadily 
refused. The object of some of tk^e visits was to obtain portions of Mar- 
garet’s dowry, which llenrv, Dressed bv his necessities, was slow in paying. 

THK NORSE INVASION OF HAKON REPULSED (1262 A D ) 

In 1262 fijcotland was threatened wdth a formidable invasion by Hakon 
(or Haco), kingrof Noj^^'ay, which was avcrt4[l for the moment by the inter- 
ference of cthe king of England. The pretence was to suppoi't the interests 
of the Norse in the Scottish islands, which it had been the continued policy 
of the 'Scottish kings for some years to undermine. Ip 1263 Hakon appeared 
on the Scottish coast wdth one of the most fVirmiflable fleets that had ever 
left the ^ores of No^ay, ajid proceeding to the mouth of the Clyde, at- 
tempted to eiffeciji a landing in the Bay of Largs on the 2nd of October, 1263. 
The* weather was very tempestuous, ^which rendered it impossible for the 
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Norwegian army to land in a body, and made ^ disembarkation exceed- 
ingly aifficult and dangerous under any circumstances; while on the present 
occMion the Scottish army, encouraged by the providential state of the 
weather, opposed them with resolute bravery. 

The Norwegians renewed the attempt to land day after day, till, discour- 
aged by repeated defeats and the loss of great numbers of their warriors, 
they found themselves obliged to relinquish their design, and to put to sea 
again with tlieir shattered navy. Hakon led his fleet through the strait be- 
tween the Isle of Skye and the mainland, which has since been called after 
him Kyle Hakon, and after a disastrous voyage reached the Orkney islands, 
where, soon afterwards, sinking Ixmeath the disappointment and mortifica- 
tion of his defeat, he died. His sue-ceasor, Magnus, in 1266 relinquished 
his claims to the ishinds on the Scottish coast, except those of Orkney and 
Shetland, in consideration of the payment of four thousand marks and a 
(juit-ront of a hundred marks a year. 

Alexander was twenty-four years of age when he was th»is compelled 
to place hiirsclf at tlie head of Ins aimy to withstand a foreign invasion. 
Ilis attention \Mis soon called off to other scenes of warfare; for when the 
barons of ICnghuid rose in arms figainst King Henry, his son-in-law 
of Scotland s('nt to his aitl a considerable body of Scottish troops, under 
the command of ,lohn Comyn, Jolin Bahol, and Robert Bruce; but so dis- 
trustful wen' the Scots of the tlcisigns of the monarch they were going thus 
to assist, that ihoy expressly stipulated that they joined his standard as 
auxiliaries, and not as feudal vassids, fearing that he might afterwards con- 
strue this act inl(< an acknowledgment of his feudal superiority* The three 
nobles just named, who were at that time' the most illustrious barons of Scot- 
land, \vith many others, wore made prisoners at the battle of Lewes, and 
they only n'gained their lilierty after the battle of h]vosham, in the subse- 
quent year. 

After their return Scotland enjoyed some years of peace, and Alexander, 
now arrived at full manhood, was occupied chiefly in resisting the encroach- 
ments of the clergy, in which his firmness and prudence were rewarded with 
success. On the accession of Edward I lo the lOnglish throne* in 1278, Robert 
Bruce, earl of Garrick, was commissioned by Alexander to perform the honi- 
age w'hich w’as due to the English inonareh for the rather extensive posaes- 
sioiLs held by the Scottish kings in England, and he was drawn by the crafty 
monarch into declaring liis fealty in sucli general terms as w^ere afterwardls 
interpreted as an acknowledgment of the subjection of Scotland. 

THE MAIDEN OF NORWAY 

After the disastrous expedition of King Hakqp, the hostilities between 
Norway and Scotland disappeafed, to make way for a friendly alliance, 
which was cemented in 1281 by the marriage of Eric, king of Norway, with 
Alexander's daughter, the prinegss Margaret. The latter died in 1283 leaving 
only a dimghter, called after^erself Margaret, anij knowm popularly in Scot- 
land by tne title of “ the Maic fen of Norway.’’ Family misfbrtunes now began 
to crowd upon the Scottish monarch ; he had lost his wife, Maigaret of Eng- 
land, and in the beginning of 1384 he lost his only surviving son, named 
after himself Alexaifdei, wljp a little more than a year before had mamed 
a daughter of Guy, earl of Flanderr, but he had no child by her. 

The only descendant that remained to Atexand# was his granddaughter, 
Marjaret of Norway. He called his great council, which asj^mbled at Scone 
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to settle the succession of* the crown, and the nobles bound themselves to 
acknowledge the Maiden of Norway as their sovereign, if he left no male 
issue on his demise. But still wishing to leave a son as his successor, he 
married, in 1285, Joleta, the daughter of the Count dc Dreux. Superstitious 
people observed omens attendant on the marriage festivities which they 
believed to bode fatal misfortune to the king and to the kingdom, and popular 
prophesies were supposed to Ixi fulfilled when, on the 16th of March, 1286, 
Its he was hurrying homewards in the dusk of the evening by a precipitous 
rood along the sea-coast, between Burntisland and Kingliorn, in the county 

of Fife, his horse missed his footing 
and fell with his lider down the cliff, 
and both were killed. Scotland was 
filled with mourning at this unhappy 
event, and, in tlie midst of melan- 
choly anticipations, the Maiden of 
Norway was called to the throne. 
Scotland was thus left to the rule not 
only of an infant (for Margaret W’as 
only thr(‘e years of age) but a female.^* 
By the time of Alexander III the 



process of dividing Scotland into sheriff- 
doms w'as nearly compl(‘ted, the func- 
tions of the sheriffs corn'sponding to 
those jireviously ex(‘r(‘ised by the earls. 

Alexander 11 had absorbed Argyll 
into the Seottish kingdom, and though 
he peirisluHl trying to subdue th(‘ Sudrey 
Islands, vScotland w'as so solidified by 
the p('ac('ful n'ign of Alexander III as 
to assume the (lignity of a nation oc- 
' "" — cujiying almost its present limits, as 

ahbu^ath Abbey, Was also lli(‘ ease with England, though, 

Fournii'd I17H. US Humo Browm obseivi*s, no other 

“country in Christendom had in th<‘ 
same degree filled out its limits and welded its pcojile.” Spain had not yet 
conquered Granada or combined its five iiulependent kingdoms, P>ance 
W'as hardly half its present size, Germany was chaos, and Italy a tangle of 
jealous cities. Save for a few' insurrections of limited extent, peace was almost 
uninterrupted. But Alexander III w^ajif«-the hist of the Celtic kings of Scot- 
land, and storms w'ere to succeed tlie calm in the inveterate rliythm of his- 
tory, and an old poet, seeing Scotland become the prey of l^nglish ambition, 
gave voice to a quaint t lament, the oldest knowm fragment of Scottish 
literature : 

QuJicn A 1 vsBiidyi , oiin* Ky ug, wea dede 
Owre gold WHS cliuugyd into lede «* 


REVIEW' OF THE PERIOD 

At this remarkable point in history wfe pause to contrast the condition 
of Scotland as it stood in 843, when Kennetlk Maanl^ine first formed the 
Piets and Scots into one jpeople, and in the year 1286, when death deprived 
that people of their sovereign Alexander III. 

At i)he earlier tjenn we know that the manners of those descended of the 
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Dalriadfl, Scoto-Iriah, or pure Scots, properly so iialletl, must have been, sa 
they remained till a much later {)eriod, the same with those of the cognate 
tribes in Ireland, the land of their descent. Their constitution was purely 
patriarchal, the simplest and most primitive form of government. The 
blood of the original founder of the family was held to flow in the veins of 
iiis successive representatives, and to perp('tuate in cacdi chief the right of 
supn'ine authority over the descendants of his own Inie, who formed liis 
children and sul)jects, as he became by right of birth their sovereign rulc^ 
and law'giver. A nation consisted of a union of several such trib(\s, having 
a single chief cliosen over tlieiii for their general direction in w^ar, and umpire 
of their disputes in peae(‘. With the family and blood of tliis chief of chiefs 
most of the inferior chieftains claimed a connection more or less remote. 
This supreiiK' chiefdom, or right of sovereignty, w’as hereditary, in so far 
as the person possessing it \mi.s chosen from the blood royal of th(‘ king de- 
ceased: but it W’as so far oh'Ctive that any of his kinsm(‘n might lie chos(*n 
by tlie nation to siieceed him; and, as the office of sovereign could not be 
exorcised by a child, the clioiee generally fell upon a full-growm man, the 
brother or nephew of the dc'oeasod, instead of his son or grandson. 

The Ta}iUts and the Clans 

This uncertainty of succession, which jirevailed in respect to the crown 
itself while C(‘ltic maniuTs were pn'domiiiaiit, proved a constant source of 
rebellion and bloodshcHi. The postponed heir, when he arose in years, w\as 
frequently desirous to attain his father’s power; and many a murder was 
committed for the sak(‘ of rend(‘ring straight an oldique line of succession, 
which such prefen'iice of an adult had throw’ii out of the direct course. A 
singular expedient was resorted to, to prevent or diminish such evils. A 
sort of king of the Homans, or CVsnr, w’as chosen as tlie d(‘stiiicd successor 
while tlie sovereign chief was yc't alive. He was calk'd the Tanist, and w'a.s 
inaugurateil during the life of the reigning king, but with maimed rites, for 
lie W’as })crmitted to placr only one foot on the fated stone oL election. The 
monarch had little authority in the different tribes of wdiich the kingdom 
was composed unles.s during th(‘ time of war. In w’ar, however, the king 
l>ossessed arbitrary jiower; and w’ar, foreign and domestic, w'as the ordinary 
condition of the people* 

The clan, or patriarchal, system of government w’as particularly cal- 
culatt'd for regulating a w’arlike and lawiess country, as it provided for de- 
cision of disputes, and for the leadin^of the inhabitants to war, in the easi- 
est and most siinjile manner possible. The clansmen submitted to the 
award of the chi(*f in peace; they followed his banner to battle; they aided 
him w'ith their advice in council, and the ronstitutipii of the tribe W’as com- 
plete. The nature of a frontier oountiy' exposed it in a peculiar degree to 
sudden danger, and th(Teforc this compendious mode of government, estab- 
lished there by th<* Britons, was .probably handed down to later times, from 
its being sjiecially adajited top the exigencies of tlv situatioit. But though 
the usage of clanship probably prevailed there, we a%e not ^repare<l to show 
that any of the* clans inhabiting the border country carry bacR their anti- 
quity into the Celtic or British pefiod. Their names declare them of more 
modem date. 

As other barbarians, the Celtic tribes were fickle and cruel at times, at 
other times capable of great kindness and goilferosity? Those who inhabited 
the mountains lived by their herds and flocKS, and by the chase. Thejtribes 
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who had any portion of arable ground cultivated it, under the direction of 
the chief, for the benefit of the community. As every clan formed the epitr 
ome of a nation within itself, plundering from each other was a species of 
warfare to which no disgrace was atteehed; and when the mountaineers 
Bought their booty in the low country, their prey was richer, perhaps, and 
less stoutly defended than when they attacked a kindred tribe of Highlanders. 
The Lowlands were therefore chiefly harassed by their incursions. 

The Piets seem to have made some progreSvS in agriculture, and to have 
’’known something of architecture and domestic arts, which are earliest im- 
proved in the more fertile co\nitries. But neitlu^r the Scots nor the Piets, 
the njen of Galloway nor the Britons of Strathclyde seem to have possessed 
the knowledge of wTiting or use of the alphabet. Three or four different 
nations, each subtlivided into an endless variety of indeix'iulent clans, tribes, 
and families, were ill eiilculatc'd to form an independent state so powerful 
as to maintain its ground among other nations, or d(‘fend its liberties against 
an ambitious neighbour. But tlie fortunate acquisition of tlie fertile province 
of Lothian, including all lh(‘ country between the Tweed and Forth, and the 
judicious measures of Malcolm Ganmore and his successors, formed the means 
of giving consistency to tliat wliich was loose, and unity to that which was 
discordant, in the Scottish government. 

Influence o] Foreifpiers 

We have noticed what willing n'ception Malcolm, influenced by his queen, 
gave to the immigrant Saxons and Normans, and the envy excited in the an- 
cient genuine Scots by the favour extcndi'd to these strangers. All the 
successors of Malcolm (excepting the Hebrid(‘an savage Donald Bain) were 
addicted to the same ])oliey, and ])urchased knowledge in the way m which 
it is most honourably obtaiiKnl, by benefiting and rew^arding those who are 
capable to imi^art it. Of the Norman barons, generally accounted the flower 
of Europe, Scotland receiver 1 from time to time such numerous accessions, 
that they may be said, with few exceptions, to form the ancestors of the 
Scottish nohilify, and of many of the most distinguished families among 
the gentry; a fact so well known that it is useless to bring proof of It. 
These fondgners, and especially the Nomians and Anglo-Normans, were su- 
perior to th(* native subjects of the Scottish kings, both in the arts of peace 
and war. They th(‘refore naturally filled their court, and introduced into 
the country^ where they were strangers their owm manners anti their own laws, 
which in process of time extended tlymselves to the other races by which 
Scotland w'as inhabited. ^ 

This intermixture gave a miscellaneous, and, in so far, an incoherent 
appearance to the inhabitants of Scotland at this period. They seemed not 
so much to constitute one state as a conf^‘deracy of tribes of different ori- 
gin. Thus the charters of King David and his successors are addressed to all 
his subjects, French and ICnglish, Scottish and Galwegian. The manners, 
the prejudices Lof so manv mixed races, corrected or neutralised each other: 
and the moral lending together of nations led in time, like sonie chemical 
mixture, to'^ fermentation and subsequent purity. This was forwarded with 
the best intentions, though perhaps over <luistily, and in so far injudiciously, 
by the efforts of the Scottish kings, who, frorp Malcolm Canmore’s time to 
that of Alexander III, appear to have been a race of as excellent monarchs as 
ever swayed sceptre ov8r a rude people. They were prudent in their schemes, 
and fortunate jn the execution ; and the exceptions occasioned by the death 
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of Malcolm III and the captivity of William can only be imputed to chival- 
rous rashness, the fault of the age. They were unwearied m their exerch^e 
of justice, which in the more remote comers of Scotland could only be done at 
the head of an army; and even where the task was devolved upon the sheriffs 
and vice-sheriffs of counties, the execution of it required frequent inspection 
by the king and his high justiciaries, who made circuits for that purpose. 
The rights of landed property began to be arranged in most uf the Lowland 
counties upon the feudal system then universal in Europe, and so far united 
Scotland with the general system of civilisation. 

SirrcAd of Emjihli Early Poetry 

The language wdiich was generally U‘<od in Scotland came at length to 
be English, as the speech of Loihiaii, the most civilised province of the king- 
dom and the readiest in which they could hold corniii unication with their 
neighbours. It must have been introduced gratlually, as is evident from the 
numerous CV'tic words retained in okl statutes and charters, and rendered 
general by its being the only language used in writing. 

We know there was at least one poem composed in li^nglish by a Scottish 
autlior, -which excited the attention of contemporaries. It is a metrical 
romance on the subject of *S?r Tristrem, by Thomas of Erceldoune, who com- 
posed it in such “(juaint Inglish” as common minstrels could hardly under- 
stand or recite by heart. If we may juilgi' of this work trom the compara- 
tively modern copy which remains, ih(‘ style of the composition, brief, ner- 
vous, figurative, and concise almost to obscurity, resembles the Norse or 
Anglo-Saxon poetry more than that of the English minstrels, whose loose, 
prolix, and trivial mode of composition is called by Chaucer’s Host of the 
Tabard, ^'drafty rhiming ” The structure of the stanza in Sir Tristrem 
is also very peculiar, elliptical, and complicateil, seeming to verify the high 
eulogy of a poet nearly contemporary, “ that it is the best gestc ever was or ever 
would be made, if minstrels could recit^ as the author hud composed it.” 
On the contrary, the elegiac ballad on Alexander III, already mentioned, 
differs only from modern English in the mo<lc of spelling. 

Besides the general introduction of the English language, which spread 
itself gradually, doubtless, through the more civilised part of the Lowlands, 
the Norman-French was also used at court, which, as we learn from the names 
of -witnesses to royal charters, foundations, etc,, w^as the resort of these for- 
eign nobles. It was also adopted as the* language of the coronation oath, 
which shows it was the speech of tl|| nobles, while the version in Latin seems 
to have been made for the use of the clergy. The Norman-French also, as 
specially adapted to express feudal stipulations, was frequently applied to 
law proceedings. 

The political constitution of iBcotland had not as yet arranged itself under 
any peculiar representative form. The king acted by the advice, and some- 
times under the control, of a great feudal council or cour 'pUnihe, to which 
vassals-in-chief of the crowrfand a part of the c|prgy were «ummoned; But 
there was no representation of the third estate. %There*was notwithstand- 
ing the spirit of freedom in the government; and though the institutions 
for its preservation were not yefr finished in that early ^e, the great council 
failed not to let theii^voiqp be heard when the sovereign fell into political 
errors. We have already noticed that the liberties of the church were de- 
fended with a spirit of independence hardly equdlBed in any other state of 
Europe at the time. 
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Trade and the State of Society 

The useful arts began to be cultivatetl. The nobles and gentij sheltered 
themselves in towers built in strong natural positions. Their skill in archi- 
tecture, however, could not be extensive, since the construction of a hand- 
some arch, even in Alexander the third’s time, could only be accounted for 
by magic i and the few stately castellated edifice.s of an early date which re- 
main in Scotland arc to be ascribed to the English, during their brief occu- 
pation of that country. 

Scotland enjoyed, during this period, a more extensive trade than histori- 
ans have been hitherto aware of. Money was curn'iit in the country, and 
the payment of considerable sums, as ten thousand marks to Richard I, 
and on other occasions, was accomplished without national distress. The 
Scottish military force was n'spcctabk*, since, according to Matthew Paris,’' 
Alexander II was enal)l(‘d, in 1244, to face the power of England with a thou- 
sand horse, well arniCMl and t<derably mounted, though not on Spanish or 
Italian horse's, and nigh to one hundred thousand infantry, all determined 
to live or di(‘ with tlu'ir soven'ign. 

The household of the Scottish king was filU'd with the usual number of 
feudal officers, and there was an affectation of splendour in the royal estab- 
ILshment, which even the humility of the saint (‘d Queen Margaret did not 
discourage. She and lu'r husband used at nu'als vessels of gold and silver 
plate, or, at least, says the candid Turgot,' such as were lacipiered over so 
as to have that appearanci'. Even in tlu* early days of Ali'xandt'r 1, that 
monarch (with a gi'nc'rosity similar to that of the lover who tin'sentcd his 
bride with a case of razors, as what Ik' himsi'll most prized) munificently 
l^estowed on tlie church of Saint Andrews an Arabian steed covered with 
rich caparisons, and a suit of armour ornamented with silver and precious 
stones, all which he brought to the high altar, and solemnly devoted to the 
church. 

Berwick enjoyed the privileges of a free port; and under Alexander III 
the customs of tl^at single Scottish port amounted to ^ 2,197, 8.s\, while those 
of all England only made up the sum of ;{^8,4ll, 19.s. lUd. An ancient his- 
torian terms that town a second Alexandria. 

Lastly, we may notice that the soil was chiefly cultivated by bondsmen; 
but the institution of royal boroughs had begun considerably to ameliorate 
the condition of the inferior orders.'^ 

Cosmo Innes has said: 

“When we consider tlu'^long and i^iited efforts required, in the early 
state of the arts, for throwing a bridge over any considerable river, the early 
occurrence of bridges may be well admitted as one of the best tests of civil- 
isation and national ])rosp('rity. If we reflect how few of these survived 
the middle of the fourteenth century, and how long it was, and by what pain- 
ful efforts, before they could be replaced in later times, we may form some 
idea of the great progress in civilisation which Scotland had made during 
the reign of Wittiam, andttlu' peaceful times the two Alexanders. We 
do not know much of tKe intellectual state of the population during that 
age; but, regaVding it only in a material point of view, it may safely be affirmed 
that Scotland, at the death of King Alexahder III, was more civilised and 
more prosperous than at any period of her existence, down to the time when 
she ceased to be a separate kingdom in 1707.” ^ 

Such was the conditidh of Scotland at the end of the thirteenth century; 
but we only rec®gnise laws and institutions in those parts of the kingdom 
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to which the king’s immediate authority and the influence of the more modem 
system and manners extended. This was exclusive of the whole Highliinds 
and isles, of Galloway, and Strathclyde, till these two last provinces were 
totally melted into the general mass of Lowland or Scoto-Saxon civilisation; 
and probably the northern provinces of Caithness and Moray were also be- 
yond the limits of regular government. In other words, the improved sys- 
tem prevailed, in whole or in ])art, only where men, from comparative wealth 
and convenience of situation, had been taught to prefer the Ix’nefits of civil- 
ised government to the ferocious and individual freodom of a savage state. 
The mountaineers, as tlu'V did not value the prot( fdion of a more regular 
order of law, despised and hated ite restraint. They continued to W’ear the 
dn^ys, wdeld the arms, and ()l)serve the institutions or customs of their Celtic 
fathers. They ackiK)wledg(‘d, indeed, generally si)eaking, the paramount 
superioritv of the kings of Scotland , but many of their high chiefs, such as 
Macdonald of thf' Isles, Maedougall of Lome, Kolaiid of Galloway, aiul others, 
longed for indojicndcnce, and InH'jUtmfly altemi>t(‘d to assert, it. The king, 
on the other hand, could only exercise his authority in these remote dis- 
tricts direct ly^ by marching into them with his army, or indirectly liy avail- 
ing himself of their domostic (piain'ls, and instigating one chief to the de- 
struction of another. In (‘illa'r ease he might bf‘ the tfTior, but could never 
be esteemed the protector, of tins pnmitivi' race of his subjects, tlio first 
and for many jTurs the only tribes over whom Ids fatliers iiossessed any sw'ay. 
And thus eomnieiiced, and vas handed down lor many an age, the distinction 
hetw'c'cn the CelCic IScot and the Seoto-Saxon, the Higldand(T, in short, and 
Jjowlantler, wdiieh is still distinctly iiiaike-l by the difference in language, 
and w’as long ai)j)aront by the distinction of manners, dress, and even laws. 

Such w'as the singular state of Scotland, divided l^xdwdxt tw'o separate 
races, one of which liad attained a considc-rabk' degree of civilisation, and 
the other remaiiKMl still nearly in a state of nature, when the death of Alex- 
ander III exposed the nation to the risk of annihilation as an independent 
people and kiiigdoni.^* 
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Til coTitcmiilatlng the hiatorv of Scotland It may be truly said 
Had thcie been no Wallace, Hunt* -wonld have been "no IJnice; hud 
there been no Slnling Ihidgo, tlieie A\ould liavc been no Bunnock- 
burn, and, it muy be added, had theic be(‘n no Bannockburn, theie 
would, liumanly speaking, have been no John Kno\ and no Scottish 
Refonnullou — Wilmam Bi uns 

THE MAIDEN' OF NOUWA\ A\D THE DIRPUTED STT’CESSION (1200 A D.) 

By the unlinioly decease of Alexander III, the Maiden of Norway, his grand- 
daughter, remained sole and undoubted heir to the throne. Edward I of 
England, the near relation of the orphan queen, instantly formed the project 
of extending iiis regal sway over the northern part of Britain by a marriage 
betwixt this royal heiress alid his only 'Son, Edward, Prince of Wales. The 
great nobles of Scotland were, we have seen, Normans as well as the English 
lords: many held land in both kingdoms; and therefore the idea of an alliance 
with Eljigland was not at that time so unpopular as it afterwards became, 
when long and bloody wars had rendered the nations irreconcilable enemies. 
The Scottish took, on the other hand, the most jealous precautions that all 
the rights and immunities of Scotland, as a separate kingdom, should be 
upheld and preserved; that Scotsmen born sh uld not be called to answer in 
England for deedi^' done In their own country; tftat the national recoids should 
be suffered fo remain within the realm; and that no aids of money or levies 
of troops should be demanded, unless in such cases as were warranted by former 
usage. These preliminaries >vere settled between If ing Edward and a convention 
of the Scottish estates, held at Birgham, July, 1290. Edward promised all this 
and swore to his promiife; but- an urgent proposal that he should be put in 
pofiseapion of all the Scottish castles alarmed the estates of Scotland, as afford- 
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ing too much cause to doubt whether oath or promise would be much m*' 
garded. 

In the meantime Margaret, the young heiress of Scotland, died on her 
voyage to Scotland. A new scene now opened, for by this event the de- 
Bcen^nts of Alexander III, on whom the crown had been settled in 1284, 
were altogether extinguished, and the kingdom lay open to the claim of every 
one, or any one, who could show a collateral connection, however remote, 
with the royal family of Scotland, Many pretensions to the throne were 
accordingly set up; tut the chief were those of two great lords of Norman 
extraction, Robert Bruce and John BalioL The fonner of these was lord of 
Annandale, the latter of Galloway in Scotland. Their rights of succession 
stood thus: 

William the Lion had a brother David, created earl of Huntmgdon, who 
loft throe daughters; namely, 1. Margaret, married to Alan, lord of Gallo- 
way; 2. IsabclK, to Robert Bruce, of Annandale; 3. Ada, to Henry Has- 
tings John Biiliol claimed the kingdom as the son of Devorgoil, daughter 
of Margaret, the eldest daughter of David; Bruce, on the other hand, claimed 
as th(‘ son of Isabella, the second daughter, pretending that he was thus 
lU'arer by one generation to lOarl D:ivid, through whom both the competitors 
claimed their relationship. The question simply W'as, whether the right of 
succession wdiich David of Iluntingdon might have claimed whilst alive de- 
scended to his grandson Baliol, or w as to be held as passing to Bruce, who, 
tht)ugh the son of the younger sister, was one degree n(‘arer to the* person from 
w'hom he claimed, bt:iug only the grandson, while Baliol w^as the great-grand- 
son of Earl David, their common ancestor Modern lawyers would at once 
pronounce in Baliol's favour, hut the precise nature of representation had 
not th(‘ii b('en fixed in Scotland. 

Both barons resolved to suppoit their plea with arms. Many other 
claims, mon* or less specious, w'erc brought forw^ard. The country of Scot- 
lainl was divided and subdivided into factions, and in the rage of approach- 
ing civil war Edward 1 saw' the moment w hen that claim of paramount superi- 
ority w’hich had been so pertinaciously adhered to by the English monarchs, 
though as uniformly refuted by the Scottish, might be brought forward as 
the means of finally assuming the direct sway of the kingdom. He showed 
the extent of his ambitious and unjust purpose to his most trusty counsellors. 
“I will subdue Scotland to mv authority,” he said, “as I have subdued 
Wales.” 

The English monarch, one of the ^lest generals and of the most subtle and 
unhesitating politicians of his own o'^any other time, assembled an army on 
the borders, and communicated to the clergy and nobles of Scotland a per- 
emptory demand, that, as loid paramount’^ of the kingdom, he should be 
received and universally submitted to as sole arbiter ki the competition, for the 
crow'n. Split into a thousand factions, while twelve competitors were strug- 
gling for the crowm, even the best and most prudent of the Scots seem to 
have thought it better to submit to the award of one of the wisest and most 
powerful jaonarchs of Europf, although at some^^rifice of independence, 
which they might regard m temporary and almost nominal, than to expose 
the country at once to civil war and the arms of England. 

The nobility of Scotland therefore admitted Edward’s claim, and ac- 
cepted his arbitration. •Twelve comt)etitors stepped forward to assert their 
claims, and Edward, though he stat^ia a right to the l^ingdom on his own part, 
as to a vacant fief which reverts to the sovereign, yet waived his claim with 
a species of affected moderation. Unqliestionably his views were better^ierved 
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by dealing the cards, and sitting umpire of the game, than if he had mixed 
with the players. And there is little doubt that, far from desirous to insist on 
a claim which would have united all the competitors against him, he was 
sparing of no art which could embroil the question, by multiplying the number 
of claimants and exaayxirating them against each other. [Fuller details of 
these transactions have already been given in our History of England, Vol. 
XVIII, chapter lO.J 

EDWAllD I MAKES JOHN BAI.IOL KTVO ; IIIR REVOI.T 

The candidates soleninly acknowledged Kdwaid's right as lord paramount 
of Scotland, and submitted tluMi* claims to his decision. The strengths and 
fortresses of the kingdom were ])ut into the king of England’s power (1291) 
to enable Iiim to support, it was pretended, tiu' award he should })ronounce. 
After these oj)erations had lasted several months, to accustom the Scots to 
the view of lOnglish governors and garrisons in tladr casile^, and to disable 
them from resisting a foreign force, by the continued disunion which must 
have increased and become the more embittenul the longer the debate was 
in depeiuk'Tice, Iklward 1, November 17th. 1202, jirefornMl John Baliol to the 
Scottish crown, to lie h(‘ld of him and his successors, and surrendered to him 
the Scottish casth's of which he h(‘ld poss(‘ssion, being twenty in number.' 

It was soon evident that tlie admission of th(‘ supremacy was only a part 
of Edward’s object, and that h(‘ wiis det(Tinin(‘d so to use his right over 
Baliol as might force eltluT him or Scotland into r(‘bellion, and give the lord 
paramount a pretence to seize tlu* revolted fief into liis own liaiul. 

In order to accomplish tliis, the king of I'higland (‘ucouraged vexatious 
lawsuits against Baliol, for compelling his fr(‘(]uent and humiliating appear- 
ance as a suitor in the English courts of law. A ])iivat(‘ citizen of Berwick 
having appealed from a jiidgiiK'nt of the commissioners of justice in Scotland, 
of which that town ivius then accounted jiart, Baliol, on this occasion, re- 
monstrated agaiiL^'t the appeal being entertained, reminding ICdward that by 
the conditions sworn to at Birgham it was strictly covenanted that no Scot- 
tish subject should be called in an lOnglisli court for acts done in Scotland. 
Edward replied, with haughty indifference and effrontery, tliat such a promise 
was made to suit the convenience of the time, and that no such engagements 
could prevent his calling into his courts the Scottish king himself, if he should 
see cause. HLs vassal, he said, should not be his conscience-keeper, to en- 
join him penance for broken faith; nqj would he, for any promise he had 
made to the Scots wliilo treating of his son’s marriage with Margaret, refrain 
from distributing the justice which every subject had a right to require at his 
hands. Baliol coukl only make peace with his imperious master by yielding 
up all stipulations and promises concerning the freedom and immunities 
of Scotland, and admitting them to be discharged and annulled. 

Soon after this Duncan, the earl of Fife, being a minor, Macduff , his grand- 
uncle, made a temporary s^'izure of some part (W the eaildom. Macduff, being 
summoned to ans.ver tluks offence before the Swttish estates, was c^ondemned 

[* “ So far us we can gather from tlie terms of the tlocunienls, it never seems to have oc- 
OQITM to the greedy litigants or their astute legal advisers tliat there wos a fierce, self-willed 
pe&ple, nouri^ed in indepeudence and national pride, wbf muaf be bent or broken before the 
subtleties and pedantries of the lord superior’s court could be of any avail. Totally uncon- 
BcloUB, also, they seem to ha^ been that the intricate technicalities which dealt with a sover- 
eign independent state as a mere piece of propgrty In search of an owner, formed an Insnlt 
never be forgiveli, whatever might be the cost of repudiation and vengeance.” — 
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by Baliol to a slight imprisonment. Released from his confinement, Man- 
duff summoned Baliol to appear before Edward, and, in October, 1293, 
Edward directed that the Scottish king should answer by appearing in ner- 
son before him. He came, but refused to plead. The parliament of EngJand 
decreed that Baliol was liable to Macduff in damages, and for his contumacy 
in refusing to plead before his lord paramount, declared that three principal 
towns in Scotland, with tlieir castles, should be taken into the custody of 
Edward until the king of Scots should make satisfaction. Severe and of- 
fensive regulations were laid down concerning the Scottish king’s regular at- 
tendance in future on the courts of his suzerain in England. In a word, Baliol 
wjis made sensible; that though he might be suffered for a time to wear 
sceptre and crown, it was but so long as he should consider himself a mere 
tool in the hands of a haughty and arbitrary superior, who was determined 
to fling him aside on the first opportunity, and to put every species of 
slight and dishonour on his right of delegated majesty till he should become 
impatient of enduiing it. Tlu* Scottish king, ther(*fore, determined to extri- 
cate himself from so degrading a position, and to free himself and his 
country from the thraldom of a foreign usurper. The time (1294) seemed 
apt to the fiurposc, for discord had arL^on betwixt the realms of France and 
England corici'rning some feudal rights, in which Edward had shown himself 
as intractable and disobi'dienl a vas.sal to Philip of France, as he was a 
severe and domiiu'ering superior to Baliol. Catching this favourable oppor- 
tunity, Baliol formed a secret treaty of alliance with France, signed at 
Paris, October 23id, 129,).'’ 

Burton'* characterises this treaty as an unwholesome compact that was but 
too literally kept. What he describes as rabble ” armies swept throughout 
the border counties of the east and of the west, disregarding the rules of 
warfaie, and subjecting their victims to all the horrois of a pillaging campaign. 
Tli(‘ armies accoinjilished nothing creditable, or of possible lasting benefit to 
their cause. Indeed, in Burton’s view, these marauding expetlitions were 
most ill-advis(*d, even from a purely political standpoint. Burns, & however, 
takes an altogether different \icw of the policy involved, pc^inting out that 
hjiglaiid was notoriously making elaboiate preparations for an invasion of 
Scotland, 

The Scottish noble.^ joined in the purpose of resistance, but declined to 
place Baliol at the head of the preparations which they made for national de- 
fence: and having no confidemee either in lus wisdom or steadiness, they 
deliiined him in a kind t)f honourable captivity in a distant castle, placing 
their levies under tlie command of l^iders whose patriotism was considered 
leiss doubtful. 

Edward, in 129(), put himself at the head of four thousand horse and 
thirty thoasand infantry, the finest soldiers in Europe, and proceeded 
towards Northumberland. Anthqny Beck, the military bishop of Durham, 
joined the royal host \yitli a large body of troops. They besieged the town 
of Berwick, and took it by storm (March 30th), though gallantly defended. 
Thousands of the defenceless Ailiabitants were sla^ in the massacre which 
followed, atid the town (a very wealthy one) was entirely plundered.* A body 
of thirty Flemish merchants held a strong building in the town, called the 

[' Accounts of contempoijries differ widely on the number of slain Langtof t d puts it 
at four thousand, Fordun® at seveiT thousand, liomingburgh / at eight thousand, Knightono 
at seventeen thousand, and Matthew h of Westminster at sixty tlmusaud, which Hailes i wisely 
accepts as a copyist’s error for six thousand. The mass&cre la recorded by the English ebron* 
Iclers of the time as well as by the Scotch.] 

H. W.— VOL. XXI. F 
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Redhall, by the tenure of defending it a^inst the English: they did so to 
the last, and honourably perished amid the ruins of the edifice. 

Bruce the Competitor, the earl of March, and other Scottish nobles of 
the south, joined with King Edward, instead of opposing him. The first of 
these vainly flattered himself that the dethronement of Baliol might be suc- 
ceeded by his own nomination to the crown, when it should be declared 
vacant by his rival’s forfeiture, and Edward seemed to encourage these hopes. 
"WTiile the English king was still at Berwick, the abbot of Arbroath appeared 
before him with a letter from Baliol, in answer to Edward’s summons to him 
to appear in jjorson, ronouneing his vassalage, and expressing defiance. 
“The foolish traitor!” said the king, “what frenzy has seized him? But 
since he will not come to us, we will go to him.” 

Edward's march northward was stopped by the strong castle of Dunbar, 
which w’as held out against him by the countess of March, wdio had joined 
the lords that d(‘clared for the cause of independence, although the earl, 
her husband, was serving in the English army: so much w'cre the Scots 
divided on this momentous occasion. Whilst Edw'ard pressed the siege of 
this im})ortant jtlace, the inn(‘r gate, as it might be termed, of Scotland, 
a large force appearc'd on th(‘ descent of the ridge of the Lammermoor hills, 
above the towm. It was the Scottish army moving to the relief of Dunbar, 
and on the appearance of tlieir banners the defenders raised a shout of exulta- 
tion and defiance. But w’hen Warrenno, earl of Surrey, Edw^ant’s general, 
advanced tow’ards the Scottish army, the Scots, with a rashness w'hich often 
ruined their affairs before and afterw’ards, poured down from the advan- 
tageous post which they occupied, and incurred by their temerity a dreadful 
defeat, which laid the whole country open to the invader. 

Bruce, after the victory of Dunbar, conceived his turn of triumph was 
approaching, and hinted to Edw’ard his hope of being preferred to the throne 
which Baliol had forfeited. “Have we no other busiiu'ss,” said Edward, 
looking at him askance, “ than to coiKjiier kingdoms for you?” Bruce retiretl 
and meddled no more wdlli jaiblic affaus, in which his grandson, at a later 
period, took aepart so distinguished 

After the battle of Dunbar scarce a spark of resistance to Edw^ard seemed 
to enlighten the general despair. The English army continued an unresisted 
march as far north as Aberd(*en and Elgin. Baliol, brought before his victor, 
[in the churchyard of Stratlicaro, July, 129C)J was literally stripped of his 
royal robes, confesscxl his feudal transgression in rebellion against his lord 
paramount, and made a formal surrender of his kingdom to the victor. 

The king of England held a parlia/nent at Berwick,' August 28th, 1296, 
where he received the willing and (‘inulous submission of Scottishiiien of the 
higher ranks, loids, knights, and sijuires. Edw^ard received them all gra- 
ciously, and took measures for assuring his conquest. He created JohnWar- 
renne, earl of Surrey, guardian of Scotland. Hugh Cressingharn, an am- 
bitious churchman, was made treasurer, and William Ormesby justiciary 
of the kingdom. H(' placed l']nghsh governors and garrisons in the Scottish 
castles, and returned to«‘hhigland, having achieved an easy and ^apparently 
a permanent cohquest.*" This w^as not all. Edward resolved so to improve 
his conquest as to eradicate all evidence of national independence. He 
carried’ off or mutilated such records as blight awaken the recollection that 

» i" 

[’ The most important result of the campaign was the capture and fortification of Ber- 
wick. That city, the key U the LQthians, was the commercial city, and Scotland was left 
without one until the rise, after the union, of Glasgow and the mercantile centres of the 
Clyde^] 
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Scotland had ever been free. The chartulary of Scone, the place where, 
since the conquest of Kenneth Macalpine, the Scottish kings had b«n crowned, 
was carefully ransacked for the purpose of destroying whatever might be 
found at variance wun the king of England’s pretensions. The Scottish 
historians have, perhaps, magitified the extent of this rapine; but that 
Edward wiia desirojs to remo^'c everything w'hich could remind the Scots 
of their original indeijendence, is proved by his carrying to London, not only 
the crown and sce|:)trc surrendered by Baliol, but even the sacred stone 
on which the Scottish nionarohs were plucfnl when they received the royal 
inauguration He present'd those trophies to the cath(‘dnd of Westminster. 

This fatal stone, as already iiientiorK'd, was said to have been brought 
from Ireland by F<*rgus, the son of Erie, who led the Dalnads to the shores 
of Argyllshire. Its virtues are pi (-served iii the ca-lebrated leonine verse — 

Ni liillut lilt win. Scdti, quorurujiif huitlum 
In\c*iiic‘ut laindeni, lotriiau- U-nentiir 


Which may ] k ' rendcTCid thus--- 

I’nlcss the lutes im found, 

.\iid |)iOf)Ii(ls be* vftii), 

Wlirif <1 tins inoriwinont m found 
'flic Scottlhlj iju'r slinll 


There w'ere Scots who liaiied th(‘ accomplishniont of this prophecy at 
the accc.^sion of Jnm(s VI to the crown of Kngland, and exulted that, in 
r(‘mo\iiig this palladium, llu* policy of ]m1w:u l roMmibled that which brought 
llui Trojan hors(i in triumph witiiiii tlieir walls, and which ocoasioned the 
destruction of their royal family. The stone is still preserved, and forma 
the supfiort of King Edward the Confessor’s chair, which the sovendgn occu- 
pic\s at his coronation, and, indeix'ndent of the divination so long in being 
accomiilished, is in itself a vei) eiirious nmmaiit ol (‘xtn'ine antkiuity. 

The unanimous subjection of a proud and brave nation to a foreign con- 
(jueror is too sui prising to Ix' di.'^misw'd without remark, esfUicially since it 
was so general that mo^t of the noble and ancient families of Scotland are 
reduced to the lu-cossity of tracing their anct;stors’ iiani(‘s in the fifty-six 
shexTs of jiarcKment. which ccjiistitule the degrading roll of submission to 
Echvard 1. [This is called th(* Ragman Roll, a corruption probably of Rag- 
ment, a (UhxI or convention] The following circumstances hero suggest 
themselves in explanation of the nai^irkable fact. The nobility of Scotfind 
during tlie civil wars had, by the unvarying policy of Malcolm Canmore and 
his successors, come to consist almost entirely of a race foreign to the country. 
Two or three generations had not converUxl Nonnans into Scots; and what- 
ever allegiance the emigrated strangiTs might yiehl to the monarchs who 
bestowa'-d on them their fie.ls, it mil^t Inue Ihxii diffenmt from the sentiments 
of filial attachment w'ith which men regard the land of their birth and that 
of their ancestors, and the prices by whose fathers their own had been led 
to battle, i^pd w'ith whom thejf had shared conque^lt^nd dqfeflt. 

In fact, the Normans were neither by birth nor manners rendered acces- 
sible to the emotions which constitute patriotism. Their ancestors were 
those Scandinavians who left without reluctance their native north in search 
of better settlements, anft spifsad their sails to the winds, like the voluntary 
exile of modem times, little caring to what shores thgy were -wafted, so that 
they were not driven back to their own. The* education of the Normans of 
the tl^jrteenth century had not incid^ated that love of a natal soil which 
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they could not learn from their roving fathers of the preceding ages. They 
were, above all nations, devoted to chivalry, and its doctrines and habita 
were unfavourabh' to local attachment. The true knight-errant was a cos- 
mopolite — a citizen of the* world: every soil was his country, and he was 
indifferent to feelings and prejudices which promote' in others patriotic 
attachment to a particular country. 

The feudal system also, though the assertion may at first sight appear 
strange, had, until fiefs wen* renderetl hereditary, eircunistaiices unfavourable 
to loyalty and jiatriotism. A vassal might, and often did, hold fiefs in more 
realms than one, a division ot alh'giance ti'iiding to j^nwi'iit the sense of duty 
or loyal attachiiK'nt running strongly in any of then single' channels. Nay, 
he might, and many did, possess fiefs di'pi'nding on tlu' separate kings of 
France, Fngland, and Scotland, and thus Ix'ing to a certain extent the sub- 
ject of all these jjnnees. he could hardly look on any of them with peculiar 
attachiiK'iit, unless it wen' en'ated by pi'rsonal respect or preference. When 
war broke out betwixt any of tlu' princc's wiioni he depended upon, the 
fiudalory debated with hiiusc'lf to winch standard lie should adhere, and 
shook Iiimself cU'ar of his all('gianc<* to tli(' other militant pow’er by resigning 
the fief. 

Tlie possibility of thus changing country and inasli'is, this lubit of serv- 
ing a priiici' only so long as th(' vassal held fief iindi'r him, led to loose and 
irregular conci'iitions on the subject ol loyalty, and gave tlu' feudatory more 
the a]j]K'araiiC(' of a mercenary who sc'rves foi ])ay than ot a patriot fighting 
ill iloh'iice of his country. This eonseqiu'iiet' may b(' drawn from th(* fre- 
(juent cornjiiances and change oi parties visible* in the Scottish barons, and 
narrated wnthout much censure by tlu' historians. Lastly, the reader ma> 
observe that tin* gn'ut le'udaloru's, who sei'iiu'd to eonside'i* thoni'^elves as 
left to choosi' to wiiich nionaieh IIk'V should attach llu'inse'lves, wore less 
regarelful of tlu* rights of Kngland and Scotland, or of foreigiu'rs and native 
princes, than of the personal lah'iits and eondition of the two kingh. In at- 
taching Ihemst'lves to hldward instead of Hahol, llu' high vassals connected 
theinsi'lves wPli valour instead of timidity, w'(*alth instt'ad of poverty, and 
comjuost inst('iid of defeat. 

Such indifference to the considerations arising Irom patriotism, and such 
individual attention to their owui interest bi'ing the characteristic of the 
Scoto-Norman nobles, it is no wmnder that many of them took but a luke- 
warm share in tla* deh'ncc' of tlu'ir country, and that some of them were 
guilty of sliameful vi'rsatihly during the tiuickly changing scenes which we 
are about to naiTale. It wais different with the Scottish nation at large. ^ 

riiK Risi-: OF w'Ai.nAC’U 

What King Edward gained by liis o\^n prudence, he lost by the negli- 
gence or irnprudeiieo of some of his officers. The carl of Warrenne lived 
chiefly in England, and llu* giATrnment of ticotland was left almost entirely 
to the treasufer, Cresiji^gham, and the jus^ciary, Onnesby, who irritated 
the people, the one by nis oppressive exactions, and the other by the severity 
with which he enforced the oath of fealty. The general discontent broke out 
in petty insurrections, and, in spite of the desertion of their nobility, the 
people of Scotland seemed to be animated byt a general spirit of resistance. 
At first this feeling wa^ shown by the numerous parties of outlaws and ban- 
ditti who infested the roads, ahd plundered the English wherever they found 
then*; sometimes burning and robbing* their houses. These bands of maraud- 
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eis became gradually more numerous; they ventured even to attack castW, 
and to make prisoners of their garrisons; and they often committed atrocious 
acts of barbarity. Young men of respectable families, who had nothing to 
hope from the Englisli govcninient, and with whose wild and restless dis- 
positions this lawless life agreed well, joinc'd the insurgents and became their 
leaders. Among these was one who soon rose to the highest pitch of fame, 
and who w’as,for a while, looked upon with justice as the saviour of his country. 

William ^Valla(‘t' (or de Walay'") w'as the .second son of Sir Malcolm Wallace 
of Ellenslie, n(‘ar T'aislt'y, a knight of .small o.statf', hut of an ancient family. 
Young Wallace was ieuiarkal)le for his stnuigth and stature; and, hasty and 
vioh'iit in his jia.ssioiis, he ajipears to have siient rathiT a turbulent youth. 
His hatred to tlie Englisli was said t.o have been encouraged and fostered 
from liis childhood liy one ol‘ lu^ unelc.s, a priest, who had jKThaps suffered 
from th(* iu‘\\ state of tilings, and who instilled into the youthful mind of his 
nephew th(' Iom- f)f fn'cditin .aiid the hatred of oppn'.ssiori. Wallace soon 
becnine a ni.irkcM) man in his native distiiet, and he seems to have associated 
with iiK'ii of lh(‘ same temper and seiilmieiits as his (uvii, whose conduct 
t'quully suspK ions Aeeordmg to pojailar history, h(‘ st^'ins at this time to 
liavf' lived a life worthy of Robin Hood and his foresters. 

f)ii(‘ day, in Mav, 1207, he w’as insulted by some English officers in the 
town of Lanark, and his n'siMument led to a street feud, in w'hich he was 
overpow('i(‘(l, ainl would liave been slam, hut he (‘seap(‘d into the house of a 
woman w'ho was his mistress, and by \vhose assistanei' he succeeded in mak- 
ing his eseap(' to (he w’oods in disguise.’' 

This woman was an orphan, Marion Hiadt’ute, and according to some 
accounts sli(‘ and Wallace had beim secretly marri(‘(l, and she had borne 
him a daugliter, aeeonlmg to others, she w’as his betrotiied; according to 
yet otluTs, sh(‘ was simply his mislress. Wyntoun calls her his “leman." 
Hlind Harry's’ account ugiecf’ with Wyiitoim’s \ory (dosely, yet he would 
seem to hav(‘ had .some oth(‘r narrative liefon* him, and possibly Wyntoun 
and Harry mav hav(‘ drawn mainly u])oii a eonmion priMlc'cessor. However 
this may be. Harry, with infl(‘xibl(‘ allegiance to his hero, ex^iressly affirms: 

Mine author say.s she was liis nghtw’isi' wile ’’ Tlu* })oiiit really needs no 
cf)nsi(l(*ration. 

Harry lavLslies a wi’alth ol tender (-iindioii o\('r the loves of Wallace 
.111(1 Marion Hradfuie, and his sympatlietie hading (devates him to gemuine 
poetic expression, often touched with evtreiiK' rkdieacy. Marion lived at 
Lanark, “a niaidim mild” of eiglitei^i lh‘r lalhei, Sir Hugh de Bradfute 
and her (d( lest brotlK'r. had IxaMi slam by Hazelng, the sW'riff of Lanark' 
her mother, too, was dead, and siudi [xaice as ^lu* (mioved was dependent 
<3n hoT having “ purchascal King Ivlward’s protection, "‘although that did 
not .sf‘cur(‘ her from tlie ofTeusive i^tteiitioii.s of his l(T(‘al minions 


An)ial)lc imd benign she was, and wise. 

(.'oniKuuis and sweet, fulfillOd ol gentrire, 

ITei tongue welliiiled, Ikt face rlglit freaii and fair 
WiUial slie wawi maid of virtue rare 
Humbly lier le<l, and purrhused a gotal name, 

And kept herself w ith every wight from blame 
True lightwisc folk §r(*,at favour did her lentl.'* 


When M all ace first saw her, Ifazolrig had just broached a proposal of marriage 
bet^n her and his son. The inevitable conflict aw)se.« 

T^e Engli.sh sheriff, Hazelrig, forced his way into the house, and cruelly 
put the woman to death; in revenge for which Wallace soon aftei^vards 
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attacked and slew the sheriff. Wallace was proclaimed a felon and traitor; 
a price was put on his head; and he was thenceforth obliged to make his home 
in the woods and mountains. There he found companions who had been 
already driven to the same course, and joining with these, he became the 
chief of one of the small plundering bands ivhich overran the kingdom. 
Wallace’s band was sehloin unsuccessful in its enterprises; and the young 
hero already discovered a talent for war, which gained liim distinction among 
other bands of outlaws, as well as with his own immediate followers. These 
gradually united themselves under his command, and he in a short time 
found himself at the head of a little army of outlaws whom he accustomed 
to discipline and obedience to their leader, as well as to those rapid and 
decisive inovenu'nts which wen* necessary to insure success in the kind of 
warfare in which he was now engaged. He now openly declared w^ar on the 
English, and he\\as joined by a few persons of more consequence, who hoped 
that they might (lius assist in liberating their country from the English 
domination. Among tire first of those was Sir William Douglas, a baron 
of influence in Clydesdak'. who had been taken prisoner by the English at 
the siege of Berwick, aTid had been liberated on his taking the oath of fealty 
to King Edward. 

The addition of the numerous vassals of Douglas to his already consid- 
erable force encouraged Wallaei' to attem]>t some bolder enterprise. It 
happened, fortunately for his design, that Ormesby, the English justiciar^^ 
was holding his court at SeoiK*, with no griNit force to protect him, wdiile 
the guardian of Scotland was attending the English parliament. Wal- 
lace marched suddcmly to Scone in May, 1207, and surprised the justiciary, 
who escaped with difliculty, k'aving a rich booty and many prisoners to 
the assailants. The Intter now o})eiil> plundi'red and ravaged the country, 

{ Hitting all the hkiglish the> lound to the .svord, and acting sometimes col- 
ectively, and sometimes m sejiarate paiti(\s They soon, however, col- 
lected all their forces into oik* army, and, leaving the scone of these evploits, 
threw thenis('lves into the western districts of Scotland. This movement 
had, no doiibtf been concerted with some of the groat Scottish barons, who 
were weary of iMiglish rule, for Wallace hail no sooner slunvn himself in the 
west than he ivns joined by the Steward of Scotland and his brother. Sir 
Andrew" Moray, of Ikitliwell, Alexander de Eindesay, Sir Richard Lundin, 
Wishart, bishop of (ilasgow, and other men of influence. The insurrection 
had now" taken a formidable eharacti'r, and Wallace, at the head of a con- 
siderable force, began to clear the di.'^icts in his pow"er from the English. 
In doing this acts of great atrocity w'l're daily perpetrated. The rage of the 
Scots w"as directed esjieeially against the English clergy, and the victorious 
insurgents even amusctl theiiisi‘lves with torturing helpless w"omen. 

ROIIKRT TIRUCE .lOlNS W'ALL.\CK 

There was^no man on whom all eyes worciturnod, and w"hoac conduct had 
been hitherto in^lecisivf.* This w'as Ilobcrl Iwucc, tlie son of Robert Bruee, 
lord of Annandale, who w’as at this time with King Edw"ard. Young Robert 
Bruce was pow'crful by his exteiLsive possessions, and by the number of ready 
vassals he could bring into the field, and he w"as looked on by the English 
rulers with so much suspicion that they sumlnonJd him to Carlisle, where 
he went with a numercus retinue, and made oath on the consecrated sacra- 
ment and the sword of Thomas Begket, that he would be faithful to the 
kingbf England. 
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As a further proof of his zeal for tlie English government, he raised hit 
own vassals, invaded and ravaged the lands of Wallace’s companion, Sir 
William Douglas, and carried his wife and children prisoners into Annandale. 
Bruce had no soG'aer f)erformed this exploit than he privately conferred 
with the retainers of his father, and tried, but in vain, to persuade them to 
rise and go witli him to join tlie other insurgents against the English. Per- 
haps he felt that h(- had now loo fur compromised himself to rcinain any 
longer inactive, for he raised his own tenantry, and joined the standard of 
Wallace and Douglas. 

The confederacy which had now fr)rmed round Wallace however, 
weak and uncertain. Success had given Wallace power, but the great barons 
who had joined in the ri'volt w(‘it‘ ill contented to b(‘ seiving under the banner 
of one who, without tlie set-olT of high bkxul and extensive estates, stood 
pTocIaimed as an outlawi'd ft^Iori. ISuch was in no small degrt'o the c^ 
With Bruce hiinvolf, wliose ambition was .stirred up by his own proximity 
to the throne, an'l his eye si'onis to have been direi ted constantly to tlie prize 
which Jolm Bjiliol had earned off from his fathi^r. H(‘ had ihscovered tliat 
it was not lik»'ly to he the r(‘ward of his tidelity to King Edward, and he now 
thought that he might obtain it by seivmg hi^ country. 

Intelligenec of thisrevidi re.aclird King Edw^ard as he was preparing to sail 
for Flanders, and although it excited liisangeijio seimis to liav'e been too much 
convinced of tlie weakiu'ss aiifl desolation of Scotland lo imagim* that it need 
give him any serious alaim He commanded the Earl of Warreniic and Sur- 
rey, his guardian of Scotland, to march against his Scottish enemies. The 
earl was stricken with years, and was hanlly rqual to the quickness that was 
necessary in such an emergency: but he sent before him his nephew’, Henry 
Percy, with an army of forty thousand foot and three hundred horse. The 
English, who seem to have looked at Bruc(‘ as the most important of their 
eiK'mies, marclied rapidly through Amiaiidalc to take ixjssessi<^Mi of the castle 
of Ijochrnaben. It was night v/hen they arrived there, and the Scots, who 
had been watcliing tlieir movcKionts, took advantage of the darkness, and 
made a furious attack on their c.mij) The P'nglish set fire«to the wooden 
houses in which they w'ore lodged, and b}- this light repulsed their assailants. 
They then marched tow’ard.s Ayr, to keep the men of uallowayin allegiance. 


Tllf: CAriTl LATION AT IRVIVE (1^07 A D ) 

At break of day Percy led his anriy in the direction where he had been 
told that the Scottish army was posted, and after a march of three or four 
miles he discovered them drawm iqi at Irvine, on the banks of a small lake. 
This was the first time that th« in.surgents had faced a regular disciplined 
army, and the hearts of many oP the leaders, who distrusted one another, 
suddenly failed them. Their principal anxiety seemed to be to make their 
p<jace wdth the English and save their estates. The vSeots w’ero equal in num- 
bers to th(^ English, and they^iad little to fear in filing a^blttle, had they 
been unanimous, but there was no unanimity among the insurgents. A 
Scottish knight — Sir Richard Lundi — who had hitherto resisted the English 
domination, set the example of de'kertion; he said there was no safety m a 
hast which was divided igainat itself, and he went over with his men to the 
army of Henry Percy. Robert Bru"*e, the Steward of Scotland, Alexander 
de Lind^y, Sir William Douglas, the bishop of Glasgow, and others, fol- 
lowed his example; and all these chiefs affixed their signatures and saals to 
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an instrument in Norman French, in which they entreated forgiveness for 
their rebellion. It was dated at Irvine, on the 9th of July, 1297. 

Wallace was indignant at the desertion of his noble allies; and, resolutely 
refusing to join in their submission, he placed himself at the head of his own 
faithful followers and fis many of the others as would serve under him, and 
made his retreat towards the north. The only person of any note who ac- 
companied him ivas Sir Andrew Moray of Bothwell. The Treaty of Irvine 
was said to have been negotiate<l by the bisliop of (ilasgow, against whom 
the anger of Wallac(‘ was especially raised on this account; and he stopped 
in his retreat to wreak his v(‘ng(‘anco on th(‘ prelate, by attacking his castle, 
ravaging his lands, and carrying hi.s hou.sehold into captivity. 

The barons who thus submitted at Irvine seem to have Ix'en confounded 
at their own act; and although the king had accept(‘d their submissions, 
they hesitated to send in th<‘ir liostages, undcu- j)ret(‘nce that they waited for 
some security that th(‘ hbcTties of their (‘ouiitrv should lie jireserved. Two, 
however, Sii William Douglas and the bishoj) of Glasgow, k(‘pt strictly to 
their engagements, and, finding they could not fulfil all the articles of the 
capitulation, tlu'y voluntarily surnmden'd their p(‘rsons The bishop seemed 
to have lost th(‘ confidence of all parties, and ICdwanl looked even upon his 
surrender with suspicion, and .seemed to think that h(‘ m(‘ditated treachery. 

Robert Jh-uce had now become an obj(‘ct of more' ('spi'cial distrust, and he 
was only received into the king’s ])eaco after tlu' bisho]) with the steward of 
Scotland and Alexand(‘r do Liiidesay had agn^i'd to Ih‘ his sureties until he 
delivered his daughtiT Marjory as hostage In spite of this outbreak, Ed- 
ward, who was occu])ie(i with a continental war, continued to follow a concili- 
atory policy. 

W"ALL.\( K AMNS \T STTHLINO BBIDC.K (SEPTEMBER 14TH, 1397) 

In the mean \\hile Wallace m the north soon recruited his army, and re- 
covered his confidence The Scottrsh barons had deserted him, but most 
of their retaina*s, perhaps with the connivance of their lords, continued to 
follow his banner. Th(‘ jiojiulace everywhere began to regard him as their 
protector and destin(*d deliverer, and the army ivhich looked upon him as its 
sole commander was increased rapidly during the summer months. He 
had already reduced the English garrisons who held the castles of Forfar, 
Brechin, and Montro.se, and had driven them from nearly all the strongholds 
to the north of tlu* Forth. Ih* ivas con^ienciiig the su'ge of the strong castle 
of Dundee, when he received intelligence that th(' English army, under 
Warrenne and the treasurer Cressingham, was maiehing to Stirling on its way 
against him. With the army which now' olxwed his command, and the 
ardour w'itli wdiich his siiL.:co.s.ses had animated it, Wallace was not afraid to 
meet the enemy, and he knew' that the ground about Stirling, if he could 
sedect his position, was more favourable* than any spot, he might have it in 
his power to choo.se for a tumultuoiLS host to wigage a disciplined army. He 
therefore mar^h^d sou]^l#>vard with all his fq^:ce after charging ^le citizens 
of Dundee with the siege of the castle, and threatening them with his 
utmost vengeance if they discontinued it; and he was fortunate enough 
to reach Stirling in time tp make his dispositions before the English army 
arrived. 

The English army \\^s superior in number as well as in discipline to that 
opposed to it, for while but forty thousand foot and a hundrea and ei^ty 
horsewere said to have followed the banner of Wallace, Warrenne led into 
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the field a force of fifty thousand fool and a thousand horse.' But the Eng- 
lish were embarrassed by the disjigreement Ixjtween their leaders, the earl 
and the treasurer Cressinghain, the latter an overlx'iiring ecclesiastic, \\ho 
loved the profession of war bitter than the church, and who was hated by 
the Scots for his cruc-l tyranny. But for this cause, and for the earl’s want 
of vigour, the English would, perhaps, have reached Stirling before Wallace. 
It was the jiassion of rrossinghain to hoard up the king’s revenue in his 
treasury, and he grudged the nf‘cessarv ('xpeiises for the ^var. When the 
army marched towiirds Slirling, Henry Percy left Newcastle to join it, with 
a reinforcement of eight thoasand foot ami tUr(‘e Iniiuhed horse, but Cres- 
singliam ordered these troops to be rh.>banded, speaking ol it as an unnecea- 
sary waste of the king's treasure, and ileclaring thal the> had men enough 
tor their purpose. 

The English .army came in view of the Scots Ix'lon' Stirling on the 11th 
of September, uiiil the^y found, to use the descriplion of ti contemporary 
chronicler, that there was not a bet lei place iii ill Scotland for the defeat 
of n powerful army by a handful of men than that ncciipiivl hy their enemies, 
whose force \\.as concealed from their view hv the natuie of the ground. 
Instead of acting with th(‘ jinidcnce which the knowlfxlge of this circum- 
stance ought to have insured, the English leadcis showed a great want of 
caution. Warrcniie and (’rossnigliam sixmo to have iinagmcd that the enemy 
would surrender with the same ])usillanimity is at livinv, and they delayed 
attacking the Scots until the Steward of Scotl.ind, ’‘u. (*jirl of licnnox, and" 
other Scottish barons who had accom])anied ihc army, w'erc sent to Wallace’s 
camp to try to bring him to teiins. 

The whol(‘ coursi' of tlu* eiigageiiK'nl wliich took place next day wus a 
siTiea of blunders on the jiart of tlu' English commanders. By sunris(j five 
tiiousand luiglish iootnum and a larg(‘ body of Welsh soldiers had passed 
the bridge, hut finding that they were unsup])ort('(l, they repassed it. It wOvS 
not till an hour aftt'r this that liie earl of Warrenne awoke, and then the army 
was drawn u]) and some new' knights w'ore mad(‘. TIk' Steward of Scotland 
and th(* e.arl of Lennox wimc* seen apiiroacluug th(* cam]). "They informed 
the earl of WarnMini’ tliat tla'y had inadi* (dTorts to persuade Wallace to agree 
to terms of jiacification, hut without success, and that they could prevail 
upon none of his followi'rs to d(*sert him The Jhiglish soldiers had now 
b(*conie furious in then cries to be kxl on to the attack. The earl gave the 
order for pas.sing tlio bridge. Sir Marmaduke Twenge, a knight of tried 
courage, with ( Vt'.ssinghani himself, %ho was not WMinling in the same qual- 
ity, led them on, and wiien scarcely half tla* army luid jausHed, Twenge, 
observing thal tlie Scots still remained on th(' heights, and attributing their 
inactivity to f(*ar, numbly gave the order to advaiiw' u]) the hill. 

This was exactly the inovmi^'nt that Wall ace* desired. lie had sent a 
part of his army bv a urcuitous route to possess themselves of the foot of 
the bridge, hy winch the communication betw'een the two divisions of the 
lOnglish army w’as entirely cut. 'iff, and when he saw that this j^bject had been 
effected, Be ordered his men #o attack the divlsioiT under Twenge and Cres- 
singham. The Scots rushed dow’n impetuously from the hill upon the troops, 
w'hich were already in disorder, ayd soon threw them into inextricable con- 
fusion. Among the firgt who fell w'as Cressingham the treasurer. Multi- 

^‘Hume Brownie thinkR it incrcdlblo tkatieitlier gide gliouldjiave liad the number of men 
credited to it It may be said in general of old accouiftg that exaggeration and diminution 
play a remarkable part. In auch cases, howerer, wc can do little but repeat with deprecation 
what fecords we have ] 
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tudes were slain around him; for the English soldiers seemed almost para- 
lysed, and numbers of the heavy-armed horse threw themselves into the 
river, and were drow'iied in the attempt to swim over. The earl of Warrenne 
remained on the other side of the river, a spectator of tlu; destruction of his 
men, and when he sent over the standard-bearers with another division, 
it was only to increase the disaster. Twcnge, w’ith one or two of his compan- 
ions, cut his way througli tlie columns opposed to him, and crossed the bridge 
to rejoin his commander; after which the bridge itself broke down, or W'as 
destroyed, thus rendering the fate of one portion of the army more help- 
less, although it facilitated the flight of the others. These, however, w’ere 
exposed to an attack from new enemies: for when their allies, the earl of 
Lennox and the Steward of Scotland, wdio had, as w^as suspected, been in secret 
negotiation with Wallace, saw' that their countrymen had the victory’, they 
threw off the mask, and led on their followers to destroy and plunder the 
flying English. The ]']nglish commander ordered Twengc' to occupy the 
eastle of Stirling, and then flecl without halting till he reached Herwick, 
followTd by whiit remained of Ins army. 

Wallace’s victory was e()mi)lete. The loss on the side of the Scots was 
inconsiderable, but he liad to lament the deatli of his faithful associate, Sir 
Andrew Moray. The lOnglisli estimated their own loss at five thousand foot 
and a hundred horse, but m all probability it w’as much more considerable. 
The plunder wiiich fell into the hands oi the victors W’as immense. In their 
.hatred of the English they made ft‘w or no prisoners, but slew' all w’ho fell 
into their hands, and they (wen indulged their fury by mutilating the dead. 
In their detestation of (’ressiiigham, tlie Scottish solfliers threw' themselves 
on his l)ody, mangled it, and tore the flesh from his bones. Hi.', skin w’as 
taken off and cut to ])iec(‘s, and it is even said that Wallace ordt'red a piece 
sufficient to make a sw'ord-belt to l)e reserved. 

The battle of Stirling was for a moment fatal to the English domination 
in Scotland. It struck terror into the English garrisons, and not only Dundee, 
but all the otlier fortresses in the kingdom, were surrendered to Wallace. 
He dismantledetlie castles of EdinburgJi and Roxburgh, as though appre- 
hensive that his triumph might not be lasting, and that the.y might again 
serve the pui-poses of lulward’s tyranny. Evcai Berw’ick w’as deserted by its 
English garrison, and Wallace sent a Scottish knight, named Henry de Hali- 
biirton, to take possession ot it 

WALL\('r. T\V\I)ES IXGLAXD (1297 A I) ^ 

Thus Wallace on a sudden found himself in full i)ossession of the whole 
of Scotland. The Scottish chieftain determined to profit by the terror caused 
by his present success to invade the nortluTn counties of England. He 
ordered for this [lurpose a general levy of soldiers throughout the kingdom; 
every county, bai'ony, tow'ii, and village being required to send a certain 
proportion of its fighting men to march under, his banner. In the execution 
of this order Wallace fp n found how’ little ^substantial assistai\ce he was 
likely to reap from the barons, w’ho w'ere already jealous of his power, and 
were unwdlling to acknowdedge for their superior a man of so mean an origin. 
The consequence was that Wallace’s levies were maile slow’ly and imperfectly. 

Mortified at the lukewarmness of the nobbs, most of whom remained 
at least professing allegiance to the English king, Wallace now proceeded 
to adopt measures of coercion, and, causing gibbets to be erected in each 
barony and county towm, he threatened w'ith death all wffio disobeyed his 
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summons to join the army. Some burgesses of Aberdeen were hanged, 
but in general this threat seems to have produced its full effect, and ho soon 
found himself at the head of a vast though disorderly host. With thcflc, 
taking as his associate in command Sir Andrew Moray of Both well, the son' 
of the Moray who had ly?en slain at the bridge of Stirling, he marched t«?wards 
Northumberland. The j)opulation of that county, stnu k with terror, de- 
serted their homes, and with 
their families, cattle, aiKl house- 
hold furniture, sought refuge in 
Newcastle. The Scots had sent 
their scouts before them, and 
by thes(' they wi're informed of 
the flight of the inhabitants, 
and, as plunder was their main 
obj(‘ct, they put a stop to their 
march, as tliough they intended 
to proceed no farther. 

But no ser ner had the North- 
umbrians, imagining the danger 
was over, returned to their 
homes, than Wallace marched ^ 
his army sudd(*nly and rapidly 
across tlio border, and during 
several weeks the counties of 
Northunibcrland and Cumber- 
land were plundered and rav- 
aged in the most horrible man- 
n<‘r The county of Durham 
was only saved from the in- 
vaders by the approach of 
winter, whicli std in with such 
severity, and at tiie same time hlmnh of ko.smn 

the scarcity of provisions be- 
came so great that multitudes of the Scots perished by cold and famine. 
Wallace thus found it necessary to retreat Towards Christmas Lord Robert 
Clifford raised the men of C’umberland, and joining them with the strong 
garrison of Carlisle, had twice invaded Aiinandale, which he ravaged with 
fire and sword, in retaliation for attack on the English border. The 
lands of Robert l^ruee sufTcred on this occa'^ion, and he made it a pretext 
for deserting the EiiglLsh party and joining Wallace. 

W\LL\(’K MA^E Clt'AllDIW OK*Sf’OTLAXl) 

Soon after Wallace's return to Scotland an assembly was held at the 
Forest Kirk, in Selkirkshire, which was attended by the earl of Lennox, 
Sir Willia4n Douglas, and ot4i.er great barons, aif± their vibtorious leader 
was there elected governor or Guardian of IScoiland, in tRe name of King 
John, for Baliol was still acknowledged bv the Scots as their king. Wallace 
held this high office “with the consent of the community of Scotland." In 
fact, though the lesser laarofts and gentry now joined him in great number, 
the earls of Scotland and the greater barons still hel^ aloof, and were unwill- 

[' But Balu m shows that the son was hut «, child at the time, and there Is some uncertainly 
as to the identity of this Moray ] 
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ing to acknowledge his superiority. But Wallace now began to exert the 
authority which had been placed in his hands with vigour and prudence, 
though perhaps with a little leaning to tyranny, though this may be excused 
by the turbulence of the people he had to govern. His attention was especially 
directed to the military condition of the kingdom, and he divided it into 
military districtfi, ordering in each shire, barony, lordship, town, and burgh, 
a muster-book to be kf'pt of the number of figliting men between the ages 
of sixteen and sixty, and from tliese he drew, under pain of heavy penalty, 
whatever recruits he considered necessary. lie proceeded at tlie .same time 
to introduce a stricter di.sciplino into his army, and ende.'ivoured to restrain 
the licentiousne.ss of the soldiers. His firmness compelled the greater nobles 
to submit, at least in appearance, to his authority." 

He also tried to revive trade, and a letter from him and Moray to the 
magistrates and comrnon.s of Lubeck and Hamburg is in existence, inviting 
them to resume their commerce with Scotland." 

EDWARD INVADES SCOTLAND, AND WINS AT FALKIRK (1298 A D ) 

The J'^ngliah monarch was absent in Flanders when the.se events took 
place, and what was still more inconvenient, before he could gain supplies 
from his parliament to sup])ress the Scottish revolt, Edw'ard found himself 
obliged to confirm Magna Fharta, the chartiT of the forest, and other stipu- 
lations in favour of the peojiU', the Engli.sli being prudently though .somewhat 
selfishly disposed to .secui’e their own freedom Ix^fore they would lend their 
swords to destroy that of their neighbours. Complying with these demands, 
Edward, on his return from the Low Countries, found himself at the head of a 
gallant muster of all tla' TOnglish chiv.alry, forming by far the most superb 
army that had over entered Scotlaml. [He had more than H0,()(K) foot and 
10,000 horse, according to .some accounts] Wallace acted with great .sagac- 
ity, and, according to a plan which often IxTore and after proved successful in 
Scottish warfare, laid waste the intermediate country between Stirling and 
the frontiens, and withdrew towards the centre of the kingdom to receive the 
English attack, when their army .should be exhaust(*(l by jirivation. 

Edward pre.ssed on witli characteristic hardihood and n'solution. Tower 
and towTi fell before him: but liis advance was not without sucli inconvenience 
and danger ils a le.ss determined monarch would have esteemed a good apology 
for retreat. Ilis army .sufferi'd from wai^t of provisions, winch were at length 
supplied in small (juaiitities by some of his sliips. As the English king lay at 
Kirkliston, in West Lothian, a tumult broke out between t.li(‘ Welsh and Eng- 
lish in his army, which, .after costing some blood, was quelled with difficulty. 
While Edward h<'sitated whether to advance or retreat, he learned through 
the treachery of two a})osfate Scottish nobles (the earls of Dunbar and Angus) 
that Wallace, with the Scotti.sh anny, had approached .so near as Falkirk. 
This advance was doubtless made with the purpo.se of annoying the expected 
retreat of the JCnglish. J;]dward, tlius apprised that the Scots were in his 
vicinity, determined to ciimpel them to action. ^He broke up his can/p, and, ad- 
vancing with caution, slept the next night in tlie fii'lds along with the soldiers. 

Next morning, July 22nd, 1298, the annies met. The Scotti.sh infantry 
were dra^ up on a moor, with a morass in frt^nt. cThey were divided into 
four phalanxe^s or dense masses,' with lances lowered obliquely over each 

f’ They were called " schiltrons ” and were«formcd in circles. Hereford George® called 
them "fa important advance in the art of war ”] ^ 
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other, and Beeming, says an English historian, like a castle walled with steel. 
These spear-men were the flower of the army, in whom Wallace chiefly con-* 
fided. He cormnanded them in person, and used the brief exhortation, “1 
have brought you io the ring; dance as you best can.” 

The Scottish archers, under command of Sir John Stewart, brother of 
the Steward of ScoOand, wen* drawn up in the intervals between the masses 
of infantiy. They were chiefly brought frx)m the wooded tlistnct of Selkirk. 
\Ve licaj- of no Highland bo\v]]ion amongst them. The cavalry, which only 
amounted to one thousand mrii at arms, held the rear 

The English cavalry I x'gan tin* action Tire tnar.sl'al of iuiglarid led half 
of the men at arms straight upon the Scottislr front, l)ut m doing so rnvolvcd 
them tn the morass. The bishop of Durham, W’ho eoinrnanded the other 
division of the I'higlish cavalry, was wheeling nvoiid tlu* morass on the east, 
and perceiving this inlsforturK*, became (lis|X)s(‘d to wait tor .support “To 
mass, bishop’" s^'idRalph Ihi.ssot of Drayton, and charged with the whole body. 
'File Scottish men at arm.s w'cnt ofT without couching their lances' but the 
infantry stood their ground tirmly In the turmoil that followed, Sir John 
Stewart f(‘ll iioin his horse*, and wa< shun among the aiThi'rs of Ettiick, wdio 
died in (h'h’ridmg or avenging him The* close boilu‘s of Seot tish spearmen, now 
exposed without nu'ans of defence or r-etahatioii, wen* shaken by the constfint 
showers of arrows, and the iMiglish nn'ii at ai-ins finally (‘barging them des- 
perately while tlay wi'i'e in disorder, br'olo* and dispeised these formidable 
inass(‘s. The Scots w'(*i'(* then completely louK'd, and it wjis only the neigh- 
bouring woods which saved a remnant from tlu* sw'oi’d. Tlu* body of Stewart 
was found among those of his faithful arch(‘i> who v.'(*ro distinguiBhed by their 
stature and fair compl(*\ions from all other's with which the field w'as loaded. 
Macduff and Sir John the Or-aliamc, “the hardy wight and wise,” still fondly 
rememberc'd as the* bosom friend of Sir William Wallace, w'(*re slain in the 
same disastrous actmn, 

Popular r(*}Ka’t stati's this battle to have* be(‘n lost by ti'cacihery; and 
the communication betwreii the^rarls of Dunbar and Angus and King Edward, 
as well a.s the disgraceful flight of the Scottish cavalry w'ijihout a single 
blow, coi'j'oboi'aU's the suspicion. But (iu* gn'at superiority of the English 
in arclu'ry may account for the loss of this us of many another battle on tlie 
part of the Scots. The bowmen of Ettrick Forest W(‘ro faithful, but they 
could only b(* few'. So nearly had Wallace’s scheme for the campaign been 
successful, that l']dwar(i, ev(*ii after having gain(*d this grc'at battle, returned to 
h’aigland, and deferred reaping th(» Ii^rvcst of his compiest till the following 
season. If Ik* had not boon abh* to I>ring the Scottish army to action, his re- 
treat must liave been made with discredit and loss, and Scotland must have 
been left in the powder of the patriots. 

WALLACE RESIGNS THE GUAR^ANSHIP; THE POPE CLAIMS SCOTLAND 

'Hie slaughter and disgrace of the battle of Falkirk might have been, re- 
paired in o^ier respects , butit^jst the Scottish kingliym an irl^deemable lofls 
in the public services of Wallace. He I'tisigned the Guardiaifship of the king- 
dom,' unable to discharge its duties^ amidst the calumnies with which faction 

[' Some have denied that Wallace resigned his authority and retired to France, but it is 
generally accepted. As an example of old exaggeration we may quote the Englisli chronicler 
Hemingburgh,/ who states that 850,000 Scots were kil^d or csfitured at Falkirk, which, as 
Burns ^ notes, is ^ more than the entire adult mole population of Bcotland capable of bearing 
arms in the nineteenth century.”] 
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and envy aggravated his defeat. The bishop of Saint Andrews, Bruce, earl 
df Garrick, and Sir John Comyn were chosen Guardians of Scotland, which they 
administered in the name of Baliol. In the mean time that unfortunate 
prince was, in compassion or sconi, delivered up to the poj^ by Edward, and 
a receijjt was gravely taken for his person from the nuncio then in France. 
This led to the entrance of a new conipc'titor for the Scottish kingdom. 

The pontiff of Rome had b(‘ori long eiid( 3 [ivoiiring to establish a claim, as 
if he had been lord of the manor of all Christendom, to whatsoever should be 
therein found to which a distinct and s])ccific right of property could not be 
ascertained. His claim to the custody ot the dethroned king l)eing readily 
admitted, Boniface VIII was encouraged to publish a bull, claiming Scotland 
as a dependency on the see of Jtoin(‘, because the country had been converted to 
Christianity by the reliciia's of Saint Andr(‘w. The pope in the same document 
took the claim of hklwanl to the Scottish crown und(‘r his own discussion, and 
authoritatively commanded Edward 1 to semd jiroctors to Rome, to plead his 
cause before' his holiiK'ss. 

This magisterial r(‘e|uisitioii was presentetl by the archbishop of Canter- 
bury to th(' king, in the [in'seiu^e of the council and court, the prelate at the 
same tiiiu' warning Uk* sovi'ndgn to yield imresiTved obedience since Jerusa- 
lem would not fail to jirotect. h(‘r citizens, and Mount Zion her w'orshippers. 
“Neither for Zieii nor Jerusalem,” said iMlward, in towering wrath, ‘‘ will I 
depart from my just rights, while there is breath in mv nostiils.” Accordingly 
he caused the jiope’s bull to be laid befoie the jiarliament ol England, who 
unanimously resolvc'd, “that in l(‘m]X)rals the king of England was mde- 
pendent of llome, and that they vould not permit hi.s sovereignty to be ques- 
tioned.” Th(‘ir declaration concludes wnth tlu'W' n'lnarkabk; words: “Wo 
neither do, will, nor can pi'rmit our sovereign to do anything to the detri- 
ment of the constitution which w'e are both sworn to, and are determined to 
maintain.” A sjariled assertion of national right, had it not bec'ii in so bad 
a cause as that of J'kl\vard's claim of usurpation over Scotland. 

Meantime the war laiigmshed during this strange' discussion, from which 
the pope was «oon obliged to n'treat. There was an iiiefficioiit campaign 
in 1299 and KIOO. In IdOl then' was a truce, in wdiich Scotland as w^ell as 
France w^as included. After the exjiiry of this breathing space, Edward 1, 
in the spring of l.'J02, simd an army into Scotland of twenty thousand men, 
under Sir John do Segrave, a renowaied geiuTal. He marched towards Edin- 
burgli ill thrt'c di\isions, h'aving large int(*rvals betw’eeii each. While in this 
careless order, Segrave ’& vanguard foul'd themselves suddenly within reach 
of a snudl but cliosiai body of troops, amounting to eight thousand men, 
commaiidi'd by Sir John Comyn, the guardian, and a gallant Scottish knight. 
Sir Simon I'raser. Segrave w'as def(*ate(l, but the battle W'as scarce over 
when his second division came up. The Scots, flushed with victory, re- 
established their ranks, and having cru<:lly put to death their prisijii^ers, 
attacked and defeated tlu' second body also. Tlie third division came "up in 
the same manner. Again it b(*caine necijssary to kill the captives, and to 
prepare for a thiird enc(^uh.iter. The Scottish hinders did so without hesitation, 
and their followers, having throwm themselves furiously on the enemy, dis- 
comfited that division likewise, and gained, as Ihcir historians boast, three 
battles in one day. 

But the period seemed to be approaching cin w^iich neither courage nor 
exertion could longer avail the unfortunate people of Scotland. A peace 
with France, in which*^ Philip the Fair totally omitted all stipulations in 
favou** of his allies, left the kingdom vo its own inadequate means of resist- 
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aaoe, while Edward directed his whole force against it. 'Hie castle of Brechin, 
under the gallant Sir Thomas Maule, made an obstinate resistance. He was 
mortally wounded, and died in an exclamation of rage against the sohliers, 
who asked if they might not then surrender the castle. Edward wiuteretl 
at Dunfennline, and began the next campaign (1303) with the siege of Stir- 
ling, the only fortress in the Icingdoni that still hold out. But the courage 
of tile guardians altogether gave way, they sot the example of submission, 
and such of them as had >>eoii most obstinate in what the English king called 
rebellion were punished by various d(‘grt‘es of ftno and banisluiiont.* 

With respect to Sir William Wallace, it was agreed lliut ho might have the 
choice of surrendering himself unconditionally to the king’s pleasure, provided 
he thought proper to do so ; a st ipulation which, as it signified nothing in favour 
of the person for w'horn it was apparently eoneeived, must be imputed as a 
pndext on the part of the Scottish nobles to save themselves from the dis- 
grace of having left Wallaci* altogether unt bought of. Some attempts were 
made to aseiatain what .sort of aceoniiTiodati()n luiwanl wais likely to enter 
into w'itli tlu^ bravest and most eonslant of his enemies, but the demands 
of Wallace w< re large, and th(‘ generosity of Edward ver\ small. The English 
king brok(‘ off tlie treaty, and [iiit prie<i of tliri'e lumdred markLS on the 
head of the jiatriot. 

Meantime Stirling Castle eoiitmued to be defended by a slender garrison, 
and, deprived of all liopes of relief, continued to make a desperate defence, 
[as dc‘scribed in our history of England], under its bnne g(A'en\pr, Sir William 
Olifauiil, until famine and despair eompelled him to an unconditional sur- 
render, in 1304, when the king imjiosed the harshest tiTins on this handful 
of brave men.-' 

THi: CAPTURE AND EXECl TION OF W’ALLACE (A U OUST 23|{D, Dios') 

Wallace was now’ living the hie of an outlaw’ in the wilds of the north. 
Here he long <*lu(Ied the pursuit of hi.s enemies, and might perhaps never 
have falh'ii into their hards hail he not b(‘(*n bi'trayed by Ills ow'n people. 
Wallace was hated by the Scottish nobles, not only because they looked 
upon him as an upstart, but becausi', wdioii in power, he appears to have 
acted towamls them with a proud, uiiconciliating bearing. They, therefore, 
^^ere far from unwdlling to deliver him up to the king’s vengeance, if he fell 
into llieir hands Many, also, of lower rank were ready to betray him, some 
with no better motivii than the desir%of obtaining the reward which was set 
upon his head. 

Among Wallace’s personal enemies was Sir John Menteith, a Scottish 
baron of high rank, whose nephew was slain fighting under that chieftain’s 
banner at lalkirk. It is supposed that Menteith hachchcrished a feud against 
WalhiKj ev(‘r since that fatal battl0, because he had retreated from the field 
imd left his nephew to perish. Sir John Menteith was, at this time, sheriff 
of Dumbartonshire, and he joined the authority of his office with the activity 
of a persoi^l enemy in tracii^ Wallace from one ^ding-plaSe to another. 
At length a treacherous servant of the fugitive gave information of the place 

[’During these ten yeiirs, not to speak of mere detachments, convoys, escorts, reinforce 
inents, or garrisons, no fewer ttian Uvelve invading armies, consisting of Normans, Haxons, 
Welali, and Irish, aided by Gascons from the south of France, and even Savoyards fiom the 
marches of Italy, had been poured across the 'Scottish border Several of these armies ex- 
ceeded in numbers that with which William of Normanuy conquered Saxon England. — Wv. 
BURN8.ft] 
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of his retreat, and Menteith, having surrounded the house in which he was 
concealer], found him in bed "with his leman,” and carried him off a prisoner. 

He was immediately sent to London in fetters, where he was paraded 
triumphantly through the streets, and, in due course, was arraigned in West- 
minster Hall of high treason; and as it was reported that he liad once boasted 
himself worthy to wear a crown in that place, a crown of laurel was placed 
in mockery on liLs head. He insi.sted upon his innocence of the disgraceful 
crime of treason, on tlie ground that h(* had never sworn f(*alty to the king 
of England, but h(‘ acknowledg(‘d that he had made w'ar against him in 
defence of th(‘ ind(*pond(‘nce of Ins country. 

As might Im* exjx'cted, the Scottisli Ihto was found guilty of everything 
ihat was laid to his charge, and he was condemiuHl to suffer the death of a 
traitor. Tpon this the laun*! crown was tak(‘n from liis head, and he was 
chained; and on llie 2;trd of August the .sentence was carried into execution.’* 

Matthew of W(‘s(mins((‘r'' (FInrr.sHiskjriarum) describes him as " Wilielmus 
Waleis, a man void of pity, a robber given to sacrih'ge, arson, and homicide, 
more hardened in crui'lty than Herod, more raging in madne.ss than Nero," 
who was " coridtMnned to a most cruel but justly d(‘.served death. He was 
drawn througli the stre(‘ts of London at the tails of horses, until he reached 
a gallow’s of unusual li(‘ight, especially pr(‘i)are(l for liim; there he was sus- 
pc‘nd(‘d by a halter, but taken down while yet aliv(‘, he was mutilated, his 
bow'cds torn out and iainied in a fire, his h(‘ad tlien eiil off, his body divided 
into four, and his (piarlers tran.smittod to four prineijial parts of Scotland 
Behold the end ot th(‘ morcil(‘ss man, wdio himsidf perishes without imTcy^" '' 

The four ([uarbTs of \Vallac(*’s body were stuck up at Newcastle, Ber- 
wick, Perth, and Ab(Td(‘eii His head w'as placeel on a poI(‘ on London liridge. 
Thus igiioniinie^iisly p<'rish(‘d iIk' man whom Scotland has ever revered as 
one of the purest and brave'st of her patriots, though, under tin* mistaken 
feelings and pn'judices of that age, the pi'oph' of England exulted over his 
late as that oi an acciirsial fc'lon, and .slioute(l .songs of exultation over his 
(piivering remains The refined cruelty of his death, though in accordance 
with the .sangwmarv laws of that fieriod, casts a dark blot on the character 
of one of the greatest of the English monarclis.'* 


FHKKMVX’S HSTIMATK OF WILI.IVM WALLAC'K 

ITeemaii v d(‘clares unequivoeally that he regards the war.s of Wallace as 
i-evolts, but he is not jirepared to sa^ that they were not justifiable. He 
(hclares that Wallace w’as not re.sisting an invader, and that " w'o need not 
look upon him either as llie faullle.ss hero which he appears in Scottish 
lomance, nor yel as tlu' vulgar nillian which ho app(‘ars in English liistory.” 
He makes the, .soiiH’wlinf grudging admis.sion, however, that Wallace must 
have been a man of vi'ry extraordinary natural (jualities, inasmuch as he rose 
from nothing to the command of armies, and even to the control of the 
government of the kingdom, — a verdict which no one, wdiatever his prejudice 
as to the character ol ^Wallace, will be disposed to dispute. Probably 
Freeman's opiiiibii thaf the failure of th(‘ iiobR's to support Walldce is rather 
to the credit of the Scotti.sh hero than the reverse, is also not w^ithout justice. 
It is not cpiite so certain, however, that the term " fiendish brutalities " is 
justly applicable to the deeds practised by Wajlacoiin England, if these deeds 
are considered in relation to the character of the times. What that character 
is, we have already seeli in the account just given of the execution of Wallace 
himsflf.o 
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ESTIMATES OF WALLACE BY BURTON, MURI80N, AND ROSEBERY 

This great man has stood forth for six centuries, and will in all probabilit}^ 
stand forth fore-vcr, incomparably the most heroic and most fateful figure 
in the history of Scotlaiid — a hero and a patriot second to none in the recorded 
history of the nations. 

Burton^ acknow](‘dges freely that Wallace was “a iii;m of vast political 
genius." The particulars are most limited, and yet they are ample to ground 
a large inference. It will b(‘ sufficient to recall his endeavours, in the midst 
of warlike activity, to resuscitate indiLstr}’ and commerce, to reorganise the 
civil order, to secure tlie aid of France and Home, to miuiimse the friction 
with the barons, and to observe and to enforce deference' to constitutional 
principle It is a striking testimony to his greatness of mind that he was 
ab^^olutely destitute' of ambition, as ninbition is ordinarily understood. Even 
at the lieighi of his powiT and popularity, he <Ioes not sec'in to have had the 
faintest impulse to seizi* the crown, or, indml, lo seize anytliing for himself. 
It is a smgulaily liright leaf in Wallace’s launls that there K'lnains no shadow 
of evidence ol any inclination on his part to swer\e from the straight course 
of pure and unseltish patriotism 

Beyond and alK)\e th«‘ exceptional tributi* of“\asl jiohtical and military 
genius” — a tiiliutc doubly ample tor any one man in any century of a nation’s 
history— it is the uni(]U(‘ glory of Wallace that he was the one man of his 
time tliat dared to champion the indi'piaidenci' of his country.' More than 
that, thougli he <lied a cru(‘l and shameful death amidst the exultant insults 
of his countr>’'s foes in th(‘ capital city of the ^memy, he yet died victorious. 
He had k(‘pt alight tlie torch of Scottish freedom. He, a man of the people, 
had taught the recreant nolih'S that resistance' to the invadi'r was not hope- 
le.-^s, although those that took the torch immediati'ly from his hand faili'd 
to carry it on and tlie light was pn‘s(‘rv(‘d by the commonalty till the torch 
was at lengili grasped liy Bruce Wallace', in fact, had made the ascendency 
of Bruce possible — a ]iossibility cimvorted into a certainty by the death of 
Edward I. 

Lord Hosebery' has justly pointed to th(‘ attitude of lOdward towards 
him in 1304 as “ the gn'atesl pioot of Wallace'.^ eininenci' and power." “The 
true deliverer of Scotland was Sir William Wallace." 

Th(' prime considt'ration is very finely singk'd out and express'd by Lord 
Hoseborv 

“Tlicre are junctures in tlu' afl'airs^jf men when wdiat is wanted is a Man 
— rK)t treasures, not fleets, not legions, but a Man — the man of the moment, 
the man of the occasion, the man of destiny, whose spirit attracts and unites 
and inspires, wlios(' capacity is congenial lo the crisis, whose powers are 

P So llohcrt Bums cvclaiinb 

“At Walluce’ luiinc what Scottish blood 
But boils up in u springtide Hood? ” 

And the Eftgiish Wordsworth has^nid tins tribuUi in his Prelfl(l4> 

“ I would relate 

How Wallace fought far Scotland ; left the names 
Of ‘ Walleye ' to be found, like a wild flower. 

All over his dear country , left the deeds 
Of Wallace, like a family nf ghosts, 

To people the steep rocks and river banks. 

Her natural sanctuaries, with a local soul 
Of independence and atem liberty. "J 

Op W.— VOL. XXI. o 
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equal to the convulsion— the child, and the outcome of the storm. We 
recognise in Wallace one of these men — a man of fate given to Scotland in 
the storms of the thirteenth century. It is that fact, the fact of his destiny 
and his fatefulness, that succeeding generations have instinctively recognised.” 

If it is fundamentally due to Wallace’s heroic heart and mind that the 
national spirit of freedom saved Kcotland from union with England, on any 
terms less dignified than the footing of independence, then the results of 
his noble struggle entitle him to a foremost place among the great men that 
have established the foundations of the British Empire. One sovereign, at 
least, of England, as well as of Scotland, acknowledged — and handsomely 
acknowledged — “the good and lionourable service done of old by William 
Wallace for the defence of lliat our kingdom.” Wallace made Scotland great; 
and, as Lord Boseberv i^roudlv and justly claimed, “if Scotland were not 
great, the empin' of all tli(' Britains would not staml whore it does.” In the 
work of ini])(Tial expansion, consolidation, and administration, Scotsmen 
have done, and are doing, at l(‘ast their fair share; but that share would have 
been indefiniti'ly (l(‘ferrod, and indefinit<‘Iy marred, but for the uncurbed 
passion of frc'i'dom pervading their nature. And to Scotsmen, in all the 
generations, in'ctlom will ev(*r be nobly typili(‘d in the immortal name of Sir 
William Wallace.'* 




(MIAIMKH V 
ROBICRT mU'i'K 

iTii A i» , 


Time WHS Fjdward oI iScoll.ind, which lu vcrthclcsee 

(that the world iiii^lil s(c (lod’e liund iti tnirieliitin^^ of kin^domc'fl, 
hcjiijr H ix'iul of his piero^iatiM ) whs not loiiffufui pluki now hie 
soiirK , Hiul iln cHhimilieH w hi( h the 8 rols liHdHufTi'rcd wlu lined buck 
upon the En^hHli winch pcndiai iiitof Pitinc PioMdcnce ^oo vvill 
more easily aeknow lcd;|r(., wIkmi you sliul) behold by how naked uri 
instrument he niisec’ a^^aine iIh* Sioltish c oniiiionw’eallli out ol Hial 
dust, 111 winch, foj a little season, it siennd to lye binied — John 
Sri.nn i> 


Wallac’K wuxS (leatl His body was dishgun'd and distributed in the 
grt'at centres of Ins Jictivity and influence, as an (‘ncourageinent to English 
sympathisers and a sign of retnbulion to anv Scotsmen that might yet 
cluTisli ideas of patriotism. Bui the r?sult was not what the perjietrators of 
the deed anticipated. Biirtoir poiiiU out that such acts as tins “proverbi- 
ally belong to a jiolicy that outwits itsell ” , and he is ixahaps right in 
declaring that sehloin elsew'lierc has retribution come so quickly and with 
such seeming defiance of human preparation and calculation as ln*re. Bloody 
trophies sent out to frighten a broken people into subjection were accepted 
instead as tokens “to deepen the wrath and strengthen the courage of 
the survivors,” stimulating them to new' efforts to^shake off^ their bonds. 
Nor were those tokens unavailing. The movc'inent uiKlkT way w'as not to be 
stopped even by the death of its loader. In Murison’s d words, “ Wallace had 
done his work right well and truly, 8.s buildc/ of the foundations of Scottish 
indeperidence. He had sq^lod his faith with his blood. Probably he died 
despairing of his country. Yet* barely had six months come and gone when 
4ns dearest wish was fulfilled.”® , 

To settle the government of his late acquisition, Edward condescended to 
ask and follow the advice of three Scotsmen, Robert Bruce, the succesEw#’ of 
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Bruce the competitor for the crown, ami Wishart, bisliop of Glasgow, and 
John Mowbray, both of whom had distinguished themselves by their previous 
attachment to the cause of independence. At their suggestion he sum- 
moned a Scottish parliament at Perth (May 28th, 1305), in which ten commis- 
sioners were chos(‘n to confer with th(‘ king in person at London. To them 
were joined ten Englishmen, with scweral of the judges, and all took an oath to 
give the best advice in thedr jiower, without siifU'ring tlieinselves to be swayed 
by any consideration of friiaidship, enmity, or int(‘rest. 

The result of their (hdiberalion was, on Sc'pternber 23rd; that John de 
Bretagne [or Britaimy], Edward's nc^phew, should \x' aiipointed Guardian'of 
the realm, with th(‘ aid of the prescuit chainbeilain and chancellor, both Eng- 
lishmen; that for th(‘ bett(T adiniiiist ration of lustice, Scotland should be 
divided into four districts, to each of which two justiciarii's, the fine a native, the 
other an Englishman, w(‘r(‘ assigned, and tliat Bruce should intrust the castle 
of Kildruinmy to a pi'rson for whose fidelity he sliould be responsible 

Edward's recent biographer, T. E Tout,' has said of this settlement: 

“Admitting that Scotland was to be ruled by JCdward at all, it is hard to 
s(‘e how tlie govcanmeiit of Scotland could have been Ixdter arranged than 
by this plan.” 

And th(‘ Scolcli historian Piurtoii'' aKo says “ It bears the imiiiessiori 
of a high intelhgenc(‘ and loiesight, mellowed by benehcenci', and e\en kindli- 
ness.” Burton conclaves that its author lou‘cast th<‘ futiiK' w’ith singular 
insight, realising that il the two nations could b(> tai'tfullv blended, with 
diplomatic ii'gard loi indiMdual pi<'judic(‘s and ])redilections, they would 
fuse into one (‘injan* with b(mndl(‘,ss ])ot(‘ntialitu\s 

This settlem(‘iit was lollow’inl by an act of conditional indemnity. AH 
who had engaged in th(‘ r(‘b(‘llion and aftiMwanb submitted, were se- 
cured as to life and limb, and fr(‘('d liom iinprisoninent and disherison, on 
eondition that tlaw paid eertaiii line.'., (he elergyoiie year's rent of their es- 
tatc.s, (\)iiiyn, (lordoii, and th(' bishoji ol (Jla.sgow', three yi'ars’; William 
Baliol, Simon iMu.^er, and John Wishait, four years’, and Ingelrain de Um- 
fraville, five* yeais’ rent At the same time the order of temporary banish- 
ment agaiiLst Goniyn, Ciiahain, and tlie bi.shop of Glasgow w'as recalhal. The 
money ari.siiig from the.s(' fine'< w’as to In* spent in Scotland, for the benefit c! 
the kingdom. If it be eoii.siderod that these men had given rejieated proofs 
of lh(‘ir hostility to Edward, that they had sworn f(‘alty to him and renounced 
it, had renewed their oaths and broken them again, w'c shall discover more 
reason to ajiplaud his modiTation than to accuse his severity. Take for example 
Wishart, bisho]) of Gla.sgow’. of wdiom Edward complains to the pope that, 
after th(' forh'ituro of Ikdiol, h(' swore fealtv three times on “the body of 
Christ, the holy gospeE, tlu* ckkss Neot, and the black cross of Scotland,^' 
and yet joined Bruce 'and Wallaci‘; w^as pardoned and swore fealty again, 
again rebelled and was pardoned swore^ fealty a fifth time and rebelled and 
was pardoned (.^eePalgrave) lie now' swore fealty a .sixth time*, and kept his 
oath till Bruce assumed tlu* erowii, when he broke it again. The W'orld has 
seen many copqiKuo;^*. but it w'ill lx; diftrult to hud one who with such 
provocation has displayed an (Mpial degree of liaiity.'" 

Scotland, therefore, might lie .said to be (uitirely reduced, and Edward 
flattered himself that lie was now' m quiet to taiicy tliat sovereignty which 
had been purchased by a war of fifteen yeafs, and at an incredible expense 
of blood and tiTasurq In less than six months from tlu' execution of Wal- 
lace, this new system of government was entirely overthrown and Scotland 
wa^ once more free.*' 
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THE EAKLY VACILLATIONS OF ROBERT BRUCE 

Buriis^i declares that “ l^obert Bruce, no doubt, took his name from a 
Norman ancestor, a I)e Bros, who came in with Uio Conquest. The very first 
in succession, iiowever, married a iScottisli ‘heire.ss of Aimandale,' whereby 
the family became Scottisli barons as early as the reign of Alexander I.” 
Notlimg is known with ecitamly as to the i)lace of Robert’s birth; a doubt- 
ful tiadition credits jt to AVestminster, in England.® 

Itobc'rt Bruc(' uas put m possession of the earldom of (Murick by the 
resignation of his father in 1293. About this time Baliol, king of Scotland, 
had declared war against England, but none of the Bruce lamily joined him 
on that occasion. They continu(‘d to regaid tli(‘ir own chief the elder Bruce's 
tiilo to the Clown as mon* juM than that of Bahol. 1'hc oldest Bruce, indeed, 
os we have ju.'-t notic.cd, nourish(‘d hopes that lOdwaird would hav(‘ preferred 
him to the crowm on lh(‘ (l(‘[)osition of his rival, but checked by the scornful 
answer of the Juonarch, that he had oth(‘r business than conquering kingdoms 
for him, li(‘ n'tired lo lus gr(‘al Yoikshin- jio.ssessions, yielding hi.s Scottish 
estates to th(‘ cliaigi' of his giainNon, who .'sliowed at this early period, wdien 
a youth oi two or three-aiid-twenty. ;i bold, bustling, and ambitious, but 
versatile disposition of mind lie had a natuial spirit of ill-wull against 
the great family of (’omyn, lu'cause John Comyn of Bad(‘iioch ha<l married 
Marj()r\, the sisti'i of .Jolm Baliol So that wdieii Baliol s title was ended by 
lus r(‘.Mgiiation, and the foreign n‘si(l(‘nce and youth of his son jilaeod him outof 
the <|lu^^tion, Jolm, called th(‘ Bed (’oinyii the sim ol John (\)myn of Badenoch 
and Marjory Bahol, had, through lus mother, the same title to the throne as 
that which had I)(‘(‘n piefeiri'd on tin* jiart of John Ikdiol* and the Comyns' 
claim, as Baliol’s, m the last geiieralion, then slooil m diri'ct opposition to 
that on wJucli llu* Bruct's ri'^teil a.s deseendants from 1 sal xJla, second daughter 
of I)avid, earl of llimlingdon 

But, be, sales tlu; emulalion wliicli dividul th(‘se tw'o great families touch- 
ing the sueci'ssion of the eiYuvn, th(‘ie had piivati* injuries passed botw’een 
them of a nature which, m that haughty agf*. w(*rc accounted deserving of 
pci severing and mvctcrati' vruigcance. The lords w ho joiniul John Baliol in 
his revolt from IvUvard had issued a hasty older, eoiihseating the rich property 
of Aimaiidale, Ijccause Jiruce had not obeyed their summons. His doinaing 
w(‘ic granted by John Baliol to (!omyn, earl ot Buehaii, and Bruce’s castle 
of bochmaben was occupied by him Jla-ordingly. 

From the.‘'e united leasons it is probable that Robert never forgave a 
family whose claim had not (uily come between his grandfather and a crown, 
but wdio had al.so shovvinl a purpose of .‘^tripping him of his paternal estate, 
and ilai(‘d to establidi one of their lyjinbei as lord oT his eastle. The chief 
part ol his resentment wa.s directed against tJic Comyns, W’ho took advantage 
by the act of confiscation, for l^aliol w\a.s regarded only as the tool, and this 
must be considered as adding to the feudal hatred betwixt the powerful 
hoiLSo.s of liruce and Comyn, nvhich afterwards kfl* to siicli important 
consequences. 

The necessary coiLseijuence was, that suspicion and hatred divided the 
heads of the two rival houses, and rendered it almost impossible for them to 
concur in any joint effort for "their country’s liberty, because, when that 
freedom should be achieved, they couki not expect to^^gree which of them 
should be placed at the head of affairs. During the insurrection of Wallace, 
the yotaiger Bruce acted, as we have seen, with more than usual versatility. 
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He took every oath that could be suggested in attestation of his faith to the 
king of England, showed his zeal by plundering the lands of William of Doug- 
las, the associate of Wallace, carried that baron’s wife and family away 
prisoners; and having done all this to evince his faith to Edward, he united 
himself to W’allace and his associates. Once rnon* Bruce saw reason to repent 
the part he had taken, again sw7)r(‘ h'alty, and gave his infant daughter 
as a hostage for k('eping his faitli in future ' 

“The breaking of an oath,” says Burton,'’ “has an ugly sound, and is 
not to be lightly spoken of. yet, like all other oftences, it has to be measured 
by the special conditions of the time.” And Burns^ says; Under the feudal 
system every transaction Ix'tw'ei'ii superior and vassal was made an occasion 
for homage and oaths oi li'ally. w’ithout taking account of the constantly 
recurring emergi'ncie.s w’herein such oaths w'ere no longer considered binding." 
In a word, an oath had coiiu' to b(‘ a rather meaninglf'ss matter of form. He 
urges, not unjustly, lliat such facts as this should be ooine in mind in attempt- 
ing to judge any historical character of that time Nevertheless we can 
scarcely doubt that there were men, eviui in that time, to w'hom an oath had 
some significance. Indc'ed, liad it been otherwise, the practi<‘e of demanding 
and accepting an oath would long since have gone out of vogue. « 

Bruce permitted himself to be joined in the Scottish commission of regency 
of which his iival,*lolm the B(‘d (Vimyn.was a distinguisluHl member, having 
coTiimanded, as \v(‘ obsiuvcMl, at the mi'inorabh' battle of Hosliu Upon 
the pacification betwi'cn hklward and th(‘ Scots, and the death ot his father 
in 1304, Jh'uc(' was permitted to take possi'ssion of hi^ j)aternal estates, 
while Comyn, as the gi('at(‘r d(‘lin<iuent in j!]nglish c'ves, was subjected to a 
severe fine. Hiiice also was consulted on the measures by wdiich Edward 
proposed to achawe the jiaeilieatioii of Scotland, while Comyn was excluded 
from the faMiur and the councils of the English monarch. It is probable that 
Edw’ard, fiuin the uneertain tenor oj Bnic(‘’s coiKluet, was disposed to rely 
uiionhimas th(‘ pi'isori ol th(‘ two rivals wdio might be the most easily guided 
and infliK'iieed, .sinci* liilheito his conduct had been ruled according to the 
iininediale pi1*ssure of his own interest ; and the zeal wliich, at times, he had 
discovered lor the lieedom of Scotland, had uniformly cooled when the 
effects of success in his country’s cause went to exalt the house of Comyn 
and render that of Bruce subordinate. Thus iciikoned Edw'ard, conceiving 
that s(*If-iiitcrcst was the unfailing key to regulate Bruce’s motions, and 
allowing iiotliing tor tho.se strong imjiulscs w'hich often change the whole 
human ehaiacter, and give a new^ aifd nobler direction to one who has till 
then only appeared indueiiccd by the pa&sioiis and versatility of early youth. 

In 1304 l^mcc enjoyed thi' favour and confidence of King Edward, and 
was one of tliosc' in whom that sagacious monarch chiefly trusted for securing 
Scotland to his footstftol forever. Sucli, however, was far from being the 
intention of tlu' young earl of Carrick. ' Though we can but obscurely trace 
what his purpose really was, this much is certain— a great object now^ pre- 
sented its(‘l{. which formerly was not open to Bruce’s ambition. In the 
insurrection cj|f Wallace, and the subsoquunl stand made aft 4 >r the battle 
of Falkirk by the commissioners of regency, the name of John Baliol had 
always Ixien used as the head and sovereign of Scotland, in whose right its 
natives were in arms, and for whom they defended their country against the 
English. It was probably the high influend' of *thc Comyns, his near con- 
nections, which kept. the claims of Baliol so long in the public eye. But, in 
his disgraceful renunciation, followed by a long absence from Scotland, after 
reribunemg every exertion to defend his kingdom, the king, Toonvtabard, 
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i.e.f Empty Coat, as he was termed by the people, lost all respect and alla^ 
glance among his subjects. The crown of Scotland was therefore open to any 
daring claimant who might be disposed to brave the fury of the English 
usurper; and such a candidate might have rested, with some degree of (cer- 
tainty. upon the general ftceling of the Scottish nation, and upon that dis- 
affection which, like a strong ground-swell, agitated buih the middle classes 
and populace throughout the country, who were dLsp(jsed, from the spirit 
of independence witli which, they were animated, to follow almost any banner 
which might tx' displayed against England. 

Tn this conjuncture Bruce cuUired into a seciet tn a(y with William de 
Jjambyrton, the primate^ of Scotland, binding themselves to stand by each 
other agiimst all mortals (the king of ICngland not being (*\cepted). It was 
thought ru'cessary to disco^e^ tliis h^ague to John (.'omyn, or, perliaps, he 
liad been led to suspect it, and such a eomrnunicjation had become unavoidable 
on the part of the conspirators Comyn wa.^ giv(‘n to understand that the 
purpose ol the league w'as the destruedion of the Eiigh.sli supremacy in Scot- 
land. Th(' question was natural, ‘'And what king do you intend to propose?” 
To tins in a personal conterenee with Joliii (‘omyn, is said to have 

pointed out to him that their claims to the throne might bo considered as 
equal, “ then‘fore,” said Briic(\ "do you support my title to be king of Scots, 
and I will SLirnmder my patrimonial estat{\s to you; or give over to me your 
family poss(‘ssioiis, ami 1 will support your flaim U) th(‘ throne.” Comyn, 
it IS said by the Scottish historians, ostensibly embiaccd the alternative 
of taking J:lruc(‘’s large jiroperty. and asseiting Ins claim to royalty. But 
in s(‘cri't ho resolved to avail hiiiLself of this .iiscovery to betray the intrigues 
of his rival to Edw’ard, 


BRUCE KILLS HIS RIVAL, THE RED COMYN (1306 AD) 

Robert Bruce had returned to London, ‘iiid was in attendance on the Eng- 
lish court, wdu’ii a privato token from the earl of CIIouc(*st^r, his kinsman, 
made him aware that his safety and liberty were in danger. It is said the 
('arl of (iloucester s('nt Ihuce a piece of money and a pair of spurs. Men’s 
wits are shar|>eiied by danger, and slighter intimations have been sufficient 
in such eircunistanees to jiut them on their guard, and induce them to take 
measures for tlair safety when peril hoven5 ov(t them. He left London 
instantly, and hastened to Scotland^ It is said that near the Solway Sands 
Bruce and liis attendants mol an emissary of Comyn, who was despatched, 
th(*v found, for the English court. They killed the messenger without hesi- 
tation, and from th(' contents of his packet learned tlie extc'nt of Comyn’s 
treachery. In five days Bruce reached his castle of Lochmaben. 

It was on February 10th, 13(^16; and the Engfish justiciaries appointed 
by h]dward’a late r(‘gulations for preservation of tlie peace of the country 
of Scotland were holding their assizes at Dumfries for that purpose. Bruce, 
not yet prepared for an open breach with ICnglancj, was uncldr the necessity 
of renderiflg atUmclaiice on tlfls higli court as a crot\m viissal, and came to 
the county- town for that purpose?. He here found Comyn, whom the same 
duty had brought to Dumfries. Bruce invited his rival to a private inter- 
view, which was held iik the, church of the Friars Minorite; a precaution — 
an unavailing one, as it proved — for the safety of both parties and the peace- 

^ # • 

[’ Part of this legend saya that Bruce had hia liorse’a ahoea put on backward to deoeiva 
pursu^] 
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ful character of the meeting. They met by themselves, the slender retinue 
of each baron remaining apart and without the church. Between two such 
haughty rivals a quarrel was sure to arise, whether out of old feud or recent 
injury. The Scots historians say that at their private interview Bruce up- 
braided Comyn with his treacherous communication to Edward : the English, 
more improbably, state that he then, for the first time, imparted 1o Comyn 
his plan of insurrection against England, which Comyn rejected with scorn, 
and that this gave occiision to what followed. 

Without preU'iiding to detail what no one save the survivor could have 
truly described, it is cc'rtain that a violent altercation took place, in which 
Comyn gave Bruce the lie, and Bruce in r(‘ply stabbed Comyn with his dagger. 
Confounded at the rashness of his own action, in a place so sacred, Bruce 
hastened out of the sanctuary. There stood without two of his friends and 
adherents, Kirkpatrick of Clos(‘burne, and Lindsay, a younger son of Lind- 
say of Crawdord. Tlu'y saw Jiruce's bloody weafion and disordered d(;mean- 
our, and inquired eagerly the cause. “I doubt,” said Bruce, “1 have slain 
the Red Comyn.” “Do you trust that to doubt?” said Kirkpatrick; “I’ll 
mak sikar” (i e , “I'll make sure”); so saying, ho rushed into the church, 
and despatched the wounded man. Sir Robert Comyn, the unck* of John, 
interfered to save his kinsman, but w’as slam along witli him. Th(‘ English 
justiciaries, hearing this tumult, barricad(*d themsidves in the halt where 
they administered justice. Bruce, how^cver, compelled them to surrender, 
by putting fire to their place* of retr(*at, and tlu'ri'after dismissed them in 
safety. 

This rash act of ang(‘r and imjmtienci* broke ofl all chanci* which might 
still have remaiiK'd to Bruce of accoiiiinodaling matters with Eihvard, who 
now knew his schemes oi insnrr(‘ction, and must have njgarded Comyn as 
a victim of his fidelity to the* EnglLsh government. On the other hand, the 
circumstances attending the slaught(‘r were marked with sacrilege and breach 
of a solemn sanctuary, so as to render the act of homicide detestable in the 
eyes of all save those who from a strong feeling of common interest might 
be inclined to make common cause with the perpetrator. This interest could 
only exist among the Scottish patriots, who might see in Bruce the vindicator 
of his comitry’s liberty, and his owm right to the crown; claims so sacred as 
to justify in their eyes his enforcing them against the treacherous confidant 
who had betrayc'd the secret to the foreign usurper, even wdth the dagger’s 
point, and at the foot of the altar, Bruce w^as, therefore, in a position as 
critical as if he had stood miihvay up a^ilizzy precipice, where the jiath was 
cut aw^ay behind him. The crown of Scotland hung within a fiossibility 
of his reaching it ; and though the (*ffort was necessarily attended W'ith a great 
risk of failure, yet an atteinjit to retreat in any otlu'r direction must have 
been followed by inevitable il(*st ruction. SensiVde of the perils of the choice, 
Bruce, therefore, resolved to claim the throne, with the unalterable resolu- 
tion eith(‘r to free his countr>’ or perish in the attempt. 

He retired from Dumfries into the adjoining wilds of Nithsdale, and 
resided in obscurity in ^lle hut of a poor man,jpear the remarkablj^ hill called 
the Dun of Tynron. Meantime Ik* sent messengers abroad in every direction, 
to collect his friends and followers through his extensive estates, and to 
warn such nobles as he knew to be favourable to Scottish independence. 
But their numbers were but few, and they wer% ill jVrepared for a hasty sum- 
mons. His own family supplied him with four bold brethren, all men of 
hardihood and skill in arms. His nephew, afterwards the celebrated Thomas 
Randolph, and his brother-in-law, Christopher Seaton, also followed the^cause 
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of their relation. Of churchmen, the primate of Scotland, the bishop of 
Glasgow, and the abbot of Scone joined in the undertaking, together with 
the earls of Lennox and of Athol, and some fourteen barons, with who»' 
iissistancc Bruce was daring enough to defy the whole strength of England. 
He went from Dumfriesshire to Glasgov/, -where he determined to tok(‘ the 
decisive measure of celebrating his coronation at Scone. i.)n his road thither 
Bruce was joined by a warrior, who continued till liis death the best and 
most disinterested of liia fviends and atlheivnts This was the young Sir 
James of Douglas | called “the Good”], son of William of Douglui^, the heroic 
companion of Wallace, and, like his father, devoted to ihe independence 
of Scotland. 


lUtrrE js e’Ho'V\’NEn at .sooni-:, and put to klioht \i)) 

On th(' 27lh of March, IdOG, the cenanony <'i clowning Bruce was [>er- 
formed 'it Scone with a,s mucJi slate as the means of the united barons would 
[lermit. Edwaol had earned off the royal crown of Scotland a slight coronet 
of gold hastily maih* to supply its place. The (airls uf Fife liad, since 
the days of Malcolm Ganmoie, nnifoniil^ yiosscssed and exercised the right 
of j)lacmg th(‘ crown on llu* king’s h(‘ad at hi^ coronatawi, in memory of the 
high services rendered by iIkmi* aiicesttu’, Macduff, '(> tliat monarch. On 
this occasion the earl of Fife did not atteial, but the right was, contrary 
to Ills inclinalioii, (‘\ercis(‘(l by his Mstia, IsabiJla the* countess of Buchan, 
who ab.scondiHl from lic'r husband, in ordei that th(‘ blood of Macduff might 
render the s(‘rvic(‘ due to th(‘ luar of Malcolm Oanmore. For tins she was 
aft('rwards strangely and criadly punished by Edwaid 1 

Altliough th(‘ figure which Hubert Bruce had liitherto made in public 
life was of a fickh' and a[)parently selfish descri|>tioii, yet hi-j character for 
chivalrous accomjilishmonts stood high, and when he took the field many 
of Wallace’s old followiTs began to join him Meantime Echvard directed 
Aymer de Valence*, call of l\'mbrok(*, under the* title of (tuardiiln of Scotland, 
to proceed to put down the reln'llion in that kingdom. He w'as accompanied 
by Lord ("lifford and Ih'iiry I’ercy. The king himself was then ill, and scarce 
able* to mount on horseback. 

M(*an\vhile Bruce, against whom these vindictive pn‘parations \vere 
directed, was emgaged in strengthening his [)arty, without any considerable 
success. Ills enterprise was n'gard^l as desjicrale, even by his own wife 
(according to the haigh.sh authorities), who, while lu* boasted to her of the 
sovereign rank lie liad obtained, said to hinr “You an', indeed, a summer 
king, but you will scarce be a winU'r one.” lie appears to hav(' sought an 
encounter with the earl of P(*mbroke, wlio, with £fli army of English, had 
throwm himself into the fortified t?)wn (;f Perth. Bruce arrived before the 
town, June 19th, 1306, with a ho.st inferior to that of the English earl by 
fifteen hundn'd meii-at-arnis 

Nevortlwlcss ho s(mt Pembroke a challenge tcf«ome JpAh and fight. 
Ihe Englishman ri'plied that he would meet him on the moiTow\ Bruce 
retired to the neighbouring wood of Methvi n, where he took up his quarters 
for the night, expecting no battle until next day. But Pembroke’s purpose 
was different from what ne cj^ressed. He caused his men instantly to take 
arms, though the day was far spent, and, sallying frpm the town of Perth, 
assaulted with fury the Scots, who w’ere in tneir cantonments and taken 
at unawares. They fought boldly, and Bruce himself was thric-e unhdteed. 
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At one moment lie wae prisoner in the hands of Sir Philip de Mowbray, who 
shouted aloud that he had taken the new king. Cliristopher Seaton struck 
Mowbray to the earth, and rescued his brother-in-law. About four hundred 
of the Scots kept together, and effected their escape to the wilds of Athol. 
Several prisoners were made, and some pardoned or admitted to ransom; 
but those of distinction were pitilessly hanged, drawn, and quartered. Young 
Randolph, Bruce’s nephew, submitted to the king of England, and was ad- 
mitted to favour. 

Bruce, seeing his party almost totally dissipated by the defeat at Methven, 
was obliged to !?iipport himsedf and the few who remained with him, amongst 
whom were his own wile and many other ladies, by the toils of the chase. 
From Athol the noble fugitive's retreated into Aberdeenshire, and from thence 
they approac*h(‘d the borders of Ar^llshire. Winter was approaching, and 
threaU'iied not only to diminish their supjilics of sustenance, but was likely, 
t)y the rigour of tlu' weather, to render it impossible for their females any 
longer to accomjiany tlu'in. 

The greater part of the shire of Argyll, which they now approached, was 
under the command of a powerful chiei called Macdougal, or John of Lorn. 
This [irince liad married an aunt of the slaughteretl John Comyn, and desired 
nothing with more ardour than an opportunity to avenge the death of his 
ally upon the homicide. Accordingly, when Bruce attempted to penetrate 
into Argyllshire at the head of his company, 1 k‘ was opposed by John of 
Lorn, who encountered him at a jJace calkal Dairy (i.c , the king’s field), 
near the h(‘ad of Strathfillaii, August lUh. The Highlaiulmen being on foot, 
and armed with long pole-axes, called Lochaber-axes, attacked the little 
band of Bruce whc're the knights had no room to manage their horses, and 
did them much injury. Bruce, compelled to turn back, placed himself in 
the rear of his followers, and protected their retreat with the utmost gallantry\ 
Three Highlanders, a father and tw^o sons, assaulted him at once: but Bruce, 
completely armed, and excellent at tlie use of his weapon, rid himself of them 
by despatching them one after another. 

Driven b:u^ fioiii the road by which he hadpuipo^ed toappioach the west- 
ern isles, where he had stiine hopes of finding shelter, Bruce laboured under 
great and inci easing difficultic's, the first effect of whicli was to compel him to 
separate the ladies from his company. His younger brother, Nigel Bruce, was 
sent to conduct the (lueeii and her attendants hack to Aberdeensliire, where 
his brother was still master of a strong castle, called Kildrummic, which might 
serve them for some time iis a place of I5*fuge 

On the banks of Loch Lomond Ih'uce met with the earl of Lennox, who, 
wandering there for ])rotection, discovered th(‘ king was in his neighbourhood, 
by hearing a bugle soundc'd with an art which he knew to be peculiar to his 
master. They met, embraced, and w'ept. By the guidance and assistance 
of Lennox, Bruce reached the jirovince xif C’antiro, then subject to Angus, 
called Lord of the Lsles. Here the king met with Sir Neil Campbell, who had 
gone before him to jiropitialc this powerful Highland prince, whose favour 
was th(i more qasily obtaineii that he was uyfriendly to John IV^^cdougal of 
liom, the personal enemy of Robert Bruce. This Angus was also the de- 
scendant of the renowned Somerled, and head of the sept of the Macdonalds, 
the most powerful scion of those original Scots who colonised Argyllshire 
under Fergus, the son of Eric, and who, seated hi Cantire, Islay, and the 
other western islands,, had, since the death of Alexander III, nearly shaken 
off subordination to the crown of Scotland, and paid as little respect to the 
English claim upon their supremacy. 
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' Bruce resolved to burj’^ himself in the remote island of Rathlin/ on the 
coast of Ireland, a rude and half-desolate islet, but inhabited by the clan ot 
Macdonalds, and subject to their friendly lord. By this retreat he effected 
his purpose of secluding himself from the jealous researches made afb'r him 
by the adlierents of the English monarch, and the feudal hatred of John of 
Lorn. Here Bruce continued to lurk in concealment during the winter of 
1306. 

In the mean time his friends and adheients in Scotland suffered all the 
miseries wducli tlie rage of an exaspera1<‘d aiul vieto»'ious sovereign could in- 
flict. Ills wife and his daughter were taken forcibly liian the sanctuary of 
Saint Duthac, at Tain, and consigned to the severities of sr jiarate English pris- 
ons, wlK'i'f^ they remaiiK'd foi eight years. The countess of Buchan, wlio had 
placed the crowr. on tin Bnicf^'s head, was immured in a place of confinement 
[called “a cage” and by tradition said to have Lx^m .shaped like a crown], con- 
struct (‘d exfiressly tor lier reception on the loweis of the castle of Berwick, 
whine the sight of her prison rriiglit mak(‘ lier tlu* subjixd of wonder orscorn to 
all ’hut j)ass(‘(l. Tli(‘ bishop of Saint Andrews, tlii' bishoj) of Gla^igow, and 
the alVjot of Sconi*, taken in arms, weri' imprisoned by lOdward, who applied 
to the pope for their di'giadalion, m which, how'ever, he did not succeed. 
Nigel Bruce, a gallant and bemitiful as w'ell as highly accomplished youth, 
hold out lus brothers castle of Kildrummii‘ till a traitor in the garrison set 
fire to the jirincipal magazine, when .surreu'iin* beeaiiu' incvitabli'. He was 
tried, condemned, and eyeculc'd Christoph(*r Seaton, wlu) so gallantly rescued 
the Bruci' at the battle of Methven, sluued with bis brothiT-in-law the same 
melancholy late. 'The vengeance of Edwaid did not spare his own blood. 
The (*ari of Atliol had some relatioii.shi[) wuth the royal family of England; 
l)ut th(‘ circumstance having been [jieaded in favour of the earl, Edward 
only gave so much weight to it as to assign him the distinction of a gallows 
fifty fe(*t high 

Simon Eraser, one of the c('znnianders at the victory of Roslin (the other 
being the unfmtuiiate Ji'hn Comyn), still disdained to surrender, and con- 
tinued in arms, till being defeak'd at a place called Kirkincliffe, near Stirling, 
he was finally made f)risornjr, exposofl to the peoi)lc of London loaded wiwi 
fetters, crowned with a garland in mockery, and executed with all the studied 
cruelty of the treason law\ To add to the thsastrous deaths of his friends 
and associati's, Hk* fate of Bruce })ersonally seemed utterly destitute. He 
was forfeited l)y the English govw*nment a*^ a man guilty of murder and 
sacrilege, and his large estates, extending from Galloway to the Solway Firth, 
w'ore bestowed on different English nobles, of which Sir Henry Percy and 
Lord Robert Clifford had the greatest share A formal sentence of excom- 
munication was at the same time prunounced against him by the papal 
legate, with all tlie terrific pomp with which RCrne knows how to volley 
her thunders. 

ThiLS closed the year 1306 upon Scotland. The king, lurking in an ob- 
scure isle beyond the verge of his dominions, an outlawec^ man, deprived 
at once of all civil and rcligi^s rights, and expelled from ^he privileges of a 
Christian, in as far as Rome had power to effect it; the heads and Imibs of 
his best and bravest adherents, men like Seaton and Fraser, who had upheld 
the cause of their couiptry ^irough every species of peril, blackening in the 
sim on the avails of their own native cities, or garnishing those of their vin- 
dictive enemy. 

nSome have thought that, os Itathlin 'was under Edward's control. Bruce mmt rat^ 
have\one to Norway.] 
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^BRUCE RETURNS TO THE CONTEST (1307 A.D.) 

With the return of spring, hope and the spirit of enterprise again inspired 
the dauntless heart of Robert Bruce. He made a descent on the isle of Arran, 
with the view of passing from thence to the Scottish mainland. A faithful 
vassal in his earldom of ("arrick (engaged to watch when a landing could be 
made with some probability of success, and intimate the opportunity to 
Bruce. The signal agreed upon was a fire to bf‘ lighted by tlie vassal on the 
cape or headland beneath Turnberry Castle, upon sf'eing which it was resolved 
Bruce should embark with his men The light long watched for at length 
appeared; but it had not b(‘en kindled liy Bruce’s confidant. The king 
sailed to the mainland without hesitation, and was astonished to lind his 
emissary watching on the* b(‘ach, to tell him the fire was accidental, the 
English WTi’C reinfoicod, tlu* jieojile dispirited, and theie was nothing to be 
attempted with a jirosix'ct of success Robert Briici* heaitat(‘d, but his 
brotlier Edward, a man of courag(‘ which readied to temerity, protested 
that he would not go again to sea, but being thus arrived in his native 
country, w’ouUl take the good or (‘vil d(*stiny wliich Heaven might send him. 
Kobert himself was C'asily jiersuadi'd to adopt the same bold counsel; and a 
sudden attack upon a part of the English who w^ere quartered in the towm 
gave them victory and a rich booty, as Percy, wdio lay in tlie castk'. did not 
venture to sally to tlu* reli(‘f of his men 

This advaiitag(‘ was follow(‘d by others It sc'enu'd as if Fortune had 
exhausted her s[)iti' on tlie dauntless adventuKT, or that Ih'avcm regarded 
hun as having jiaid an ample penance for the slaughtei of Corny n. Bruce 
was joined bv frieiuls and hdowers, and the English w’itc* eomfii'lled to keep 
their garrisons, until Sir Henry Percy, instead (d making head against the 
invader, (le(‘m(‘d it necessary to evacuate Turnlx^ny ('astk*, and n'treat to 
England. James Douglas pi'iietrated into his own (‘onntry in disguis(‘, and 
collecting some of his ancient folknvers, surjirisiMl thi* lOnghsh garrison [ilaced 
by Ford (Jifl'ord in Douglas Castle, and jnittmg the garrison to the sw’ord, 
mingled the mahgled boilies wdth a largt* stock of provisions which the Eng- 
lish had amassed, anti set hre to tlu* castle. The* country pt'ople to this dav 
call this exjiloit the Doughis’s Larder ” 

The effoits of Bruce were not uniformly successlul. Two of his brothers, 
Thomas and Alexaiul(*r, had landi*d in Calloway, but wx*ro (l(*feated and made 
prisoners by Roland Alaetlougal, a clu(*f of that etmiitry wdio was devoted to 
England. He sent the unfortunate brotlfers to Edward, w’ho executed them 
both, and b(*came thus accountable to Bruce for the death of three of his 
brethren.' This accident rendered the king’.s condition more precarious than 
it had been, and encouraged the Gallowegians to make many attempts against 
his person, in some of which they made use of blootlhounds. At one time 
he escaped so narrowly that his banner was taken, and, as it happened, 
by his own nejihew, Thomas Raiuloliih, then employed in the ranks of the 
English. Wheii ])ressed upon on this and similar occasions, it was the custom 
of Bruce to eludoithe effc&ts of tlu* ('iiemy by •lisiiersing his folloA’ers, w^ho, 
each shifting for himself, knew where to meet again at some place of rendez- 
vous, and often surprised and put to the sword some part of the enemy which 
were lying in full assurance of safety. 

[’If for no worthier thirds there was room still in Edward’s frail body for hatred and 
ferocity. He had the satisf^tlou y^, before lie died, to reap a small but rich harvest of 
vcihgeaime. These are the acts that break the spirit of servile races, but only move those of 
higher mettle to vengeance — Buuton f] 
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At length, after repeated actions and a long series of marching and counter- 
marching, Pembroke was forced to abandon Ayrshire to the Bruce, as Percy 
had done before him. Douglas on his part was successful in Lanarkshire, 
and the numcrours patriots resumed the courage which they had possessed 
under Wallace. A battle was fought at Loadoun-hill, in consequence of an 
express appointment, between Bruce and his old enemy the earl of Pem- 
broke, who was returning to the west with con- 
siderable roinforcementF, the lOth of May, 1307, 
in which the Scottish king completely avenged 
the defeat at Methven. IVmbrokc fled to Ayr, 
in which jilace of refuge* the earl of Cdoucester 
was also forced to seek sidVty. By these and sim- 
ilar skirmishes, in which hio perfect know ledge of 
the principle's eif partisan warfare emabie'e! him to 
take ove'ry advantage' aflordeel by the e^xcollene'e 
of his intellige'iwe arising from the* good will e)l 
tlu' country, or by circumstances of ground, 
we'atliei, wc'apons, and the* like*, the Scottish king 
gradually accustomed his men to re'j'ose so much 
confidence' in hi'i skill and wisdom tliat his orelers 
for battle' were* re'garde-d as a call to assured 
victeiry. lie hiinse'lf, James Demglas, aiiel otht'rs 
among his followers, <hsplaye'el at tlu* same* tinu' 
all that j)e*rsonal and chivalrous valemr ivluch the 
niaunors of tlie age demanded eif a le'ade'r and 
wdiich often r<*storod a bailie w'Ik'ii well-nigh 
le)st. It was to these lalteT ejiiahtie's alse), as wtII 
as to precaution and sagae'ity, that Bruee wa^ iii- 
el(?bteel for his escape' from se've'ral tre'achereais 
attem])ts to take* away his life, by the friemds eif 
the slaughtere'd C'oinyii, eir the* adJu'remts e)f the Old EwTiiA^iCK Gate at Arran 
king of lOnglaiul. Seve'i.'l of such assassins w’cro 

slain by Robert with his ejwii hanel; and a geaieral opinmn, long suppressed 
by the former course' of adverse e'veiils, be'gaii te> bo eiitertaimai through 
Scotland that IIea\e'ii, in the hour of utmexst need, had raised up in the 
heir of the Sceiltish throne a prince destineel by Provielenee to deliver his 
country, anel that no weapon ieirgeel against, him should prosper. 



THE DEATH OK KmVAHD I AM) Ae 'CESSION OF EDWARD II (1307 A D ) 

In fulfilment of his lomantic vow, '‘to heaven^and the swans,” Eilward 
had advanced as far as Carlisle, open his proposed campaign against the 
Scots, but had been detained there during the whole winter by tlie wasting 
effects of a dysentery. As the season of action approached, and the rumours 
of Brucc’j^ succe.ss increased,- the king persuaded* In imself that resentment 
would restore him the strength whicli age and disease had ftiipaired. 

It was, indeed, a mortifying condition in w’hich he found himself. For 
the space of nineteen or twenty years the conquest of Scotland had been the 
darling object of his thoflghts^and plans. It had cost him the utmost exertion 
of his bold and crafty faculties— blood had been shed without measure, 
wealth lavished without ^dging, to accomplteh this* darling plan ; and noi|(, 
whei\ disease had abated his strength and energies, he was doomed ito see 
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from his sick-bed the hills of Scotland, while he knew that they were still 
free. 

As if endeavouring to restore by a strong effort of the mind the failing 
strength of his body, he declared himself recovered, hung up in the cathedral 
the horse-litter in which he had hitherto travelled, but which he conceived 
he should need no longer, and, mounting his war-horse, proceeded north- 
ward. It was too force(l an effort to be continued long. Edward only reached 
the village of Burgh on the Sands, and exj)ired there on the 7th of July, 
1307. On his death-bed his thoughts were entindy on the Scottish affairs: 
he made his son swear that he would prosecute the w’ar without truce or 
breathing-space; he repeated the strange injunction that, his flesh being 
boiled from his bones, the* latter should be transported at the head of the 
army with which lie was about to invade Scotland, and never bo restored to 
the tomb till that obstinate nation w^as entirely subdiK'd. By way of corol- 
lary to this singular {irecc'pt the dying king bequeathed his heart to be sent 
to the Holy Land, in whose didence he had once fought.' 

For his epitaph he ordered these words jait on his tomb, “Edwardus 
Primus, Scotorum Malleus’’ (“Edward I, Hammer of the Scots”). Against 
the prais('s of his glorious achievements. Buckle ' and others have empha- 
sised the fact that all the treasures he spent, th(' lives of English and Scotch 
he sacrificed, were in vain, for his concpiest hdl to naught, the moment his 
strong hand was helpless to check the growing pow(T of Brucc.'^^ 

Echvard IT, the feeble yet headstrong successor of the most sagacious 
and resolute of English jirinces, neglected the extraordinary direction of the 
dying monarch respecting the disposal of his body, 'which he caused to be 
interred at AVestminster (by which means tlu* bones of hklward I yirobably 
escaped falling into Scottish custody), and naming first the earl of Pembroke, 
and afterwards John do Bretagne, earl of Bichmond, in his room, to be 
Guardian of Scotland, ho himself found it more agrecvable to hasten back to 
share the pleasures of London 'with Gaveston and his other minions, than 
to undertake tl'i(' diflicult and laborious task of subduing Bruce and his hardy 
associates. 

The English Guardian, however, did his duty, and soon assembled a 
force so superior to that of I^ruce that the king thought it necessary to shift 
the war into the northern })arts of Scotland, where the enemy could not be 
so suddenly reinforced. He left the indefatigable .Tames of Douglas to carry 
on the w^ar in the wooded and mountainous district of lOttrick forest. 

In Aberdeenshin' King Bobert 'vi'as jof ied by Sir Alexander and Sir Simon 
Fraser, sons of th(‘ gallant hero of Boslin. But he w’as opposed by Comyn, 
earl of Buchan, wdio to party hatred added an eager desire to revenge the 
death of his kinsman slain by Bruce. The time seemed favourable for his 
purpose, for ITruce was qt this time afflicted with a lingering and wasting' 
distemper, which inqiaired his health andethreatened his life. In this con- 
dition, he thought it wise to retreat before the earl of Buchan, 'who at length 
pressed so closely on his rear as to beat up their quarters in the town of Old 
Meldrum, and V;ause soipt loss. “These folks will work a cure on me,” said 
Bruce, starting fl-om the litter which he had teen of late compelled to use; 
and rushing into battle, though obliged to be supported in his saddle, he 
was so actively seconded by his troops that he totally defeated the earl ©L"- 
Buchan; and in reward for the pertinacity with.whioIi that lord had pursueeP' 
nim, he ravaged his country so severely that the “berrying” of Bucha9 
was the subject of lamentation for a hundred years afterwards, and traces 
of the^devastation may be even yet seen. 
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The citizens of Abirdeen del^ared in Bruce’s favour, and adding acts t<i 
professions, stormed and took the castle, and expelled the English garrison. 
TTie citadel of Forfar was also taken, and both fortresses were demolished 
by order of Bruc^'*; a course of policy which he always obvserved, because 
the English were more skilful in the attack and defence of fortified places. 

Edward Bruce fought and won several actions against the lOnglisli in 
Galloway, as well as against the natives of that barbarous country, who had 
always taken part against the Bruce’s interest. He gained those succossevs 
through exertion of a reckless courage which defied all the usual calculations 
of prudence. At length, afUa* a severe dedoat given to the native chiefs and 
tlieir southern allh's on the banks of the Dee, June 29th, 1308, Edward ex- 
jjolled the English entir(‘ly from Galloway, and brought that rude province 
into submission to his brother. 

Douglas again retook and dismantled his own fortress of Douglas, upon 
w'liich he had now made three attacks, two of which were completely success- 
ful. He then proceeded to scour the hills of Tweeddale and the forest of 
Ettrick. In reconnoitring the country on tlie small river of Lyne the Douglas 
apiu-oached a hous(', in which a spy whom lie sent forwiirri heard men talk- 
ing loudly, one of whom used llie “dievil’s name” lus an oath or adjuration. 
Conjecturing the}' must lie soldiers wdio dared make familiar use of so formi- 
dable a phrase, Douglas caused his attendants to bes(‘l the house, and made 
prisoners tlu'rein Thomas Randolph, the king’s nephc'w, and Alexander 
Stewart cJ Bonkill, both of whom since the battle of Methven had adhered 
t(j the English interest. Tlioy wctc well treated and sent to the king, who 
gently rebuked Uaiidol]ih for breach of allegianee. “It is you,” said the 
liaughty young w'arrior, degrade your own cause by trusting to am- 

buscades instead of facing the English in th(‘ fu'ld.’* “Tliat may happen in 
due time, ’ rejjiod Bruce, “in the mean time it is fitting that you be taught 
your duty by restraint ’ Tliomas Ttaiidolph was sent .‘iccordmgly to prison, 
where lie did not long remain. He was n'conciled to his uncle, whom he 
ev(‘r after served witli the iitiucjst fidelity: indeed, Douglas only, among the 
followers of the Bruce, A\as hehl to equal him in military fijme. [He later 
became the “great (airl of Moray.”] 

THE IlAril) TRITTAirH OF BRI’CE 

Bruce’s successes now enabled him to chastise the lord of Lorn, by whom, 
after his defeat at Methven, he had l^en so .severely jiersecuted. He marched 
towards Argyllshire, and arrived at Dalmally. Here he learned that John 
of Lorn and his Highlanders harl stationed themselves in a formidable pass, 
*where the great mountain of Cruachan-Ben sinks down upon the margin of 
Loch-Awe so that the road passes among precipices on the left haneb and 
the deep lake on tlie other. But •Bruce understood as w'oll as any modem 
tactician how such difficulties were to be overcome. While he himself engaged 
the attention of the mountaineers by threatening an assault in front, -he 
aespatchecjpDouglas, with a pairty of light troops, t(f march rofind the mouft- 
tain and turn the pass, thus attacking the defenders in front, flank, and 
rear at once. They were routed with great slaughter. The lords of Lom, 
^ther and son, escaped by sea. Their castle of DunstafTnage was taken, 
and their country pillaged, A^mist, 1308. 

Thus did Robert Bruce, with steady and patient ijesolution, win province 
after province from the Ei^lish, encouraging and rewarding his friendo^ 
overa^mg and chastising his enemies, and rendering his authority •more 
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respected day by day. Tlie profound wisdom and resolute purpose of Ed- 
ward I would have been required to sustain, against Bruce’s talents, the 
conquests he had made; but the weak and fickle character of his son was 
all that England had to oppose to him.* 

Tlic measures to wliich Edward resorted were imperfect, feeble, hastily 
assumed, and laid aside without apparent reason. At one time he put his 
faith in William de Lambyrton, the archbishop of Saint Andrews, whom 
his fath(‘i‘ had cast into prison. This prelate being lilx3rated and pensioned 
by th(* second Edward, voluiit(‘ere(l his service's to promulgate the bull of 
cxcomniunication against Robert Bruce, but if the bull had made but slight 
impression on the Scots during the king’s adversity, it m('t with still less 
regard wlien the sjdeiidour of rc'peated success disposed his countrymen in 
general to blot from their n'lnembranco the deed of violence with which so 
brilliant a career had commenced. The death of .lohn ("omyii was but like 
a morning cloud which is forgotten in the blaze of a summer noon. 

TiiK Tiirci: or and the deolviiatiox of the clergy 

The king of I’rance, who had deserted the Scots in their utmost need, 
now began to be once more an mtiTcessor in then behalf: and the English 
king consented to offer a tnici' to Brucc' and Ins adh('rents, but the Scots, 
on thi'ir part, reipiired pavnu'nt of a sum ol monc'y befon' tlu'y would grant 
one. Edw^ard’s measures show(‘d a pu'dommanci' ol weakness and uncer- 
tainty. 

All public ineasuies m Scotland, on the oth('r hand, W(‘re marked by the 
steadiness of conscious sujx'nonty ^^hlch tlaw borrowed from the character 
of their sovereign. TIk' eslate.s of tlie kingdom solemnly declared the award 
of Edward adjudging the crown of Scotland to John Baliol was an injustice 
to the grandtather of Bruce. TIkw r(‘cogm.s('d the deceased lord of Annan- 
dale ius the true heir ol tla' enmn, owned his grandson as their king, and 
denounced the doom ol treason agaiirsl all who should dlsjiule his right to 
the crown.’ Tlie clergy ol the kingdom [a.ssembled at Dundee in February, 
13(K)] Issued a spiiituai charge to their various flocks, acknowledging Bruce 
as their .soven'ign, m .spiti' of the thunders of oxconmumication which had 
been launched against him. 

At length, in IdlO, Edward, rou-sed into action, as.sembled a large army 
at Berwick, and ('iilered Scotland, but too late in the year for any effective 
purpo.se. Bruce was contented with elhding the efforts of the invaders to 
bring on a gi'ni'ral battle, cutting ofl’ their provisions, harassing tlu'ir marches, 
and augmenting tlie distress and dangi'r of an invading army in a country 
at once hostile and desolate A second, a third, a fourth (‘Xf>edition was at-, 
temjited with equally iKihlli'rem succe.ss. What mischief the Scots might 
sustain by these irruptions was fearfully*" compen.sated by the retaliation of 
King Robert, who ravaged the English frontiers with jiitile.ss severity. 

King Robert left the borders to pre.sent himself Ix'fore Perth, which was 
well fortified, ^ind held dut by an haiglLsh ga.’’rison. In one place the moat 
wJifl so shallow that it might be waded. On that point Bruce made a daring 
attack. Having j^reviou-sly thrown the garrison off their guard b}" a protended 
retreat, he apixjared suddenly before the town at the head of a chosen stonning 

r* Robert Bruce is reported to have said that he would have* esteemed it of more honour 
to win a foot of soil from E&ward 1 than to wrest a whole kingdom from Edward II ] 

[“This action of the estates is mentioned bv Kerr.fc but according to Tytler.o “no record 
of suc&i proceeding remains.”] 
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party. He himself led the way, completely armed, bearing a scaling ladder 
m his hand, waded through the moat where the water reached to his chin, 
and was the second man who mounted the wall. The place was speedily 

taken. . 

Tilt' confidential friends to whom Bruce intrusted the command of sep- 
arate detachments in various parts of Scotland, among whom were men of 
high military talent, endeavoured to outdo each other in following the example 
of their heroic sovereign. Douglas and Randolph particularly distinguished 
themselves in this patriotic rivalry. The strong and large castle of Rox- 
burgh was secured by its position, its fortifications, and the number of the 
garrison from any siege wliich the Scots could have formed. But on the eve 
of Shrove Tuesday rMarcli fith, 1313). when the garrison were full of jollity 
aii(l indulging in a drunken xMissnil, Douglas and his followers approached tlie 
castle, creeping on hands and feet, and having dark cloaks fiung over their 
armour. They sf‘em(‘il to the hjiiglish soldiers a strayed herd of some neigh- 
bouring peasant’s cattle, which had been suflored to escape during the fes- 
tivilv of th(‘ evening. They thendore saw thest' fibjects arrive on the verge of 
the nioat and descend into it without wonder or alarm, nor did they discover 
their error till the shout of “J Douglas' Douglas! ” announced that the wall was 
scaled and the castle takim A.s il to match this gallant action, Thomas 
Randolph posses.seil himself of the y(‘t stionger castle of J^dinburgh, March 
14th, 1313. This also was by surpris<‘ 

The Bruce’s success was not liniitc'd to the mainland of Scotland; he 
pursiK'd tlie Macdougal of Galloway, to whom he ow(‘d the captivity and 
subsequent deatli of his two brolhens, into tlu Isle of Man, when* he defeated 
him totally, stormed his castle of Ilushin, and subjected his island to the 
Scottish domination. When Bruce returned to the mainland of north Britain 
from this (‘xpedition, he liiid the pleasure to fiiul that the energy of his brother 
Edward had pursued the gr(‘at w’ork of expelling the English invaders with 
uninUTrupted success. He had taken the town and castle of Rutherglon 
and of Dundee: the la‘<t of wdiicli had during the previous year resisted the 
Scottish arms, iii consequence, partly, of a breach of compact! 

But this good news was checiiuTcd by news of a more doubtful quality. 
AfU'r his success at Rutherglcii and Dundee, Sir Edward Bruce laid siege to 
Stirling, the only considerable fortress in Scotland which still remained in the 
hands of the English, The governor, Sir Pliilip de Mowbray, defended him- 
self with great valour, but at length, becoming straitened for provisions, en- 
tcTcd into a treaty, by which he agrecH to surnmder the fortress if not relieved 
before the feiust of Saint John the Baptist, in the ensuing inidsunimer. Bruce 
was greatly disple:ujO(l with the precipitation of hi.s brother Edward in enter- 
ing into such a capitulation without waiting his consent. It engaged him 
necessarily in the same risk which had so often proved fatal to the Scots, 
namely, lliat of perilling the fate erf the kingdom upon a general battle, in 
which the numbers, discipline, and superior appointments of the English 
must insure them an advantage, w'hich experience had show'n they were far 
from posses^ng over their nortl^rn neighbours wh^^ntthey encountered them 
in small bodies. The king upbraided his brother with tne teuiSnty of his con* 
duct; but ICdward, with the leckless courage which characterised him, de- 
fended his agreement on the usage of chivalry, and rather seemed to triumph 
in having brought the prcftract^d conflict between the kingdoms to the issue 
of a fair field. 

Meantime Sir Philip de Mowbray, governor of Stirling, availed himself 
of the truce which the treaty had procured for the garrison under his som- 
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mand to hasten in person to London, and state to Edward and his council that 
almost the last remnant of Edward the First’s conquests in Scotland must 
be irretrievably lost unless Stirling was relieved. The time allowed by the 
treaty including several months, was sufficient for collecting the whole gi- 
gantic force of England, and the disposition both of the king and his nobility 
was earnest in employing it to the h^st advantage. 

The preparations of England for this decisive enterprise were upon such 
a scale as to stagger the belief of modem historians, yet their extent is proved 
by the records which are still extant. Ninety-three great tenants of the 
crown brought forth their entire feudal service of cavalry, to the number 
of forty thousand, three thousand of w'hom were completely sheathed in 
steel, both horses and riders. Tiie levies in the counties of England and Wales 
extended to twenty-seven thousand infantry. A great force was drawn from 
Ireland, both under English barons, settlers in that country, and under 
twenty-six Irish chiefs, who were ordered to collect their vassals and join 
the army. The wliole array was summoned to meet at Berwick on June 
11th, 1314, the period being prolonged to the last limits Sir Philip Mowbray’s 
engagement would permit, in order to give time to collect tlie vast quantity 
of provisions, forage, and everything else required for the movement and 
support of a host, which was indisputably the most numerous that an English 
monarch ever led against Scotland, amounting in all to upwards of one 
hundred thousand men.’ 

Bruce, who was well informed respecting these formidable pre[)arations, 
exhausted the resources of his powerful military genius in devising and pre- 
paring the means of opposing them. 

DEFICIENCIES OF THE SCOTCH ARMY 

The crisis of this long and inveterate war seemed approaching. Fiom 
the spring of 1306 to that of 1314 the fortunes of Bruce seem to liave been 
so much on the ascendant that none of the slight reverses with which his 
career was chequered could be considered as seriously interrupting it. He 
was now acknowledged as king through the greater part of Scotland, although 
far from possessing the decisive authority attached to the chief magistrate 
of a settled government. Bruce had chiefly to provide against three disad- 
vantages, being the same which oppressed Wallace at the battle of Falkirk, 
and of which the first two at least continued to be severely felt by the Scot- 
tish in every general action with the English while they remained separate 
nations. 

Tlic first was the Scottish king’s great deficiency in cavalry, which, more 
especially the men-at-arms, who were arrayed in complete steel, was ac- 
counted by far the most formidable part, or rather the only efficient part 
of a feudal army. On this point Bruce 'lield an opinion more proper to our 
age than to his. He had, perhaps, seen the battle of Falkirk, where the 
resistance of the Scottish masses of infantry had been so formidable as well- 
nigh to foil the^ Englii^l^^cavalry, and he kne^^ the particulars of tjhat of Cour- 
trai, where the*^ French men-at-arms were defeated by the Flemish pikemen. 
His own experience of the battle of Loudoun Hill went to support the opinion, 
though accounted singular at the time, that a body of steady infantry, armed 
with spears and other long weapons, and judicioifsly posted, would, if they 

[*<‘This number bus nbvor been seriously disputed. There can be no doubt that the army 
thus Assembled for the * final con<mest of Scotland ’ was the most numerous and best equipped 
^latlrer before or since stood on British ground.”— Burns.*] 
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could be brought to stand firm and keep their ranks, certainly beat off a 
superior body of horse — a maxim uncontroverted in modern warfare. 

Bruce’s second difficulty lay in the inferiority of his archers, whose for- 
midable shafts coiidtituted the artillery of the day. The bow was never a 
favourite weapon with the Scotti.'^h, and their archery were generally drawn 
from the Highlands, undisciplined, and rudely armeil with a short bow, 
very loosely strung: this. Ix'iiig drawn to the breast m using it, discharged 
a clumsy arrow with a heavy head of forked iron, which was shot fwbly, 
and with little effect.' These ill-train(‘d and ill-armed Jir- hers were all wdioin 
the Scottish had to opj^ose to the celebrated yeomen of England, who could 
manage a lx)w of six feet long, and by drawing fli(‘ .arrow to his ear, gain 
purchas(‘ enough to (lischarge shafts of a cloth-yard long. 

The third disadvantage at which this decisive contest must bo fought 
on the part of Scotland w’as the disparity of numbers, which \vas very great. 
Rok^rt K utmost exertions on tins tiying occasion could not collect together 
more tlian about thirty thoimnd fighting men, though, as was usual with 
a Scottish army, there were followers of R'o c,amp amoonting to ten thousand 
more, to wlioni, although usually a nselcfts iiicumbraiiei’, or rather a nuisance 
to a well-ordered army, foi'tuiH* assigned on this occlusion a singulai influence 
on the fortune* of tin* day. Bruce, thus inferior in numbers, endeavoured, 
like an able general, to compensate the disadvaniixge by sc choosing hus 
giound lus to comju'l the enemy to narrow tluar front of attack, and prevent 
them from availing tliemselves of their numerous forces, by extending them 
in order to turn his fl:<nks. 

With such lesolutioivs, Robert Bruce .summoned the array of his kingdom 
to rendezvous in the Tor-wood. n(‘ar the brook of Bannockburn,* about four 
miles from Stirling, and by degrees prepared the held of battle which he had 
selected for the contest. 

INCIDENTS .VND EFFECfS OF BANNOCKHUUN 

Having led his troops into the field of combat, on the tidings of the Eng- 
lish approach, June 23rd, 1314, the king of Scotland commanded his soldiers 
to arm themselves, and making proclamation that those who were not pre- 
pared to conquer or die with their sovereign w^rc at lit>erty to depart, he 
was answered by a chi'erful and general expression of their determination 
to take their fate with him. The fc^lowcrs of ihe camp were dismissed with 
the baggage, to station themselves lK*hind an eminence to the rear of the 
Scottish army, still called the Gillies’ fthat is, the servants’) hill. 

On approaching Stirling, the English king detacliod Sir Robert Clifford 
with eight hundred horse, directing him to avoid the front of the Scottish 
anny, and, fetching a circuit rouij|j them, turn their left flank, and throw 
himself into Stirling. The English knight made a circuit eastwards, where 
some low ground concealed his manoeuvres, when the eagle eye of Bruce 
detected a line of dust, with glancing of sjiears and fishing of armour, taking 
northward, •in the direction of*Stirling. He pointed*this oat to Randolph. 
I' They have passed where you kept ward,” said he. “Ah, Randolph, there 
is a rose fallen from your chaplet!” 

P A picturesque ticcount of how the 0cottigh amiy of this time looked and moved will be 
found, as quoted from Froissart, »■ in our history of England, Vnl ^viii ] 

f*The battle of Bannockburn has been so fully described in our history of England, Vol. 
xviil , ch xl., that we Include here only a few personal Incidents illuminative of the cluBiacter 
of the 8l»tch warriors 1 
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The earl of Moray was wounded by the reproach, and with such force as 
he had around him, which amounted to a few scores of spearmen on foot, 
he advanced against Clifford to redeem his error. The English knight, inter- 
rupted in his purpose of gaining StiVling, wheeled his large body of cavalry 
upon Randolph, and charged him at full speed. The earl of Moray threw 
his men into a circle to receive the charge, the front kneeling on the ground, 
the second stooping, th(‘ third standing upright, and all of them present- 
ing their spears like a wall against the lieadlong force of the advancing cava- 
liers. The combat appeared so uneciual to those who view(‘d it from a dis- 
tance that they considered Randolph as lost, and Douglas requested the 
king’s assistance to fetch him off. '‘It may not be,’ said the Bruce; “Ran- 
dolph must pay tlK‘ penalty of his indiscretion. 1 will not dLsorder my line 
of battle for liim.” — “Ah, noble king,” said Douglas, “my heart cannot 
suffer me to see Randolph perish lor lack of aid”: and with a permission half 
extorU^d from the king, half assumed bv him'^elf Douclas marched to his de- 
fence; but upon apjiroaching the scene of conflict, Randolph’s littl(‘ body of 
men was seen emerging like a rock in the waves, from which the English 
cavalry were retreating on every side with broken ranks, like a repelled tide. 
“ Hol(l and halt! ” said the Douglas to his followers; “ we are come too late to 
aid them; let us not lessen the victory they have won by allectiiig to claim a 
share in it.” When it ls rememberial that Douglas and Randolph were rivals 
for fame, this is one of the bright touches whicli illuminate and adorn the 
history of those ages of which blood and devastation are the predominant 
character. 

Another prehimiiary event took })lac(‘ the same ('vcming Bruc(‘ himself, 
mounted ujion a small horse or pony, was attentively marshalling the ranks 
of his vanguard. He earned a batlle-a\(' m his hanil, and was thslinguished 
to friend and enemy by a gulden coronet whi(“h he wore on his helmet. A 
[lart of the English vanguard made its a]>pearanee at this time; and a knight 
amongst them, Sir Ihairy de Boliuii, conceiving Ik' saw an opportunity of 
gaining hiniscdl much lionoui, and ending tlu' Scottisli war at a single blow, 
couched his lanc(', spurred his powc'rful war-h()r.s(\ and rode against the king 
at full career, with the expectation ot })caring him to the earth by the superior 
strength of liis chargei and length of liis weapon. The king, aware of his 
purpose*, stood as il expecting the shock; but tlu* instant before it took place 
lie sudilenly moved his little jialfrey to the left, avoid(‘d the uneiiual encounter, 
and striking the lOiiglisli knight with hip batt,l(‘-axe, as lie passed him in his 
career, he daslu'tl helmet and head to pieces, and laid Sir Henry Bohun at 
his feci a dead man.' 

Barbour,^ who is the .sole authority for this incident, says that Bruce 
spurred forward to niei't Sir Henry. 

' Sfhyr lluiiiy imssit the noun; king, 

Ami lie llicit in Ins Rtinups stood 
With the u.\ tliut ^^^ls lumi urid gud 
\Vit4 so gu*l umiti K'jichod him a dint 
Tlfat iK‘iflK ‘1 hat iioi liolni inif*lit stuit 
The heavy dusehe that he him ga\t*, 

'J’hut near the head to the harness <‘la\e 

The Scottish nobles remonstrated with Robdl*t on the hazard in which he 
had placed his person* The king looked at his weapon, and only replied, “ I 
have broken my good battle-axe.” 

(?n the morning of Saint Barriaby, called the Bright, being Jun^ 24th, 
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1314, Edward advanced in full form to the attack of the Scots, whom he found 
in their position of the preceding evening. 

As the Scottish saw the immense display of their enemies rolling towards 
them like a surging ocean, they were called on to join in an appeal to Heaven 
against the strength of iiuman foes. Maurice, the abbot of Inchaffray, bare- 
headed and bare-fooU'd, walked along the Scottish line, and conferred his 
benediction on the soldiers, who knelt to receive it, and to worship the Power 
in whose name it was bestowed. 

During this time the king of England was questioning Unifraville about 
the purpose of his opponents “Will they, said Edward, “abide battle?” — 
“Thev assuredly will,” replied Unifravill(\ “and to engage them with ad- 
vantage. y<>ur highness were best order a seeming retreat, and draw them 
out of their strong ground.” Edward n'jeeted this cotmsel, and observing 
th(‘ Scottish soldiers kneel down, joyfully exelfiimed, “They crave mercy.” 
“It is from Heaven, not from your highness,” answered Unifraville ; “on that 
field they will win or die.” Tlie king then commanded the charge to be 
sounded and the attack to take place. 

The English archers, as at the battle of Falkirk, now bt'gan to show their 
formidable skill, at th<‘ exiiense of the Scottish spearmen; but for this Bruco 
was prepared He e()mmand(‘d Sir Robert Keith, the marshal of Scotland, 
with those four hundred men-at-arms wdiom he had kept in reserve for the 
purpose, to make a circuit and charge the Ihighsh bowmen in the flank. 
This was done with a eelcTity and precision w’hieh dispi‘rsed the whole arch- 
i'l'y, who having neitluT stak('s or other barriiT to keep off the horse, nor 
long \veapon.s to repel them, were cut down at pleasure, and almost without 
r('sistane(‘. 

Th(‘ battle eonlimied to rage, but with disadvantage to th(^ English. The 
Scottish archers had now an opjiortunity of galling their infantry without 
opposition, and it w'ould appear that King Edward could find no means of 
bringing any part of his numerous centre or rearguard to the support of those 
in the front , wlio were engaged at dismlvantage. The eaus(‘ seems to have been 
that, liis aiiny consisting in a great measure of horse, a sjiaee of ground was 
wanted for the squadrons to act in divisions and with due order. 

Bruce, seeing the confusion thicken, now jilaced himself at the head of 
the reserve, and addressing Angus of the Dies in tlie wwds, “My hope is 
constant in the(‘,” ruslu'd into the engagement, lollowed by all the troops he 
had hith(‘rto kept in reserve. Tli^ effect of sue,h an effort, reservetl for a 
favourable moiiient , fail(*d not to be decisive. Those of the English who had 
been staggcTcd were now constrained to retreat; those who were already in 
retreat took to actual flight. 

At this critical moment the camp-followers of the Scottish army, seized 
with curiosity to sec how the day went, or perhaps de.sirous to have a share 
of the plunder, suddenly show'cd themselves nn the ridge of the Gillies’-hill, 
in the rear of the Scottish line of battle; anti as they displayed cloths and 
horse covtTings upon poles for ensigns, they bore in the eyei^ of the English 
the terrorsiof an army with bawners. The belief that they boJicld the rise of an 
ambuscade, or the arrival of a new army of Scots, gave the last impulse of 
terror, and all fled now, even those who had before resisted. The slaughter 
was immense; the deejj Ravine of Bannockburn, to the south of the field of 

1 direction t&ken by most of the fugitives, was almost choked 

and bridged over with the slain, the difficulty of tlje ground retarding the 
fugitive horsemen till the lancers were upon them. Others, and in great num- 
bers, ©rushed into the river Forth, in the blindness of terror, and p^ished 
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there. No less than twenty-seven barons fell on the field: the carl of Glouces- 
ter was at the head of the fatal list. Young, brave, and high-born, when he 
saw the day was lost, he rode headlong on the Scottish spears and was slain. 
Sir Robert Clifford, renowned in the* Scottish wars, was also killed. Two 
hundred knights and seven hundred esquires of high birth and blood graced 
the list of slaughter with the noblest names of England ; anti thousands of the 
common file filled up the fatal roll.' 

The king by a rapid and continued flight through a country in which his 
misfortunes must have changed many friends into tnemies, at length gained 
the castle of Dunbar, W’here he was hospitably received by the earl of March. 
From Dunbar I'ldward escaped almost alonc' to Berwick in a fishing skiff, 
having left behind him the finest army a king of Englantl ever commanded. 

The quantity of spoil gained by tht* victors at the battle of Bannockburn 
was inestimabl(‘, and the ransoms paid by the prisoners largely added to the 
mass of treasure, h'ive near relations to the Bruc(‘, namely, his wife, her 
sister Christian, his daug)it(T Marjory, the bishoj) of Glasgow fWishart), and 
the young (*arl of Mar, tlu* king’s nephen, wi're exchanged against the earl 
of Ilerefoid, high constable of England. The Scottish loss was very small. 
Sir ^^'illiam \"ipont and Sir Walter Ross w'ere the only persons of considera- 
tion slain. Sir Edward Bruce is said to have Ix^im so much attached to the 
last of these knights as to have expressed his wish that the battle had n'- 
maiiKMl unfougld, so Ross had not (IumI.* 

Burton‘s has said of Bruce's tactics; “It was the same that Wallace 
had practically taught, and it had just heljX'd th(‘ Flemings to their victory 
of Courtrai. Its leading f(‘ature was, the receiving charges of cavalry by 
clumps, square oi circular, of sjiearnuar, and simple as it was, it was revolu- 
tionising th(' military creed of hJurojie by .sapjang the um\crsal faith in the 
invincibility of mounted men-at-arms by any otliia* kind of troojis.” 

Burns makes the claim that it was Wallace who was the actual origin- 
ator of this highly iiniiortant tactic. He points out that Wallace won his 
victory against the Norman-Ji^nglish at Stirling Bridge in the vear 1297 and 
fought the battle of Falkirk in the following yt‘ar , when‘as tlu* Flemish 
victory of Courtrai agaiiust the king ol France did not take place until 1302. 
Bruce’s victory ol Loudouii Hill occurred in the year 1307, the battle of 
Bannockburn in June 1314, and the Swi.ss victory at Morgarten in November 
1315. It would be interesting to know, but impossible to <]enionstrate, what 
share conscious imitation had in introducing this new system of defence in 
different, parts of Europe within so short period.® 

Sir Walter Scott ' has thus summed up the effect of the battle: 

“As a lesson of tactics, the Scots might derive from this great action 
principles on which they might have gained many other victories. Robert 
Bruce had shown them that he could rid the phalanx of Scottish spearmen 
of the fatal annoyance of the English arclx^ry, and that, secured against their 
close and continued volleys of arrows, the infantry could exj)erience little 
danger from tl^e furious charge of the men-at-arms. Yi*t in no battle, save 
that of Bannoclvbum, dft we observe^ the vt^ obvious movement of dis- 
persing the bowmen by means of light horse ever thought of, or at least 
adopted ; although it is obvious that the same charge which drove the English 
archers from the field might have enabled the bowmen of Scotland to come 

[• Like Courtrai and Morgarten, Bannockburn marked the momentous change from medl- 
fflval to modern warfare The armed knifi;hts gave place to the common soldierB led by 
slcilfu} ^iierala, as the arbiters of tlie destiny of nations In tbe career of Bruce It was the 
turning-point. —McKay, n] 
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into the action, with unequal powers, perhaps, but with an effect which might 
have been formidable when unopposed. 

“ But if, in a strategical point of view, the field of Bannockburn was lost 
on the Scottish nation, they derived from it a lesson of pertinacity in national 
defence which they never afterwards forgot during the course of their re- 
maining a separate people. They had seen, before the battle of Bannockburn, 
the light of national freedom reduced to the last spark, their patriots slain, 
their laws reversed, their monuments plundered and destroyed, their prince an 
excommunicated outlaw, who could not find in the wildernesses of his coun- 
try a cave dark and inaccessible enough to shelter his head ; all this they had 
seen in 1306, and so completely had ten years of resistance changed the scene, 
that the same prince rode over a field of victory a triumphant sovereign, the 
first nobles of the English enemies lying dead at his feet or surrendering them- 
selve.s for ransojn. It seems likely that it was from the recollection of that 
extraordinary change of fortune that the Scots drew the great lesson, never 
to desf)air of the freedom of their country, but to continue resistance to in- 
vaders, even when it seemed most desperate. 

“Dark times succeedt'd these brilliant <lays, and none more gloomy than 
those during the reign of the conqueror’s son. But though there might be 
fear or doubt, there coukl not be a thought of despair when Scotsmen saw 
hanging like* hallowed reliciues above their domestic hearths the swords with 
which their fathers served the Bruce at thii field of Bannockburn. And the 
Scots may have the pride to recollect, and other nations to learn from their 
luslury, that to a brave jxjople one victory will do mere to sustain the hon- 
ourable spirit of independence than twenty defeats can effect to suppress it.” 

Fronde" says: “Experience sufficiently stern had convinced the English 
government that their northern neighbours would never stoop to the suprem- 
acy inflicted upon Wales: and had shown resolutely that they would die 
to the last man before they would acquiesce in servdtude, might be exter- 
minated, but eoukl not be subdued. After the battle of Bannockburn the 
impossible task had been tacidj^ relinquished, and the separate existence of 
v'^cotland, as an independent kingdom, was nc^ longer threatened.” 

Burns,'* however, adds this comment: “Tliis, if taken literally, is mis- 
leading. No doubt, the defeat was of so decisive a character as to render 
the final result all hut certain. But it required many others, though of a 
minor kind, to bring about the conviction described by Mr. Froude, and it 
was yet fourteen long years till the Jreaty of Nurlhampton.” 

Finally we inay (piote Dr. Thomas ArnokD' on the influence of Bannock- 
burn on English history: “So little does the prosperity of a people depend 
upon success in war, that tw^o of the greatest defeats we (English) ever suf- 
fered have been two of our gi’eatest blessings — Orleans and Bannockburn. 
It is curious, too, that in Edward IJ’s reign the victory over the Irish proved 
our curse, as our defeat by the Scots turned out a blessing. Had the Irish 
remained independent, they might afterguards have been united to us aa 
Scotland was; and had Scotland been reduced to Sjj^ibjection, jt would have' 
been another curse to us, like ireland.”" 

The victory of Bannockburn produced an effect on the public mind through 
England which, did we not find it recorded by her own historians, we could 
hardly reconcile to the tyumphs of the same people in the past reign of Ed- 
ward I, and the subsequent ofie of Edward III. “A hundred English,” says 
Walsingham,y “would not be ashamed to fly from. three or four private 
* ®oldier8, so much had they lost their national courage.” 

Thfioe within twelve months Scottish armies, commanded by Jkmes 
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Douglas and Edward Bruce, broke into the English frontiers, and ravaged 
them with fire and sword, executing groat cruelties on the unfortunate 
inhabitants, forcing the few who could so escape to take shelter under the 
fortifications of Berwick, Newcastle, or Carlisle, all strong towns, carefully 
fortified and numerously garrisoned. In the mean time a famine spread its 
ravages through both countries. 


EDWAHD BRUCK APl’OINTKI) HEIR; HE INVADER IRELAND (l.'nri A D ) 

In 1315 the estates or parliament of Scotland, bethinking themselves 
of the evils sustained by the nation at the death of Alexander III, through 
the uncertainty of the succession to the crown, entered into an act oi settle- 
ment, by which lOdw’ard, th(' king’s brother, we may suppose upon tlu' ancient 
principles of the Scottish nation, w^as calked to the throne in case of Robert’s 
(leceasi* without heirs male; aiul ICdw^ard or his issue failing, the succession 
was assured to King Robi'it’s only child, Marjory, and htT descendants. 
The princess was immediately married to Waltca*, the high-steward for stew'- 
art] of Scotland,’ and the heir of that auspicious marriage having succeeded 
in a subsequent genca-ation to the throne of Scotland, their descendants later 
sat upon that of Britain. 

It is probable that Robert’s accjuaintance with his brother Edward’s 
martial character and (‘xyierience in war inclined him to give his assent that 
he and his issue should oecufiy tlu' throne, rather than expose the unsettled 
state to the government of a female by devolving it ujjon his ow’n daughter. 
But there is also reason to lioliove that, the monarch was suspicious that the 
fiery valour and irregular ambition of Edward would lead him to dispute th(' 
right of his daughter; and King Robert was willing to spare Scotland the 
risk of a disputed claim to the throne, found by experience to be the inlet 
of so many ('vils, evi'ii at the sacrifice of postponing the right of his own 
ilaughtor. If this be the ground of the arrangement, it is an additional 
instance of the paternal n'gard wdiich the great Bruce bore to the nation 
whose monarchy he had restored, and whose independence he had asserted. 

But Edward Bruce’s ambition w^as too impatient to wait the succession 
to the Scottish crown. A jiarty of Irish chiefs sent an invitation to Edward 
Bruce to come over with a force adeciuate to exj^l the English from Ireland, 
and assume the sceptre. By consent of King Robert, who was pleased to 
make a diversion against England upon^a vulnerable point, hklward invaded 
Ireland at the head of a force of six thousand Scots [and three hundred small 
vessels, May 25th, 1315]. 

He fought many battles and gained them all. He became master of the 
province of Ulster, and w’as sokMiinly crowned king of Ireland; but found 
himself amid his successes obliged to entJ-eat the assistance of King Robert 
with fresh supplies; for the impetuous Edward, who novcT spared his own 
person, was equally reckless of exposing his followers; and his successes were 
misfortunes, in go far al they wasted the brave men with whos 9 fives they 
were purchased. Robert Bruce led supplies to his brother’s assistance, 
May 2nd, 1316, with an army which enabled him to overrun Ireland, but 
without gaining any permanent advantage. Ho ^ threatened Dublin, and 
penetrated as far as Limerick in the west, but* was compelled, by scarcity of 

[' The hereditary title ol Stewart became a surname, and hence the royal line of Stewart 
or Stwrt, through which Victoria became Queen of Scotland, Encland, and Ireland.— 
Wm. Burns.*] » t . 
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provisions, to retire again into Ulster, in the spring of 1317. He shortly 
after returned to Scotland, leaving a part of his troops with Edward. 

After his brother’s departure, Edward’s career of ambition was closed 
at the battle of Dundalk, where, October 5th, 1318, fortune at length failed 
a warrior who had tried her patience by so many hazards. On that fatal 
day he encountered, against the advice of his officers, an Anglo-Irish army 
far more numerous than his own. A strong champion among the English, 
named John Maupas, singling out the pi'rson of Edward, slew him, and 
received death at his hands: their bodies were found stretched upon each 
other in the field of battle. The victors ungenerously mutilated the body 
of him beh^ro whom most of them had repeat(‘dly tied.’ A general officer 
of the Scots, called John Thomson, led back the remnant of the Scottish 
force to their own country. And thus ended the Scottish invasion of Ire- 
land, with the loss of many brave soldiers, whom their country afterguards 
.severely missed in h(‘r liour of need. 

Meanwhile some important events liad taken place in Scotland while 
these Irish campaigns w('re in progress The king, who.se attention was 
much devoU‘fl to nautical matters, had threatened the English coast with a 
disembarkation at several points. lie had also destroyed what authority 
his ancient and mortal foe, John of Lorn, still retained in the Hebrides, made 
him pri.soner, and consigned him to the castle of Lochleven, where he died 
in captivity. New efforts to disturb the English frontiers revived the evils 
of tiiose unhappy countries. In 1316 Robert, at the head of a considerable 
anny, penetrated into Yiirkshire, and destroy(‘d the country as far as Rich- 
mond, which only escap(*d the flames by paying a ransom. But an a.ssaiilt 
upon Berwick, and an attempt to storm ('arlisle, were both successfully 
resisted by the English garrisons. During the time that Robert Bruce was 
in Ireland with his brother, the English on their side made several attempts 
on the borders. But though the king was absent, Douglas and Stewart 
defended the frontiers with the most .succe.sj^ful valour. 

imrC'E IN CONFLICT WITIi THE J’OPE 

Our history has .so long conducted us through an unvarying recital of 
scenes of war and battle, that we feel a relief in being called to consider some 
intrigues of a more peaceful character, which place the sagacity of Robert 
Bruce in as remarkable a point of viejj^ as his bravery. The king of England, 
suffering by the continuation of a war which distressed him on all points, 
yet unwilling to purchase peace by the sacrifices which the Scots demanded, 
fell on the scheme of procuring a truce without loss of dignity by the inter- 
vention of the pojx^. John XXII, then supreme pontiff, was induced by 
the EnglLsh influence to issue a bull^commanding a two years' peace betwixt 
England and Scotland. Two cardinals were intrusted with this document, 
with orders to pass to the nations which it concerned, and there make it known. 
These dignitaries of the church had also letters, lyth sealed and patent, 
addr^ed to both kings. And privately they were ’Tfvested«with powers of 
fulminating a sentence of excommunication against the king of Scots, his 
brother Edward, and any others of their adherents whom they might think 
cardinals, arrived in England, despatched two nuncios to Scotland, 
the bishop of Corbeil and a priest called Aumori, to deliver the pope’s letters 

T “ys “His body was quartered and distributed i^or a public spectacle over 

Ireland Benningham presented the head to the English king, and obtain^ the dignity of 
carl of lAwth as a reward for his services ” Compare the treatment of Wallace.] 
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to the Scottish king. For comfort and dignity on their journey, these two 
reverend nuncios set out northwards, in the train of Lewis de Beaumont, 
bishop elect of Durham, who was passing to his diocese to receive consecra- 
tion. But within a stage of Durham the party was surprised by a number 
of banditti, commanded bv two robber knights, called Middleton and Selby, 
who, from being soldiers, had become chiefs of outlaws. Undeterred by the 
sacred character of tlie churchmen, they rifled them to the last farthing, and 
dismissing the nuncios on their journey to Scotland, carried away the bishop 
elect, whom they detained a captive till they extorted a ransom so large that 
the plate and jewels of the cathedral were necessarily sold to defray it. 

Disheartened by so severe a welcome to the scene of hostilities, the nun- 
cios at length came before Biuee, and presented the pope’s letters. Those 
which were open he commanded to be read, and listened to the contents 
with much respect. But, (‘re opening the sealed epistles, he observed that 
they were addressed not to the king, but to Lord Robert Bruce, governor in 
Scotland.’ “These,” he said, “I will not receive nor open. I have subjects 
‘ of my own name, and some of them may have a share in the government. For 
such the holy father’s letters may be clesignod, but they cannot be intended 
for me, who am sovereign of Scotland.” The nuncios had no alternative but 
to retire and report their answ(‘r to the cardinals. These dignitaries resolved, 
at all risks, to execute the pope’s commission, by publishing the bulls and in- 
struments. But not caring to trust their niverend persons across the border, 
they confided to Adam Newton, father guardian of the friars Minorite of 
Berwick, the momentous and somewhat perilous task of communicating to 
Robert Bruce what they had no reason to think would be agreeable tidings. 

The unlucky father guardian was commanded to be gone at his own 
lieril. The reader will anticijiate the consequences. The friar on his return 
fell into the hands of four outlaws, who stripped him of his papers and de- 
spatches, tore, it is said, the pope’s bull, doubtless to prevent that copy at least 
from being made use of, and sent him back to Berwick unhurt, iruleed, but 
sorely frightened. It is diverting enough to find that the guardian surmised 
that, by some means or other, the documents he was intrusted with had fallen 
into the hands of the Lord Robert Bruce and his accomplices. It was thus 
that with a mixture of firmness and dexterity Bruce eluded a power which it 
would not have been politic to oppose directly, and baffled the attempts of 
the pontiff to embarrass him by spiritual opposition. 

4 

TUK TIGHT FOli IIKHWICK (1318 A D ) 

When father Adam NcaMoii delivered his message, or rather proffered to 
deliver it, to Rob(‘rt Bruce, the Scottish king was lying with a body of troops in 
the wood of Old Cambus, where he w^as secretly maturing an important 
enterprise. Of all Edward the First’s northern conquests Berwick alone re- 
mained with his unfortunate son. A burgess named Spalding, of Scottish 
extraction prpbably, if we may judge by his name, and certainly married to 
a Scottish wonjan, was^so much offended ah some hard usage which he had 
received from the English governor, that he resolved, in revenge, to betray 
the place to Robert Bruce. By agreement with Spalding the Scotch came 
beneath the walls of the town on a night when he was going the rounds, March 
28th, 1318, and received his assistance in the*^escaladc. Douglas, Randolph, 

[’ A curious repetition'of this incident occurred in the early dnys of the American Revolu- 
tioD^ben the Enf^Iish admiral Ilowe addn>sscd a communication to “Mr. George Washing- 
ton, ^whlch he refused to receive until readdressed with his military title.] 
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iind a young knight, called Sir William Keith of Galston, drove back the Engliah, 
lifter some hard fighting, into the precincts of the castle, which soon after 
surrendered when the king appeared in person before it. Bruce, delighted 
with this acquisition, placed the town and castle in charge of his brave son- 
in-law Walter, the high-steward of Scotland. 

Having thus made sure of his important acquisition, Bruce resumed anew 
his destructive incursions into the northern provinces of England, burned 
Northallerton, Boroughbridge, and Skipton in Craven, forced Ripon to ran- 
som itself for a thousand marks, and returned from this work of ravage, uninter- 
rupted and unopposed, his soldiers driving their prisoners before them “like 
Hocks of sheep.’’ Such passages, quoted from English history, recall to the 
reader the invasion of the Piets and Scots upon the unwarlike South Britons. 
But the ascendency asserted by the Scots over the English during this reign 
did not rest so much on any superiority of courage on Uie part of the former. 
The feuds among the nohiiity of England ran high, and the public quarrels 
between the king and his barons distracted th(‘ movements of the govern- 
iiK'nt and the military defence of the kingdom. The whole country was in 
that stale of total discontent, division, and misrule, that it was found impossi- 
ble to combine tlie national forces for one common object.* 

Burton thus justifies the Scottish severity: 

“All the laws of war, even those of our own time, would justify this terrible 
and indiscriminate retribution on the English peopl(‘, for the injuries which 
th(‘ Scots had suffered from the English government. The longer, indeed, 
that th(' cruel persecution continued, the more ample was the justification. 
Just after the batth* of Bannockburn it seemed needless, since the English 
king might be expected to abandon his claims; but all the while Scotland was 
.‘soliciting peace and an acknowledgment of independence, and all the while 
h(‘r solicitations were thrown back wdth scorn. The cruel retaliation has 
the best of justifications — it became in the end effective. England at last 
.^poke of a truce from hostilities.’’^ 


Omitting for the pr(*sent some civil affairs of considerable importance, that 
^^e may trace the events of the W'ar, wt have now^ to mention that Edward 
TI, stung with resentment at the loss of Berwick, determined on a desperate 
('ffort to regain that important town. Having made a temporary agreement 
with his discontented barons, at the head of whom was his relation Thomas, 
earl of Lancaster, the English king was able to assemble a powerful army 
with which he invested the place, July 24th, 1319. 

A tremendous engine was brouglm forward, called “the Sow,” being a 
large shed compo.sed of very strong timbers, and having a roof sloping like 
the back of the animal from which it took its name. Like the Roman testudo, 
the wow, or movable covert, was designed to protect, a body of miners beneath 
its shflter, while, running the end of the engine close to the wall, they em- 
plo^‘d themselves in undermining theMefences of the place. 

1 he Scots had reposed their .safety in the skill of a mercenary soldier, 
® science as an engineer. This person, by name^John Crab, 
erected a huge catapult, of machiim for discharg- 
amp wliich he proposod to destroy the English sow. The huge en- 

fhpn o cppr towards the walls, Septeml^r 13th, 1319; one stone, and 

narfipo hurlod against it in vain, and amid the shouts of both 

Approaching the bulwark. Crab had now 
hnir*^ power of his machine, and the third stone, 

mi^ie^hSie^ iniddle of the sow, ana broke down its for- 
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“The English sow has farrowed!” shouted the exulting Scots, when they 
saw the soldiers and miners who had lain within the machine running head- 
long to save themselves by gaining the trenches. Tlie Scots, by hurling 
lighted combustibles, of which they had a quantity prepared, consumed 
the materials of the English engine. The Steward, who, with a hundred men of 
reserve, was going from post to post distributing succours, had disposed of all 
his attendants except one, wlicn he suddenly received the alarming intelli- 
gence that the English were in the act of forcing the gate called Saint Mary’s. 
The gallant knight, worthy to be what fate designed him, the father of a 
race of monarchs, rushed to the spot, threw ojien the half-burned gate, and 
making a sudden sally, beat the enemy off from that as well as the other points 
of attack. 

Bruce, although the garrison of Berwick had as yet made a successful 
defence, became anxious for tin* con.sequenci's of its b(‘ing continued, and 
he resolved to accomplish the r(‘li(‘f of Berwick, by making such a power- 
ful diversion as should induce Edward to raise the .‘^iegi*. With this view, 
fifteen thousand men, under Douglas and Randolph, entered England on 
the west marches, and turning (‘astward, made a hasty march towards York, 
for the purpose' of surprising th(' ])erson of the cjiu'cn of England, who then 
resided near that city. Lsabella received notice of their purpo.se, and fled 
hastily southward. Her husband was little indebt(‘d to those who supplied 
her with the tidings which (‘nabled her to make her escape' 

The Chapter oj Mitton A Truce Declared 

The Scots jmiceeele'd, as usual, tei ravage the' country. The archbishop 
of York, m the absence of a more' prole'ssional leade'r, assumed arms, anel 
assembled a large but motley army, consisting partly of ceiuntry fx^ople, 
ecclesiastics, anel others, having little skill or spirit save that which elespair 
might inspire. The* Scots cncenmtere'el them with the aelvantage which 
leaders of high ceiurage anel exyie'rienc'e possess over thexse who are inexperi- 
enceel in w'ar, anel veteran troops over a miscellane'ous and disorderly levy. 
The conflict took place near Mitton, on the river Swale, Se'ptember 20th, 
1319. By the sim})l(‘ stratagem of firing some stacks of hay the Scots raised 
a dense smoke', uiiek'r ceiver of which a division of the army turned unper- 
ceived around the flank eif the archbishop’s host, and got into their rear. 
The irregular ranks of the hhighsh were thus attacked in front and re'ar at 
once, and instantly routc'd with great slaughter. Three hundred of the clerical 
order fell in the action, or were .slain in the rout, where many of the fugitives 
were driven into the Swak'. In tlie savag(* pleasantry of the times this battle, 
in wdiich so many clergymen fell, was called “the white battle,” and the 
“Chapter of Milton.” 

The tidings of this disaster speedil/ obliged Edward to raise the siege of 
Berwick and march to the south in hope to intercept the Scots on their return 
from YorksJjire. Randolyjh and Douglas eluded the enemy by retreating to 
their own country thcSugli the w’cst marches loaded with prisoiaers and spoil. 
They had plundered in this incursion eighty-four towns and villages. About 
the close of- the same year, Douglas renewed the ravage in Cumberland and 
Westmoreland, and again returned with a great prey of captives and cattle, 
destroying at the same time the harvest which had been gathered into the 
farm-yards. It was.said that the name of this indefatigable and successful 
chief had become so formidable that women used, in the northern counties, 
tolbtill their froward children by threatening them with the Black IJouglas. 
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These sinister events led to a truce in 1319 between the two countries 
for the space of two years, to which Bruce, who had much to do for the in- 
ternal regulation of his kingdom, willingly consented. 

THE SCOTCH PARLIAMENT OF 1318 

In 1318 a parliament was convoked at Scone, whose first act was an en- 
gagement for solemn allegiance to the king, and for aiding him against all 
mortals who should menace the liberties of Scotland or impeach his royal 
rights, how eminent soever might b(‘ the jiower, authority, and dignity of 
the oppoiumt; peculiar exiiressions by which the pope was indicated. What- 
ever native of Scotland should fail in his allegiance was denounced a traitor, 
^^'ithout. remission. lOdward Bruce being dead without heirs of his body, 
and Marjory, at that time the Bruce’s only child, being also deceased, the 
infant jiriiice, Robert, sou of the late prince.ss and her husband, the Steward 
of Scotland, aiul graiulsoii of Robert, wius proclaimed heir, in default of male 
issue of the king’s body. Tlu' n'gency of the kingdom was settled on Thomas 
Randoliih, earl of Moray, and failing him, upon James, Lord Douglas. Rules 
were laid down for the succession. 

An assize of arms was lu'xt enacted. Kvi'ry man being liable to serve 
in di'fencc of his countiy. all Scottish natives were required to provide them- 
selves with wc'apons ac(;ordirig to their rank and means. I'jViTy man worth 
ten iiounds a y<‘ar of land was enjoined to have in readiness a buff jacket 
and h(‘ad-piece of steel; those* whose income was less might substitute iron 
for tlu^ back and breast -pi(‘ce, and the knapscap or helmet. All these were 
to hav(' gloves of ])latc and a sw^)rd and spear. Each man who possesse^d a 
cow was to be equijipi'd with a bow and sheaf of arrow's, or a spear. No pro- 
visions are made for horscaiien. The royal tenants-in-chief, doubtless, came 
forth as iiK'n-at-arins, but the policy of Robert Bruce rested the chief de- 
fence of Scotland on its ('xcellent infantry. Prudent and humane rules were 
laid down for providing fur the armed array, when passing to and from the 
king’s host, directeil to the end of rendering them as little burdensome as 
possible to the country which they traversed in arms. At the same time 
they w'(*re to be supplii'd w’lth provisions on tender of payment. The sup- 
plying warlike w'(‘a])ons or armour to England w'as strictly prohibited, under 
])ain of death. 

The rights aiul indeixaidoiice of^thc Scottish church were dauntlessly 
asserted, in resentment, jirobably, of the pope’s unfriendly aspect towards 
Bruce. Ecclesiastics were prohibited from remitting money to Rome. Native 
Scotsmen n'siding in a foreign country were not iiermitted to draw their 
revenues from Scotland. Such were the patriotic measures adopted by the 
parliiiment of Scotland held at Scone in 131S. 

Pope John XXII had been highly offended with the manner in which 
the Bruce had negk'cted his injunctions for a truce and refused to receive 
the letters w'hich his holiness had addressed to him. 1318 he^njoined the 
two cardinal* to publish the bvUlls of excommunication agaiftst Bruce and 
his adherents. The reasons alleged were, that the Scottish governor, as he 
affected to term hiin, had taken Berw'ick during the papal truce; that he 
had refused to receive the^iuncios of the legaUis, and certain secret reasons 
were hinU'd at, which his holin&s for the present kept private. Neither the 
church nor people of Scotland paid any attention tc^ these bulls, though 
published by the legates in all solemnity. The flame of national freedom 
and independence burned too clear and strong to be disturbed by the bretth 
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of Rome. The prelates of York and London were ordered to repeat the 
ceremony, with bell, book, and candle, every Sunday and festival day through 
the year. 

THE MANIFESTO OF ABKllBUOTHOCK OR ARBROATH (1320 A D ) 

The parliament of Scotland now' took it upon tliem to reply to the pope 
in vindication of themselves and their sovereign. At Aberbrothock or 
Arbroath, on April 6th, 1320, eight earls and thirty-one barons of Scotland, 
together with the gr(‘at ofiicers of the crown and others, in the name of the 
W'hole community of Scotland, placed their names and seals to a spirited 
manifesto or m(‘morial, in which strong sense anti a manly spirit of freedom 
are mixed with arguments suited to the ignorance of the age. 

This celt'brated document commences with an enumeration of proofs of 
the suppost'd anti(]uity of the Scottish nation, detailing its descent from 
Scota, daughter of Pharaoh, king of Egypt, its conversion to the Christian 
faith l)y Saint Andnwv the apostle, with the long, barbarous roll of baptised 
and unbaptised names, which, false and true, filled up the line of the royal 
family. Having astounded, as they doubtless conceived, the pontiff wdth 
the nation’s claim to antiquity, of which the Scots have been at all times 
more than sufficiently tenacious, they procoed(‘d in a noble tone of indepen- 
dence. The unjust interference of Edward I with the affairs of a free peoj^le, 
and the calamities which his ambition had brought upon Scotland, were 
forcibly described, and the subjection to which his oppression had reduced 
the country was painted as a second Egyptian bondage, out of wdiich their 
present sovereign had conducuid them victoriously by his valour and pru- 
dence, like a second Joshua or Maccaba'us. The crown, they declared, was 
Bmee’s by right of blood, by the merit which deserved it, and the fret* consent 
of the people who bestowed it. But yet they added in expr(\ss terms, that 
not even to this beloved and honoured monarch would they continue their 
allegiance, vshould he show an inclination to subject his crown or his poopk* 
to homage or dependence on England, but that they would in that case do 
their best to resist and expel him from the throne; “for,” say the w'ords of 
the letter, “while a hundred Scots are left to resist, they will fight for the 
liberty that is dearer to them than life.” They required that the pope, mak- 
ing no distinction of persons, like that Heaven of which he was the vice- 
gerent, would exhort the king of England to remain content with his fair 
(lominions, which had fonncrly been thought large enough to supply seven 
kingdoms, and cease from tormenting and oppressing a poor people his 
neighbours, whose only desire was to live free and unoppressed in the remote 
region where fate had assigned them their habitation. 

They reminded the pope of his du^y to preserv^e a general pacification 
throughout Christendom, that all nations might jf)in in crusade for the re- 
covery of Palestine, in which they and their king were eager to engage, but 
for the impediment of the English war. They concluded by solemnly de- 
claring, that ir his holiness should, after thiS explanation, favour the English 
in their schemes for the oppression of Scotland, at his charge must lie all 
the loss of mortal life and immortal happiness which might be forfeited in 
a war of the most exterminating charactei;, Lastly, the Scottish prelates 
and barons declared their spiritual obedience to the po[>e, and committed 
the defence of their cause to the God of truth, in the firm hope that he would 
endow them with strength to defend their right, and confound the devices 
of their enemies. 
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As the king of France also offered his mediation, his holiness began to 
make more equitable proposals for peace between England and Scotland. 
It is probable, however, that the sovereigns principally concerned were each 
of them desirous to await the issue of certain dark and mysterious intrigues, 
which Edward and Robert respectively knew to have existence in the court 
of the enemy. 

A WAR OF CONSPIRACIFS 

And, first, for the internal discontents of Scotland. Notwithstanding the 
great, popularity of Bruce, as is evinced by the letter of the barons which 
wo hav(' just analysed, there had been so many feuds, separate interests, 
and quarrels previous to his accession, and his destruction of the power of 
th(‘ Anglicised barons had given so much offence, that we cannot be surprised 
tiiat there sliouid be some throughout the nation who nourished sentiments 
towards their king very dilTorcnt from those of love and veneration, which 
prevailed in tl;(‘ community at large. These sentiments of envy and ill-will 
led to a con^fnracy, in which David de Brechin, the king’s nephew, wdth 
five other knight.s and thn^e cscjuires, men of rank and influcuiec, were secretly 
combined to a highly treasonable purpose. They had agreed, it would seem, 
to put the king to death, and place on the throne William de Soul is, hereditary 
l)utl(T of Scotland. This ambitious knight’s grandfather, Nicolas de Soulis, 
had been a competitor for the crown as grandson of Marjory, daughter of 
Alexander the second, and wife of Alan Dureward: an undeniable claim, 
had his ancestress been legitimate. Sir William had himself been lately 
employed as a conservator of the truce upon the borders, and it is probable 
he had been then tampered with by the agents of Edward, and disposed 
to entcT into this flagitious and it would seem hopeless conspiracy. 

Th(‘ countess of Strathern, to whom the guilty secret was intrusted, be- 
trayed it through fear or remorse. The conspirators were seized and brought 
to trial before parliament. Sir William de Soulis and the countess of Strathern 
were condemned to perpetual imprisonment. Sir David de Brechin, Sir 
William Malherbe, Sir John Logic, and an esquire, named Richard Brown, 
were condemned to death, ivhich they accordingly suffered. Four others of 
the principal conspirators were tried for their lives, and acquitted. Though 
the acquittal of these persons, and the clemency extended to the principal 
conspirator, afford every reason to believe that the trials were equitably if not 
favourably conducted, yet so little ^ere men aceustoraed to consider the 
meditation of a mere change of government or innovation in the state as 
anything worthy of death, that the punishment seems to have been generally 
regardc'd as severe, and the common people gave the name of the Black Par- 
liament to that by whose decrees so much noble blood had been spilled. 
The age, however accustomed to slaughter in the field, was less familiar with 
capital punishments which followed on the execution of the laws. 

David de Brechin’s fate excited much public sympathy. He was young, 
brave, connected with the blood royal, and had distinguished himself by his 
feats against«the infidels in the Holy Land. 

As the conspiracy of Sir William de Soulis and his accomplices was prob- 
ably known to Edward of England, so there can be no doubt that Robert 
Bruce was participant of that which Thomas earl of Lancaster was carrying 
on a^inst the former monarch*. To this, perhaps, it was owing that com- 
missioners appointed by both nations broke up their, convention in 1321, 
without being able to settle the grounds on which the truce should bejex- 
changed for a lasting peace. 
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As a king never stands more securely than on the ruins of a discovered and 
suppressed conspiracy, Edward now wrote to the pope to give himself no 
further solicitude to procure a truce or peace with the Scots, since he had de- 
termined to bring them to reason by force. 

Edward’s d?:fp:at: f:nd or the wenty-threp: yp:ars’ war (isai a.d ) 

King Edward made extensive preparations for a campaign on a great 
scale. But wliilo Edward w'as making jircpanitions, the Scots were already 
in action. Randolph broke into the west marches with those troops to whom 
the road was beconu* familiar, and hardly had th(‘y returned, when the king 
himself, at the head of oik* larg(‘ body, advanced through the western inarches 
into Lancashire, wasting the country on every side; while Douglas and Ran- 
(.lolph, who ent(‘red the liorders more to the east, joined him wdth a second 
division. TIk'v marched through the vale of Furness, laying everything 
waste in tlu'ir passage*, and idling their waggons with the English valuables. 
They returned into Scotland upon the 24th of July, after having spent twenty- 
four days in this dc'structive raid. 

It was August, KI22, before King Edward moved northward, with a gallant 
army fit to liave disputed a second field of Bannockburn. But Bruce not being 
now under an engagement, to meet the Fmglish in a pitched battle, the reputa- 
tion of liis arms could suffei no dishonour by declining such a risk, and his 
sound view’s of military [lolicy n'commended his evading battle. Ih* care- 
fully laid the whole borders waste* as far as the lirth of Forth, removing the 
inhabitants to the mountains, with all tlieir effects of any value. Whc'ii the 
English arniv entennl, (hey found a land of desolation, wdiich famine seemed 
to guard. The king advanced to JOdiiiburgh unotiposed. 

On their march the soldiers only found one lame bull. “Is he all that 
you have got?’' said the (*arl \\arrenne to tla* sokli(‘rs who brought in this 
solitary aitick* of jilunder. “By mv faith, I never saw dearer beef.” 

At Edinburgh they learned that Bruce had assembled his forces at Cul- 
ross, where he lay watching the motions of the invaders. The English had 
expected their ships in the firth, and waited for them three days. The ves- 
sels were detained by c.ontrary winds, the soldiers suffered by famine, and 
Fklw’ard wais obliged to retreat without having seen an enemy. They returned 
by the convents of Dryburgh and Melrose, wdiere they slew such monks as 
were too infirm to escape, violated thfe sanctuari(‘s, and plundered the con- 
secrated plate.’ This argui*s a degree of license which, in an army, seldom 
fails to bring its own punishment. When the English soldiers, after much 
want and privation, regained their own land of plenty, they indulged in it 
so intt'inpi'rately, that si\te(*n thousand died of inflammation of the bow'els, 
and others had tlu'ir constitutions brokyn for life. 

Robert Bruce hastened to retaliate the invasion which he had not judged 
it prudent to me(‘t and repel. H(‘ pushed across the Tweed at the head of his 
army, and reiade an atl(‘mpt upon Norhara Castle, in wdiich he failed. He 
learned, however, that the king of England Was reposing and collecting forces 
at Biland Abbey, no'ar Malton; and as the Scots, although they fought on 
foot, generally used in their journeys small horses of uncommon strength 
and hardihood, Robert, by a forced mar(;h, suddenly and unexpectedly 
placed himself m front of the English army. But they were admirably drawn 

’ The effect of these ravages was repaired by the restoration of the abbey church of Met 
ros£ the beautiful ruins of which still show the finest specimens of Qothlc architoetpre. 
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up on the ridge of a hill, accessible only by a single, narrow, and difficult ascent. 
Bruce commanded Douglas to storm the English position. As he advanced 
to the attack he was joined by Randolph, who with four squires volunteered 
to fight under his command. Sir Thomas Ughtred and Sir Ralph Cobham, 
who were stationed in advance of the English army to defend the pass, made 
a violent and bloody opposition. But Bruce, as at the battle of Cruachan 
Ben, turned the English position by means of a body of Highlanders accustomed 
to mountain warfare, who climbed the ridge at a distance from the scene of 
action, and attacked the flank and rear of the English position. 

King Edward with the utmost difficulty escaped to Bridlington, leaving 
behind liim his equipage, baggage, and treasure. John of Bretagne, earl of 
Richmond, and Henry de SuHy, grand butler of France, were made prisoners. 
The Steward of Scotland, at the head of fiv(‘ hundred Scottish men-at-arms, 
pursued the routed army to the walls of York, and knight-like (as the phrase 
then wiis) abode there till evening, to see if any would issue to fight. The 
Scots then raised an immense booty in the country, and once more withdrew 
to their owm land load('d with spoil 

Till* sense of the difficulties with which he was surrounded at length in- 
duced Edward to become seriously desirous of a long truce, preparatory 
to a solid peace with Scotland. Henry do Sully, the French knight made 
prisoner at Biland Abbey, acted as mediator, and a truce was agreed upon, 
May 30th, at a place called Thorpe. The ratification, dated at Berwick, June 
7th, 1323, was made by I^rucc m the express and avowed character of king 
of Scotland, and was so accepted by the English monarch. The truce was 
concluded to endure for thirteen years 

KK('ON(’ILlATION WITH THE POPE, .\LLI.\NCE WITH FRANCE 

Bru(i(‘ had now leisure to direct his thoughts towards achieving peace 
with Rome, for his being in the state of excommunication, though a cir- 
cumstance little ngarded in his own dominions, must have operated greatly 
to his disadvantage in his intercourse with other states and kingdoms of 
Europe The king dcsp.'itched to Rome his n(*phew, the celebrated Ran- 
dolph earl of Moray, who conducted the negotiation with such tact and 
dexterity, that he induced the pope to address a bull to his royal relation 
under the long-withheld title of king of Scotland. 

Randolph’s lakmts for negotiati<i|i were also displayed in effecting a 
league between Scotland and France, which the circumstances of the times 
seemed strongly to recommend, and which was entered into accordingly. 
This French alliance was productive of events very prejudicial to Scotland 
in after ages, often involving the country in war with England when the 
interests of the nation would have gtrongly recommended neutrality. But 
these evil consequences were not so strongly apparent as the immediate ad- 
vantage of securing the assistance and support of a wealthy and powerful 
nation, who were, like themselves, the natural enemiQp of England. 

Scotland had now, what was*a novelty to her stormy history, a contin- 
uance of some years of peace. Several changes took place in the royal family. 
The first and happiest was the birth of a son to Bruce, who afterwards suc- 
ceeded his father by the titl# of David II The joy of this event was allayed by 
the death of the king’s son-in-law, the valiant Stewart. His wife, the prin- 
cess Marjory, had died soon after the birth of her son in J316. The Stewart’s 
behaviour at Bannockburn, when almost a boy, at the siege of ^rwyk. 
where he defended the place against the whole force of England, at Bilana 

I. W. — VOT.. XXI. I 
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Abbey, and on other occasions, had raised his fame high among the Scottish 
champions of that heroic period. 

In consequence of these changes in the family of the king a parliament 
was held at Cambuskenneth in July, 1326, in which it is worthy of observation 
that the representatives of the royal boroughs for the first time were ad- 
mitted, a sure sign of the reviving prosperity of the country, which has al- 
ways kept pace with or rather led to the increasing importance of the towns. 
In this parliament the estates took their oath of fealty to the infant David, 
son of R()bert lhiic(', jind lading him (»i‘ hit. lieirs, to ilobeit Stewart, son of 

Walter Stewart, so lately lost 
find lamented, and Marjory, 
also deceased, the daughter 
of Robert by his first queen. 
The ssiine jiailiamcnt gninted 
to the Bnice a tenth of the 
rents of fdl the lands of the 
kingdom of Scotland, to be 
levied agreeably to the valua- 
tion oT extent, as it is termed, 
of Alexander 111. 

EDWAlll) HI FAILS IN VN IN- 
VASION 

111 the year 1327 a revolu- 
tion took place in the govern- 
ment of Ijigland, which had 
ii strong efl(‘ct on the relations 
bfdween that kingdom and 
Seotlaiid liidward II, more 
weak then wilful, executed a 
eompulsory resignat ion in 
favour of his soi Edward 
III, and, thus dethroned, was 
imprisoned, and finally most 
cruelly murdered. 

It IS probable that Robert 
Bruce was determined to take 
advantage of the confusion 
occasioned by this convulsion 
in England to infringe the 
truce and renew the war, with 
the purpose of compelling an advanfageous peace. For this he wanted 
not sufficiently fair pretexts, though it may be doubted whether he would 
have made ^ use of tjiem had not the opportunity for renewing the war 
with a kingdom governed by a boy, anck divided by factions, seemed so 
particularly inviting. His ostensible motives, however, were that although 
an article of the treaty at Thorpe, confimied at Benvick, provided that 
the spiritual excommunication pronounced agajnst Bruce should \ye sus- 
pended till the termination of the trude, yet Edward, by underhand 
measures at the coiyt of Rome, had endeavoured to prejudice the cause of 
thj Scottish king with the pontiff, and obstruct, if possible, the important 
object of his reconciliation with Rome. It was also alleged on th^p part of 
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Scotland, that the English cruisers had infringed the truce, by interrupting 
the commerce between Flanders and Scotland, and particularly by the cap- 
ture of various merchant vessels, for which no indemnity could be obtained. 

Negotiations for continuing the truce, or converting it into a final peace, 
which seems the point aimed at by Bruce, were finally broken off between 
the tw'O kingdoms; and Edward III already, though in early youth, ani- 
mated by the martial spirit which no king of England possessed more strongly, 
appointed his forces to meet at Newcastle before May 29th, 1327, alleging 
that the king of Scotland had convoked his army to assemble at that day 
upon the borders, in breach of th(‘ truce concluded at Thorpe. The rendez- 
\oii8 took place, however, at York, where a noble anny convened under 
command of the young king, (he future hero of Crc'joy, to which magnificent 
host liad been added, at the expense of a largo subsidy, five hundred men- 
nt-arms from Ilainault, who w'ere then reckoned the best soldiers in Europe. 

In the mean time the Scottish forces, to the number of tw'o or three thou- 
sand men-at-arms, w(‘ll mounted and ecjuipj^f'd for a day of battle, and a 
largi' body of their light eavalry, amounting to more than ten thousand, with 
rnanv followi'is, who inarclu'd on hors(‘baek, but fought on foot, invaded 
the western b«u(l(‘r, according tr> iluar custom, and penetrating through the 
wild frontier of ('unib(‘rlaiid, came down upon Wc'ardale. in the bishopric of 
Durham, marking their course with more than thoir usual ferocity of devas- 
tation. Th('se force.s, su])erior to all known in Europe tor irregular warfare, 
w'ere conduct(‘d by the wisdom, (experience, and enterprising courage of the 
famed Randolph and “the good ’ Lord James Douglas, guided, doubtless, 
b> The anxious mstruclions of the Bruce, who, though only fifty-three years 
of age, w’as affected by a disease of the blood tlicn termed the leprosy, which 
j)revent(‘d lus loading his armies in iwson. 

Tlu' king of J'higland, on tlu* other hand, at the head of a princely army 
of sixty thousand men, including five hundred belted knights, animated by 
the jireseiice of tlu* (jueen mother and fifty ladies of the highest rank, who 
witnessed their d^*parture, set out from York, with the determination of 
chastisiiig tli(* invndc'rs and d(*str()yers of his country, in 1327. The high 
spirit of tli(* youthful monarch was aiiimatt*d, besides, by a (k'fiance which 
Bruce doj^iatched to him by a herald, stating his detemiinatioii to w'ork his 
[)leasuro with fire and sw'ord on the English frontiers.^ 

Thc‘ account of the Imniiliatiiig failure of English hopes has been fully 
recounted in Vol 2S. As there descrjlx'd, the Douglas penetrated the Eng- 
lish camp, cut ilie rofn^s of the tent where the young king w as asleep, and 
very nearly kidnapixul him. Though he failed in this, he got safely away.'* 

The English retreated to Durham, dejected and distressed, especially the 
knights and men-at-arms of Hainault, many of w'hom, instead of the praise 
and plunder they hoped to acquire, had lost their valuable horses and prop- 
erty. They were dismissed, however, Vith thanks and reward; and it is said 
these troops, notwithstanding their total inefficiency, had cost the kingdom 
of England a sum equal to 320,000/. sterling of motlero monev. 


THE TREATY OF NORTHAMPTON Rl.COGNISES THE INTEGRITY OF SCOTLAND 

(1326 AD.) 

King Edward III n(‘\t convoked a parliament at York, in w'hich there 
app^red a tendency on the part of England to concede the main points on 
which proposals for peace had hitherto failed, by acknowledging the in^ 
pendency of Scotland, and the legitimate sovereignty of Bruce. These cus- 
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positions to reconciliation were much quickened by the sudden apparition 
of King Robert himself on the eastern frontier, where he besieged the castles 
of Norham and Alnwick, while a large division of his army burned and de- 
stroyed the open country, and the king himself rode about hunting from 
one park to another lus if on a plciisurc party. The parliament of York, although 
the besieged castles made a gallant defence, agreed upon a truce, which it 
was now det(*rmined should be the introduction to a lasting peace. As a 
necessary preliminary, tlie English statesmen resolved formally to execute 
a resignation of all claims of dominion and sui)eriority which had been assumed 
over the kingdom of Scotland, and agreed that all muniments or public in- 
struments asserting or tending to support such a claim should be delivered up. 

This agreemi'iit was siil)scnh(‘(l by the king on March 4th, 1328. Peace 
W'as afterwards coricliKh'd at Edinburgli on Maieh 17th, 1328, and ratified 
at a parliament held at Northampton on May 4th, 1328. It was confirmed 
by a match agrecal iiixm between th(‘ princess Joanna, sister to Edward TTI, 
and David, son of Robert I, though both were as yet infants ’ 

Artick's of strict amity were settled betwixt the nations, without prejudice 
to the effect of the' alliance between Scotland and France. Enice renounced 
the piivik'ge of assisting relx'ls of I'higland, shoula such arise in Ireland, 
and Edward the pow(‘r oi encouraging those of the isles wdio might rise against 
Scotland. It was stipulated that all the charters and documents carried 
from Scotland by Edward the first should b(‘ restored, ainl th(‘ king of England 
was pledged to give his aid in the court of Rome tow'ards the recall of the 
excoiniminication aw'arded against King Robert. Lastly, Scotland was to 
pay a sum of twi'iity thousand pounds, in consideration of these favourable 
terms Tlie bord( rs were to be* maintained in strict order on both sides, 
and the fatal coronation stone wius to be restonxl to Scotland*’ 

Tlu're w'as another separah' obligation on the Scottish side, which led to 
most serious eonseciumices iii the subse(|U(*iit reign. The si'venth article of the 
Peace ot Northampton jirovided that certain English barons, Thomas Lord 
Wake of Lidol, Henry de Beaumont eail of Buchan, and Henry de Percy 
shouUl be restored to the lands and lieritages in Scotland, whereof’ they had 
been deprived during the war by the king of Scots seizing them into his own 
hand Tlie exceution of this artiele was deferred by the Scottisli king, who 
was not, it may be eoneeived, vitv willing again to introduce English nobles 
as land-hold(‘rs into Scotland, The English mob on their jiart resisted th(^ 
removal of the fatal stone from Wes^ninster, w^here it had been deposited, 
a pertinacity which “superstitious eld’’ believed w’as its own punishment, 
since wdth slow but sure attraction the mystic influence of the magnetic 
palladium dn'w the Scottish Solomon, James VI, to the sovereignty in the 
kingdom when' it was deposited. The deed called Ragman’s Roll, being the 
list of the barons and men of note who subscribed the submission to Edward 
the first in 1290, w’as, however, deliverAl up to the Scots; and a more impor- 
tant pledge, tlu' laiglish princess Joanna, then only seven years old, was 
placed in tW‘ eustody^of Bruc(', to be united at a fitting age to her boy-bride- 
groom, David, who was himself two years ^munger. 

The treaty of peace made at Northampton has been termed dishonourable 
to England by lior liistoriaiis. But stipulations that are just and lujcessary 
in themselves cannot infer di.shonour, however^ disadvantageous they may 
be. The treaty of Northampton was just,*becau8e the English had no title 
to the superiority gf Scotland; and it was necessary, because Edward III 

[‘ David was probably five years old Burton c sets the date of bis birth at 1824, but 
Mackinnout finds more evidence tor 1828.] 
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had no force to oppose the Scottish army, but was compelled to lie within 
the fortifications of York, and see the invaders destroy the country nearly 
to the banks of the Humber. What is alike demanded by justice and policy 
it may be mortifying but cannot be dishonourable to concede; and before 
passing so heavy a censure on the Northampton parliament, these learned 
writers ought to have considered whether England possessed any right over 
Scotland ; and, secondly, whether that which they claimed was an adequate 
motive for continuing an unsuccessful war. 

TH1<: LAST i)\YS OF ROBKRT BRUCE 0329 A D.) 

Bruce ficeined only to wait for the final deliverance of his country to close 
his lieroic career. Ih' had retired, probably for th(‘ nurpose ot enjoying a 
milder climate, to his casth* of Cardross, on the firth of Clyde, near Dumbarton. 
Hen* he lived in princely ndirement, and, entertaining the nobles with rude 
hospitality, n'lieved by liberal doles of food the distresses of the poor. Nau- 
tical affairs si^em to liave engaged his atbaitlon very much, and he built 
vessels, with which h(‘ ofU'n went on the adjacent firth. He practised fal- 
conry, being unefinal to Mistain the fatigue of hunting. We may add, for 
everything is inter(‘sting wlu're Kobert Bruce is the subject, that he kept a 
lion, and a fool rianu'd Patrick, lus regular parts oi his ^establishment. Mean- 
time his disea^’e (a .species of lej>rosy, as w'c have already said, which had 
origin in the' hardships and privations which he had sustained for so many 
yeara) gained ground upon his remaining strength.^ 


The Death of Bruce as Related hy Froissart : Bruce's Heart 

During this trueo it happened that King Robert of Scotland, who had 
been a very valiant knight, waxed old, and was attaeked with so severe an 
illness that he saw his (uid wa.s approaching; he thciefore summoned together 
a’l the chiefs ami barons in wlioin he most confided, and after having told 
them that Ik; should mwer get th(‘ better of thLs sickness, he commanded 
them, upon their honour arul loyalty, to keep and presiTve faithfully and 
entire the kingdom for his son David, and obey him and crown him king 
when he was of a proper age, and to marry him with a lady suitable to his 
station 

He afUT that call(‘d to him the p^illant Lord James Douglas, and said to 
him, in presence of the others: “My dear friend. Lord James Douglas, you 
know that I have had much to do, and have buffered many troubles, during 
the time I have lived, tx) siqiport the rights of my crown : at the time that I 
was most occupied 1 made a vow, the non-accornplishincnt of which gives me 
much uneasiness — I vowed that if I^ould finish my wars in such a manner 
that I might have quiet to govern peaceably, 1 w’ould go and make war 
against the enemies of our Lord Jesus Christ, and the udvcnsarics- of the 
Christian faith. To this point niy heart has always»leaned ; Ifut our Lord 
was not willJfig, and gave me so much to do in my lifetime^ and this last 
exi)edition has lasted so long, followed by this hea\^ sickness, that, since 
my body cannot accomplish what my heart wdshes, I will send my heart 
in the Btf*ad of my body tti fulfil my vow. And, as 1 do not know any one 
Imight so gallant or enterprising, or better formed to complete my intentions 
than yourself, I beg and entreat of you, dear and special friend, as earnestly 
as I can, that you would have the goodness to undertake this expedition 
for the ^ove of me, and to acquit my soul to our Lord and Saviour; for 1 
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have that opinion of your nobleness and loyalty, tliat, if you undertake it, 
it cannot fail of success — and I shall die more contented ; but it must be 
executed as follows: 

“ I will, that as soon as I shall be d(‘ad, you take my heart from my body, 
and have it well embalmed; you will also take as much money from mv 
treasury as will appear to you suflicient to i>erfonn your journey, as well 
as for aU those whom you may choose to take wdth you in your train; you 
will then deposit your chargie at the Holy Sepulchre of our Lord, w^here he 
was buried, since my body cannot go then*. You will not be sparing of 
exf)ense — and provide* yours(;lf with such company and such things as may 
be suitable to your rank—and wherever you pass, you will let it be known 
that you bear the heart of King Robert of Scotland, wdiich you are carrying 
beyond seas by his command, since his body cannot go thither.’' 

All those present began bewailing bitterly; and wdien the Lord James 
couhl speak, he gave his jiromisc upon his knighthood. 

The king said: ‘'Tlumks be to God' for I shall now' die in peace, since I 
know that the most valiant and accomplished knight of my kingdom w'ill 
pertonii that for me which I am unable to do for myself.” 

Soon afterw'ards the valiant Robert Bruce, king of Scotland, departed 
this life on June 7lh, 1329. His heart w^as embalmed, and his body buried 
in the monastery of Dunfennline. 

Early in the spring the l^ord James Douglas, having made* jirovision of 
everything that w'as jiroper for his expedition, embarked at the* port of Mon- 
trose*, and sailc'd directly for Sluys in Idanders, in ord(‘r to l(*arn if any one 
were going beyond the sea to J(*riisalem, tliat he might join companies. He 
remained there twelvi* days, and w'ould not set liis foot on shore, but stayed 
the whole time on lioaril, where lu* kept a magnificent table, w'ith music of 
trumpets and drums, as if he had been tlu* king of Scotland. At last, after 
staying at Sluys twi'lve days, he heartl that Alphonso, king of Spain, was 
waging w'ai against the Saracen king of Granatla. He considered, that if 
he should go thither he should employ his time and journey according to the 
late king's wishes; and w'hen he should have finisheil there he wouj^l proceed 
further to comjih'tc that with which he w'as charged. He made sail, there- 
fore, towards Spain, and landed first at Valentia; thence he went straight 
to the king of Spain, who was with his army on the frontiers, very near the 
Saracen king of Granada. 

Tt happened, soon aftt*r the arrival^of the Lord James Douglas, that the 
king of Spain issued forth into the fields, to make his approaches nearer the 
enemy; the king of Granada did the same; and each king could easily 
distinguish the other’s banners, and they both began to set their armies in 
array. The Lord James placed himself and his company on one side, to make 
Ixdter work and a more powerful effort.. When he perceived that the battal- 
ions on each side were fully arranged, and that of th(* king of Spain in motion, 
he imagined they were about to begin the onset; and as he always wished 
to bo amongfthe first either than last on such occasions, he and all his com- 
pany stuck thbir spurs into their horses, unlil they w'ere in th(! midst of the 
king of Granada’s battalion, and made a furious attack on the Saracens. 
He thought that he should be supported by the Spaniards; but in this he 
was mistaken, for not one that day followed bis example. The gallant knight 
and all his companions w'ere surrounded by the enemy : they performed 
prodigies of valour; ‘but they were of no avail, as they were all killed. It 
wac a great misfortune that they were not assisted by the Spaniards.^ 

Lord Hailes adds another incident : The detached troops fought with 
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equal advantage, and the Moorish cavalry fled. Dou^ with his com- 
panions eagerly pursued the Saracens. Taking the casket from his neck, 
which contained the heart of Bruce, he threw it before him and cried, “Now 
pass thou onward as thou wast wont, and Douglas will follow thee or die!" 
The fugitives rallied; surrounded and over\vdielmed by superior numbers, 
Douglas fell, while attempting to rescue Sir William St. Clare, of Roslin, 
who shared his fate. Robert and Walter Logan, both of them knights, were 
slam with Douglas. His friend. Sir William Keith, having had his ann broke, 
was detained from the battle. His few surviving companions found his 
bodv in the field, together with the casket, and reverently conveyed them to 
Scotland. The remains of Douglas were interred in the sepulchre of his 
fathers, in the church of Douglas. 

Ills natural son, Archibald Douglas, erected a marble monument to his 
memory; but his countrymen have more eftectually perpetuated his fame, 
by bestowing on him the name of “the good Sir James Douglas.” Fordun" 
reports that Douglas was thirteen times defeated in battle, and fifty-seven 
1 imes victorious.* 

Perhaps tlu' reader will not dislike to see the portrait of Douglas, drawn 
by Barbour." 


‘ In visape was he ‘lomc deal gray. 

And had black hair, us I heard say , 

Hut then, of limbs he was well made, 

With bones grDal, and phoulders bruul , 

His body will in.ule and lenzic, 

Ah they that saw him said to me 
When he was blytli, he was lovely, 

And meek, and sweet in company ; 

Hut who iu battle might him see, 

A notlier eounUmance liad he , 

And ill his siieech lie llspt some deal. 

But that set him right wonder well ” f 

TYTLKH’h ESTIM.^TK of BHrCE 

At some iritersdew, shortly belore his death, Bruce delivered to the Scottish 
barons his last injunctions regarding the best mode of conducting the war 
Eigainst England. They concentrate, in a small compass, the wisdom and 
experience 'which he had gained during the whole course of his protracted 
but glorious war, and it is [XThapabnot too much to say that there is no 
instance in their substxiueiit history^, in which the Scots have sustained any 
signal defeat, where it cannot he tracetl to a departure from some of the 
directions of what Is affectionately called the Good King Robert’s Testament. 
His injunctions were, that the Scots in their wars ought always to fight on 
foot; that, insU'ad of walls ai;d gayisons, they should use the mountains, 
the morasses, and the woods; having for arms the bow, the spear, and the 
battle-axe, driving their h(Tds into the narrow glens, and fortifying them 
there, whilst they laid waste the plain country by ftre, and compelled the 
enemy to evjicuate it. 

“^‘t your ^outs and watches,” he concluded, “be vocitoratmg through 
the night, ktjeping the enemy in perpetual alarm; and, worn out with famine, 
fatigue, and apprehension, ihey will retreat as certainly as if routed in battle.” 
Bruce did not require to add, that then was the time for the Scots to com- 
mence their attacks, and to put in practice that roeciea of warfare which he 
had taught them to use with such fatal effect, indeed, these are the psin- 
ciples o# war which will in every age be adopted by mountaineers in defence 
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of their country; and nearly five hundred years after this, when a regular 
Russian army invaded Persia, we find the khan, Aga Mahommed, speaking 
to his prime minister almost in the very words of Bruce : “ Their shot shall 
never reach me, but they shall possess no country beyond its range; they 
shall not know sleep ; and let them march where they choose, I will surround 
them with a desert.” 

Bruce undoubtedly belongs to that race of heroic men, regarding whom 
we are anxious to learn even the commonest particulars. But living at so 
remote a period, the lighter shades and touch(‘s whicli confer individuality 
are lost in the distance. We only sec, through the mists which time has cast 
around it, a figure of colossal ])roportion, walking amid his shadowy peers. 

In his figure th(' king was tall and well shaped. Before broken down by 
illness, aiul in th(‘ prinu' of life, he was nearly six feet high. Ills forehead 
was low, his cht‘ek-l)ones strong and prominent, and the general cxiircssion 
of his countenance open aiul cheerful, although he was maimed by a wound 
which had injured his lower jaw. Ills manners were dignified and engaging; 
aft(T battle nothing could b(‘ pleasanter or more courteous; and it is infinit<*iy 
to his honour, that in a savage age, and smarting unik'r injuries which at- 
tacked him in his kindest and tcaiikTest relations, he nev(*r abused a victory, 
but conquered often as effectually by his generosity and kindness as by his 
great military talents. 

His iiKMiiory was stored with the romances of the period, in which he 
took great delight. Their hair-breadth (‘s(ta])es and piadlous adveiiturc's were 
sometimes scarcity more wonderful than his own, and h(‘ had early imbibed 
from such works an appetite for individual ente^rprise and glory, whieli, 
liad it not been ciu‘ck('d by a stronger passion, the love of liberty, might 
have led him into fatal mistakes It is quite conceivable that Bruce, insU'ad 
of a groat king, might, lik(' Richard th(' first, have bi'comc only a kingly 
kiiight-(‘rrant. 

But from this error h(‘ was saved by the love of his country, directed by 
an admirable judgment, an UIl^haken perseverance, and a vein of strong 
good seii.so. It is here, although some may think it the homelie^, that we 
are to find assuredly tlie lirightest jiart of the character of the king. It is 
those qualities wliieh are espeeially conspicuous in his long war for the liberty 
of Scotland They enabhxl him to follow out his plans through many a 
tedious year with uiideviating energy; to bear reverses, to calculate his 
means, to wait for his ofifiort unities, acid to concentrate his wliole strength 
upon one great point, till it was gained and secured to his country for ever. 
Brilliant military talent and consuinniate bravery have often been found 
amongst men, and ])roved far more of a curse than a blessing; but rarely, 
indeed, shall we discover thcan united to so excellent a judgment, controlled 
by such piTfect disinterestedness, and employed for so sacred an end. 

Immediately aftiT the king’s death lus heart was taken out, as he had 
himself dire'cied He was then buried with great state and solemnity under 
the paveme#it of the ohoir, in the* abbey church of Dunfermline, and over 
the grave wa.^ raised a rich marble monuiVient, which was made at Paris. 
Centuries passed on; the ancient church, with the marble monument, fell 
into ruins, and a more modern building was erected on tlu! same site. This 
gave way to time, and in clearing the foundjationpfor a third church in 1819 
the workmen laid optm a tomb which proved to be that of RoViert the Bruce. 
The lead coating in which the body was found enclosed was twisted round 
tht head into the shape of a rude crown. A rich cloth of gold, but much 
decayed, was thrown over it, and, on examining the skeleton, it was found 
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that the breast-bone had been sawn asunder to get at the heart. Tliere 
remained, therefore, no doubt that, after the lapse of almost five hundred 
years, his countrymen were permitted, with a mixture of delight and awe, 
to behold the veiy bones of their great deliverer." 


SIR WALTER SCOTT’s ESTIMATE OF IIRTJCE 

Remarkable in iniiny IhiJigs, there was this almost peculiar to Robert 
Bruce, that his life was divided into three distinct parts, which could scarcely 
be considered as belonging to the same individual. His youth was thought- 
less, hasty, and fickli‘, and from the moment he began to appear in public 
life until the slaughter of the R(3d Comyn* and his final iissumption of the 
(Town, he ap|.)cared to have entertained no certain fiurjiose beyond that of 
shifting with the shifting tid(', like th(» other barons around him, ready, like 
them, to enter into hasty plans for tin* liberaticai of Scotland from the English 
yoke, l)ut (‘([iially prompt to submit to the ov(‘rwh(dining power of Edward. 
Again, in a .^liort but very netivi' jK-riod (^f his lit(‘, he display(‘d the utmost 
sU'adiness, finmiess, and constancy, Bustaming, with unabati'd jiiitience and 
deU'rnimatioii, th(‘ loss of battles, the death of friemds, the disappointment of 
hopes, and an uiiinternipled scries of di.saster.s, on which scarce a ray of hope 
appeared to biighten. This t.(‘rm of suffering extended from the field of 
Methven-wood till his return to Scotland from the island of Rathlin, after 
which time his career, whenev<‘r he v.-jis himself personally engaged, was almost 
unilormly hucc(*ssful, even till he obtained the object of his wishes — the secure 
[jossession of an independent throne. 

Wh(‘n these things arc considered, we shall find reason to conclude that the 
misfortunes of the second or suffering period of Bruce’s life had taught him 
k'ssons of eoiistancy, (;f jTud(*nco, and of moderation, which were unknown to 
his early yi-ars, and tamed thii hot and impetuous fire wliich his temper, 
like that of his brother l^dward, naturally possessed. He never permitted 
the injuries of Edward 1 (although three brothers had been cruelly executed 
by that monarch’s orders) to provoke him to measures of retaliation; and his 
generous conduct to the prisoners at Bannockburn, as w(j 11 as elsewhere, 
reflecte<l ecpial honour on his sagacity and humanity. His manly spirit 
of chiv.'ilry was lx*st evinced by a circumstance wdiich happened in Ireland, 
where, when pursued by a HU[)erioi%force of l^iOglish, lui halted and offered 
battle at disadvantage, rather than abandon a poor washerwoman, who had 
txjen taken with the pains of labour. 

Rolxrt Bnici^’s ixrsonal accomplishments in war stood so high that he 
was universally (‘stoerned OIK', of thf‘ three l>est knights of Europe (luring that 
martial age, and gave many pioofs^of personal prowess. His achievements 
seem amply to vindicate this high estimation, since the three Highlanders 
slain in the retreat from Dairy, and Sir Henry dc Bohun, killed by His hand 
in front of the English army, evince the valorous knii;ht, as tU^ plans of his 
campaigns exhibit the prudent jfbd sagacious knider. Tlie Bruce’s skill in the 
military art was of the highest order; and in his [alleged and perhaps apocry- 
phal] “ testament,” as it is called, he bequeathed a l(‘gacy to his countrymen, 

wnil' bluntly witli Bruce: ‘‘History (that is, real lilsUTy) sets before ua 

William Wallace as tjuidam latro publicm (a certain public robber), the savage devastator of 
liiDglaiid , it sets before us Robert Bruce as a traitor In turn to every cause, as a pardoned 
rebel, who at last took to patriotism as his only chance to escape the punishment of a traach* 
erouB pr^atc murder ”] r r 
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which, had they known how to avail themselves of it, would have saved them 
the loss of many a bloody day.* 

If, however, his precepts could not save the Scottish nation from military 
losses, his example taught them to support the consequences with unshaken 
constancy. It is, indeed, to the example of this prince, and to the events of 
a reign so dear to Scotland, that we can distinctly trace that animated love 
of country which has been ever since so strong a characteristic of north Britons 
that it has been sometimes supposetl to limit their affections and services so 
exclusively within the limits of tlicir countrymen as to render that partiality 
a reproach which liberally exercised is subject for praise. In the day of Alex- 
ander III and his predecessors, the various tribes whom these kings com- 
manded were divided from each other by language and mariners; it was only 
by residing within the same common country that they were forced into some 
sort of connection; but after Bruce’s death we find little more mention of 
Scots, Galwegians, Piets, Saxons, or Strathclyde Britons, They had all, 
with the exception of the Highlanders, merged into the single denomination 
of Scots, and spoke geiK'rally the Anglo-Scottish language. 

This great change had been i)roduced by the melting down of all petty 
distinctions and domestic differences in the crucible of necessity. In the 
wars with England all districts of the country had been equally oppressed, 
and almost all had been equally distinguished in combating and repelling 
the common enemy. There w’as scarce a district of Scotland that had not 
seen Bruce’s banner displayed, and had not sent forth brave men to support 
it; and so extensive w'cre the kind’s w'anderings, so numerous his travels, so 
strongly were felt the calls on which men were summoned from all quarjxTs 
to support him, that petty distinctions w(Te abolished; and the state which, 
consisting of a variety of half-independent tribes, res(‘mbl(‘d an ill-constructed 
faggot, was now’ consolidated into one strong and inseparable stem, and de- 
served the name of a kingdom. 

It is true that the great distinction hetw’oen the Saxon and Gaelic races 
in dress, speech, and manner still separated the Highlander from his Lowland 
neighbour, but even this leading line of separation was considerably ^oftened 
and broken in upon during the civil w’ars and the reign of Robert Bruce. 

But the principal consolidating eff ect of this long struggle lay in the union 
which it had a tendency to accomplish Ix'tw^een the higher and inferior orders. 
The barons and knights had, as we have before remarked, lost in a great meas- 
ure the habit of coiisid('ring themselves ai members of any particular kingdom, 

' These verses are thus given by Tytlei » I have, for the sake of rcudering them intelli- 
giblt , adopted the plan of modem’ spelling, rctulmng the undent langnage. The original 
verses are in Ijulin leoumes 

On foot should be all St^ottish war, 

Hy hill and moss themsidves to beat 
Ijft wootl for walls be — bow and spear 
A.nd battle-axe their fighting gear. 

Tlmt enemies do them no drear, 

In strait place cause keep all store. 

And burn the plain land them before , 

Then shall they pass awav in haste, 

When that they nothing find but waste , 

With wiles and wakening of the ui^ht. 

And mickle noises made on height ; 

Then shall they turn with great affray 
\s they were chased with sword awuj 
Tills is the council and intent 
Of good King Kobert’s testament. 
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or subjects of any particular king, longer than while they held fiefs within his 
jurisdiction. These loose relations between the nobles and their followers 
were altered and drawn more tight when the effect of long-continued war, re- 
|)eated defeats, undaunted renewal of efforts, and final attainment of success, 
bound such leaders as Douglas, Randolph, and Stewart to their waiTiors, and 
their warriors to them. The faithful brotherhood which mutual dangers and 
mutual conquests created between the leader and the followers on the one 
hand, betwixt the king and the barons on the other— the consciousness of 
a mutual object which overcame all other considerations, and caused them 
to look upon themselves as men united in one common interest— taught 
them at the same time the universal duty of all ranks to their common coun- 
try, and the sentiments so spiritedly expressed by Barbour,' the venerable 
liiographer of Bruce himself: 

All. fm-ilom is a noble thing , 

Freedom makes men to have liking 
To man all solace freedom givi's, 
lie lives at ease who freely lives , 

And he that uve has llvfid frei* 

May not well know the misery. 

The ruth, the liate. the spite and all 
'Fliat’s tompass'd In the name of thrall.' 

A REVIEW OF SOOTril COMMERCE AND CI LTURE 

Wc have mentioned in a formei chapter the introduction of the Flemings 
into Scotland, and the impulse which they gave to the eomrnencement of its 
manufactures and commerce. Malcolm Camiiore and hi.'^ queen also encour- 
aged th(! arrival of foreign merchants into Scotland; David I was also dis- 
tinguished for his attention to foreign commerce, and his burgh laws for 
the regulation of trade show not only Ills solicitude on this subject, but the 
important fact that the dyeing and manufacture of woollen cloth had been 
already introduced into Scotland. 

So jilentiful, also, was the trade in fish, already a source of national w^ealth, 
that during the same reign, as we leani from a MS. in the Cottonian library, 
the frith of I'orth was often covered with boats manned by Scottish, English, 
and Belgian fishermen. Berwick wits now the great Scottish port for foreign 
commerce', while' Perth was prope'rly as yet tlio capital of the kingdom, and a 
towni distinguished for ilr^ we-alth •Leith, Stirling, and Aberdeen are also 
mentioned as places possessing some trade and shipping. It was much, in- 
eked, that such a country at tlie^ cemimencement of the reign of Richard I of 
England, could repurchase its independence for the then very large sum of 
ten thousand marks, and that in the succeeding reign of John it could pay 
fifteen thousaml by the Treaty of Berwick. 

Shipbuilding, too, .st'cms to have bex'ii one of the departments of Scottish 
commercial eiiterprist', and Matthew Paris'*’ tells us that one 'of the large 
vesseh which accompanied the ^eet of St Louis on kis first crtisade in 1286 
had been bifllt at Inverness for continental service. Nor, iffnidst this new 
stir of commerc(‘ and manufacture by which the country was enriched, were 
those arts neglected by which its manners were re^ed and softened. 

Even at this early pAiod music was a favourite study of the Scotch, 
while their musical instruments were the harp, the pib-corn, and the baroipe. 

are also informed by Giraldus^ Cambrensis, that tihe music of the Jurish, 
who played only upon the harp with brass strings and the timbrel, wa» in- 
ferior that of Scotland, for which reason they were wont to repair thither 
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“ as to the fountain-head of perfection in that art.” In this way the progress 
of Scotland went onward from reign to reign, and all seemed to promise that 
her only contention with her powerful rival would be that which now so 
happily prevails — the contest of industry, and intelligence, and moral worth. 
But by one fatal accident all this was arrested and thrown back; and the 
first utterance of the Scottish muse in her own native tongue was a touching 
lamentation over the disaster 

‘■Qiilicii Alvaamlyi, oui Kyng, was (lode, 

That Bcotfand led in luive and Lo, 

Away wos 8(jns of AU* and lin'dt'. 

Of Wync and Wax, of Qamyn and Glc, 

Oiirc gold was changyd into Icde 
Cry si, born into virgynytc*. 

Su(’(‘our Sfotliiiid and reined 
That Sind is in peiplexyte' ” 


This was the doalh-wail of whicli IkTwick was the funeral-pile. Ro great 
and prosperous had that town grown at tlie death of Alexander III, and so 
numerous won' its inhahilants, that in the ehroriick' of Lanercost'^ it is termed 
fl second Alexandria The sea, it addl'd, was its wi'alUi, the waters were its 
walls, and its rich eitizens wi'H' vt'ry libi'ral in their eloiiations to religious 
houses. But aft(‘r its eaiiturc' hv I0(lward 1, in 1200, and the indiscriminate 
niassa(“r<‘ that follow(‘d, Ik'rwick never recoveied its conseciueiice, but became 
a more debatable town and iilace of strife helwi'i'ii the Knghsh and the Scots. 
Then followed thosi^ long wws in which Scotland fought not merely for inde- 
jxindence but existence, and in wliich I'vi'ry art and occupation were thrown 
aside, cxcojit those of self-d(‘feiiee and iiliindor; and a dn'ary interval had 
to elapse before h(‘r deeds wc'n* fitted lor any other record than that of mere 
military achievement. 

It is not, how('\('r, to be supposed tliat amidst the pn'valent ignorance 
and barbarism wliieh this death-struggle ('iitailed upon the country for years, 
Scotland w'as men'ly illustrious l)y the d('t‘ds of W'allace, Bruce, and the 
Douglases. On the contrary, the bright intellects whom she pr^luccd in 
her darkest hour gave a fair presage of what might be expected wdieii hapiiier 
days succeeded One of these eininenl men was Sir Michael Scott, of Bal- 
wearie, the contemporary of Roger Baron, and, like him, not only distin- 
guished by his scientific attainmeiils, but also by the character of a magician 
and necromancer. lIis death occurred il’ 1292, the same year in which Bacon 
also deceased. Notwithstanding his exclusive renown among his own country- 
men as seer, wizard, and necromancer, the works of Michael Scott, of which 
several have been printed, and the testimony of his learnetl contemporaries, 
prove him to have been one of the most acute intellects as well as one of the 
most learned and universal scholars of hip day. 

Another eminent iiorUierii genius of this period w'as John Duns Scotus, 
a man whom Englaiu ami Irc'Iand have been eagi'r to claim for a native, 
and of whon! any e,(jui4try might well be proud. It sei'ms certain, however, 
that Scotland his native country, as th^ name (Scotus) had long ceased 
to Ik* applied to Ireland, and that the town of Dunse in Berwickshire was 
either his birth-f)lac(* or residence. He was born in the latter part of the 
thirteenth century, but at what precise date cannot be ascertained. Having 
been instructed in the elements of learning by the Franciscan friars, who 
were struck with the early signs of acuteness which he exhibited, he was 
carried off a prisoner to England, along with his preceptors, in one of those 
destructive irruptions of the w'ar of Edward I, in which neither prviest nor 
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layman was spared. After his liberation, John of Dunse repaired to Merton 
Hall, Oxford, and made such proficiency in the studies of logic, mathematics, 
and theology, that in 1301 he was appointed professor of divinity, and became 
BO renowned as a lecturer on the sentences of Peter Lombard, that Oxford 
was crowded with students, of whom thirty thousand attended his prelections. 

From Oxford he was sent to Paris by the Franciscans, to defend the doc- 
trine of the Immaculate Conception, which he did with such logical acute- 
ness that the irapugners were confuted, or at least confounded and silenced, 
and the honorary title of Subtle Doctor was conferred upon the successful 
champion. He had also a keen controversy on the subject of divine grace 
with Thomas Acjiimas, in oiiposition to whose followers, called the Thomists, 
he founded a sect in theological .science called the Scotists, who were soon 
diffased throughout all the churches and schools of ChrLstendom. 

Immense as were his writings and literary labours, Duns Scotus died at 
Cologne in 1308, while founding a university, being at that time not mot*e 
than forty-four, or as othiTs doc)ar(‘, only thirty-four years old. His written 
uorks alon(‘, which wen* coll(‘ct(*d and publi.shed in 1639, filled twelve folio 
volume.s’ 

It would be (lifiicult, indeed, either to describe the alino.st religious adora- 
tion with w^hich his authority v;is receiveil, or the influence it exercised over 
the intellect of Europe iri this period of .struggle and transition: it was said 
of him, that he coiikl have been the inventor of philosophy if it had not pre- 
viously existed — that hi.s kriowI(*dge of all the mysteries of religion was so 
profound and perf(‘ct that it was rather intuitive certainty than belief — and 
that he wrote so many books that one man is hardly able to read them, and 
no one man is able to understantl them. Ev(*n, however, when the supremacy 
of Aristotle was pa.ssmg away, and .solid intellectual realities taking tne place 
of idle sojihisins, tlio writings of Duns Scotus held a high place, and were 
quoted witli resfiect by the master spirits of the revolution. And such the 
feeling still contiiiue.s to be, even in the present scrupulous age, among those 
who examine h’s mountainous tomes, and arc able to appreciate them. 

Very different from the pursuits of the jireceding persons were those of 
John de Fordun " This worthy priest, a native of Fordoun in Kincardine- 
shire, and born about the niiddk* of the fourteenth century, seems from his 
eailie.st days to liave had a heart glowing with patriotism, as well as a mind 
directed to the writing of histor>\ The.se feelings naturally suggested the 
gr(‘at task of his life, which was towecover, if it were possible, the history of 
his native country — that history which ICdward I had .so mercile.s.sly endeav- 
oured to destroy. This, in(ie(*d, was a labour .such as few national historians 
have encouiitf'red; and hi* set a))out it with a diligence and in a manner such 
ius the tfisk fully required. To find his materials he was obliged to traverse 
Britain and Ireland, pursuing his ^investigations from town to town, and 
from ca.'-'tle to castle, gathering whate.ver document, relic, story, or tradition 
was to be found about his native country, and securAg them in his pilgrim's 
wallet for future consideration and arrangement. / 

After liift quest w'as ended^he sat down in Aberdt^en, ai the church of 
w'hich he was a canon, and there, during the years between 1387 and 1399, 
employed himself in liLs important work, entitled the Scotichronicon, in five 
books, the last three bei«g a history of Scotland from 1056 to 1153. Being 
arrested in his labour of love by the infirmity of old age, he handed over 
the rest of his materials to Walter Bower, who continued the Scotichronicon 
to the year 1436. A history undertaken under such singular disadvanl^iges, 
as wen as at such a credulous period, might be expected to abound in more 
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than the ordinary share of fable : but still the full value of the work it is not 
easy to estimate. It secured those perishable national records which other- 
wise might have been irretrievably lost, and thereby became the ground- 
work of future Scottish histories. 

In turning from philosophy and history to poetry, we find that there the 
fervour of the Scottish genius was not wanting. We have not the same means 
of ascertaining its early history in the northern as in the southern division 
*df the island, but from th(' origin and character of the Scottish Lowlanders 
w’e are w'arranted in concluding tliat they, too, had their gleemen and trouba- 
dours, and that every district had its favourite lay or romance. It is still 
more interesting to lind that the emancipation of tiie poetry of Britain from 
the old Saxon and Norman tongues into that which was finally to become 
the standard Engli.sh language commenced, not in l']ngland but in Scotland. 

Tlie specimen w'(' h.'ive already (piotcd as tlie old(‘st of the kind possesses 
a*rcgularity of measure, and harmony of language, which the versification 
of I'^ngland did not attain until more than a century afterwards. But we 
have not merely the small specimen alluded to for our warrant in the asser- 
tion that Scotland was jiroperly the birth])lace of ICnglish poetry. At the 
time when the lament on tlie death ol Ah'xander 111 was written there was 
a poet of high eminence in Scotland, whose chief work, after having disap- 
peared for centuries, was discoverecl and published in our own day. AVe 
alliidf' to the poetical romance of Sir TriMrem, and its author, Thomas Byniei. 

Over the history of this early poet iniieh of that mythic obscurity is to 
be found which so much aggrandised the names of Ossian and Homer. He 
IS sometimes called Thomas the Rhymer from his poetical character, and 
Thomas of h>cildoiine from the name of the village, now called Earlston, in 
BervMckshir(‘, his place of residence From early notices it may be inferred 
that he was born as early as 1219, and composed his jioom about 1250, and 
that his life extended over a great part of tliat century, as we find him still 
alive at the period of the death of Alexander III in 1286. WTien we remember 
the original twofold application of the title rate>^, wo need not be surprised 
if Thomas the Rliymer, in such a rude period, was reckoned a prophet as 
well as poet, and that from the natural love of the marvellous tlie former 
predominated over the latter character. His predictions were preserved, 
while his Sir Trisireiii was allowed to sink into forgetfulness; and while siib- 
so(iuent authors continued to speak of him as a proplu't, his predictions in 
rhyme were cherished like household treasures in Scottish cottages even till 
a very recent period. It was only perhaps the publication of his works by 
Sir Walter Scott which showed that “true Thomas” was a poet, and nothing 
more. With regard to tlu* merits of Sir Tristrem, it is gen(‘rally allow’ed that 
as it was the first, it was also the best of early Scottish poetical romances. 

But. the in use of Scotland soon found a more stirring as w’ell as important 
occupation than the writing of chivalrous fictions. The terrible struggles 
that ensued on the death of Alexander III, and the long war of independence 
w’hich Scotlatjd w'agedWgainst England, produced w’hole Iliads of warlike 
adventure, aiid^ veritable knights iis gallant* as those of the Rnund Table, 
while a spirit had been already evoked, and a language created every way 
fitted to express them. And when this war had endcfl, anti ended so success- 
fully for Scotland, it would have bt^en strange if khe country had produced 
no poet to raise the hymn of liberty, and record the deeds by w^hich it had 
been achieved. 

That poet was John Barbour,* archdeacon of Aberdeen. He is supposed 
to h’tve been born in or near 1332 a.d., and was one of the commia 3 ioner 8 
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appointed to treat with England about the ransom of David II. During his 
boyhood, therefore, many of the old veterans of the Bruce’s wars must still 
have been alive, while the deeds of the hero himself, now fully appreciated 
by the deliverance they had wrought, must have been the theme of general 
conversation and eulogium. In a happy hour, accordingly, for Scotland 
and its history, ho chose the deeds of the “good King Robert” for his theme; 
and the result was hLs poem of The Bruce, winch he finished in 1375, when 
Scotland was under the peaceful reign of Robert II, and the Englisli fully 
occupied with their conquests in France. 

Besides its lieing a record of “soothfastness,” as he assures us,— which he 
well might do from the recentness of the events, — the life of Bruce abounded 
in adventures sufficiently brilliant and wonderful for the purposes of poetry, 
so that while the worthy archdeacon produced a true history, his work was 
also a complete epic Of the poetical merits of The Bruce it would now be 
needless to speak ; these are so well attested that Barbour is now universally 
classed in the highest rank of epic poets. It is gratifying to find that poor 
though his country was, and illiterate though the people were reckoned, his 
patriotic task was not unrcciuitcd, for a yearly p(*ii.sion was assigned to him 
from the exche([uer duiing life.* 





CHAPTER VI 

DAVID 11 AND THE BALIOLS 


jiij'ijuan AD 1 

“Eurly coriHolidHlioii uiul juTfect mni^ an*, in ono point of vioM, 
souroca of atrcngth to a nation, as in tlie case ol Franct* 

Hut. in anotlicr point of view, a nation may derive advantage from 
the indepcndiMit ad ion of diiTcreut eleraenta in its coinjioBitioa, 
down to a later period of its history Wholesome checks aie thus 
Imposed up»»n tendi-ncies whuh would otherwise become too domi- 
nant and gne a one sided diameter to dviliaation, and questions 
aie kept in some measure open which would otherwise be prema- 
turely closed Notliing seems more lamentable, to onlinarj leaders, 
than the death of that lieircas of Scotland who was apparently 
destined lo unite her country peacefully with England, by marry- 
ing the hen of Eilward I. No doubt a union, if it had taken place 
at that time, would have spared the two countries several ceiiluriea 
of bloiMly and desolating wars. Yet, nothing contributed more than 
the (listinel national character and distinct religion of the Hcotch, to 
save Britain from being entirely subjugated by the absolutism of 
Stratford and the aiiglicanism of Laud. It was not in London, but 
in Ediuburgli. that those conspirators flrst encountered serious 
resistance ’ — (Joldwin Smith 

D.Wll) II AND REGENTS 

The wise provisioif thiit Bruce made for the regency secured the peaceful 
succession ofdiis son, Ifavid II (1329-1371), who was the first Scottish king 
anointed at h’u coronation— a privilege contedod to Bruce in.>a bull which 
reached Scotland after his death. According to the ideas of the age this 
placed the Scottish king on an equality with the sovereigns of Europe. The 
War of Independence quickened the sentiment oS Scottish nationality, and 
left the country poorer in wealth, but richer in spirit. The memories of Wal- 
lace and of Bruce ecljacated the people and produced in the next generation 
thqjir earliest literature. England, unconscious of the benefit, gained by its 
own defeat. But for the resistance of the Scots it might have biconie earlier 
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than France a centralised feudal monarchy. The distinct character of the 
Scots— a blend of the Celt, Saxon, Norseman, and Norman— strengthened 
by variety the collective force of Britain. The loss which must be balanced 
against the gain was the bitter hatred between two races of kindred origin 
within one narrow isle, which for centuries retarded the progress of both, 
especially of the smaller kingdom 

Thr HFqencij of Randolph {1329-1332 A.D.) 

The parharnontary scltlcnient at (’anibuskcnneth had nominated Ran- 
dolph [fir'll earl of Mora>l as rog(‘iit of the kingdom, a choice which could not 
have bci'ii nrnemled but nfter-circumstAnc(‘s occasioned it to be much re- 
groUed that, bv devolving on Douglas the perilous and distant expedition 
to ralcstmc, Biucc’s nvpK'st .should hav(‘ deprived the country of the services 
of th(' onlv nobl(' nho could rcplacis! those of the carl of Moray in case 
of death ()J iiidisposilKMi Scotland never lost a better worthy at a period 
wlicfi his .'■'cn ices wen- uion* nei’ded Douglas united the romantic accom- 
ph^lmieiii.s (il :i kniglit of chi\;div with the more &ohd talents of a great mili- 
taiy lead*'!- d he good Lord .Jaim's of DougliLi kdt no legitimate issue; but a 
naiuial son of hi^, distinguisle'd bv th(* title (d the knight oi Liddesdale, 
mak(‘s an impnitant ligiin* in tlie folhm mg epo( li, having inherited his father’s 
n.ilitarv tjilenis and courage, but unfortunately without possessing his pure 
ami high-'^piT iled .sentiments of chi\ alrous loyalty. 

Kandoliih assumed the goveninieiii of Scotland with the cautious wisdom 
which might have been expected from his experiiuiee. Tie was conscious 
that I'.dwanl 111, though prudently observing the Treaty of Northampton, 
felt its articles as a shameful den liction of Edward I’s ciairiis, and that the 
[U'oplc of I'higlaiid n‘gai«l(*d it as a dishonourable composition, patched up by 
(fuel'll Isabella and hei usurping fuvounle, Moitiinor without regard to na- 
tional honoui, m oidei to get nd of the incumbrance of the Scottish w'ar. 

We have stated that an article' in the Treaty of Northamjilon stipulated 
that lh(’ loids Jic'aiiniont and Wake of Liddel, wath Sir Henry Percy [called 
the DismhentedJ, should be restored to their estates in Scotland, which 
had Ixrn declaied forfeited by Holiert Bruce Of the three, Percy alone had 
been lesiored It certainly appears that Uobert Bruce had fmotracted the 
execiitKni of tins jiart of the Tioaiy of Noitliampton with a degree of delay, 
lor which ii was (-asy to lussign n'a.son? in jiolicy, though it miglit have been 
dithcult to su])purl them in eijuity But utter Mortimer’s fall, the restora- 
tion of Beaumont and Wake was posilivi'ly demandeiJ by the young king. 
TIk' SeollLsh regt-nt harl by this time ac(|Uire(l information that the English 
lord.s in (juestion and others liad engaged in a conspiracy to invaide Scotland, 
and dethrone, if possible, his youthful vv*ird, a ho.stilc enterprise which author- 
Randolpli to refuse the restitution demanded at such a conjuncture. 

To understand the nature of this undertaking, the reaAr must be! informed 
(and here a remaika'ole name in Scottish history agaJR occur^^hat John 
Bahol, for a shTirt time the vassal King of Scotland, died in obscurity at his 
hereditary castle in Nonnandy, shortiy after the decisive battle of Bannock- 
burn, leaving a son, Edw ard With the hope of intimidating Bruce, Edward II 

^ had sent to Normandy for rtiis young man, who then displayed a bold and 
‘ adv^enturoas character; and the younger Baliol had accordingly appeared 
at the EnglLsh court in 1324, and again in 1327, where, a» the person among 
the Disinherited who in his father’s deposition had suffered the greatest foi* 
feiture of%ll, though not at the hand of King Robert, he naturally took a 

H, W.—VOt, XXI. X 
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lead in the undertaking of Wake, Beaumont, and the other lords and knights 
who like them desired restoration of Scottish estates, though they could 
not, like them, plead the advantage of the express clause in the Treaty of 
Northampton. These high-spirited and adventurous barons, assembling a 
small force of three hundred horse and a few foot soldiers, determined with 
such slender means to attempt the subjugation of a kingdom which had of 
late repeatedly defied the whole strength of England. 

Although the attempt seemed a desperate one, the regent Randolph took 
even more than necessary pains to prepare for it. But the best means of 
resistance lay m hi.s ow'ii high talents and long exponence, and of the ad- 
vantages of these his country was deprived in an evil hour. He died at Mus- 
selburgh, July 20th, 1332, when leading the Scottish army northw'ard, to pro- 
vide against tlie threatened descent of Baliol and his followers. A demise 
so critical was generally asciibcd to poison; and a fugitive monk was pointed 
out as the alleged perjietrator of the deed. 

The Ihniihcrited Barom and Bahol's Victory at Duppliti Muir (1332 A.D.) 

It sei'ined as if the sound governance, military tulent, and even common 
defence of the Scottish people had died with Robert Bruce, Douglas, and 
Randolph. The veteran soldiers, indeed, survived, but without their leaders, 
and as usi'less as a blade de])rived of its hilt* and the nobility, who had uni- 
versidlv submitted to the talents of Randolph, now* broke out into factious 
emulation. After much jealous cabal, Donald earl of Mar, a man of very 
ordinary talent, although nephew^ to Robert Bruce, was elevated to the 
regency This took ])lace at Perth; and the ill-omencd election w^as scarce 
inad(‘ wluMi the Scots nobles learned that Baliol and the disinherited barons 
had (Mitrred the firth of Forth, disembarked at Kmghorn, defeated the carl 
of Im 1(\ and, marching across the country, were encain})ed near Forteviot, 
July 31.st, with the river Earn in their front. Their host had been joined by 
many atlla'icnts, but did not in ail amount to more than three thousand 
men M ith an army far more numerous, the earl of Mar encann^ed upon 
Dupphii Muir, on the opposite or right bank of the river; \vhile a second army 
composed of souIIktii barons, led by the earl of March, was arrived within 
eight miles of tlu* enemy’s left flank. 

A moH' d(‘sperate situation could scarce be conceived than that of Baliol, 
and he relieved himself by a resolufion which seemed to be as desperate. 
A stake planted by a si‘cret adluTont of the disinherited lords in a ford of the 
J'iain iinlicat(‘d a secuie place of crossing The English army passed the river 
at midnight, August 12tli, and in piofound silence, surprised the camp of their 
miiiKTous eni'iiiies, who wimt taken at unaw*ares, tlizzy with sleep and wassail; 
for they had pass'd a night of mti't'-iperance, and totally neglected posting 
sentinels. The ICnphsh made a most ])iteous carnage among their unre- 
sisting enemies, l^^ie young earl of Moray showed the spirit of his father, 
and collecting his lolloweis at the hea^l of a dauntless but small body, 
drove back tlie enemy. But the incapacity of the earl ‘of Mar, w'ho in 
the doubtful light of the dawning bore down in a confused mass without 
rule or order, overwhelmed instead of supporting Randolph and his little 
body of brave adherents. Opposition ended, the rout became totally irre- 
trievable, and the swords of the enemy w’ere blunted with slaughter.* After 
( 

[‘Among th(i slain were Randolph, earl of Moray. Robert Bruce’s natural son, the earl 
of Camck; Robert Bruce’s brother-in-law, the carl oif Menteith. and the regent himself, the 
earl of Mar.] ' 
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the battle of Dupplin Muir the invaders took possession of Perth without 
opposition. 

The earl of March dispersed his army, pd afterwards showed his real senti- 
ments by acceding once more to the English interest. 

The foreign invasion having thus succeeded, though made on a scale won- 
derfully in contrast with the extent of the means prepared, the domestic 
conspiracy was made manifest. The family of Comyn in all its branches, all 
who resented the proceedings against David de Brechin and the other con- 
spirators cundemnotl by the Black Parliament; all who had suffered injury, 
or what they termed such, in the disturbed and violent times, when so much 
('vil was inflicted and suffered on both sides: all, finally, who nourished am- 
bitious projects of rising under the new government, or had incurred neglect 
during the old one, joined in conducting Edward Bahol to Sconc', where he 
was crowned king in their presence, w'lien Sinclair, prelate of Dimkeld, whom 
the Bruce on account of liis gallantry termed his own bishop, officiated at 
the ceremony of crowning an usurper, to the prejudice of his heroic patron’s 
son 

Edward Bahol, in temporary possession ol the Scottish crown, speedily 
shnw’od his imworthiness to wear it. He hastened to the border, to w'hich 
Eihvard 111 w'as now advancing, with an army, to claim the share among 
tlie Disinherited barons, to w’hom he hail afhink'd private countenance in 
th(ur imdortakmg, and \vho.se ultimate success was finally to (lejM'iid upon 
his aid Unwarru'd by his fatlier’s evil foitmie, KiKvard Bahol renewe<l in 
all form the subjugation of the kingdom of Scotland, took on himself at Rox- 
burgh, Novi'inber 23rd, 1332, the ieudal fetters wdiich even his father had 
found it too ilc'gradmg to endure; and became bound, under an enormous 
penalty, to servo King Edward iii Ins wars, he himself with two hundred, 
and his successors with oik* hundred rnen-ai-arms, and to extend and 
strengthen the Ji^nglish frontiers by the cession of Berwick, and lands to the 
annual amount of iw'o thousand ]>{)unds Having madi* this mean bargain 
with the king of England, and thereby, as he thought, seeured himself the 
powerful assistance of that nation, Bahol was lying earo](‘s.sly encamped at 
Annan, wiu'ii he was surpn.sed by a body of royalist horse, wdiich had assembled 
at Moffat. Edw'ard himself was fain to escape to the English borders, almost 
naked, an exile and a fugitive, liaviiig scarcely possessed his usurped crown 
for tliree months ^ 

Meantime the royalists had found a tnistw'orlliy leader in Sir Andrew 
Moray of Botlnvell. In his youth he had been the companion of Wallace, 
and afl<'nvards the faithful foll()W’(*r of liruce, w'ho acknowledged his attach- 
ment by preferring him to tin* hand of his sister Christina, a wdilow, by the 
death of the lieroic Chri.stopher Seaton Sir Andrew Moray was a soldier of 
the Bruce’s school, calm, sagacious, aii(>daimtlossly brave. His first measure 
of importance was to remove the persons of the youni^king and queen to 
France, where the faith of Philip w^as engaged for their sJety and honourable 
maintenance gis next undert.akin* was leas fortunate. Tie mack an attempt 
to take by surprise the castle of Roxburgh, into which Baliol had then thrown 
himself, and imprudently engaged hi.s owm person in the dangerous enterprise. 

^ Ho w^asmade prisoner to the infinite prejudice of the royal cause; his place 
^ing poorly supplied by Archibald Douglas, although a brave soldier, and 
brother to the good Lord James. It wras a great additional misfortune that 
a short time after, in a severe battle which was fought dh the borders, the 
knight of Liddesdale (Sir William Douglas, natural son of tlie good Loref 
James) wot defeated in a considerable action and made prisoner. He was 
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treated with p*eat rigour and detained captive for two years. Thus was 
Scotland deprived, in her hour of utmost need, of two more of her choicest 
soldiers. 

THE ENGLISH RECONQUER SCOTLAND AT HALIDON HILL (13.i3 A D ) 

lOdwiird III now prepared to assist his vassal Baliol, and assembling a 
largo army, May, 1333, came before Horwick, the securiiig of which place 
the Scots doomed ju'^tly an obj(‘cl of i>rimary consocpionco, since Baliol had 
consented to surrender it to England. The earl of Maich, whose apostasy 
was not yet suspected, was governor of the castk* of Berwick, and Sir Alex- 
ander Seaton of the town. They d(‘fended the place strenuously, and burned 
a large vessel with wliich the ICnghsh assaultc'd the walls fiorn the sea. But 
the garrison were reduced to such distress that tluy w('re compelled, accord- 
ing to the custom of the time, to agree to surreniler, if not relu'ved by a cer- 
tain day, and hostag('s w’ere d(‘liv(T(‘d to that clTect, the son of Seaton tlie 
governoi being one 

Forgetting or disregarding tlu' earnest admonition of King Robert, the 
regent Douglas n'.'^olved to ccanmit the fate of the country to the risk of a 
decisiv(‘ conflict. On ciossing tlu* Tweed, July H)th, and approaching Berwick 
on the northern sid(', th(‘ Scottish regent became aware of the army of England 
drawm up in lour gieat battalions, with numerous bodu^s of archi'rs to flank 
tluaii Th(‘ ground w'hich tlu'V oceu])i(Ml was the crest of an eminence called 
Halidon Hill The Sc(Js stationed themselves on the opposite ridge of high 
ground’ th(‘ bottom which divided thi* hills was a morass On th(' morning 
of the ‘JOth llie Scots, with ineonsid(‘rate iin])etuosity, ad\anced to the onset. 
By doing so they (‘xposed tlK'ir whole army — whilst descimdmg tlu* hill and 
cimsing the moias.s — to the constant and formidabE discharge of the imglish 
archers, against whom tlu'y had no similar force to ojijiose. The inevitable 
consecjuence was that they lost tluar ranks, and bc'cana' (‘inbarrassed in tlie 
morass, wIktc many w’ere slain Ihit the nobl(‘<, who fought on foot in com- 
j)l(*te armour at the head of th(‘ir followcTS, made a desiierate (‘ff^rt to lead 
a great part of the army through the bog, ami ascended the opposite hill. 
TIu'V came to close battle w’ith the Fmglish, who, calm and in jx'rfect order, 
wen* not long in rejnilsiiig an attack made by disordered ranks and breathless 
soldiers The ^^cottish, after fimliiig tfceir efforts vain, endeavoured to retreat. 
Ill the mean tiiiK* the pag(‘a and camjvfollowi'rs, who hi'ld the horses of the 
combatants, sec'ing the batik* lost, began to fly, and carry off the horses 
along with ih(‘m, without resjiect to the safety of their masters; so that the 
carnagi' in this bloody battle was very great, and numbers of the gentry 
and nobihtv fill 

The venerable earl of Lennox, tlfh faithful com])anion of Robert Bruce, 
the earls of Ross, (rfarrick, Sutherland, Menteith, and Athol, were all slain, 
together V'ith knights and barons to a countless number, and all with a 
trifling loss r n the part of the English. Tli-e regent, Douglas Ivmself, wounded 
and made prisoner, died soon after he was taken. Berwick surrendered in 
consequence of this decisive action, and the earl of March, governor of the 
castle, returned openly to the English interi‘st, i^nd was admitted to Edward’s 
favour and confidence. 

The Scots had suffered a loss in this action w’hich was deemed by the 
J5nglish totally irrecoverable.’ ‘‘The Scottish w^ars are ended,” said an 

p The defeat of Halidon Hill undid for a time the whole work of Bruce in Scotland, and 
it was only the memory aj^d inspiration of his example that saved her. — Hume Brown. d] 
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English historian, “since no one of that nation remains having interest 
enough to raise an army, or skill sufficient to command one.” Through all 
Scotland, so lately the undisputed dominions of the Bruce, only four castles 
and a strong lower which did not reach to the importance of such a title, 
reinaiiic(i in possession of the royalists who adhered to his unfortunate son " 
The measures which Ethvard adopted on making himself master of Ber- 
wick were little calculated to conciliate the minds of those whom he some- 
what prematurely considered as a conquered people. He seized and for- 
feited the (‘State's of all the barons in the county of Berwick, who held their 
property by charter from King Robert; in giving leases of houses wdthin the 
towm, or of lands within the shire, he prohibited his tenants and vassals from 
subleasing them to any except Englishmen; he directed the warden of the 
town to collect t(')g('thor all the Scottish monks whom he suspected of in- 
stilling reb(‘llu)us principh's into their countrymen, and to transport them to 
England, to be there dis])ersed amongst the monasteries of their respective 
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orders on th(* south side of the Tient, and he commanded the chiefs of the 
diflen'iit monastie ordc'rs in luiglund to depute to Scotland some of their most 
(al(‘nt(‘d brcthn'ii, who wctc cajiaMe of pn'aching jiacific and salutary doctrines 
to the people', and of turning their hostility into friendsliip ()rd('rs were also 
transmitted to the inagi.strat<‘s of London and other principal towns in the 
kingdom, din'Cting them to invite merchants and traders to settle in Ber- 
wick, under jaomise of ample privileges and immunities, and, m the antici- 
pation that these pacific measures nifJtht still be inadequate to keep dowm the 
spirit of n'sHtanee, li(‘ emptied th(* prisons throughout England of several 
thousands of criniiiials condetiiried for murder and other heinous offences, and 
pres(‘nted thtMii with a fr(‘(‘ ])ardon on the condition of their serving him in 
ins Scottish wars '' 

Amid this scene oi a])})arent submission li^lw'ard Baliol held a mock 
parliaiiK'iit i,l Ivhnbiirgh, F(‘l)ruary 10th, 1334, for the gratification of his 
ally, the king ot I^uigland. The obligation of honiagefcnd feudal service to 
the king of I'mgland was undertaken by Edward Bah(/ in the fullest extent; 
the town of BcTwick was given *up; and as King Edward w%s desirous to 
hold a large portion of Scotland under his immediate and direct authority, 
Baliol, by a sokiinn insiniment, made an absolute surrender to England of 
th(* frontier provinces of l^'rvvi^kshire, Roxburghshire, Selkirkshire, Peeblc- 
shire, and Dumfrie.sshire, togetlier with Lothian itself, in all its thn‘e divisions, 
thus yielding up the whole land between the northern and southern Roman 
rampart, and restricting Scotland to the possessions beyond the estuaries 
of Fortl#arid Clyde, inhabited of old by the free Caledonians. For the rem- 
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nantfi of the kingdom, thus mutilated and dismembered, Baliol paid homage. 
At the same parliament Baliol, by ample cessions and distributions of terri- 
tory, gratified the Disinherited lords, to whose valour he owed his extraordi- 
nary success. A quarrel arose amongst these proud barons which had im- 
portant consequences. 


SrOTLANI) RISES AGAIN T'NDER MORAY A.D ) 

About this time Sir Andrew Moray of Rothwell, made prisoner, as we 
have seen, at Roxburgh, ('scaped or was lilierated from prison, and his appear- 
ance in Scotland, with tlie disc'cml among tlie English barons, was a sig- 
nal for a geiK'ral insurrection of the rovalists. Moray was joined by the 
discontented Mowbray. Richard Talbot, marching southward, was attacked 
and defc'ated by William K('ith of Cialston, w'ho had distinguished hirns(df 
at the sieg(‘ of Berwick Sir Andrew Moray, with his nc'W ally, Mowbray, 
besieged tlu' ])ow('rful Ih'iiry de Jk'aiimont in his fortress of i)und('arg in 
Buchan, and hy cutting off the sujiplu's of water eompc'lk'd him to surrender, 
and put him to a great ransom. The inqiulse Vx'came general through Scot- 
land The men of Bute arose against the lOnglish n])tairi, slew him, and 
sent his head to their masti'r, tlu' St('wart of Scotland, In Annandale and 
in Ayrshin', wlu'n* l^ruce had Ins family estate's, the royalists gatliered on 
ev(‘ry sid(‘. 

The Stewart had distinguished himself by bis braA'cry and generosity of 
disposition By uuiV(Tsal a])i)iobation of the royalists this gallant and amiable 
young man was a.''Soeiated in the regency. Tlu' young ('arl of Moray, son of 
the lu'roie Randolpli, was returned from France', aa hit her he had fled after 
the battle of Ilahdon Hill, and jiushed DaAud Hustings of Strut hbogie so hard, 
that ho not only eompe'lk'd him to surrend(*r, but found iiK'ans to induces him 
to join the ron(]U('ror. Baliol fled into lOngland, th('r('by shoAving plainly 
hoAV slight Ava.s Ins reliance on any supiiort save such as cana' from that king- 
dom, and hoAV ste'udily the great bulk of the Scottish nation wer^ attached 
to the legitimate lu'ir of Bruce. 

EdAvard III advaneed into Scotland November, 1334 He met no oppo- 
sition, for the Scots brought no army to the field, but he was assailed by Avant 
and the stormy Aveatber incident to the season , and so little Avas Edward's repu- 
tation rais('d liy this incursion, that th^earl of March, a nobleman uniformly 
guid('d ))v bis own int('r(‘st, chose that very crisis to r(?nounee the allegiance 
of lOiiglaiid 

The rliK'fs of the loyal Scots noAv assembled a parliament at Dairsie, 
in I''if(‘, Ajiril, 1335, in oi'der to settle upon a combined plan of operations for 
the liberation of the country. But tlKur counsels came to no useful or steady 
result, chiefly owing to the presumption of David de Slrathbogie, earl of 
Athol, Avlio a.ssumodl i specu's of superiority wliich the Scottish nobles could 
not endun'! Tlu' jailiament broke uji in great disorder. It may be that 
this discord ‘'vas altende'd aaiUi some conifeciuonces indin'ctiy advantageous 
to Scotland. As the jiarliainent could not agree upon raising a large army, 
they could not commit the impnidence of risking a general action. In the 
summer succeeding, EdAvard again invaded Scotland on the east marches, 
July 1st, 1335; w'hilc Baliol, AiAdth a body of Welsh troops and foreigners, 
entered on the west. They laid w'aste the country with fire and sw'ord 
AAiith emulous severity. The Scots kept King Robert’s testament in recol- 
lection ; and lurking among the woods and valleys, they fell by surprise upon 
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Buch English aa separated themselves from the main body, or straggled from 
the march in their thirst for plunder. 

In the end of July a large body of Flemish men-at-arms landed at Berwick, 
in the capacity of auxiliaries to England. These strangers, commanded by 
Guy count of Namur, conceiving the country entirely undefended, advanced 
feark^sly to Edinburgh, at that time an open town, the castle having been 
demolished. Count Guy had scarce arrived there when an army of Scottmh 
royalists, commanded by the earls of Moray and March and Sir Alexander 
Ramsay, attacked him. The battle took place on the Borough Moor, and 
was fiercely disputed for some time, till the knight of Liddesdale, who had 
escaped or been ndeased from his English captivity, swept down from the 
Pentland Hills, and turned the scale of battle. The Flemings retired into the 
city, and fought their way as they retreated up to tlie hill where the castle 
l:iy in ruins. They were speedily obliged to capitulate. The Scots treated 
their valiant prisoners with much courtesy, releasing them on their parole 
not to fight against David, and sending an escort to see the foreigners safe 
into England. 

Uiiliapjiily, the regent earl of Moray went hiinscdf wnth the party, and on 
his n‘tiirri l(h\ards Lothian, aft(T dismissing the Flemings, was made pris- 
oner anil Ihro-wn into Ikiniboiough Castle Thus the services of the worthy 
successor of Htindol|)h were, for a time, lost to his country The English 
continued tlieir niMigi's, and with ^uch success that men were reduced to 
iis(‘ that sort ol lip-homage winch the heart refuses “11 you askf‘d a grown- 
up person," savs un old historian, “who was his king, he dared make no other 
an-wei save by iiaining Edward Baliol; wliile the undisseinbling frankness 
ol childhood answen'd the saiiu' (pii'stion with tht' name of David Bruce.” 

Scotland being in this low condition, and Edward having received the 
submission of tlie vi'isatile earl of Athol, restored to tliai powerful nobleman 
his large English ('states, and named him ix'gent or governor of Scotland under 
Baliol. The Stewart, over whom this David di* Strathbogie seems to have 
possessed but ton much influence, was also induced, contrary to his interests, 
ii'- neaily concerned in tlie succe^vsioii, to acknowdedge Baliol as his sovereign. 
After foitifyiiig Perth, and rebuilding the castles of Edinburgh and Stirling, 
Edward the Third returnexJ to his own dominions. 

Tlie irresistible pi(\s^ure of immediate superiority of force being once 
more remijved, the spint of deterinin(*d n^sistance began again to manifest it- 
self The Scottish lr)yahsts once ipr^e chose for their head Sir Andrew Moray 
of Bothwell Moray, joined by tlie (‘arl of March and the knight of Liddes- 
dale, came ''inldenly on the earl of Aihol, then lying in the forest of Kilblain, 
whose troo]).'-, suddenly and herc(*Iy at tackl'd in a spc'cies of pass, gave way 
on all sule.s Tlic pari of Atliol was .sUiady in personal courage, though fickle 
m political attachment . lie looked round willi scorn on his fugitive followers, 
and striking Ins hand on a huge rock which lay near him said, “Thou and I 
will this (lay fly togeth(‘r.” Five knights of his household abode fought, and 
fell with him, refusing all quarter. Edward himself ^vanced Jo avenge the 
death of a po^verful, li not a stcafly, partisan. He kjciinto ScQjLland a numer- 
ous army, whicli wa.st('d the country as far as Moray, carrying devastation 
wherever he w'ciit. But he had then done the utmost which was in his power, 
compelled to retreat by the consequences to his own army of the very 
desolation which they themselves had made. But no sooner w'as the weight 
and presemie of the English host withdrawn than all the Scottish patriots 
were again in arms in every quarter of the country, assaulting and storming, 
or surpilsing by stratagem, the garrisons that had been left to overawe them. 
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and proving that they were worthy to have been subjects of the Bruce, by 
the intelligence with which they executed his precepts. The regent dis- 
tinguished himself in this war as much by his alertness in seizing opportunities 
of advantage, as he had done when opposed to Edward by the prudence which 
affords none to the enemy. 

In the mean tiiiu' war broke out between France and England. On October 
7th, 1337, King Edw'ard publicly asserted his claim to tlie throne of that king- 
dom; yet, with this new and more dazzling oliject in his view, he did not turn 
his eyes from the conquest of Scotland. The earls of Salisbury, Arundel, 
and Norfolk were intrust(‘d with the command of the nortliern army, and the 
former laid siege to the strong castle of Dunbar, defended, in the absence of 
the earl of March, by his wife, the daughter of the heroic Thomas Randolph, 
earl of Moray, and animated by a portion of his courage. 

This lady, whom the common people used to call Black Agnes of Dunbar, 
was one of those by whose encouragement, according to a phras(‘ of Froissart,' 
a man may become of double strength m the hour of danger. She daily 
made the round of the walls in sight of besiegers and besieg(‘d, and caus(‘d the 
maidens of her tram to wijie the battleuKuits with their handkerchiefs, wdien 
the stones from the engines struck them, as if in scorn of the luiglish artillery. 
At one time, by engaging him in a impended plot to recinve surrender of the 
castle from a traitorous party within, she had wdl nigh made the carl of 
Salisbury Ikt prisoner. On anothi'r occasion, an arrow shot by an archer of 
her train struck to the heart an English knight, in spite ol his being com- 
pletely armed “Tlu'O' goes one of my lady’s tirmg-pms,” said Montague, 
earl of Salisbury “ llu' i - > ..dess’s love-shafts pierc(‘ to the heart ” 

The good knight Sir Alexander Ram.say contrived, bv means of a light 
ve.sscl and a dark night, to tliiow into th(‘ casiK' a suj>pl> of provisions and 
soldiers. This was announced to the besi(‘g(Ms by a sally, and they were so 
much disheait('iied as to raise the sieg(', which had last(‘d five months, and 
retire from before Dunbar with little honoin 

Similar a(l\antages were gained by the patriot.s all through Scotland. 
The state, inde<‘(l, sustainecl a heavy loss in the death of Sir Andrew Moray, 
the regent, wdaa after all his battles and dangers, expired in peace at nis castle 
of Avoch, in Ross. Brother-in-law of the Bruce, and one of the last of his 
leaders, he evinced till his dying day the .spirit of valour, sagacity, and patriot- 
ism which merited that distinguished alliance 


REOENC’Y OF ROBERT THE STEWART OF SCOTLAND 

The Stewart of Scotland, freed from the baneful influence which the angli- 
cised earl of Athol had exercised over him, wius now' chosen sole regent, and 
show'ed himself w’orthy of th(' trust, lie commenced the siege of Perth, as- 
sisted by five shijis ♦f war and some men-at-arms, which w'ere sent from 
France. Tli^' regent \;as assisted in pressing this siege by the abilities of 
AVilliarn Bullock, an eeelesiastie who loveA tlie battlcfieUl oi« the political 
scenes of the cabinet better than mass or matins. He showed the hardihood 
of his character during a total eclipse of the sun, which took place in the 
midst of his operations. While all others, both wn the besieging army and 
garrison, were sinking under their superstitious fears, Bullock took advan- 
tage of the darkness, to w'heel his military engines so close to the wall that 
wl^en the sunshine returned the besieged found themselves under the neces- 
sity of surrendering. The Stew’art was equally successful in reducin^^ Stirling 
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and other English posts to the north of the Forth, and bringing the whole 
country to the j^ace of King David. 

Other Scottish leaders distinguished themselves in different provinces. 
Sir William Douglas, the knight of Liddesdale, totally expelled the English 
from Teviotdale. A still more important accjuisition on the Scottish part 
was that ol Edinburgh Castle, which Edward III had fortified when in Scot- 
land during his last campaign 

Sir Alexander Itamsay, the same who gallantly relieved the castle of Dun- 
bar, yielded to iKaie of the champions whom we have named in devotion to 
the cause of his country. His fame for chivalry was so high, that no Scottish 
youth of tliat neighbourhood was held worthy of esteem unless he had proved 
his gallantry by riding for some time in llamsay’s band. 


'IHE RETURN OF THE YOUNG KING DAVID II (l.'Ml AD; 


Ry tlie aehievenu'uts of these brave men the English force was so much 
weakened throughout Scotljuid, and the goviTiuruuit of the l(‘gal monarch 
so completely restored, lliat it was thought advisable that King David and 
his consort should reluiij from Fjanc(‘ to their ovn kingdom ' They landed 
at the smjdl piJid of lnv(‘rbervu‘ in Kincardinesiiire in the month of May, 
1341 

In the same spimg Sir Alexander Ramsay added to his long list of ser- 
vices the important ac(iuisilioii of the eastle of Roxburgli, wliieh, according 
to tlif desperate fashion of tlu* times, he took by esealadi' 

Unbappily tlio nioile wliieh the young and iiu'xperienced king took to 
re\\ard tins galkaiit action jiroved fatal to the brave knight by wdiom it was 
achiev('d David conferri'd on Ramsay the slu'riffdom of Roxburgh as a 
fitting distmction to one wlio had taken the jirineipal fortress of the county. 
The kiiighl of Liddesdale, wlio hatl large possessions m Roxburghshire, and 
preteiisu)ns hv lu.-^ sci vices to the sheriffdom, was deejily off(*nded liy the 
jirefercnec' giv(*Ti to Ramsay. Ih' came upon Sir Alexander Ramsay, accom- 
panied with an ariii(‘d foree, while lie w’as exercising justice at Hawick, dis- 
[)ersed liis hnv attendants, wouiid(‘d him while on the lieneh of justice, threw 
him on a liorse, and through many a \vild bog and inouiitain path carried 
him to his solitary and desolate castle of the Hermitage, where lie cast him 
into the dung(‘oii of tliat lonely aiifi darksome fortress. The noble captive 
was left vitli Ills rankling wounds to .‘■truggle with thirst and hunger, support- 
ing for some time a miserable existence by means of gram which fell from a 
granary al)o\e, until deatli relieved him from suffering. 

Th(‘ most de.gi aceful fiart of this hideoiLs story remains to be told. David 
whoso favour, imiirudently evinced, had caused the murder of the noble 
Ramsay, saw himself obliged, by the w'eakrio.ss of his government and the 
pressure of the disorderly times, not only to iiardon/he inhuman assassin, 
but to grace him with tlie keeping of the castle of Roxlfcrgh, whfch the valour 


n.nnif o ^ I ** Bteadfasliicss wilt, whicJi I'liilip had cham- 

FiancM-. and the outbreak of the Anglo-French 
wf>uld have keen hiird beset in the unequal struggle witli Its southern 
PI a r the cv'idenee if had guen of its tnnrvellous powers of resistance, even before 

Won.e flufticicnlly galling to English prestige It would ill 

‘lepreciativeand often malignant aspcr8ions,of the English chroniclers 
and historians because he manfully refuw^d to own himself a usurper at his English vassal’s 
Slim mons and faithfully championed the rights of his young of Scotland,— MacHin- 
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of his murdered victim had won from the enemy, and the sheriffdom of the 
county, which was rendered vacant by his murder. 

A fate similar to that of Ramsay was sustained by a victim less deserving 
of pity. Bullock, the fighting ecclesiastic, who had deserted the standards 
of England for tliosc of Scotland, and had taken so great a share in the reduc- 
tion of Perth, was suddenly, by the royal order, seized on by Sir David Ber- 
keley, thrown into the castle of Lochendorb in Morayshire, and there, like 
Ramsay, starved to death." 

It is difficult to imagine a more lamentable picture than that presented 
by the utter desolation of Scotlaiul at this period. The famine, which had 
been felt for some y(‘ars, now raged in the land. Many of the Scots had 
quitted their country in despair, and taken refuge in Flanders; others, of 
the poorer sort, wer(‘ flriv(‘n into the woods, and, in the extremities of hunger, 
feeding like swine upon the raw nuts and aeorns which they gathered, were 
seized with discAises which earned them off in great agony. The continued 
miseries of w^ar n'duced the country round Perth to the state of a d(‘sert, 
wliere there w’as lUMlher house for man nor liarbour for cattle, and the wild 
d(‘cr coming down from the mountains resumed poss(‘Ssion of the desolate 
region, and ranged in herds within a short distance of the town. 

It is even said that some unhappy wri'tches witc drivim to such extrem- 
ities of want and misiMV as to prey upon human tleslr and that a horrid 
being, vulgaily calk'd Phristick'ik, from the iron hook with wdiich he seized 
his victims, took up his abode in the mountains, and, assist! d by a ferocious 
female w’itli whom he lived, lay in ambush for tlu' travelk'rs w'ho passed 
near liis den, and metliodically (‘xercised the trade* of a cannibal. The story 
is [K'rhaps too dreadful for belud, yx't W'yntoiin.* wlio relates it, is in no 
respect giv('n to the marvellous, and a similar event is locordcd as late as 
the reign of James the Second. 

These wietche<] cannibals w'ere delected, comlemned, and burned to 
death. Famine, and the wTctched slufts by which men strove to avoid its 
rage, brouglit on disease, their natural consequence A pestilence' swept the 
land in IdoO and destroyed many of the enfeebled inhabitants, wlule others 
emigrate!! to France and Flanders, forsaking a country on wdiich u seemed 
to have jileased Heaven to empty the bitterest vials of its wrath. And the 
termination of tlu'se misfortunes w'as far distant " 

Tlu* almost contemiioraneous reigns of David II and Edward III reversed 
the jiosition of the two countries: ScoKaml had noAv one of its feeblest and 
England one of its most powerful kings. Had not the love of liberty become 
lh(* lifc'-blood of both nobles and commons in Scotlanrl it must have suc- 
cumbt*d 111 the desjierate struggle ^ 

David the Second wxis. as might be expected from the .son of Robert Bruce, 
dauiitlesslv intrcjad. Ih' ] assessed a goodly person (a strong recommenda- 
tion to tlu* common peopled, and skill in martial exercise's. Hut. his education 
at the couit of FianJ*e ha<l giv(*n him an uncontrollable love of pleasure, 
lie W’as youicg also, bf\’ng only about eighteen w’hen he landed at Inverbervie, 
and totally irfexjuTienced Such was the 'situation and disfjosition of the 
juvenile king of a countiy at once as.saile(l by' foreign w’ar with an enemy of 
superior force, by civil faction and discord in its most frightful shape, by 
raging pestilence and w'astmg famine. It w’as only the additional curse of 
a weak and imprudent prince that could have added fresh gall to so much 

[* This W’as the famous Black Death whlcli rava^jed Europe. In Scotland it was called, 
before it reached north, “the foul death of the English”, aftei that it was called “the first 
pestilence ”J 
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bitternefis. The ablest and most trustworthy counsellor whom. David could 
have consulted was unquestionably the Stewart, who had held the regency 
till he resigned it on the king’s arrival. But, failing heirs of David’s body, 
of which none as yet existed, the Stewart w^as heir to the throne, and princes 
seldom love or greatly trust their successors when not of their own imme- 
diate family. 

DAVID IWADTSfl ENGLAND AND IS CAPTURED AT NEVILLE’s CROSS A D ) 

As Edward w’as absent in France, the time hail seemed favourable for 
an attack upon the frontiers Several attempts wth' niadi* without decisive 
success on either side, which led to a 
truce of two years, ending on Martin- 
mas, 1 346. This cessation of arms was 
made betw'oen England and France, 
jind Scotland was included. David 
and his subjects, however, became 
weary of the truce, which ^^}ls broken 
oh by a lierce incursion ol the knight 
of Liddchdale into England In J346 
David prepared foi an invasion upon 
a much larger scale, and summoned 
the whole array of Scotland, whether 
Highland or Lowland, to assemble at 
Perth. David’s army marked its 

progri'ss by the usual course of fero- 
cious devastation, the more censured 
in that age, bi'causi* the patrimony of 
Saint Cuthiierl experienced no lavour 
or protection. The great riortliern 
barons of England, Pi’rev and Neville, 

Musgrave, Seiope, and Hastings, as- 
sernliled their forces in numbers suf- 
ficient to show tliat, thougli the 
conqueror of C'rcey witli his victorious army was absent in France, there were 
Eiiglidimen enough left at home to protect the frontiers ol his kingdom 
from violation 

King David advanced to the park called B(‘aurepaire, near Durham (by 
corruption Bear Park), and took up his quarters there, although the ground 
was so iiitersecti'd by inclosures as to render it difficult to draw up the troops 
in order, and impos-sible for the divisions duly to support each other. 

The knight of Liddesdalc had advanced, on the morning of October 17th, 
1346, wit !i four hundred men-at-arms, to collect forage and provisions, when, 
at Neville’s (Voss, lie unexix'ctedly found himself in Jiresence of the whole 
English armv. He was attacked, charged, routiMj, Jiid sufferfd great loss. 
He and the remains of his division had but time to gallop irfto the Scottish 
camp and give the alarm, when the enemy were upon them. 

The Scottish army was hastily drawn up in three divisions, as wtU as 
the broken and subdivided nature of the ground permitted. The right was 
commanded by the earl of Moray; the centre by the king in person; the left 
by Liddesdale, the Stewart of Scotland, and the earl of Dunbar. This arrange- 
ment was hardly accomplished ere the English archers, to the number of ^ten 
thousaitl, came within sight. 
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The numerous inclosures cramped and interrupted the Scottish system of 
defence, and at length the right wing, under the carl of Moray, began to fly. 
The English cavalry broke down on them, and completed the rout. Amid 
repeated charges, and the most dispiriting slaughter by the continuous dis- 
charge of the English arrows, David showed that he had the courage though 
not the talents of his father He was twice severely wounded with arrows, 
but continued to encourage to the last the few of his peers and officers who 
were still fighting around him. At lengtli, in a close incite, a Northumber- 
land knight, named Copland, grappled with David and made him prisoner, 
but not i)efore the king had struck out two of Copland’s front teeth. 

On the fall of the royal baniKn, the Stewart and the earl of March, who 
had not as y(‘t sustained much los.*^, despairing of being able to aid the king 
or restore the battle, withdrew from the field in tolerable order, and carried 
their division and such as rallied under their standards back into Scotland. 
David II, it has been thought, considi'red this ndreat as resembling a d(*sertion, 
th(‘ mon‘ suspicious, as tlie ni'xt luur to the crown was at. its head The 
captive king was conveyed to London, and afterwards, in solemn procession 
to the Tower, attimded by a guard of twenty thousand men. and all the city 
coinpanu's in eonijilete pageantry There remained slain on the fatal field 
of Neville’s Cross the earls of Moray and Strathearn, David de la Hay the 
high constable of Scotland, llobert Keith the great marshal, the chamberlain, 
and the chane(‘llor, with very many nn'ii of rank. Of the lower classes, at 
least fifteen thousand are computed to have fallen 

The nation of Scotland was but b(‘gmning to draw its bieath after its 
unparalleled sufferings during the civil vai, wlien it was, to all appearance, 
totally prostrateil by the blow to which David had imprudently exposed 
his realm The whole border counties of Scotland surrender(‘d themselves 
without atternptmg an unavailing dehaiei*. The line of the frontiers was 
earned northward to the soutlu'rn borders of Lothian, and was afterwards 
pushed still farther north The king of England abusinl his victory by cruelty 
lie brought two of his nohk* eaj>tives, the earls of Merileilh, and Duncan 
call of Fife, to trial, for having turned to Bruce’s yiarty, after honing been 
liegemen to lialiol. Both earls were convicted of high treason, an\l the earl 
of Menteiih suffered the hideous punishment annexed to that crime by the 
English law. Yet while thus severely punishing those who had been traitors, 
ns it was called, to Baliol, Edward had no purpose of restoring to his ally 
any delegated power in Scotland 


ROnEHT THE STEW ART AC.AIX RECOMES REGENT (lIMG A D ) 

Upon this, howTver, as well as other occasions of imminent peril, the 
Scottish poo])le, on the very brink of ruin as an indep(‘ndent nation, found 
a remedy in their owi dauntless courage. TIk' nobility who had escaped 
from the fielH of NeviF.^’s Cros.<^ restored the^ Stewairt of Scotland, heir of the 
crowm, to the i^gericy of the kingdom, in placi' of the iinprisoned‘king. Yield- 
ing up the southern jiruviiiees, wffiieh he could not defend, the Stew'art placed 
the country north of the Forth in as strong a [losture as he could, and amid 
terror and disturbance maintained a show of government and good order. 
At this critical period William Lord Douglas returned from France, where 
he had been bred to urms, and, with the active valour of his uncle, the good 
LcA’d James, expelled the English invaders from his own domains of Douglas- 
dale, and in process of time from Ettrick Forest and Teviotdale, provinces 
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of which the warlike population had been long followers of this chivalrous 
family. 

The consequences of these successes would probably have been a furious 
invasion of Scotland, had it depended entirely upon the will of Edward III. 
But the consent of the English barons was necessary, and they were little 
disposed to aid in a renewal of those expensive and destructive hostilities 
which had bi‘en so often and so fruitlessly waged against Scotland. The king 
of England, therefore, reluctantly consentetl to a truce with the Stewart, 
which he lenewed from time to time, as lie began to conceive designs of at 
once filling his coffers with a large ransom for his royal prisoner, David, and 
to secuH' a nglit of succession to the Scottish throne by other means than 
open war. With this view, tin' royal captive was treated with more kindness 
than at first, and (to sharjM'ii, perhaps, his appetite for restoration to free- 
dom and to his kingdom) he was allowed to visit Scotland on making oath 
and finding hostag(‘s to return in a time limited 

Inipalituit as hi.s )iiedecc.''Sor, William the Lion, David seems to have been 
iciidv to submit his kingdom to tlu‘ soven'ignty ol ICdward, and yield up 
oi)c(‘ mor(‘ the (]uc^li()ii ol supremacy, m order to obtain his personal free- 
dom He ap])ears e\cn to hine taken some steps for that purpose. But 
when the pulst' ol the Scottish nobles was sound(‘d on this subj(‘ct, they made 
an unanimous du claration, that ihough tliey would joyfully impoverish them- 
sclv(‘.s to ])urchase w-ith nioniw the freedom of their sovereign, they would 
never agie(‘ to siineiidei, for that or any oduT object, the independence of 
their country. Da\id was, therefor^' obliged to return to his eaptivity 

A treaty for the lansoiii of Davul w’as cvimtually {igr(‘e(l upon by com- 
missioiKU's at Niwvoa'^tk', for 90,(K)0 marks sterling, wducli sum w'as to be 
paid u\) l)y instalments of 10, 000 maiks yearly All th(‘ nobilily of the king- 
dom, and all the meiehants, w'en* to beeonu' hound for tlie regular pay- 
ment ol these huge sums The greater jiart of tlie Seottisli nobles thought 
this an exorbiOint diMiiaiul for the lilierty of a prince of moderate talents, 
without ln'iis of Ins body, and attached to idle jdeasures Wliile the estates 
were doubting wdiethei or not the treaty should be ratified, the arrival of a 
brave Fn’iieh kniglit, d(' (laienei^re (or (^a^aIl(*i^res), with a small but se- 
l(‘et(‘(l body of knights and esquires, and a large sum of 40,000 moulons 
of gold, to b(‘ distributed among tlie Scots nobles on condition of their 
breaking the tiuee and invading England, ilecided their re.solution. They 
n-adily adojited, at whatever futaie risk, the course which W'as attended 
with receiving money instead of that which involved their own paying it. 
Indeed, tlu' Northumbrian borderers them.'^elvps made the first aggression, 
by invading and sjioiling the land.s of the carl of March. The Douglas and 
the call ot Maieh determined on repri.sals. 

These Seottish nobles eondueled their inroad as men w^cll acquainted 
with tlu‘ stratagems of border warfare ‘ The earls of Angus and March, 
assisted liy the Enmch auxiliaries, made themselves ma-sters of the impor- 
tant town of Berwick, but failed to obtain possessii^i of the (^stlc. At this 
important Crisis, the French, *who had done various feats^ of arms under 
Eugene dc Garencl^^e, took their leave and returned homo, disgusted with 
the service in Scotland.” Their national valour induced them to face with 
readines.s tlie dangers oft the w'arfare; but their manners and habits made 
them impatient of the lough fare and fierce manners of their allies. 

[! ittiam Ramsay captured Sir Thomas Gray in an ambu'seade at Nlsbet ] 

i Rives at lengtii tlieir vivid impreflBinns of the contrast of the rude nortlawith 

the coifftly luxuries to which they were accustomed.] 
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THE LAST OF THE BALIOLS SURRENDERS THE CROWN TO EDWARD HI 

(1356 A D.) 

Edward III no sooner heard of the defeat at Nisbet and the surprise of 
Berwick, tlmn lie passed over from Calais, and appeared before the town 
with a great part of that veteran army which had been so often victorious 
in France, and large nanforcenients, who emulated their valour. The Scots 
who had gamed the town had had no time to store themselves with provi- 
sions, or make other iircjiarations for defence. They capitulated, therefore, 
for permission to evacuate the town, of which Edw’ard obtained possession 
by the terror of his appt'arance alone 

Berwick regained, it was now the object of Edw'ard III to march into 
Scotland, and to put a final end to the interruptions which the Scottish W’ars 
so repeatedly oflenMi to his oiierations in Fiance. He determined, being now 
in possession of all ini'ans sup}J 0 .s(‘d adecpiate to the jnirpose, to make a final 
con([Ucst of tlie kingdom, and forcibly unite it, as his grandfather had joined 
Wales, to th(‘ larger and richer ixirtion of the island 

lint as, lik(‘ that grandfath(‘r, Edward III had not Imsure to conquer 
kingdoms for other men, it was n(*ce.‘^sary for him to clear the way of the 
claims of Haliol, whom he had InthiTto professixl to regard as the legitimate 
king of Scotland This wa^ ('asily arranged, for Edward Baliol was, m the 
hands ol ICdward Jll, a far moi(‘ flexible' tool than his father had proved in 
those of Ivlward 1. Ikang a men' phantom, whom Edward could summon 
upon the scene and dismiss! at pU'asuie, he was jirobably very easily moulded 
to the purpoM' of the king of haiglaiid, and of frei' consent and good-will 
underwent the ceremony of di'gradation to which his father, after failing in 
all attempt.s al resistaiici', had b(*en conqx'lk'd to submit, and which procured 
liini tlie dishonoural)l(' nickname of Tooni Tabard, or Empty Jacket Edward 
Ikdiol aj)peaie<l before* lulward at Roxbmgh attired in all the symbols of 
royalty, of which he lormally divested himself, and laying his golden crown 
at the feet of the* h]nghsh king, ceded to him all right, title, and interest 
w'hieh he had oi might elaim in tlu* .sovereignty of Scotland. Ir^uerdoii 
of Ills j)lianey, HalioI, Avheii retiring into private life, w’as to be t ndow'i'd 
by I'kiward HI Avith a sum of 5,(Kj{) marks, and a stipend or annuity of 
2,000 iiounds sterling a year With this splendid income Edwaird Bahol 
retiie'd into privacy and obscurity, and is never again mentioned in history. 
The sjiirit of ('nteipn.'^f' w'hioh dictated tile invasion of Scotland in 1332 and 
the advi'iiturous attack upon the Scottish encampment at Dujqilin Muir, 
shows itsc'lf in no other ])art of his conduct. He died childless in the year 
1303, and thus ended in his person the Iiik* of Baliol, wdiose pretensions had 
cost Scotland sf) deai 

I'DW'ARD’S futile invasion (i:i56 A.D ) 

The campaign whieV, Edward designed should be decisive of the fate of 
Scotland now apfiroachcd The Scottish nobles, more wise in c^amity than 
success, resoh^ed to practi.se the lessons of defensive w^ar which had been 
.bequeathed to them by their deliveri'r. King Robert. 

Edward no sooner entered Scotland than he fohnd his troops in want of 
every species of supply, save what they bore along wuth them. Incensed at 
the difficulties and privations by which he was surrounded, Edward vented 
his lyrath in reckless and indiscriminate destruction, burning every town and 
village which he approached, witliout sparing the edifices which werb dedi- 
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cated to heaven and holy uses. The fine abbey church at Haddington, called 
the Lamp of Lothian, from the beauty of its architecture, was burned clown, 
and the monastery, as well as the town itself, utterly destroyed. These 
ravages caused the period (February, 1356) to be long remembered by the 
title of the Burnt Candlemas. 

Edward had expected to meet his victualling ships, which had been 
ilespatched to Berwick; but no sail appeared on the shipless seas. After 
waiting ten days among the ruins of Haddington, his difficulties increasing 
with every minute*, Edw’artl at length learned that a storm had dispersed his 
fleet, not one of which had been able to enter the firth of Forth. Retreat 
was now inevitable: the sufferings of the English soldiers rendered it dis- 
oidcrly, and it was attended with proportional loss. The Scots, from moun- 
tains, dingh'H, forests, and jiathless wildernesses, approached the English 
army on every side, watching it as the carrion crows and ravens wait on a 
tainted flock, to flestroy such os fall down through weakness. To avoid 
returning through the w’asted province of Berwickshire, Edward involved 
himself in the defiles of the upper part of Tt'viotdale and Ettrick Forest, 
where lie suffered mucli loss from the harassing attacks of Douglas, and on 
one oecu'^ion vi^ry narrowly escafa'd being made prisoner. 

I) win 11 RKTTTIINS FROM CAPTIVITY (IV, 7 A D ) 

The failure of this great entc'rpnse, tlu* fifth in wdiich the attempt of in- 
vasion had been foiled, seems to linvi induced Edward to lesort to other means 
than those of ofieii and avowed hostility for the establislimcnt of his pow’er 
in iScotland, an object which he eoneeived to be still WTthin his reach. Tlie 
temp(‘r of his royal pri^oiu'r Dnvid Bruce was now, by his long confinement 
111 I'jigland, become w'ell known to him, and he doubted not that by some 
agreement with the selfish finiice he might secure that interest in Scotland 
and its government of which the jieople wth' so jealous. A preliminary step 
to such an iiitrigui* w'us the (i(‘liv(Ty of Davul from his long cajitivity, and 
the (“stiihlisliiiH'iit of ]i(‘ace between llie nations By the final agreement 
at Berwick between the eomiiiis.sioners for (‘ach kingdom, October 3rd, 
1357, David’s ransom, augmented since the last treaty, was fixed at 100, (XX) 
marks, to be discharged by partial jiaymeiits of 10,000 marks yearly. 
Th(‘ nobles, churehnien, and burgc*sses of Scotland bound themselves to see 
the instalments regularly fiaid, aiit! three nobles of the highest rank, who 
might, how'(‘V(‘r, b(‘ exchanged for others of the same degree from time to 
time, trigether with tw'eiity young men of quality, the son of the Stewart being 
iiiclutled, were surrendered to England as hostages. Thus wa.s David re- 
freerlom eleven y(‘ars after having been made prisoner at the battle 
of Neville s Cross The terms, on the whole, were rather more severe than 
those proposed three years before, when the treaty was broken off by the in- 
terest of Franco. 

The first thing, after hi.s return, which marked ihe tendency of David’s 
political fceniigs and attachinofits was iiis predil(*ction for vkits to England, 
and long residiuices there, which became so frequent as to excite a feeling 
among his subjects that they did but waste their substance in needlessly 
ransoming a sovereign v«io preferred the land of his captivity to his own 
clominions. A trifling incident also occurred soon after his liberation, which 
manifested an arrogant, vain, and unfeeling temper. As the people, eager 
to see their lon^ab^,nt king, pressed into nis presence with more affection 
man i^vcrence, David snatened a mace from an attendant, and laying aTOut 
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him with his own royal hand, taught his liege subjects in future to put their 
loyal feelings under more ceremonial restraint.^' 

Meanwhile, under this change of measures Scotland gradually improved, 
and the people, unconscious of the hitlden designs which threatened to bring 
her down to the lev(‘l of a province of England, enjoyed the benefits and bless- 
ings of p(‘ace. The country presented a stirring and busy scene. Merchants 
from Pertli, Aberdeen, Kii kcaldy, Edinburgh, and the various towns and 
royal burghs, eomnienced a lucrative trade with England, and through that 
country with Flamh'rs, Zealand, France, and other parts of the continent; 
wool, hides, sheep and lamb skin^'. cargoes of fish, herds of cattle, horses, 
dogs of the chase, and falcons, \\cr(‘ (‘xported. 

Fnaiuent and nunieious ])arti(‘s of rich merchants, with caravans laden 
with their goods, and atteialed by companies of horsemen and squires, for 
the ])ur})oses of df'lence and secuiiiv, travelled from all paits of Scotland into 
England and tla* continent lOdward furnished them vith passjiorts, or 
.safe-conducts, and the pn'siTvalion of the.so instrument.s, amongst the Scot- 
tish rolls m th(' To\\('r, furnishes us with an authentic and curious picture of 
the commerce' of iIk* times On one nK'iiioiable occasion, in the space of a 
single month, a party of sixty-five mi'ichants obtained safi'-conducts to travel 
through hingland, for the purjxises of tradi', and tlu'ir warlike .suite amounted 
to no less than tvo hundied and thirty horsemen 

H(‘sld('s this, the Scottish youth, and many scholars of more advanced 
yeans, crowded to th(‘ colh'ges of i'higland, numerous parties of pilgrims 
(ravi'lh'd to the Aarious shriiu's of saints and martyrs, and were liberally 
welcomed and jirolecti'd, ^\hllsl, m those* Scottish districts \\hich were still 
in the hands ol tin' hlnghsh, Iklwanl, by jireserving to the inhabitants their 
ancient customs and jjrivih'ges, endea\ouied to overcome' the national antip- 
athy and conciliate the affections (►f the pe'oph'. Commissions were granted 
to his \ai urns ofheers in Scotland, e'mpowenng them to ree(‘i\c the homage and 
adheienee of the* Scots \\ho had hitherto ivfu.sed to acknowl(‘dge his authority; 
passports, and all otlu'r means of indulgence and pmtection, were ^Mthdrawn 
from .such as resisted or became objecl.s of sa^jiieion; and every nfieans was 
taken to stieiigtlK'H the few castles ^^hich he posse '.*<sed.'' 

The* ue'akiiess e)f l)a^id, vhei hael shown himself willing, would his sub- 
jects have* pe'rmitte'<l him, to sacrifice to Eelward the indepenelence e)f Scotland, 
by acknoNNle'dgmg him as leird paiamouiit, had encouraged the king of lOngland 
te) pro])ose* that, in place* of the* Stewart >>f Scotlanel, the grandson of Robert 
Bruce by his ilaughter Marjory, Lionel duke of (darence, the third son of 
h]elward 111 himse'll, shenilel be called to succeed to the, crown of Sceitland. 
This prefect sevins to have be'en kept closely concealed from the Sceittish 
nation at large until the- month of March, 1.303, when David Bruce ventured 
to bring it himself befeire' the* estates of the Scotti.sh parliament, convoked 
to meet at Scone*. The king of Scotland had lately become a w'ldowcr, by 
the death of (^uex'ii .Ioanna, eluriiig one of her visits to haigland. 

David Bn/ce iiropei^al to the estates of Scotland, “that, in the event of 
his dying wathtut lu'irs, they shoulel se*ttle tne crowm on one of the sons of 
the king of England lie })art icularly recommended the duke Lionel of 
Clarence as a w^orthy object of th(*ir choice, hinted that this w’ould insure a 
constant p(*ace between the two nations of Britain j. and become the means to 
induce the king of England to resign, fonnally and forever, all pretensions 
to the feudal supremacy, which had been the cause of such fatal struggles.” 

JThe estates of Scotland listened with sorrow and indignation to such a 
proposition, coming as it did from the lips of their sovereign, the son of the 
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heroic Robert Bruce. Instantly and unanimously they replied, “that they 
would never permit an Englishman to rule over them; that, by solemn acts 
of settlement sworn to in parliament, the Stewart of Scotland was called to 
the crown in default of the present king or issue of his body; that he was a 
brave man, and worthy of the succession: froin which, therefore, they refused 
to exclude him, by preferring the son of an alien enemy.” 

King David received, doubtless, this blunt refusal, which necessarily in- 
ferred a severe personal reproach, with shame and mortification, but made no 
reply; and the parliament, passing to other matters, appointed commissioners 
to labour at the great work of converting the piesent precarious truce between 
England and Scotland into a steady and pc'rmanent peace. But the pro- 
posal of altering the destination of the crown, although apparently passed 
from or withdrawn, remained tenaciously rooted in the minds of those whose 
interests had lieen assailed by it. The Stewart and his sons, with many of 
Ins kindred, the earls of March, Douglas, and other southern barons, assumed 
arms, and ciiti'red into bonds or h'agues to prevent, they said, the alteration 
of lli(‘ order of succession as fixed in the days of l^niee. The king armed in 
Ills turn, not^ as he alleg(‘d, to enforce an artcration ol the succession, but to 
restore good onler, and compel the a.-.>ociated lords to lay down their arms, in 
which h(‘ was successful. The Stewart and h.s assoeiates submitted them- 
selves, awi'd liy ii<e uiie\])ectetl sjiirit displayed by the king, and the numer- 
ous j)art> which continued to adhere to liini. Stewart hiinscdf, together 
with Douglas, March, and others associated in the league, were contented to 
ri'iiounce the obligation m ojx'ii parliament, convened at Inchmiirdoch, May 
Ibh, i;3t;3 The Stewart, upt'ii the same occasion, sw'ore on the gospels 
true liegi'dorii and fealty to David, under the penalty of forfeiting not only 
his own life and lands, but his and his family’s title of succession to the 
throne In reeonijiense of this prompt return to the duty of a subject, as 
w('ll as to soothe the ajipKdiensions for national inilependence which the pro- 
tiosd of th(‘ king had e.\( it(‘d, the right of succession to the throne, as sol- 
emnly efclal)lish(‘d iii th(‘ Stewart and liis sons, was fully recognised, and the 
earldom of ('arriek, onc(‘ a title of Robeit Bruce, was conferred on his eldest 
sf)n, afterwards Robert III. 


niK king’s hansom, and Edward’s efforts at a peaceful c'onquest of 

SC’OTLAND 

The imprudent David had hardly ratified the proceedings of the parlia- 
ment of Scone ere, forgetful of the danger he had lat(‘ly incurred, he repaired 
to London, and renewed with Edw’ard HI those intrigues which had for their 
object the alt('ralion of the succession. A new^ jilan w'as now drawn up for 
this purpose, at a conference hold between the two king.s and certain selected 
couns(dlors. November 23rd, 1363 By this the king of England, Edward III, 
was himself to l>e declared heir of King David, in case the former should die 
without male issue. Twenty-sev(^ conditions followec^ the objdbt of most 
of which seems To have been to reconcile the Scottish people to tlfe sway of an 
English monarch, by imparling to them a share in the advantages of English 
trade, by ratifying to north Britain its laws and independence as a separate 
kingdom, and, above all, by aischarging the ransom, which continued a heavy 
burden upon Scotland, of which only a tenth part had been yet paid. The 
national pride was to be flattered by the restoration of the fatal stone of 
mauguratmn, on which it was proposed that the king of England himsetf 
should beTrowned at Scone, after the Scottish manner. All claim of suprem- 
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acy was to be renounced; and the independence of Scotland, in church and 
state, was carefully provided for, together with an obligation on Edward, 
when he should succeed to the throne, binding him to use Scottish coun- 
sellors in all the national concerns of the kingdom, and to employ native Scots- 
men in all offices of trust. • • u • 

But the same schedule of articles contains a clause for giving the English 
king the command of the Scottish national and feudal levies; a condition 
which alone must have had the consequence of placing the country at Ed- 
ward’s unlimited disposal. The minutes of this conference open with a pro- 
vision of strict secrecy, and a declaration that what follows is not to be con- 
sidered as anything finally resolved upon or determined, but merely as the 
heads of a plan to be hereafter examined more maturely, and adopted, al- 
tered, or altogether thrown aside at pleasure. By the last article the king 
of Scotland undertook to sound the inclinations of his people respecting this 
scheme, and rejiort the result to the English king within fifteen days after 
Easter. It is probable that David, on his return to Scotlaml, found the 
scheme totally impracticable. 

A circumstance of })crsonal imprudence now added to the difficulties by 
which King David was surrountled. With a violence unbecoming his high rank 
and mature age he fell in love with a beautiful young woman, called Mar- 
garet Logie, daughter of Sir John Logie, executeil for accession to that plot 
against Robert Bruce which was prosecuted and punished in the times of 
the Black Parliament. The young lady w^as einiiK'ntly beautiful; and the 
king, finding he could not satisfy his passion othcTW’ise, gave her his hand in 
marriage, 1364. This unequal alliance scandalised his liaughty nobles, and 
seems to have caused an open rupture betw'ixt David and Ins kinsman the 
Stow'art, whose viiwvs to the crowm were plaei'd in danger of being disap- 
[lointed, if the fair lady should bear a son to her royal husband. It was 
probably on account of some (piarrel arising out of tins subji'ct of discord 
that King David seems to have throwm the Stew’art wdth his son, the lord of 
Badenoch, into prison, wdierc both wxtc long detained. 

The accomplishment of a general and enduring peace betwb^. the tw’o 
kingdoms w^as now the occupation of commissioners. The payment of the 
ransom of David was the principal obstacle. The first instalments had been 
discharged wdth tolerable regularity. For this effect the Scottish parliament 
had made great sacrifices. The whole wool of the kingdom, apparently its 
most productive subject of export, was directed to be delivered up to the 
king at a low’ rate [four marks a sack], and the surplus produced over prime 
cost in disposing of the commodity to the foreign merchants in Flanders 
w’as to be applied in discharge of the ransom. A property tax upon men of 
every degree was also imposed and levied. From these funds the sum of 
20,0(X) marks had been raised and paid to England. But since these pay- 
ments the destined sources had fallen short. The Scots had applied to the 
pope, who having already granted to the king a tenth of the ecclesiastical 
Denefices fhr the terfn of three years, refused to authorise any further tax 
upon the cle'rgy. They solicited France, who, as her owm k'lng w’as unran- 
somed and in captivity in England, had a fair apology for declining further 
assistance, unless under condition that the Scots w’ould resume the war with 
England, in which case they promised a contribution of 50,000 marks towards 
the ransom of King David. 

Scotland being thus straitened and without resources, the stipulated instal- 
ments of the ransom necessarily fell into arrear, and heavy penalties were, 
according to the terms of the treaty, incurred for default of paynlent. Ed- 
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ward acted the part of a lenient creditor. He was less intent on payment 
of the ransom than to place the Scottish nation in so insolvent a condition 
that the estates might be glad, in one way or other, to compromise that debt 
by a sacrifice of their independence. The penalties and arrears were now 
computed to amount to 100,000 pounds, to be paid by instalments of 6,000 
marks yearly. The truce was prolonged for about three years. These pay- 
ments, though most severe on the nation of Scotland, seem to have been 
made good with regularity by means of the taxes which the Scottish parlia- 
ment had imposed for defraying them: so that in 1369 the truce between 
the nations was continued for fourteen years, and the English conceded that 
the balance of the ransom, amounting still to 56,000 marks, should be cleared 
by annual payments of 4,000 marks. In this manner the ransom of David 
was completely discharged, and a receipt in full was granted by Richard II in 
the seventh year of his reign. These heavy but necessary exactions were not 
made without internal struggles and insurrections. 


DAVID DIVORCES HIS Wll‘E, HIS DEATH 0371 A.D ) 


Family discord broke out in tlie royal family. Margaret Logie, the young 
and beautiful Cjueen, was (*xpensive, like persons who are suddenly removed 
from narrow to opulent circumstances David’s passion was satiated, and he 
was desirous of dissolving the unequal marriage which he had so imprudently 
formed. The bisho})s of Scotland pronounced a sentence of divorce, but upon 
what grounds we are l(‘ft ignorant by iiistorians. Margaret Logic appealed to 
the pope from the sentence of the Scottish church, and w^ent to Avignon to 
prosecute the cause by means of such wealth as she had amassed during her 
continuance in i)ow(‘r, wliich is said to have been considerabk'. II(‘r appeal 
v\ns heard with favour by the jiope in 1369; but she dal not live to bring it 
to an issue, as she died abroad. After the divorce of this lady by tVie Scottish 
prelates the Stewart and his son were released from prison and restored to 
the king’s fa\our, which plainly showed by wdiat influence they had incurred 
disgrace and captivity. 

Little more remains to be said of David 11. He became affected with a 
mortal illness, and died in the castle of Edinburgh, P'ebruary 22nd, 1371, at 
the early age of forty-seven, and in the forty-fifth y(*ar of his reign. He had 
courage, affability, and the external graces which oecomc a prince. But his 
life was an uniform contrast to the patriotic devotion of his father. He 
exacted and ivceived the naost painful sacrifices at the hands of his subjects, 
and never curbed himself in a single caprice, or denied himself a single in- 
dulgcmcc, ill requital of their loyalty and affection. In the latter years of 
his life he acted as the dishonourable tool of England, and was sufficiently 
willing to have exchanged, for paltry and personal advantages, the indepen- 
dence of Scotland, bought by his heroic father at the expense of so many suffer- 
ings, which terminated in ruined health and premature djath. 


PROGRESS OF THE COUNTRY AT THIS PERIOD 

.. fW ^ melancholy a contrast to that of his father 

that of Robert I Imd been brilliant when contrasted with his predecessors. 

recognise in it a nearer approach to civil polity, and a more absolute 
mixture of the different tribes by which Scotland was peopled into one 
obedient to a single government. Even the chiefs of the Isles 
ana Highlands were so much subdued as to own the allegiance of the Scottish 
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king, to hold seats in his parliaments, and resi^i, though reluctantly, much 
of Siat rude and tumultuous independence which they had formerly made 
their boast. Still the separation of the Highlands from the Lowlands was 
that betw'ixt two si'parate races. A few great families can trace their de- 
scent from the period of Robert Bruce; but a far greater number are first 
distinguish(‘d in the reign of his son, where the lists of the battle of Durham 
contain the names of the principal nobility and gentry in modern Scotland, 
and are the frequent resource of the genealogists. The spirit of commerce ad- 
vanced in the time of David I against all the disadvantages of foreign and 
domestic ivarfare. 

In the parliaments of 1368 and 1369 a practice was introduced, for the 
fii*st time apparently, of empowering committees of parliament to prepare 
and arrange, in previous and secret meetings, the affairs of delicacy and im- 
portance which were afterwards to come before the body at larg(‘ As this 
led to investing a small cabal of the representatives with the exclusive power 
of garbling and sek'ctmg the subjects for parliamentary debate, it necessarily 
tended to limit the free discussion so essential to the constitution of that 
body, and finally assumed the ftirm of that very obnoxious institution called 
Lords of the Articles, who, claiming the preliminary right of examining and 
rejecting at their ]»l(‘asure such measures as were to be brought before par- 
liament, became a sevfTe restraint on national freedom 

Amidst pestilence' and famine, which made rei)eated ravages in Scotland 
during this unhapjiy reign, the Scottish national sjarit newer showed itself 
more energetically determined on resisting the hinghsh elomination to the 
last. Particular chiefs and ne)i)lc*s were no doubt seeluce'd fremi their al- 
legiance, but theTO w’as no general or undisturbe'd jiause eif submission anel 
apathy. The iiatiem was strong in its very we'akness, for as the Scots became 
unequal to the task of a.ssembling national armic's, they w^ere saved from 
tile consequences of such general actions as Dunbar, Halidon, and Berwick, 
and obliged to limit themselves to the* defen.sivi' species of w’ar, best suited 
to tlie cliaractcr of the country, and that which its inhabitants w'^e so well 
qualified to w^age. 

The Scotti.sh parliament seems never to liave failed in perceiving the evils 
which afflicted the state, or in making sound and .sagacious regulations to 
repress them : but unhappily the executive powder ' seldom or never possessed 
the authority necessary to enforce the laws; and thus the nation continued 
in the condition of a fiward patient, who cannot be cured because there is 
no prevailing upon him to take the prescriptions ordered by the physicians.*^ 

[’ Nfvcrtholcss, ns Ihinuj Brown‘d cm]>ha''iscs. parliumrnt considerably encioached ou tho 
king's prerogative, regulating coiimge treaties, and even the king’s privy purse ] 




CHAPTER VH 

THE ACCESSION OF THE STUARTS 


(1371-1424 A D J 

A pcrmanojit Eng]i‘^l^ conquest of Hcotland 1ms always proved 
Impossible, beciuise iJio Scots as a people have ever shown thcm- 
fsclvcs, even when vampushcd in the field, worthy of freedom In 
this sense their long hiatoi} has demonstrated that they belong to 
the elect among the nations, the stream of wliosc national life Is fed 
from the deep tount of stiuiig character and ardent sentiment — 

.Iamkh Mackinno,n ^ 

The dralh of David II had threatened for a moment to involve the king- 
dom in n civil war. The earl of Douglas, who was at that time at Linlithgow, 
suddenly proclaimed his own title to the throne, and announced his intention 
of opposing the claim of the acknowledged heir, the Stewart of Scotland. 
This powerful and turbulent baron pretended to unite in his own person the 
claims of Coinyn and Baliol, and some offence which had been given him by 
the party of the Stewart seems to have driven him into this hasty demon- 
stration. But Sir Robert Ih'skine, who had the command of the castles of 
Edinburgh, Stirling, and Dumbarton, marched against him without delay, 
and was joined on his way by the carls of March and Moray; and their united 
force was too great to allow the pretender any hope of success from an appeal 
to arms. Douglas met liis opponents in a peaceful conference, anc>he declared 
himself satisfictl by their arguments of the emptiness of his own title and of 
the justice of that of the Stewart. In reward for his prompt submission the 
Stewart’s daughter, Isabella, was promised in marriage to Douglas's son, 
with an annual pension. Ifouglas himself was appointed king's justiciar on 
the south of the Forth and warden of the east marches. 

A few well-applied gifts to those who had come forward so zealously to 
support Uie Stewart's title to the throne cleared away all further oppositioa, 
and he ^as crowned in the abbey of Scone, in great pomp and splendour, 
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on March 26th, 1371, and proclaimed as King Robert II. After the usual 
oaths of homage had been taken, the new king stood up and declared his 
eldest son, John, earl of Garrick and Stewart of Scotland, heir to the throne 
in the event of his own death, and this nomination was approved by the 
w’hole assembled multitude, clergy and laity. 

Thus did the crown of Scotland pass into a new race, for Robert derived 
royal blood only through his mother, the daughter of Robert Bruce. He 
w’as descended in the direct line from a branch of the Anglo-Norman family 
of the Fitz-Alans, who had left England to settle in Scotland in the twelfth 
century. Walter Fitz-Alan held the high office of Stewart of the king's 
household in the rcMgn of David I, and the dignity having been made heredi- 
tary in the family, the title was at length converted into a surname, and thus 
originated the family of Stewart, or, as the name of the royal race is more 
usually spelled, Stuart. 

The i^ow^er of this house had been strengthened by numerous and i)ower- 
ful alliances. Robert Stuart who now ascended the throne had been twice 
married. By his first wife he had four sons, John, earl of Garrick; Walter, 
earl of Fife; Rolu'it, earl of Menteith, and Alexander, earl of Buchan; and 
six daught('rs, all married into the most powerful families in Scotland. By 
his second wifi' he had tw'o sons, David, earl of Strathi'arn, and Walter, earl 
of Athol, and four daughters, the eldest of whom was subsequently married 
to James, eail of Douglas, and the other lhr(‘(‘ were -weddi'd into houses little 
less pow’(‘rful. He had also eight natural sons, who also ranked among the 
nobility of the laiul, and lent their support to his throne 

R(J)ert II thus succeeded to a kingdom involved in grt'at embarrassments, 
at an ag(' (fifty-fivi') when h(‘ was already aiiproaehing the decline of life, 
and w’hen th(‘ eniM’gy of his youth had given jilace to a love of peace anil 
inactivity This disadvantage, however, w’as balanced by his long experi- 
ence in Scottish state' aflairs, and by tlie sup})ort of a numerous family: 
and his gentle and affable rnaniuTs naideied him generally popular among 
his subjects, thougli lu' had not always the strength or influence to repress 
their turbuk'iice, luntunati'ly, how(*v(*r, neitl.er England nor ScoV.and wais 
at this moment m a condition to wish for w’ar. The former wa.s gradually 
losing the possessions m France wdiich had been secured by Echvard's vic- 
tories during the eailier part of hn reign; and the heavy taxes wdiich the 
wars m which he was already engagi'd required, joined wdth his owm feeble 
health, made it necessary to avoid any measures that would call for new' 
exertions. In additiiai to the oth(‘r disadvantages of lier position Scotland 
was suffering fiom a famine of such a severe character that its population 
was sujiiiorled entindy on grain imported from England and Ireland. 

Still it w'as difficult to keep the turbukmt bordi'rs on either side in peace, 
and events occurred, in spite of all the precautions of the respective govern- 
ments, wdiich ended in a war between the tw'o kingdoms, and soon open acts 
of the governments themselves show'ed but too clearly the feeling of national 
hostility w'iiich lurkirl beneath their peaceful jirofessions. October 28th, 
1371, a new treaty of amity w'as entered iAto betwTon Scotland and France, 
in which the twai pow'ers engaged to support each other against their common 
enemy, England. About the same time great offence w'as given to the Scots 
by the omission of the title of king in the usuah receipt for the payment of 
the ransom-money, which was looked upon as a proof that Edward still 
harboured designs against the national independence of Scotland. 

• In spite of these occurrences, the two countries remained at peace during 
several years, which were employed by King Robert in strengthuning his 
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family in the possession of the throne, in regulating the expenses of the royal 
household, and in introducing substantial reforms into the administration 
of justice. These objects constituted the main business of two parliaments 
held in March, 1371, and April, 1373. Little else occurred to arrest the pen 
of the historian until the death of Edward III of England, which occurred 
on June 1st, 1377. This event tended to increase the chances of peace between 
the two kingdoms, and there can be little doubt that the wishes of the two 
governments were directed towards a friendly alliance. But in Scotland, at 
least, the king had at this time but a precarious power over his subjects. 

THE TURBULENT NOBILITY AND THE BORDER FEUDS 

During the troubles which had tom the kinj^dom to pieces since the death 
of Robert Bruce, the nobles had been increasing in power and turbulence, 
and many of them had individually the force and the wdll to involve their 
country in hostilities whenever it suited their interests or gratified their 
revenge. The latter feeling gav'e rise, soon after the accession of Richard II 
to the English throne, to an outrage of a very atrocious character. The 
castle of Roxburgh held by an English garrison, and the town w'as much 
frequented at this time by Englishmen. There was held at Roxburgh a rather 
celebrated fair on the feast of St. Lawrence, August 10th. At this fair, in 
1370, one of the retainers of the earl of March was slain by some Englishmen 
in one of the brawls so frequent on such occasions. The earl, who was one 
of the most piowerful and turbulent of the Scottish nobles, demanded satis- 
faction from the garrison, with a threat that if it was not given, he, individu- 
ally, would no longer respect the truce. The threat and demand were slighted, 
and a whole year passed by without any further notice being taken of the 
matl(‘r. At length the fair of St. Lawrence came round again, and English 
merchants and traders crowded into the towm, and took up their lodgings 
without fiusjiicion of treachery. But, early in the morning of the fair, the 
earl of March attacked the; town wdth a strong armed force, and set fire to it. 
The English were dragged from their houses and booths and murdered with- 
out respect of age or sex, or burned m their dwellings, and, after collecting 
a rich booty, the earl marched off with his men as though he had performed 
a legitimate act of war. 

The English borderers, provoked at the atrocity of this attack, flew to 
arms and ravaged the lands of Sir John Gordon, a baron of the earl of March's 
party, wdio hacl been very prominent in the massacre at Roxburgh. Gordon 
retaliated by collecting his vassals, and making a raid into England, from 
whence he returned wdth a large booty in cattle and prisoners. He was inter- 
cepted in his retreat by an English borderer, Sir John Lilburne, with a superior 
force, and an obstinate engagement took place in a mountain-pass, which 
ended in the defeat of the English. Sir John Gordon was himself seriously 
wounded, but he secured his l')ooty, and carried off Sir John Lilburne as his 
prisoner. Henry Percy, earl of Northumberland, the»warden oi the English 
marches, incensed at this breach of the truce, raised an army of seven thou- 
sand men, and entered the possessions of the earl of March with the resolution 
of taking epmplary vengeance on the turbulent Scot. 

But while he lay encamped near Duns, in Berwickshire, a trick was played 
upon his army which threw ridicule upon the expedition. In the dead of 
night the English camp was surrounded by a tumultuous rabble of Scots, 
armed with rattles used by the peasantry to drive wild beasts away frem 
their flicks, and with these and a horrible mixture of discordant yells and 
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shouts, they threw the English into the utmost terror and confusion. The 
English force consisted chiefly of knights and men-at-arms, who had slept on 
their arms, leaving their horses picketed round the outside of the camp, in 
the care of their valets and camp-boys. The men stood to their arms and 
prepared to resist an attack, but tlie horses, terrified at the noise, broke loose 
and ran wild over the plain, wheiio(‘ most of them were carried off by the 
Scots. When daybreak at last appeared no enemy was visible, and the Eng- 
lish soon discovered the stratagem by which they had been alarmed, and the 
loss of their horses. Angry and mortified, they were obliged to return into 
England on foot, though they first pillaged the lands of tlie earl of March, 
and carried away a considerable booty. 

The same hostilities were earned on by the (Scots on the western borders, 
and a piratical fleet of Scottish, French, and Spanish ships, under a Scottish 
adventurer named Mercer, infested the seas. The Scottish governimait was 
too feeble to restrain these outrages, and that of hhigland was at this moment 
wanting in the energy to resist them. It was lelt to an JOnghsh merchant 
named Philpot to fit out a fleet at his own expens(‘, with which he encountered 
and (k'stroyed or captun'd the 'whole of Mercer’s annanu'nt Among these 
were fiftc'on Spanish vessels and a considerable number of rich prizes 

The hostilities continued unchecked, and at length a party ol adventurers, 
under Ah'xandcr Ramsay, surprised and captured the castle of Berwick. 
The earl of Northumh('rland, with a force of tc'ii thousand men, laid siege 
to the castle, which was taken after an obstinate defence, in which Ramsay 
and his handful of borderers for som(‘ length of time held the whole English 
army at bay. This event occurred in the year 1378. When the castle of 
Berwick was reduei'd, the earl of Northumberland marched with his anny 
into Scotland to ravage the southern districts, wIktc the lands of the hostile 
borderers lay As they aihariciul, Sir Archibald Douglas, lord of Galloway, 
with a considerable force, though (juite uneciual to that of the English earl, 
encountered Sir Thomas Mu.sgravi' with an advanced jiarty of English at 
M(‘lrose, and after a short but obstinate engagement deh'ated them, taking 
Musgrave and his son, with many knights and other prisoners. Douglas then 
fell liack upon Edinburgh, and the Percy, when he had done all the mischief 
he could, returned to England. 

The following year pn^sented a repetition of the same scenes of slaughter 
and devastation, until at length, in 1380, John of Gaunt, duke of Lancaster, 
whose influence at this time ruled i^higland, marched to Scotland at the head 
of a pow(*rful army, with the dt'clared object of establishing peace and good 
order between the two countries. A cessation of hostilities having been 
agreed to, the duke disbanded his army and soon afterwards a conference 
was held between him and the earl of Garrick, the next heir to the Scottish 
throne, which endeil in the renewal of the truce for three years. 

On the expiration of the truce in 1383, the Scots recommenced hostilities, 
and Sir Archibald Douglas cajitured the castle of Lochmsberry, which had 
remained in*thp handj^of the hhiglish. On (he other hand, the duke of Lan- 
caster, with a numerous army, marched into Scotland, and a flhet of '.dctual- 
jing ships attended on his progress But they found that the Scots had com- 
pletely cleared the country of everything movable, and the English soldiers 
in a wasted oountr>’^, with an unusually severe s^ason (it was the month of 
March), suffered greatly. The system of warfare so strongly recommended 
by Robert Bruce w^as thus successful under his son-in-law ; the English army 
Wca obliged by its necessities to retreat. The borders, however, continued 
to be the scene of hostilities. 
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JOHN DE VIENNE AND THE FRENCH ALLIES IN SCOTLAND 

While affairs were in this state in Scotland, a new element of hostility 
was in preparation abroad to plunge the Scots into a war with England. 
The government of France, after some reflection, determined to put in force 
the late treaty with the Scots, by sending an army into Scotland to invade 
England from the north. John de Vienne, admiral of Franco, and one of the 
most experienced captains of the age, \vas chosen to command this expedition, 
and he carried over into Scotland a thousand knights, esquires, and men-at- 
arms, the flower of the French army, with about the same number of cross- 
bow men and common soldiers. John do Vi(*nne and his small but brilliant 
army came to anchor in the ports of Leith and Dunbar in the May of 1385. 
They were received with great joy by the Scottish nobles, who shared in a 
liberal distriliution of French gold and of foreign armour, for the French 
commander had brought with him fourteen hundred suits of the latter and 
50,(X)0 francs of gold. On their ariival at Edinburgh the king was absent 
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in a distant part of the count^J^ and they were received by the earls of 
Moray ami Douglas. It was quite impossible to find room for them all in 
the cay)ital, so that it was found necessary to seek lodgings in the villages 
around. Comforts were rare in Scotland at this time, and when the French 
knights, fresh from the luxurious hotels of Paris, found themselves billeted 
amid povfTty and privations, it is not to be surprised if there was much mur- 
muring and discontent. Nor were the complaints all on th(‘ir side, for the 
people were prejudiced against the foreign language and the loose manners 
of their guests, who appropriated to themselves whatever they liked, and 
assumeil an air of haughty superiority wdiich wrs particularly disagreeable 
to the Scots. The lesser barons and the ywople soon quarrelled with these 
visitors, and did everything they^ could to give them iHmoyance.* 

The hostility increased to such a degree that their foraging parties were 
frequently cut off by the peasantry, so that more than a hundred men were 
slain m the space of a month. At length, after much reluctance on the part 
of the king, an army of thirty thousand horsemen w^as soon assembled in the 
neighbourhood of the capital. 

It seems evident that King Robert was himself averse to the war, and 
nis infirmities hindered him from being an eye-witness of its ravages. While 
he rema%ied at Edinburgh, his sons, with the earls of Douglas, Moray, Mar, 
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and Sutherland, marched at the head of the army. The country was every- 
where ravaged with fire and sword, and an accumulating mass of plunder 
and prisoners accompanied the march of the army as it proceeded by Alnwick 
to the gates of Newcastle. Here intelligence reached the Scottish leaders 
that the barons of England had assembled their forces and were marching 
rapidly against them. It had always boon the policy of the Scots to avoid 
great battles, and they now prepared to retreat with their booty. The proud 
admiral of France was shocked at the Scottish mode of making war, and he 
urged strongly and vainly the earls of Douglas and Moray to remain where 
they were, and give battle to their opjioncnts. 

"The English army ])ursued its devastating course thrcjugh a country in 
which the inliabitants liad left nothing to destroy except bare walls and green 
crops, and the churches and monasteries. Melrose and Dryburgh were de- 
liven'd to the flames. Edinburgh itself was plundered aiul burned. The 
monastery of Holyrood w'as spared at the intercession of the duke of Lan- 
caster, who had been hospitably lodged in it. Many other towns and villages 
wen' burned by th(' I'jiglish army, which now began to run short of provisions. 
Tlie duke of Lancaster recomiiK'nded the bold but somewhat })erilous measure 
of fiassing the I'orth and leading the army into the northern provinces which 
had not bei'n stripjied by the Scots, but the king was so much alarmed at 
this iirojiosal that lie accused his uncle of treasonable motives in suggesting 
it. It only now remaiiK'd for the Engli^^h army to retreat, and as usual they 
e.\]X'rienced the iiu'vitable consequence of the ilestruction w’hicti had attended 
their progress Multitudes of the solduTs died on their w'ay home from the 
hardships and privations th(‘y endured in a country utterly stripped and 
wasted. 

Meanwhile the army under Douglas and the admiral had not been idle. 
Instead of following tlie English army, they turned off into the w^estern 
marches, and there, joined by tin* forces of Sir Archibald Douglas, they over- 
ran and ravaged Cumberland with dreadful ferocity. Aftc'r having laid w'aste 
the lands of the principal border barons, they made an attack upon Carli.sle, 
but wen' beaten off with loss. The jealousies between the Scots and their 
foreign allies now’ broke out anew’, and w'ith an increase of bitterness. Most 
of the French knights w’ere anxious to depart, for they w'ere by this time 
reduceil to a wretclied condition by sickness and privation, and they w’l're 
nearly all without h(*rs('s, so that it w’ould have been dangerous to provoke 
their hosts loo iar. The admiral, accordingly, entered into an agreement, 
by w'liich he bound himself to discharge all claims of damage and reparation 
winch w’cre made against his soldiers, and not to leave the country himself 
till they were fully satisfied. The French knights were thus allow^ed to depart, 
and Froissart ' quaintly informs us that divers knights and squires had 
passage and returned into Flanders, as w^ind and w’eather drove them, w’ith 
neither horse nor harness, right poor and feeble, cursing the day that ever 
they came upon such an adventure, and ferv'cntly desiring that the kings 
of France aiftl England would concluile a pejice for a year or tw’o, w^re it only 
to have the satisfaction of uniting their armies and utterly destroying the 
realm of Scotland.” John de Vienne himself discharged his responsibilities 
as quickly as possible, and returneil to France. Thus ended an expedition 
on the great effects of which the French reckoneU so much, and w’ere griev- 
ously disappointed. 

Hostilities continued to be carried on w'ith great animosity. The govern- 
ment of Richard II became WTaker and w’eaker, and no combined measures 
were taken to suppress the inroads of the Scots, who began systematically 
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to rav^e the English counties on the border. The booty that was thus 
successively carried off from the English territory was immense. 

In the resolution of the Scots to carry on the war, the wishes of King 
Robert had again been overruled by his nobles. It was decided at a council 
held in Edinburgh that the whole military force of the kingdom should be 
mustered at Jedburgh, in order to invade England on an extensive scale. 
The king’s eldest son, the earl of Garrick, was feeble of body, and apparently 
not very strong of mind, and his next brother, the earl of Fife, was appointed 
to command in this important expedition. On the day appointed for the 
muster, the Scottish army assembled at Yethohn, a small town at the foot 
of the Cheviot hills, about twelve miles from Jedburgh. It consisted of 
twelve hundred men-at-arms and forty thousand infantry, including a small 
body of archers, forming together such a force as had not been gathered 
together in Scotland for a long time. Tlie earl of Fife determined to sepa- 
rate his force, and while one division, commanded by himself, marched 
through Liddesdale, the smaller division, commanded by the earl of Douglas, 
was directed to invade the eastern marches. 

Another expedition at this moment occupied another of the Douglases, 
Sir Arcliibald, popularly known as the Black Douglas, the natural son of 
Sir Archibald of Galloway, a man of great celebrity among the Scots for his 
strength and valour in war, as well as for his gentleness and courtesy in time 
of peace. He had married on(.‘ of the king’s daughters, Egidia, who was as 
much celebrated for her beauty, as her husband was renowned for his war- 
like qualities. The Black Douglas had been provoked by the piracies of the 
Irish shipping on the coast of Galloway, and with five hundred lances he made 
a retaliatory descent on the Irish coast, at Carlingford. On their return from 
this successful expedition, Douglas took horse and rode in all haste to join 
the army winch had crossed the English border. 

Meanwhile the earl of Douglas, passing the Tyne, had thrown himself 
into the heart of the bishopric of Durham before any one was aware of his 
approach. There the Scots began immediately their usual course of dev- 
astation, and burned and slew without opposition over the whole countr>^ 
between Durham and Newcastle, and then led their army before the latter 
town The English barons on the border had been completely surprised by 
this sudden invasion, and in the uncertainty in which the cajiture of one of 
their spies had left them they imagined that the small army under Douglas 
was only the van of the Scottish forces, which they supposed were following 
after, and they were therefore more cautious in their movements. On the 
first, intimation of danger the earl of Northumberland began to collect a force 
at Alnwick, and sent his two sons, Henry [called Hotspur] and Ralph Percy, 
to Newcastle, w^hcre they had assembled the principal gentry of Yorkshire. 
Froissart,* w^ho had received his information from men of both sides who 
were present, gives a detailed and interesting account of the events which 
followed, and which forms one of the most chivalrous episodes of the wars of 
this turbulent age. 

Froissart’s account of otterburn or chevy chace (isss a.d.) 

The Scots lords, having completed the object of their expedition into 
Durham, lay before Newcastle three days, where there was an almost con- 
tinual skinnish. The sons of the earl of Northumberland, from their great 
courag^ were always the first at the barriers, where manv valiant deeds \^re 
done with lances hand to hand. The earl of Douglas had a long conflict with 
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Sir Henry Percy, and in it, by gallantry of arms, won his pennon, to the ^eat 
vexation of Sir Henry and the other English. The earl of Douglas said, “ I 
will carry this token of your prowess with me to Scotland, and place it on 
the tower of my castle at Dalkeith, that it may be seen from far.” “By 
God, Earl of Douglas,” replied Sir Henry, “you shall not even bear it out 
of Northumberland; be assured you shall never have this pennon to brag of.” 
“You must come then,” answered Earl Douglas, “this night and seek for 
it. I will fix your pennon before my tent, and shall see if you will ven- 
ture to take it away ” 

As it was now late the skirmish ended, and each party retired to their 
quarters, to disarm and comfort themselves. The Scots kept up a very strict 
watch, concluding, from the words of Sir Henry Percy, they should have their 
quarters beaten up this night- they were disappointed, for Sir Henry was ad- 
vised to defer it. 

On the morrow the Scots dislodged from before Newcastle, and, taking 
the road to their own country, they came to a town and castle called Pon- 
clau [Pontland]. After they liad burni'd the town and castle, they marched 
away for Otterburn, which was eight English leagues from Newcastle, and 
there encamped themselves. [While 'they delayed before this castle, the 
English learned that the Scots were not a vanguard, but were no more than 
three thousand all told ] 

Sir Henry Percy, on liearing this, was greatly rejoiced, and cried out, “To 
horse! to horse! for by the faith I owe my God, and to my lord and father, 
I will seek to recover my pennon, and to beat up their (piarters this night.” 
Such knights and squires in Newcastle as learned this w(‘re willing to be of the 
party, and made tliemselv(*s ready He was accompanied by six hundred 
spears, of knights and squires, and upwards of eight thousand infantry, w^hich 
he said would be more than enough to fight the Scots, who were but three 
hundred lances and two thousand others. 

As the Scots wen* siqiping — .some indeed were gone to sleep, for they had 
laboured hard during the day at the attack of the castle, and intended re- 
newing it in the cool of the morning — the English arrived, and mistook, at 
their entrance, the huts of the servants for those of their masteis. They 
forced their way into the camp, which was, however, tolerably strong, shout- 
ing out, “Percy! Percy!” In such cases you may suppose an alarm is soon 
given, and it was fortunate for the Scots the I'higlish had made their first 
attack on their servants’ quarters, which checkeii them some little. The 
Scots, expecting the English, had prepared accordingly; for w'hile the lords 
were arming themselves, they ordered a body of their infantry to join their 
servants and keep up the .skirmish. As their men were armed, they formed 
themselves under the jiennons of the three principal barons, who each had 
his particular appointment. In the mean time the night advanced, but it 
was sufficiently light , for the moon shone, and it was the month of August, 
when the weather is temperate and .serene. 

When th? Scots w(?re quite ready, and properly arrayed, they left their 
camp in silence, but did not march to meet the English. They skirted the 
side of a mountain w'hich was hard by; for during the preceding day they 
had well examined the country around, and said ^nong themselves, “ Should 
the English come to beat up our quarters, we will do so and so,” and thus 
settled their plans beforehand, which was the saving of them; for it is of the 
greatest advantage to men-at-arms, when attacked in the night, to have 
previously arranged their mode of defence, and well to have weighed thp chance 
of victory or defeat. The English had soon overpowered the servants; but 
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as they advanced into the camp they found fresh bodies ready to oppose 
them and to continue the fight. The Scots, in the mean time, marched along 
the mountain side, and fell on the enemy’s flank quite unexpectedly, shout- 
ing their cries. This was a great surprise to the English, who, however, 
formed themselves in better order, ancl reinforced that part of their army. 
The cries of Percy and Douglas resounded on each side. 

I was made acquainted with all the particulars of this battle by knights 
and squires who had been actors in it on each side. In my youth I, the 
author of this history, travelled all through Scotland, and was full fifteen 
(lays resident with William carl of Douglas, father of Earl James, of whom 
we are now speaking, at his castle of Dalkeith, five miles distant from Edin- 
burgh. Earl James was then very young, but a promising youth. I had 
my information, therefore, from both parties, w'ho agree that it was the 
hardest and most obstinate battle that was ever fought. 

The Death o] Douglas Pioxce^s oj Sc.oU and English 

The Scots b(‘hav('d most valiantly, for the English were three to one. 
I do not mean to say the English did not acquil tliemsclves well, for they 
would sooiK'r be slam or made pnsoneis m batiks than reproached with 
flight The two baiiru'rs of Douglas and Percy met, and the men-at-arms 
und(‘r each exerted thems(Jves by every means to gain the victory; but the 
English, at this attack, were so much the stronger that the Scots were driven 
back The earl of Douglas, who was of a high spirit, st^eing his men repulsed, 
.scMzed a battl(‘-axe with botli his hands, like a gallant knight, and, to rally 
his men, daslual into th(‘ midst of his emuriK's, and gave such blows on all 
around him that no one could withstand them, but all made way for him on 
(‘very sick'; for there were none so well aimed wdth helmets or plates but that 
they suffered from his battk'-axe. Thus he advanced, like another Hector, 
thinking to recover and conquer the field, from his own prowess, until he was 
met by three spears that \vere pointed at him ; one struck him on the shoulder, 
another on the stomach, near the belly, and the third entered his thigh. He 
could never disengage himself from these spears, but was borne to the ground 
fighting desperately. From that moment he never rose again. Some of his 
knights and scphrc's had followed him, but not all; for, though the moon shone, 
it was rather dark. The thn^e lOnglish lances knew they had struck down 
some jx'i’sori of considerable rank, but never thought it was Earl Douglas: 
had they knowm it, they would have been so rejoiced that their courage would 
have been redoubled, and the fortune of the day had consequently been de- 
termined to th('ir side. The Scots w^re ignorant also of their loss until the 
battle was over, otherwise they would certainly, from d(‘spair, have been dis- 
comfited I will relate what befell the earl afterward. As soon as he fell, his 
head was cleaved wdth a battle-axe, the spc'ar thrust through his thigh, and 
the main b(^dy of the English inarched over him without paying any attention, 
not supposing him to be their pj-incipal enemy. In smother paPt of the field 
the earls of March and Dunbar combated valiantly ; and the English gave the 
^’cots full employment who had followed the earl of Douglas, and had engaged 
wnth the two Percies. The carl of Moray behaved so gallantly in pursuing 
the English that they kne^ not how to resist him. 

the battles that have been described in this history, great and small, 
this of which I am now speaking was the best fought and the most severe; 
jor there was not a man, knight or squire, w'ho did not acquit himself gal- 
totly, Hand to hand with this enemy. It resembled something that of Coche- 
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rel, which was as long and as hardily disputed. The sons of the earl of North- 
umberland, Sir Henry and Sir Ralph Percy, who were the leaders of this ex- 
pedition, behaved themselves like good knights in the combat. Almost a 
similar accident befell Sir Ralph as that which happened to the earl of Douglas; 
for, having advanced too far, he was surrounded by the enemy and severely 
wounded, and, being out of breath, surrendered himself to a Scots knight, 
called Sir John Maxwell, who was under the command, and of the household, 
of the earl of Moray. 

When made prisoner, the knight asked him who he was, for it was dark, 
and he knew him not. Sir Ralph was so weakened by loss of blood, which was 
flowing from his wound, that he could scarcely avow himself to be Sir Ralph 
Percy. “Well,” replied the knight, “Sir Ralph, rescued or not, you are my 
prisoner: my naim* is Maxwell.” “I agree to it,” said Sir Ralph, “but pay 
some attention to me: for I am so desperately wounded that my drawers 
and greaves are full of blood ” Upon this the Scots knight was very attentive 
to him: when sudchmly hearing the cry of Moray hard by, and perceiving the 
earl's banner advancing to him. Sir John addressed himself to the earl of 
Moray, and said: “My lord, I present you with Sir Ralph Perey as a prisoner: 
but let good care be taken of him, for he is very badly wounded.” The earl 
was much pleased at this, and replied, “ Maxwell, thou hast well earned thy 
spurs this day.” He then ordered his men to take every care of Sir Ralph, 
who bound up and stanched his wounds. The battle still continued to rage, 
and no one could say at that moment which side would be the conqueror, 
for there w(‘re very many captures and rescues that never came to my 
knowledge. 

The youpg earl of Douglas had this night perfonned w^onders in arms. 
When he was struck down tlKTc was a great crowd around him: and he could 
not raise himself, for the blow on liLs head was mortal. His men had follow’ed 
him as closely as th(*v w('re able: and there came to him his cousins, Sir James 
Lind.say, Sir John aiul Sir Walter Sinclair, w'lth other knights and squires. 
They found by his side a gallant knight that had constantly attended him, 
who was his chaiilain, and had at this time exchanged his profession for that 
of a valiant man-at-arms. The w’hole night he had followed the earl with 
his battle-axe in hand, and had by his exertions more than once repulsed 
the English. 

Sir John Sinclair asked the earl, “Cousin, how’ fares it with you’” “But 
so so,” replied he. “Tlianks to God, there arc but few of my ancestors who 
have died in chambers or in their beds. I bid you, therefore, revenge my 
death, for 1 have but little hope of living, as my heart becomes every minute 
more faint. Do you Walter and Sir John Sinclair raise up my banner, for 
certainly it is on the ground, from the death of David Campbell, that valiant 
squire, who bore it, and who refused knighthood from my hands this day, 
though he w’as equal to the most eminent knights for courage or loyalty; and 
continue to shout ‘Douglas!’ but do not tell friend or foe whether I am in 
your companV or not ■.'■for, should the enemy know' the truth, they will be 
greatly rejoiced.” The two brothers Sinclair and Sir John Lindsay obeyed 
,his orders. The banner w’as raised and “Douglas!” shouted. 

Their men, who had remained behind, hearing the shouts of “Douglas!” 
so often repeated ascended a small eminence, and pushed their lances with 
such courage that the English were repulsed, and many killed or struck to 
the ground. The Scots, by thus valiantly driving the enemy beyond the spot 
whfere the earl of Douglas lay dead, for he had expired on giving jhis last 
orders, arrived at his banner, which was borne by Sir John Sinclair. Numbers 
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were continually increasing, frcm the repeated shouts of “ Douglas!” and 
the greater part of the Scots knights and squires were now there. The earls 
of Moray and March, with their banners and men, came thither also. When 
they were all thus collected, perceiving the English retreat, they renewed 
the battle with greater vigour than before. 

To say the truth, the English had harder work than the Scots, for they 
had come by a forced march that evening from Newcastle on Tyne, which 
was eight English leagues distant, to meet the Scots, by which means the 
greater part were exceedingly fatigued before the combat began. The Scots, 
on the contrary, had reposed themselves, which was to them of the utmost 
advantage, as was apparent from the event of the battle. In this last attack, 
they so completely repulsed the English that the latter could never rally 
again, and the former drove them far beyond where the earl of Douglas lay 
on the ground. Sir Henry Percy, during this attack, had the misfortune to 
fall into the hands of the lord Montgomery, a very valiant knight of Scot- 
land. They had long fought hand to hand with much valour, and without 
hindrance from any one; for there was neither knight nor squire of either 
[)arty who did not find tlien' his eciiial to fight with, and all were fully engaged. 
In the end Sir Henry was made prisoner by the lord Montgomery. 

I was told by those who wer(‘ of the victorious jiarty, that at this battle, 
which was fought in the year of grace 1388, between Xi'weastle and Otter- 
burn, on the lyth day of August, there wer(‘ taken or left dead on the field, 
on the side of the English, one thousand and forty men of all descriptions; in 
the pursuit eight hundred and forty, and more than one thousand wounded. 
Of the Scots tliere were only about one hundred slain and two hundred made 
prisoners. As the English wer(‘ flying, they at times rallied, and returned 
to combat those who w(ire pursuing them whenever they thought they had 
a favourable opportunity, and it was thus tludr loss was so considerable in 
the pursuit. You may judge, from the number of killed and prisoners on 
each side, if this battle was not hardily fought. 

It was told me, and I believe it, that the Scots gained 200,000 francs 
from the ransoms, and that never since the battle of Bannockburn, when 
the Bruce, Sir William Douglas, Sir Robert deVersy, and Sir Simon Fraser 
pursued the English for three days, have they had so complete nor so gainful 
a victory 

LAST YEARS OF ROBERT 11 (i:i88-1390 A.D ) 

Such was the more romantic than important battle of Otterburn, which 
cost the Scots one of their bravest chieftains, and was perpetuated in a last- 
ing feud between the houses of Percy and Douglas. For ages afterwards 
this engagement continued to be celebrated by the borelers on both sides 
as that in which the valour of each had been put to its greatest trial, and had 
passed through the trial with the least blot. It has been here described in 
the words of Froissart, and even the minutest incidents of |his eventful 
field, as told by the contemporary historian, afford ^is too vivid a picture 
of the manners and sentiments of the times to be passed over in neglect. 
There are several versions, Scotch and English, of the ancient ballad on the 
battle of Otterburn, but tl^ oldest is certainly the English ballad printed by 
Bishop Percy* from a manuscript in the Cottonian library. 

Froissart’s account is, no doubt, in general correct, though on some parts 
he was certainly wrongly informed, and he appears to have been a little 
pr^udic^d by the circumstance that his informants were, as he confesses, 
either Scots or Frenchmen, As he informs us that about a third part of the 
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whole Scottish army had marched under iMiglas into the coli^ty of Dur- 
ham, Froissart’s account of the disparity of numbers must be'JiMfa'ggerated, 
and it is not easy to understand from his account the still greats disparity 
of the numbers of killed and wounded. He was mistaken even in the date 
of the battle, which was fought on Wednesday, August 5th, 1388. 

We cannot tell why, in this matter, Tytlcr^ should prefer the authority 
of Froissart to that of the Scottish historians Andrew de Wyntoun*' makes 
the number of the Scots at Otterburn much greater. The English ballad, 
naturally enough, makes them more numerous than the English, which seems 
improbable. The death of Douglas was lamented in Scotland, and became 
the subject of various traditions. According to one of these, he was killed 
treacherously by one of his own grooms. According to another stor>^, a jiroph- 
ecy in Douglas’ family foretold that he should gain a victory by his death 

The Scots were long jiroiid of this victory, though it added nothing to 
their national glory, like the battle of Stirling and Bannockburn; for it was 
but the result of a border foray, in a war undertaken against the will of their 
king, to gratify the resth'ss fec'lings of the feudal barons. 

King Robert remained still adverse to war, and as years and infirmities 
gained upon him, and the turbiih'iice of his subj(‘cts increased, he now agreed 
to yield up, at least, the jiower of a king, and in a parliument hold at Edin- 
burgh, in 1380, the (‘arl of Fife, Robert’s third son, an ambitious and in- 
triguing man, was chosi'ii regemt of the kingdom. The ('arl of (’arrick, who 
was the next heir to the crown, w’as passed over on account of his alleged 
incapacity, for he had been lani(*(l by the kick of a horse, and it was pre- 
tended that he was no longer fitt(‘d for the active management of affairs. 
Perhaps this iiretence was but a cover for the intrigiK's of his younger 
brother. The first acts of tlu' new reg(‘nt gav(^ no gri'at promise of future 
statesmanship, for he low (Ted the dignity of the ruler of Scotland to em- 
bark in a petty (piarrel with the English borderers, Soon afterwards a 
truce of thre(‘ years Avas concluded Ix'tween England and France, and Scotland 
w'as prevaik'd upon to be a party to the cessation of hostilities. 

The earl of Fife was not destined to (uijoy long the honours of the regency. 
Soon after the truce just mentioned, King Robert retired to his castle of 
Dundonald, in Ayrshire, to enjoy the repose to wKich he w'as becoming daily 
more attached, and his love of which had now^ been increased by sickness. 
He died there on May 13th, 1390, at the age of seventy-four, and his remains 
w'ere deposited in the abbey of Scone.*^ 

THE EARL OF CARRICK BECOMES ROBERT III (1390-1406 A I) ) 

The character of John, earl of Garrick, eldest son and successor of Robert 
II, has been already noticed. He w^as lame in body and feeble in mind, well- 
meaning, pious, benevolent, and just; but totally disqualified, from want of 
personal activity and mental energy, to hold the reins of government of a 
fierce and uAmanageabie people. The newr king w^as invested with his sover- 
eignty at Scone in the usual manner, excepting that, instead of his own name, 
John, he assumed the title of Robert III, to comply with a superstition of 
his people, who were impressed with a belief that the former name had dis- 
tinguished monarchs of England, France, and Scotland, all of whom had 
been unfortunate. The Scots had also a partiality for the name of Robert, in 
affectionate and grateful remembrance of Robert Bruce. 

The new monarch had been wTdded for nigh thirty-three years to Anna- 
bella Drummond, daughter of Sir John Drummond of Stobhall, a ^Scottish 
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lady whose and virtueMRresponded with her ancient family and 

exalted stalpi^ By this union^e nad one son, Prince David, a youth of 
eighteen yawife'^hose calamitous history and untimely death were doomed 
to darken hia ftither’s reign. Five years after Robert III had occupied the 
throne the queen bore a second son, named James, his father’s successor, 
and the first of that name, afterwards so often repeated in the royal line, 
who swayed the Scottish sceptre. The new monarch’s first attention was 
to confirm the truce with England, and renew the league with France, so 
that for eight years the kingdom was freed from the misery of external war, 
though the indolence of a feeble sovereign left it a prey to domestic feud and 
the lawdess oppression of contending chiefs and nobles. To use a scriptural 
expn'ssion, every one did what seemed right in his own eyes, as if there had 
been no king in Scotland. The mode by wdiieli tlie government endeavoured 
to standi these disordt'rs and indirectly to get rid of the perpetrators of out- 
rages which they dared not punish by course of justice, was equally wild and 
savage. 


RIVALRY OF THE UTTKES OF ROTHESAY AVD VI n\NY 

Tlu' weak-minded king .seems to have carried on his government, such as 
it vas, by tlie assistaiKT of his brother, the eail of Fife, who iiad been regent 
111 tli(‘ later yeais of his father's rdgn. But his hi‘ir-ai)])arenl , David, being 
a youth of good abilities, liandsomc person, young, active, and chivalrous, 
was too prominent and popular to be altogether laid out of view. He was 
r.ii.^ed by his father, after a solemn council, to the title of duke of Rothesay. 
At the same time, to maintain some equality, if not an ascendency, over his 
ne})hew. Prince David’s ambitious uncle Roliert contrived to be jiromoted 
from biMiig earl of Fife to duke of Albany. Under their new titles' both 
the princes negotiated on tlu* ICnglish frontiers, but to little jmrpose; for 
though a loundation of a solid peace would have been acci'ptable to Richard 
JI, w'ho was then bent on his expedition to Ireland, yet the revolution of 
I'lOt) was now at hand wdiich hurled that sovereign from his tiirone, and 
jilaceil tluTe in his stead llimry IV, thus commencing the long series of in- 
juiies and w’ars betwixt York and Lancaster, 

Tjcaving foreign affairs hir a short time, we can sec that the young heir of 
the kingdoiiMvas for some time trusted by his father in affairs (.if magnitude. 
Nay, it is certain that he w'as at one time declared n'gent of the kingdom. 
But Pothesay’s youth and precipitate ardour could not compete with the deep 
craft of Albany, who seems to have posses.sed the king’s ear, by the habitual 
command wdiich he exercised over him for so many years. It w’as easy for him 
to exaggerate every excess of youth of w’hich Rothesay might be guilty, and 
to stir up against tlu* young prince the suspicions which often lodge in the 
bosom of ail aged and incapable sovereign against a young and active suc- 
cessor. 

Albany jiublicly announced tl^^it the hand of the duke of Rotl;^say should, 
like a commodity exposed to open auction, be assigned to the daughter of that 
peer of Scotland who might agree to pay the largest dowry wnth his bride. 
Even this base traffic on such a subject Albany contrived to render yet more 
li C dishonest manner in which it w^as conducted. George earl of 
proved the highest offerer on this extraordinary occasion, and having 
paid down a part of the proposed portion, his daughter was affianced to the 

titles may have been granted to put them on an equality with tlft 
glish commissioners, the dukes of York^ Albemarle, etc.] 

H. W.— VOL, 3W1. U 
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duke of Rothesay. The earl of Douglas, envying the aggrandisement which 
the house of March must have derived from such a union, interfered, and 
prevailed upon Albany, who was perhaps not unwilling to mix up the nuptials 
of his nephew with yet more disgraceful circumstances, to break off the treaty 
entered into with Slarch, and substitute an alliance with the daughter of 
Douglas himscilf. No other ai)ology was offered to March for this breach 
of contract than tliat the marriag(‘ treaty had not been confirmed by the 
estates of the kingdom , and, to sum up the* injustice with which he was treated, 
the government r(‘fiis(‘d or (l(‘layed to refund the sum of money which had 
iK'en advanced by hiin as part of his daughter’s marriage-portion. As the 
power of the earl of March lay on the frontiers of both kingdoms, the bonds 
of allegiance had never sat h(‘avily on that great family, and a less injury 
than that, which the j)r(‘s(‘nt ('arl had r(‘C(MV(Ml might have sufficed to have 
urged him into rebellion. Accordingly, he instantly entered into a secret 
iK'gotiatioii with Henry IV, and sf)on afterwards took refuge in England. 

WAR WITH HENRY IV OE ENGLAND (14(K)AI)) 

\'ery ni'arly at the jirecise jieriod when Tliairy IV made himself master of 
the crown ol England, the existing truci* betwi'cn Scotland and that country 
expiri'd, and the Scottish bordi'na-s, instigated by their restless temper, made 
fierce incursions on tlu' opposite frontier. 

In 1400, Henry therf'lore siimmoiK'd the whol(‘ military lorce of England 
to meet him at York, and pul)hsh(‘d an ariogant manifesto, in which he vin- 
dicated the anti(|uat(‘d (‘laim of supremacy, which had been so long in abey- 
ance, and, assuming the tone of lord paramount, commanded the Scottish 
king, AAith his jirelates and nol)l(‘s, to naa't him at lOdinburgh and render 
homage. Of coursi' no one at t (‘Tided upon that summons excepting the new 
proselyte March, who met Henry at N(n\ castle, and was rt'ceived to the Eng- 
lish fealty. Hut if Henry’s boa^t of subjecting Scotland was a bravado in- 
consistent with his usual wisdom, his warfare, on th(‘ contrary, was marked 
l)y a degree' of forbearance and moderation too seldom the charicieristic of 
an l']nglish invader. Penetrating as far as Edinburgh, he extended his 
especial jiroti'ctioii to the canons of Holyrood, from whom his father, John 
of (raunt, had ('xiierK'iici'd shelter, and in general sjian'd nJigious houses. 

The castle of Iklmburgh was gallantly held out by the duke of Rothesay, 
aidetl by the skill and (‘xjK'riencc of his father-in-law the carl of Douglas. 
Albany conimaiidc'd a large army, Avhich, according to the ancient Scottish 
policy, hovt'red at some distance from the English ho.st. The Scots had wisely 
resolv(‘d upon the deh’iisive system of w\ar. Henry found nothing was to be 
won by residing in a w^asted country to beleaguer an im])regnable rock. He 
raised the siege and retired into England, where the reb(*llion of OwTn Glen- 
dow^er soon aftc'r biok(‘ (mt. A truce of twelve months and upwards took 
place betwixt the kingdoms. 

Tllli: DEATH OF ROTHESAY (1401 A D ) 

In this interval a shocking example, in Scotland, proved how ambition can 
induce men to overleap all boundaries. We ha\’c seen the duke of Rothesay 
stoutly defending the castle of Edinburgh in 14(X). But when the war was 
ended he seems to have fallen into the king his father’s displeasure. Deceived 

malicious reports of his son’s wildness and indocility, the simple old king 
was induced to grant a commission to Albany to arrest his son, tftid detain 
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him for some time in captivity, to tame the stubborn spirit of profligacy by 
which he had been taught to believe him possessed. But the unnatural 
kinsman was determined on taking the life of his nephew, th(‘ heir of his too 
confiding brother. Tlie duke of Rothesay was trepanned into Fife, made 
prisoner, and conducted to Falkland Castle, where he was immured in a dun- 
geon, and starved to death. Old historians affirm that the compassion of 
two females protracted his life and his miseries, one by supjilying him from 
time to time with thin cakes of barley, another after the manner of the Roman 
charity. It is not likely that, where so stern a purpose was adopted, any ac- 
cess would be permitted to such means of relief. 

Tlie deatli of the prince was imjiuted to a dysentery. Inquiry was made 
into the cinaimstances by a parliament, which was convened under the man- 
agi'inent of the authors of the murder. Albany and Douglas acknowledged 
having arrested the [irince, vindicating themselv(‘s by the royal mandate for 
that Jict of violence, but imputed his death to disease. Vet they showed a 
consciousness of guilt, by taking out a jianlon in terms as broad and corri- 
[ireherisivi* as might shroud them from any subseciiK'iit charge for the murder 
which they denii'd, as well as for the arrest which they avowed.' 

DOrOLAS LOSES TO UOTSIM-R aT HOMILDON 1 1 lfi2 A D ) 

Th(' truc(' with England was ended in 1 102. and Douglas hiustened to border 
warfaic* But lortunc' siM'ined to ha\o aliaiidoiu'd him. From this tinu', not- 
V. ilhstanding his valour and military skill, he lost so many of his followers in 
each action which he fought as to merit the name of “Tyneman’’ (i.c.,lose- 
nian). 

Douglas obtained a considerable force under command of Albany’s son, 
Murdocli carl of Fih*, with the earls of Angus, Moray, and Orkney. Ilis own 
battalions augnumted llu* foice to ten thousand men, and sjiread [ilunder and 
devastation as far as the gates of Newcastle. But Sir Henry Percy (the 
celebrated llotsyiur) had assembled a numerous array, and together wdth his 
father, the earl of Northumlx'rland, and their ally March, engaged the Scots at 
Homildon, a hill within a niil(‘ of Wooler, on which Douglas liad [lostcd his 
army. Hotspur was about to rush with his characteristic imjjetuosity on the 
Scottish ranks, when the earl of March, laying hand on his bridh‘, advised 
him first to try the effects of the archery. The bowmen of lOngland did their 
duty with their usual fatal c{‘rtainty and celerit}, and the Scottish army, 
drawn up on the acclivity, pn'sented a fatal mark to their shafts. Douglas 
showed an inclination to ascend the hill; but encountering a littU' precipice in 
tlie descent wliich had not been b(‘fore perceived, the Scottish ranks became 
confused and broken, their disarray enabling the archers, who had fallen a 
little back, to continue their fatal volley, which now' descended as upon an 
irregular mob. The rout became general. Very many Scots ’were' slain. 
Douglas was made ca})tive: five w'ounds and the los.‘> of an eyj showx^d he 
had done his fluty as a soldier, though not as a gem'ral. Murdoch earl of 
Fife, son of the regent Albany, wdth the earls of Moray and Angus, and about 
twenty chiefs and men of eminence, became also prisoners. 

Great was the joy of HcHspur over this victory, and great the pleasure of 
Henry IV wdien the news reached him. Yet fate had so decreed that the 

t‘ Hume Brown * thinks the circumstances of Rothesay 's death suspicious in those di^s, hjit 
finds no cadence against Albany or Douglas Wyntoun ^ does not hint at murder, and Bower J 
does little more than report a rumor.] 
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victory of Hoiilifdon became the remote cause that the monarch’s throne was 
endangered, and that Percy lost his life in a rebellious conspiracy at 
Shrewsbury in 1403. 

CAPTURE OF JAMES; DEATH OF ROBFJIT Hi; REGENCY OF ALBANY 

(1406 A D ) 

Some proposals made for peac#' only produced a feverish truce of brief 
duration. Meantime Princ(' James, the only surviving son of the poor, in- 
firm old king, being now in his eleventh year, recjuired tiettcr education than 
Scotland could afford, and iirolection more efiicient than that of his debili- 
tated father. Th(‘ youthful ])rince was, therefore, committed to the care of 
Wardlaw, bishop f)f Saint AikIh'Ws, and was by his advic(‘ to be sent to France. 
He was embarked accordingly, lhairy Sinclair, earl of Orkney, being appointed 
as his governor. The v(‘ss('l in which he was emliarkcul had not gained Flarh- 
borough Head wh(‘n slie was taken by an JCnglisli corsair liirobalJy in Febru- 
ary or March, llOtiJ. As tlie truce at the time actually subsisted, this capture 
of th(‘ Jinnee was in every resju'ct contiary to the law of nations. But know- 
ing tile imjiortance of jiosse.ssing tlu* royal hostagi*, Ih nry resolved to detain 
him at all events. '‘In fact,” he .said, “the Scots ougiit to have given me 
the education of this boy, for 1 am an ('xccJlcnt Fnaich scholar.” Ajijiarently 
thi® new disastcT was iin iiicurabk' wound to the old king. His di'ath, April 
4lh, 1400, made no c))ang(‘ in j)ublic affairs, and w.as totalh imfelt in the 
administration, which contiiUK'd in the hands of Alliany, whose rule was not 
unjiopular. This was in a great measuri' ('ffected by liberality, or rather 
by jirofusion, in which he indulged with l(‘ss h(‘siialion, as his gifts were at 
the exjiense of th(‘ royal revemu's and authority. Th(‘ clergy, who were edifu'd 
by his bounties to th(' church, r(‘cord(‘d his devotion in tluar chronicles. lie 
connived at the excesses of jXAvi'r freijiumt among the noliility: solaced them 
with fre(juent and extravagant (Mitertainments, and indulged all their mo.st 
unreasonalile washes rc'sjiecting lands and jurisdictions at the expri.se of the 
crown. An air of affability and familiarity, added to a noble pn‘S( uce and a 
sjik'iidid attendance, ])rocure(l the shouts of the jiopulace. Although timid, 
the n*g(’nt w^as conscious of his ow'ii defect, and candul in concealing it. He 
w'lis int(‘Uigent in jaiblic busiiu'ss; and when the intere.st of the country was 
identifi(‘d with his own, he could jairsue wuth expedition and eagerness the 
be.st jialhs for attaining it. 

When Robert the Third, therefore, died, the right of his brother the duke 
of Albany to the rc'giMicy (luring the captivity of James was universally ac- 
.knowk'dged. His ginxTnment commenc(*d wdth a .show of prosperity. He 
reiK'wed the league offensive' and defensive wdth the kingdom of France, 
and ('iitered into negotiation wdth England. In the conimunings wdiicli 
ensued he made no a]>i)licati()n for the liberation of his nejihew, the present 
soven'ign, npr w’as his name even mentioned in the transaction. But the carl 
of Douglas, who.se inilifary services wTre vahmble to the dc'fencc of the frontier, 
was restored to freedom, having been taken at the battle of Shrewsbury, 
w^hen; he had fought on the side of Sir Henry Percy wdth his usual distinguished 
valour, beating dowm the king of England wdth ,his own hand, but being in 
the course of the conflict him.sclf made prisoner, according to his habitual 
bad luck. George, earl of March, had rendered Henry IV effectual assistance 
during that insurrection, being the first who apprised that monarch of the 
conspiracy against him. But he w^as now weary of his exile, and, dis^pointed 
of his revenge, returned to his allegiance to Scotland, upon restoration of 
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his estates. These were great points gained in reference lo defence upon 
the border. 

The truce with England not having been renewed, hostilities were recom- 
menced by an exploit of the warlike inhabitants of Tcviotdale, who, vexed 
by the English garrison which had retained the important castle of .leilburgh, 
stormed and took that strong fortress. It was resolved in parliament that 
it should be destroyed; but as the walls were extensive and very strongly 
built, and the use of gunpowder in mining was not yet imdorstood, it was 
proposed that a tax of two pennies should be imposed on each hearth in 
Scotland to maintain the labourers employed in the task. The regent de- 
clared that in his administration no burden should be imposed on the poor, 
and caused the expense to be defrayed out of the royal revenue. The truce 
with J'higland was afterwards renewed. In the ratification of it, Albany 
styled himself regent by the grace of God, and used the phrase “ our subjects 
of Scotland,” not satisfied, it would seem, with delegated authority. 

THE LORD OF THE ISLES DEFEATED AT HAIILAW (1411 AD.) 

In the mean time a cont(‘st of the most serious nature arose between the 
Celtic and th(‘ Lowland or Saxon poimlation of Scotland. Tlu* lords of the 
Isles, during th(‘ utter confusion which ext(Mid('d through Scotland during 
the regency, had found it easy to reassume that mdepen(l(‘nc(‘ of which they 
had biM'ii dejinved during the vigorous reign of Robert Bruce. Tlu'y possessed 
a fl(*(‘t with which they harassed the mainland at pli‘asun‘, and Donald, who 
now held that insular lordship, ranked himself among th(‘ alli(‘S of England, 
and made peace and war as an independent sovendgn. Th(‘ reg(‘nt had taken 
no st(‘ii.s to reduce this kinglet to obedience, and would probably have shunned 
engaging in a task so arduous, had not Donald insisted upon pretensions to 
the ('arldom of Ross, occuiiying a great extent, in the northwest of Scotland, 
including the* larg(‘ isle of Skye, and lying atljaeont to and connected with his 
own insular dominions. 

The lord of the Isles deteriiiiii<*d to assert his right by arms, lie l(‘d an 
army of t('n thousand Hebrideans and Highlanders, heatkal by tludr chief- 
tains, into Ross. 

Tile consequence of Donald’s succeeding in his })retensitais must have 
l)e(‘n the loss to the regent of the earldom which he had (k'stined to one of 
his own family, and most serious evils to the kingdom of Scotland, sinco it 
would have b(!en a conquest by the savagf' over tla' civilisi'd inhabitants, 
and must in the sequel have tended to tlie restoration of barbarism with all 
its (^vils. 

Alexander Stuart, earl of Mar, hastily assembled tlie chivalry of the Low- 
lands to stop the desolating march of Donald and his army. 

Th(‘ whole Lowland gentry of Kincardine and Aberd(‘enshin‘ rose in arms 
with the earl of Mar. The town of Aberdeen sent out a gallant ho(W of citizcms 
und(T Sir Robert Davidson, thoir provost; Ogilvie, the sh('rin of xAngiis, 
brought up his own martial name and the principal gentlemen of that county, 
let when both annies met at Harlaw,near the lurnl of the Garioch, July 24th, 
1411, the army of Mar wag considerably inferior to that of Donald of the 
Rles, under whose banner the love of arms and hope of plniider liad assembled 
the Macintoshes and other more northern clans. Ikdng the flower of the 
respective races, the Gaelic and Saxon armies joined battle with the most 
mveterat;^ rage and fury. About a thousand Higlilanders fell, togedher wifti 
two high chiefs of Macintosh and McLean. Mar’s loss did not exceed half 
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the number, but comprehended many gentlemen, as, indeed, his forces chiefly 
consisted of such. The provost of Aberdeen was killed, with so many citizens 
as to occasion a municipal regulation that the chief magistrate of that town, 
acting in that capacity, should go only a certain brief space from the pre- 
cincts of the liberties. 

The battle of Harlaw might in some degree be considered as doubtful; 
but all the consequences of victory remained with the LowlandcTS. The 
insular lord retn-aU'd after tlie action, unable to bring his discouraged troops 
to a second battle. The reg(‘nt Albany acted on the occasion with a sjiirit 
and promi)titude which liis government seldom evinced. He placed himself 
at the head of a new army, and occupied the disputed b'rritory of Ross, 
where he took and garrisoned the castle of Dingwall. In the next summer 
he asseinbhHl a fl(‘et, threatened Donald of the Isles with an invasion of his 
territori(‘s, and conqH'lled him to submit himself to the allegiance of Scot- 
land, and give hostage's for his obedience in future. 

The battle of Harlaw and its consequences were of the highest impor- 
tance, since th('y might ho said to (h'cide the siqx'riority of tlu' more civilised 
regions of Scotland over those inhal)it(‘d by the CV'ltic trilx's, who remained 
almost as savage as tlu'ir fon'fathers the Dalriads. The Highlands and Isles 
continiK'd, indi'cd, to give frequent disturbanc(‘ by tluar total want of sul)- 
ordination and })er])etual incursions iquui their n('ig]i])ours'. but tlu'y did 
not again vc'iiture to combiiK' their forces for a simultaiK'ous attack u))(m tlu^ 
Lowlands, with the hop(' of coiKpiest and purpose of settlenu'nt. 

Another mark of the advance of civilisation w'as the erection of the uni- 
v(‘rsity of Saint Andrews, February, 1414, which was foundc'd and erulowi'd 
under (he ausjncf's of Henry Wardlaw, archbishop of Saint Andrew's, cardinal, 
and th(' ])o])e’s l('gat(' for Scotland. 

In his inl('rcourse wath hhigland the regent Albany was very singularly 
situated. His most inqiortant negotiations wdth that pow’er resjiecti'd the 
fate of two prisoiK'rs — the one James, his ne])hew and jirince, who hadlalh'ii, 
as already mentioiu'd, into the hands of Henry IV by a gross breach of th(' 
law of nations, tlie other being the regent’s ow'ii son Murdoch, (c.rl of Fife, 
tak('n in tlie battle of llomildon. Respecting these captives the views ol 
Albany wrre extn'inely different. He W’as bound to make some show of a 
desin* to have his sovereign, James, S(*t at liberty, since not only the law’s of 
common allegiance and family affection enjoined him to make an appari'iit 
exertion in his nc'phew^’s behalf, but the feudal constitutions, which imjiosed 
on the vassal the charge of ransoming his lord and superior wrhen cajitive, 
rc'iKlered this in every point of view an inviolable obligation. At the same 
time his policy dictati'd to him to protract as long as jiossible the absi'iice 
of the king of Scotland, with w’hoso return his owm jiow’er as regent must 
necessarily tc'rminate. For the liberation of his son Murdoch, on the contrary, 
the r('g('nt naturally was induced to interfere w^ith all the ardour and sincerity 
of paternal L'eling. ^ 

The deatli of Ilenry lY and the accession of Henry V did not greatly alter 
the situation of the two countries, but was so far of advantage to Albany that 
he obtained the liberation of his son Murdoch carl of Fife, in exchange for 
the young earl of Northumberland, the son of tl^f' celelirated Hotspur. This 
youth had been sent into Scotland by his grandfather for safety, when about 
to display his banner against Henry IV of England. 

In 1417, while Henry V w^as engaged in France, the regent Albany, sup- 
posing that the greater part of the English forces WTre over seas, gj>,thcred a 
large force, and besieged at once both Roxburgh Castle and the town of Bcr- 
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wick. A much superior army of English advanced under the dukes of Exeter 
and Bedford, and compelled the regent of Scotland to raise bpth the sieges, 
with much loss of reputation, as the Scots bestowed on his ill-advised enter- 
prise the name of the “Fool’s Raid.” 

In a parliament in 1419 the Scottish estates agreed to send the dauphin of 
Franco, now hard pressed by the victorious Henry, a consitlerable body of 
auxiliary troops, under the command of the regent’s second son, John Stuart 
e.‘irl of Buchan. This was the last act of A.ll)any’s administration which 
merits historical notice. After havmg governed Scotland as prime minister 
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of Robert I and Robert II, and as regent for James T for fifty years, he died 
at the age of (‘iglity and upwards in 1120. The duke of Albany as a states- 
man was an unprincijikM] politician, and as a soldier of susi)ect(‘d courage. 
As a riilcT ho had his merits, lie was \\is(' and ]»ru(l(‘nl in his government, 
r(*guhir in the administration of justice, and merciful in the infliction of 
punishment. If Scotland made no great figure under his administration, he 
contrived to secure her against any considerable loss. 


Tllio nEGEN(’Y OF MURDOCH 04‘i0 A D ), \M) THE iaDEK.VnoN 
OF JA.MFS 1 urn AD) 

Murdoch earl of Fife succeeded to his fathiT in his title as duke of Albany, 
higli oflico as regent of Scotland. 

Ihe evils which attended the f(*eble and remiss government of this second 
duke of Albany were aggravated by a contagious (lis(‘ase, r(‘r.(‘mbling a fev(‘r 
and dyHent(‘ry, which wasted the land univ(Tsally and cut off many victims. 

^ Murtloch duke of AA.lbany became in the space of thn'e yi'ars \\(‘ary of exer- 
cising ai^ adininistration which was popular with no man, over a disordedy 
country, wasted by pestilence, and divided by the feuds of the nobility. He 
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determined to* rid himself of the responsibility of the regency. In 1423 his 
decision is said by tradition to have been precipitated by an act of insolent 
insubordination on the part of Walter, hLs eldest son. The regent Murdoch 
had a falcon which he highly valued, and which his son Walter had often asked 
of him in vain. Exasperated at repeated refusal, the insolent young man 
snatched the bird as it sate on hi.s father’s wrist, and killed it by twisting 
round its neck. Deeply hurt at this brutal act of tlisrespect, Murdoch 
dropped the ominous words, '‘Since you will render ni(‘ no honour or obedi- 
ence, I wall bring home one W’ho w^dl know's lunv to make all of us obey 
him.” ]'>om this time he tlirew into the long-protracted negotiation for 
the freedom of Janu's a sincerity wdiich si)eedily brought it to a conclusion. 

Henry IxMiig now dead, John duke of Bedford, ])rotector of England, 
was willing to use a liberal jiolicy tow'ards Scotland: to n'slore tluar lawful 
king, so long unjustly d(‘tain(‘(l . having formed, if po.ssibh', such an alliance 
betwixt him and souk' English lady of rank as might maintain in the young 
monarcirs mind the feelings of prcMlileclion tow'ards iMigland which w'cre the 
natural conscxiuenec' of a long r<‘sidence in that country and familiarity wath 
its laws and manneis. He thus lioju'd at once to release James, to make a 
friend of him, and to secure JOngland against furtluT interlVnaice on the jiart 
of Scotland in the wars witli France, wIktc the army of auxiliaries, under tin; 
earl of Buchan, had jiroduced a marked efli'ct ujion the last ('amjiaigns.^^ 

Bu(‘han and Douglas tla* Tyncman w'ere both kilkxl at \'(‘rneuil m 
1424 in a battle w ith tlie diikt‘ of Bedlord. Buchan had previoudy, in a battl(‘ 
at Bauge, killed the duke of (Tirence, Henry V's brother, with his ow'ii hand." 

Th(‘ corps of Scots, long maintained as the French king’s bodyguard, is 
said to Ime been originally composed of th(‘ iciics of the fi(‘ld of V'Tiieuil. 
And thus conchuk'd the W’ais of the Scots in France, fortunate that the nation 
W’as cured, though by a most bittr'r remedy, of the fatal rage of selling their 
sw'ords an<l tluar blood as mercenari(‘s in foreign service; a practice which 
drains a ])eoj)le of the best and brav(‘st, w'ho ought to reserve their courage* 
for its defence, and coiivc'i'ts them into common gladiators, wdiose jiurchasr'd 
valour i,s wathout fame to themselves or advantage to their country. Indi- 
viduals frequently continued to join the French standard, in quest of fame 
or jireferiiK'nt: luit, after tlu* battk* of Wrneuil, no considerable army or body 
of troops from Scotland w’as .sent over to France. 

FIRST RELIOIOI S rJUiSECrTTONS 

It was in the midst of this period that the doctrine.s of Wycliffe for the first 
time appeared in Scotland, and tin* flame.s of WTir had scaicely ceased when 
the more di’eadful fkinu's of rc‘ligious persecution and martyrdom were kindled 
in tlu' country. ' John Ite.sby, an JCnglish jiriesi of the school of this great 
reformer, had ])assed into Scotland either in coiLseiiuence of the persecutions 
of Wychffe's followers, which aro.se after his death, or from a desire to prop- 
agate the (Itictrine. Aft(‘r Inn'ing for son*.' time remained unnoticed, the 
boldne.ss and the novelty of his ojiinioiLs at length weakened the jealousy of 
the church; and it wa.s found that he preached what w'ere at that time es- 
teemed the most dangerous heresies. Hi' w\as ijnmediately seized by Lau- 
rence of Lindores. an eminent doctor in theology, and compelled to appear 
before a council of the clergy, where this inquisitor presided. Here he was 
accused of maintaining no few’er than forty heresies, amongst which the prin- 
cipal were, a denial of the authority of the pope, as the successor of §t. Peter, 
a contemptuous opinion of the utility of penances and auricular confession. 
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and an assertion that a holy life was absolutely necessary in any ono who 
dared to call himself the vicar of Christ. 

Although Rosby was estcouK'd an admirable preacher by tlio comnion 
people, his eloipicncc, as may easily be supposed, was thrown away upon llie 
ecclesiastical judges before whom he defended himself. LauKauv- of Lindorc's 
was equally triumphant in his confutation of the written conclusions, and in 
l)is answers to the spoken arguments by which thenr author atti'injited to 
support them; and the brave and pious di&ci])le was coinhMniH'd to the* 
flames, and delivered over to the secular arm. TIk* s(>ntenc(' was cnrri( d into 
immediate execution, and he was burned at P(‘rth in the yeiir 14 ()r>, Ins books 
and writings being consumed in the same fire with tlieir inasU'r. It n prob- 
able that the church was stimulated to this unwonted sevcTity by Al])any die 
governor, whose bitter hatred to all Lollaitls and heretics, and zeal for lh(‘ 
purity of the Catholic faith, are particularly reconh'd by Wyntouri'^ And 
hen', in the first examiile of martyrdom for religious opinions which is re- 
corded in our liistory, the inevitable effects of persecution and jiroscription 
weu‘ clearly discernible in the increas(‘d zeal and affection w'hieh (W'inced 
lor th(‘ oinnions which had beiai canoni.'^c'd by lli(' blood (jf the preacher. 
Th(‘ conclusions and little panqihlets of this early rt'fornuM’ w’ert' piously con- 
cealed and ])reserved by his disciples; and any who had imbibed his o])inions 
e\inced a resolution and courage* in maintaining them, winch resis((*d ev(‘ry 
jiltempt to restore them to the bosom of the church. Tlu*y did not dare, 
inde(*d, to disseminate tliem openly, but they met, and read, and debated 
111 "cerot. 


AORICULTUUE AND (’OMMrCHCE 

During the tvhole course of this reign the agricultun' of Scotland appears 
to have been in a very lamentable condition, a circumstaiiei' aiising, no doubt, 
out of llie constant interrujition of the regular sc'asoiis of rural labour, Hk* 
ravi\g(*s committed by foreign invasion, and the havoc which m'cc'ssarily at- 
tcaided the passage even of a Scottish army from oiu* part of (Ik* country to 
another. The jiroof of this is to be found in llie frcijuent licenses w’hieh are 
giantcd by the English king, allowing the nobl(‘s and tin* iiK'rcliants of Scotland 
to imjiort grain into that country, and in the circumslaiici* that the gram 
tor the victualling of the Scottish castles, then in tlie hands ()f the lOnglibh, 
was not unfn'qucntly brought from Ireland. The commercial sjiirit ol the 
country during this reign wa^^ undoubtedly on the increase; and the trade 
which it carried on wdth Flanders ap})ears to have been condiicti'd wuth much 
eiit(T]irise and activity. Mercer, a Scottish m(*rchant, during his r('sidence m 
h ranee, w;is, from his great wealth, admitted to the favour and confidence of 
Charles VI; and bn one occasion the cargo of a Scottisli merchantman, which 
had Ix'on captured by the English, was valued as higli as seven' thoui^arid 
marks, an immense sum for those remote times. Tlie gtajiki soiu^'c of exfiorl 
Wealth continued to consist in wool, hides, skins, and w'ool-fclls; and w'c have 
the evidence of Froissart,^ w^ho had himself travelled in the country, that 
ffs homo manufactures were in a very low condition.^ 

. vVe return to consider tjie condition of Scotland, now more hopeful tlian 
it had been for a length of time, since slic w\aH about to excliange tlic ruh* of 
^ slothful, timid, and inefficient regent for that of a king in tlu* flownr of his 
and possessed of a natural tlisposition and cultivated talents equally 
capable t^ grace and to guard the throne.'^ 
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It is Huld, tliut when Jmni's 1 fiiht rntorcrl tlio kingdom the 
drwidl’ul desciiptioii given h} one <►! hiH nobles of tlie unbridled 
iKent.KMisiieas and contcmi>( of the laws wliicli everjwlieie pirc 
vailed, threw liim for a moment- oil liis guard “ Let Ood but grunt 
me life,” eried lie, ureouling to Fordun,*' “and there shall not be a 
spot in iny dijininions wheie the Key shall not keej) tin* castle, and 
the furze-itush the eow, though I myself should lead the life of a 
dog to accoiniilisli it P. F, Tytleii 

The terms on wliicli the treaty for the freedom of James I had been at 
last fixed, and were, on tlu* w^hole, liberal rather thtin otherw’ise. The Englisli 
d(‘ni;inded, and llie Scots agreed to pay, 40,000/. sterling, not as “ransom” 
— as the use of that obnoxious phras(‘ could not apply to the case of an 
innocent boy taktm without defence in time of truce — but to defray wdiat 
w.'us delicately teniKMl the expenses of Prince Janies' support and edii- 
cation. Six years were allowed for the discharge of the sum by hjilf-yearly 
paynu'iits. ^ll was a p^rt of the contract that the Scottish king shouM marry 
an English lady of rank; and hLs choice ffJl upon Joan Beaufort, niece of 
Richard 11, by the motlier’s side, and by her father, John, duke of Somerset, 
the granddaughter of the duke of Lancaster, called John of Gaunt. To this 
young lady, so nearly connected wnth the EnglisJi royal family, the Scottish 
cajitive had been attache<l for some time, and had celebrated her charms in 
poetry of no mean order, although defaced by the rudeness of the obsolete 
language.'' Thus in his famous poem, The Kinr/'s Qiiair (i.c., Quire), he speaks 
of his eighteen years’ captivity, and then of his vision of the woman he later 
married : 
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“ Tlio bird, the bcBtc, the fisch cko in the see. 

They lyvo in fiodoinc everich in his kyml; 

And 1 a man, and hikkitii libertcc. 

OuJmt schall I soync, quhuL icsoun jnay I fynd, 

TJiat fortune aula do so? Thus in my niynd 
My folk 1 would ar^^ewe; but al for no^ht; 

AVas none that might, that on my i)oyuc's rouglit ” 

****** 

“ And therewith kcat I doiin myn eye agfjvin- 
(iiihaie ns 1 saw walkjug under the 'I’outi 
Full aecretely, new cumyn hir to pleyue. 

The fairest or the freschest zoung tlourr* 

That ever 1 8aw(‘ methoght before that houn- 
For quhich sodain abate, anon aatert 
The hlude of all my body to my lun t. 

“ And though I stood abaiait tha a lyte, 

No wonder was, for-qiiliy my wilHs all 
AV'’ere so overcome with plesance ami tlelyU'. 

Onely through hitting of myn even fall, 

That sudajnly my belt lieeunieTiir thiall 
For ever of free wyll . for of mmiare 
There was no takyn in hir suete fai r' ' " 

On his roloaso James and Jotm woro marr'Kal in fjondun; and a disoliargio 
for l('n lliousand i)oiinds, tlu* fourth ])art of tlu' slipulidt'd ninsom, wtis })n'- 
sentod to the Scottisli king; as tlu‘ dowry t'r portion of liis lindt'. Tlio royal 
[lair woro llion sont down to Scotland with all rosix'ct. and dij^nily, and Mnr- 
do(‘]i,ih(‘ lato rt'gontjhad the hoiioui to induct his royal cousin into the thront' 
oi his forefathers. 

Th(‘ natural talents of James I, both mental and corporeal, were of the 
hig:he.st ([Utility ; and if Tlenry IV had taken an unJu^t and eriu'l advanhi^e 
of the tieeideiit which threw (Ik* prince into his hands, hy dt'taimn^^ him as a 
prisoner, lie liad mtide the only possible amends by eausin^r the most sedulous 
a(t(‘iitioii to be paid to his (‘ducjition. In jierson, the king of Scotland \\as 
ol low stature, but so strongly and comjiaetly built as to excel in the ganu's 
of (diivalry and all the actiA'O aeeomplishments of the time. Ife was no le.ss 
disiinguished by mental gifts, highly cullivtitixl liy the best teachers that 
tOngliiiid could jiroduce. lie was, according to the learning of the day, an 
accom])lishe(l scholar, an excellent jioet, a musician of ski!l, intimately ac- 
(juaintc'd with the science as practised in Wak's, Ireland, and Scotland, which 
are described as being then the princijial seats of national music, with a de- 
cided taste for the fine arts of archiU‘Ctiire, painting, and horticulture. Noth- 
ing, therefore, could be more favourable' than his personal character. As a 
prince, his education in England had taught him pohiical vk'wh which he 
could hardly have learned in his own rude and ignorant realm. Ilis ardent 
thirst for knoAvledge made the aexjuLsition of every s]K‘ci(‘s of art lit to Iwi 
learned by persons of his condition not only tolerable, however laborious, 
but a source of actual pleasure.^* 

JAMES I ATTACKS THE POAVER OF TTTE LORDS 

The civil transactions in Scotland arc better known since the beginning 
of the reign of James I, and a complete scries of her laws supplitvs the deh'cts 
of her historians. During his long residence in h]ngland he had an opportunity 
of observing the feudal system in a more advanced state, and refined from 
many of»the imperfections which still adhered to it in his own kingdom. 
He saw there nobles great, but not independent; a king powerful, though far 
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from absolute; he saw a regular administration of government, wise laws 
enacted, and a nation flourishing and happy, because all ranks of men were 
accustomed to obey them. Full of these ideas, he returned into his native 
country, which })rcsenled to him a very different scene. The royal authority, 
never great, was now contemptible, by having been so long delegated to 
regents. The ancient patrimony and revenues of the crown were almost 
totally alienated. During his long absence the name of king was little known, 
and less n'garded. The license ol many years had reruk'red the nobles inde- 
pendent. Universal anarchy prevailed. The w(‘ak‘ were exposed to the rapine 
and oppression of tlu‘ strong. In every ooriK^r some barbarous chieftain 
rul(‘d at pleasure, and neither f(‘ared the king nor pitied the people. 

James was too wdse a prince to employ open force immediately to correct 
such inveterate' evils, Nc'ither tlie men nor the times would have borne it. 
He aiiplied the gentler and less offensive remedy of laws and statute's. In a 
parliame'nt held immediately after his return, he gained the ceiiifidence of 
ids fK'eiple by many wise laws, tending visibly to re-establish order, tran(|uil- 
lity, and justie'o in the kingdom. But at the same time that he endc'avouix'd 
to secure these blessings to his subje'cts, he discovereHl his inte'ntion to re- 
cover the-ise possf'ssions of which the cre)wn had been unjustly bereaved, 
and for that purpose obtained an act by which he was ('m])owered to sum- 
mon such as had obtained crown lands during the three' last n'igns to pro- 
duce' the rights by which the'v held them. As this statute threatened tlu' 
Iiroperty of the' nolili's, anotlier which passed in a subsequent jiarliainent 
aiiTK'd a dn'adful blow at tlu'ir jiower. Ily it the league's and combinations 
which we have already de'scrilx'd, and which rendered the nobles so formi- 
dable to the crown, were d('clar('d unlawful. 

Kneournged by this success in tlie begiiming of his enterprise, James’ 
next st(‘]) was still boldi'i* and more decisive. During the sitting of parlia- 
iiK'nt he seiz(‘d at once his cousin Murdoch, duke of Albany, and his sons, the 
earls of Douglas, Li'iinox, Angus, March, and above twenty other peers and 
liarons of pnriu' rank.* To all of them, however, he was immediattly recon- 
ciled, excejit to Albany and his sons, and Lennox. Those were tried by their 
peers and condi'iniu'd, for what crime is now unknown. Their execution 
struck the wliole ord('r with tenor, and their forh'it lire aildcd considerable 
poss(*ssions to the crown lie seized, likewise, the earldoms of Buchan and 
Stiathearn upon different pretexts, and that of Mar fell to him by inheritance. 
The patience and inacthit} of the noble.s,Avhile the king was jiroceeding so 
rapidly towards aggrandising the crown, are amazing. The only obstruction 
he met with was from a slight insurrection headed by James Stewart, the 
duke of Albany’s youngest son, and tliat was easily suppressed. 

The splendour and pn'.sence of a king, to which the great men had been 
long unaccustoiiK'd, ins])ir('d reverc'nce.* 

Among various laws wi're enactments for the ecjual administration of 
justice, for /obliging the nobility to ride with n'tinues no larger than they 
could maintain, for (liscontinuing the ofiph'.ssive exaction of free cmarters, 
for requiring that the Scottish youth should be trained to archery [and for- 
bidding football thfit they might (k'vote more time to archery]. Perhaps, like 
many reformers, this excellent jirince, for such hejnust certainly be esteemed, 

[> Sir J 11 Ramsay, c lio\\ ever, says ■ “ Scottish historians, from the time of Hectot Boece^ 
downwards, have stated that James arrested .some twenty-six iiohlcmeii (several of whom, by 
the way, were in England at tlie time) at Perth. The mistake has arisen from takmg a paren- 
thesis in the Scotichronicon ^ (ii , 482) as part of the text For the parenthesis in (Question see 
the Liber Huscardemiit ”^‘1 
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fell into an error common to those who, seeing acutely the extent of a rooted 
evil, attempt too hastily and too violently to remedy it by instant errulicatiow 

James 1 might be more easily justified in teacliing, even by strict examples 
of severity, tlie respect due to the royal person, the source of law and justice, 
which had fallen into contempt during the fc(‘ble regency of duke Muixloch’ 
than in prosecution of acts of treason committed wlien there was no king in 
the land. We have the following iiistaiico of his stricliioss on such occasions; 
A nobleman of high rank, and m^arly related to the erown. forgot himself hO 
far as to strike a youth within the king’s hall .lames commanded that the 
hand w’ith which the offence had been given should f)n tlu* instant bo extended 
(»ii the council-table, and the young man who had n'ccivcal the blow was or- 
dered to stand by with the edge of a large knile applu'd to the wiist of thr' 
ofTender, ready to sever it uiion a signal giv('n. In tins postuio the culprit 
K'lnained for more than an hour in agonising f'xpectation of tlw' blow being 
struck, while the queen and her ladies, tlie pr('l:it(‘s, and the (•l(‘rgy, pros- 
trated themselves on the floor, imploring mercy for the criminal The king 
at length dispensed with th(‘ piinishnK'nt, but baiiishi'd the ofTender for some 
tini(‘ from his court and presence. 

.IVMKS IIKDUCES THE EO[?D OF THE ISLES TO OUEDIFAPE (U'*7 V D.) 

Bf'sides repressing the general habits of \iol(Mic(‘ and devastalion in the 
Ijowlands of Scotland, James had also to r(‘duc(‘ to his ()b(‘dienc(‘ tlu* Highlaiul 
chiels, who during the impunity of the last n‘g(‘ncy had thrown oh all resp(‘ct 
to lh(* maiidat(‘S of the crown, forgotten the terrors of th(‘ Harliuv, and might 
be eonsideri'd as liavmg returned to their ])ristin(‘ indepeiidfmee ami barbar- 
iMii. Tli(' king, w’ith a viiwv to remedy these evils, built, or ri'jiaired the strong 
lower of lnv('rnoss, at which plae(‘ he ludd a partianuTit Ah'xaiider, the 
lord of tile Isles, and his mother, the eouiiti'ss of Ross, w'lth almost all the 
Highland chiefs, many of whom could carry into th(' li(‘ld at l(‘ast tw'o thou- 
s:ind men, attended upon this as.seiiibly. The king iiiviteil them separately to 
visit Ills castle, whore he had nearly fifty of them jilaeed under arrest at the 
same moment; James in the meanwhile applauding his owm dexterity in an 
e\tem])ore vi'rse, of wdiieh the Latin only survives' Two leaders of tribes 
W(M‘(‘ beheaded for acts of robbery and ojipression; and to render bis justice 
nnpartlnl, .lames Cainjibell was hanged for the murder of .Tohn, a former lord 
of the ]sl(‘s. 

In th(‘ midst of these ('xanijilos of punisliment, .fames was chjmont in his 
ti«'atiiK'iit of Alexander of tlie Isles, the sueci'ssor of Donald, who w’as worsted 
:it the Harlaw'. His moth(T w'as detained as a hostagi' for his faith. Alexander, 
liowever, no sooner returnotl to his owti tcTritories than he raised his banner, 
and collected a host from tlie Isles and Highland mainland to the amount 
<>1 ten thousand men, witli which he invaded the continent, and burned the 
town of Inverness, wdicro he had lately sustaincfl the affront of an arrest. 
Ling Jinnes assembled an army ;jnd ]iast(m(‘d northwfi*(l, w'h(‘re*bis promjit 
arrival alarmed the invaders. The Highland forces sustained a severe defeat, 
and the lord of the Isles humbled himself to ask peace and forgiveness. It 


* Afl turriiii f()rt('ni ducfimus rank' coliortf'm , 
Per Cbristi soitem, meruerunt lii ([uia mortem 

Wliicli may be thus translated 

To donjon tower let this rude troop bo driven ; 
For death they racrit, by the cros-s of heaven 
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was not, however, p^rantcd, till he had perfonnetl a feudal penance for his 
breach of alle^^iancc. On the eve of Saint Augustine’s festival he appeared 
in full congregation before the high altar of Holyrood church, at Edinburgh, 
attiretl only in his shirt and drawers, and there upon his knees presented the 
hilt of his naked sword to the king, he himself holding it by the .point. In 
this attitude* of submission the island chief humbly confessed his offences, and 
deprecatc'd their deserved punishment. The capital penalty, which he had 
(leserv(‘(lly incurred, was exchanged for a long imprisonment in Tantallon 
castle. 

Th(' captivity of the lord of the Isles did not prevent further disturbance 
from tliese unruly people. Choosing for chieftain Donald, called Ballach or 
tlie I*'reckl(‘d, the* cousin-german of their imprisoned lord, who exercised his 
])nwer during his cajitivity, tlie islanders again invaded Lochaber with an 
army of wild Caterans. Hut de.sertcnl by those who had Ix'cai accessory to 
his crime, Donald Ijallach was forci'd to fly to Ireland, wdien* he w'as shortly 
afler .slain, to projhtiate the Bcolttsh king, and his head sent to the court of 
.1; lines. 

,lam(‘s took oHkt and less violent methods of confirming tlu* right of tlu* 
Scottish crown, by accommodating with the Norwa‘gians. who had lu'avy 
claims for tlu* long arrears of an annuity, stiiailated to th(‘m in tlu* tri'aly 
with Al(‘\and('r III ,as th(‘ con.sideration for ceding their right o\er the Tleb- 
lidt's, but which tlu* continued misfortunevs of Scotland had jirevi'nted from 
b(‘ing regularly jiaid. 

(ircat pains wen* also taken to a.ssure the regular distribution of govern- 
ment by the royal courts of justice, w’lth the a.ssuran(‘(‘ that if there were any 
“poor cre.atuK' " who, for w'ant of .skill and moiu'V, could not have his cause 
properly statc'd, a .skillul advocate .should be engagccl for him at the expense of 
the crown. Another law against “leasing-making” imposed the (loom of 
death on the* devisi'rs of such falsehoods as were calculated to nmder the 
king’s g()\(‘rnment odious to the [leojile. The punishirumt, how'ever s(‘V('re, 
was not, jierh.aps, ill-suited to that time, when there was so little communica- 
tion Ix'tweeii dilfenait jiarts of the country, and oiu* jirovince kno’,v so little 
of w'hat was ha]tj)ening in another that a rumour of any uniiopular nieasun* 
or oppn'ssive act on the part of tlie crowm might put a jiart of the kingdom 
into op('n ndielhon b(‘tor(' it could be nduted or explainc'd In aft(‘r tiiiK's, 
tlu‘ statute, being ap])li(Ml (‘ven to confidential communications between man 
and man,bccam(‘ the source* ol gross and inuiuitous o])i)r(*ssion. 


W’AR WUTH ENOLANl) 

In R'lation to foreign policy, .lames I ap])ear.s to liave supjiorted his place 
with dignity betwixt the contending powvrs of hVaiice and haigland. Like 
his prc'decessors, he* pr(*ferred the alliance of the former kingcloni, fis le.ss 
tempted Uii abuse hisjContid(*iice, and his fri(*ndship w’as thought of such im- 
portance, that Charles of France* was indilc(*d to c(*ment it by choosing the 
bride of his son the dauphin, afterwards Louis XI, in the person of Margaret, 

[‘ “ AtuI gif thiir be ony i)ur cmilui,” tlio IdW obsiTvcs, “that for doffiltc of cuunyiig or 
(ilspciis, can nocht, oi may iiocht follow liis cans, tlu; king, for the hife of God, ahall ordano 
that the jugc before qiihaine, tlie causs Buld bo detenu}! puiwuy and get u Icle and wy.ss ftd- 
vocatc to follow sic ercuturis eaus And gif sic cans be obtenyt, the wrangar sail assythe the 
party skatiiit, and ye udvocatis co8ti.s that, travale And gif the jugc refusys to doe the lawc 
evinly, as Is before saide, ye party plonzeand sail haf recours to ye king, ye (juhilk sail sa 
rigorusly punyst sic jugi8,*yat it bo auc ensampill till all utheris ”] 
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eldest daughter of the king of Scotland. The bridal took place in 1436, eight 
years after the contract. The honour which attended this match was greriL , 
but the bride’s happiness was far from being secured in proportion, though 
amiable and accomplished, she was neglected and contemned by Iier husband, 
one of the most malignant men who ever lived. She was basely calumniateci 
also and slandered by his unworthy courtiers, and a])pears to have felt tlie 
imputed ignominy so sensitively that the acuteness of her huJings at length 
cost the princess her life. 

As th(* affairs of the English were declining in France, from tlu' (‘nthusijism 
universally awakened by tlu^ appearance of the maid of Orleans on the scene, 
an English ainlmssador wa,s sent to Scotland in the person of Lord Scropi’, 
with instructions to gain James, if possible, from his I'Vencli alliance*, but in 
vain. 

It may be easily conceived that the unwonted bcjldness with which James 
carried on his favourite measures— resuming grants nia(l(‘ in favour of the most 
])()W’erful nobles; altering at his will the seat of their power, as in the case of 
the earl of March; interfering with and controlling thnr jiiiisdiction over their 
vassals; at times imprisoning th(' most powerful of tluan, as he did tla* (‘arl of 
Douglas, his (nvn ne])h(‘w; and substituting tlu* authority of the crown for that 
of th(‘ vassals, by whose greatness it had bec^n ('clipse,(l — was ri'garded with 
\(‘ry diffi'n'nt feedings by two classes of his subjcTts. With tlu* grc'at mass 
nf th(‘ nation Janu's was ])()])ular, for the ]K‘opl(* felt tlu* protection arising 
from the power of the erow’ii, which could siddom have* any temptation to op- 
pre.-^s those in middh' life, and wallingly took refugi* iiiuh'r it to eseayie from 
the subordinate tyranny of the numerous barons, whose castl(‘s erowiu'd every 
clitT, and for wdiose rapacity or violence no object was t(»o inconsiderable, 
but th(‘ro w\‘is a groat party among the nobility w'ho ri'garded James wath fear 
and liatK'd, and who only w'anted an opportunity to give deadly jiroof of the 
character of their fc'clings towairds him. 

The approach of W'ar gave these evil sentiments an ()p])ortiinity to 
ilisjilay themselvc's. Sir Robert Ogle, an ICnglisli borderer of distinction, in 
bn'aeh of a truce which had eontmued uninl(*rrupted sinei' King James’s ac- 
c(*ssion to the Scottish throne, mad(* an iiieursion on tlu' bonh'rs in 1435, and 
did some iiiisehief; but w'as encountered by the earl of Angus iK'ar Ihperdeii, 
delcated, and maclc ]irisoner. In resi'iitment of this viok'iiee, and of an at- 
ti'inpt on the jiart of the lOnglish to intercept tlu' Scottish jjniiei'ss Margaret 
on h(‘r w'ay to France in 1436, James declared w'ar against England, lie be- 
sieg(‘d Roxburgh Castle wdth the whole array of Ins kingdom, whieli w'as said 
to amount to a tumultuary multitude of nearly tw'o hundred thousand men. 
Mt(‘r remaining fifteen days before Roxburgh, the king .sudilenly raised the 
Mcge and dismissed his array, iijxm surmise, as has been supposc'd, of treason 
in his host. I'hat there wtfo such practices is highly ])robabl(‘; and a Scottish 
encampment, filled wuth feudal levio.s, (‘achmaii under the banner of the nohle 
to wdiom he ow^d service, wras no safe residence for a monarch wlio was on bad 
h'rms with his aristocracy. 

THE MURDER OF JAMES I (1 137 A D ) 

After dismissal of his army, James I met his parliament at hklinburgh, anil 
cnij)loyed himself and them in making several regulations for commerce, and 
for the impartial administration of justice. In the mean tirnc the period of 
and good prince’s labours was speedily approaching. 

The chief author of his fate was Sir Robert Graham [or Graeme], uncle to 
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tho cad of Strathearn. Jam^, with his usual view^inf unfixing and grad- 
ually undermining the high power of the nobility, r^ismed the earldom of 
Strathearn and obliged the young earl to accept of the ^iarldom of Menteith 
ill lieu of it. This seems to have irritated the haughty spirit of the earl^s uncle 
Sir Robert, who was likewise exas|XTated by having sustained a personal 
arri'st and iin[>risoiinient, along with other men of rank, on the king's return 
ift 1425. lOritertainmg these causes of personal dislike against his sovereign, 
Graham, in the jiarhament of 1436, undertook to represent to the king the 
grievances of the nobility: but, iastead of doing so with respect and modera- 
tion, this fierc(‘ and haughty man worked himself into such extremity of pas- 
sion as to mak(‘ othu- to arrest the monarch in name of the estates of [larlia- 
ment. As no one dared to supjiort him in an attempt so arrogant, Graham 
was seized, and, fmally, his poss(‘ssions wcto declared forfeited, and he himself 
or(l(‘r(‘d into banishment. 

II(‘ retired to the recesses of the Highlands, vowing revenge, and had the 
boldness to send forth from his lurking ])lace a w'rittim defiance, in which he 
renounced the king’s all(‘gianc(‘, and declared hims(‘lf his mortal eiu'my. On 
this new jiroof of audacity, a reward w'as offen'd to any one who should 
bring in the p(‘rson of Sir RoluTt Graham dead or alive. On this a conspiracy 
took ])lace, the (‘viMit of which was terrible, although we can but ill trace the 
motive's of some' of tlu' party. 

'riie* e)st('nsil)l(' Is'ad e)f tlie cemspirators was the* king’s eAvn uncle*, Widter 
e\*irl of Athol, se)n e>f Robert 111 b\ his se‘e*e>nd marnage* This andiitiems old 
man was not im'vented by his lu'ar alliance with the* ciwvn Irom jilotting 
against his royal nephew’s life, with the purpose of placing em the throne 8ir 
Rolx'rt Stuart, his o\mi grandson, wlie» on Ins part, tliougli faveiured by tlie 
king and bolding tlu* confident lal situatieni e>f ebamlie'rlain, elid ne)t hesitate to 
e'litc'r into so lu'farious a eonspiraew. 

The n'lnoval of the e'ourl to Pe*rlh, whe‘r(‘ Janu's propos(‘d to hold his 
Christmas, taeililale'd the con.sjiiiatoi.s’ eaiti'T-jinse*, by making a sudelen ele- 
sev'ril from the* Ilighlaiuls, a slioil e‘X})(*dit iem About the 21st eif Kebniary, 
1437, the king, alte-r having entertained his tn'acberous uncle of Atlml 
at siippeT, was about to retire* to re'st in the* Dominican nionaste'ry, which 
was the royal resideaiee for tlu* time, w4u*n it was suddenly entere'd by a 
body of ihre'C bundre'd me*n, whose' admittance hael be'e'n faeiblaled by Sir 
Robc'rt Stuart, the faitble'ss cliambe'rlaiii. There is a tradition that a young 
lady in att(*ndane'(' cm the (puM'ii, naiiK'el CatheTine; Douglas, enele^avoureel to 
su])i)ly the want of a liar to the* door eif tlie reiyal apartmemt by thrusting her 
own arm ae*ross the' stajilc's. This sle'iieler edistaede w^as soon overcome. So 
much tinu' had, howeve'r, be'e'ii gained that the qut'eii anel her ladies had femnd 
moans te) let down the* king into a vault beneath the apartment, from which 
he might have made his e'seape* had not an entrance from the sewver to the 
court of the monastery been built u[) by his owm order a day or two before, 
U'causo bis tennis balls were lost by entering the vault Still, notwithstand- 
ing this obstacle, the J^ing might liavi* escaix?d, for the assassins loft the apart- 
ment without finding out Ins jdaee of ri'treal, and, having in their brutal fury 
wouiKlod the (luei'ii, disp('rse(i to s('ek for James in the other chambers. 

Unhajipily, In'foK' either the conspirators had withdrawn from the palace, or 
assistance liad arrivt'd, tlie king endeavoured, by tho help of tho ladies, to 
escape from the vault, and some* of tlie villains returning detected him in the 
attempt. Two brothers, nameil Hall, then descended into the vault, fell 
fiercely upon James wdth their daggers, wdien, young, active, and fighting for 
liis life, the king threw them down, and trode them under foot. But while 
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he was struggling wiwtIS|r traitors, and ^ting liis hands in an atteiuipt to 
wrench their daggerspffomjhem, the principal conspirator, Graham, came to 
the assistance of M sMcIktes, and the Sing died from many wounds' The 
alarm was given at the attendants of the court and domestics began 

to gather to the palace, from which the assassins made their escape to the 
Higlilands, not without loss. 

The queen Joan urged the pursuit of the murderers with a zeal becoming 
the widow of such a husband. She had enjoyed her husband’s ])olitieal con- 
fidence as well as his domestic affection. In the parliament of 1435, the king, 
impressed, perhaps,* with a presentiment that his public-spirited measures 
might expos(‘ him to assassination, had caused the members of the estates 
to give writti'ii assurances of their fidelity to the ([ueen. Upon this trying 
occasion th(‘y redeemed their pledge, and a close and general pursuit aft^r 
tlie murderers took place. In the space of a month they were all apprehended 
111 their various lurKing places. Athol’s grandson, Sir Robert Stuart, was 
executed at li]dinburgh with refined tortures, in the midst of which he avowed 
his guilt. The aged earl admitted that his grandson had proposed such a 
conspiracy to him; but alleged that he did his utmost to dissuade him from 
engaging in it, and Ix'heved that the idea was laid aside. He was beheaded 
at iMlinlmrgli, and liis head, lieing surrounded with a crown of iron, was 
expoM'd 1o jniblic view. 

Th(‘ jirincipal cuiisjiirator, Sir Robert Graham, whose mind liad devised, 
mul ^^hos(* hand (‘xecuted the liloody dee<l, boldly conli'nded that he had a 
nglit to act as lie had done. The king, he said, had inflicted on him mortal 
injury; and Ik', in ixdurn, had renounced his allegiance, and s(‘iit liini a formal 
letter of defiance. Dreadful tortures were inflicted on the ri'gicidi', which 
si'i’ved but to show how imieh extnanity a hardy siiirit is eapahlc to endure. 
11(‘ told the court that, thoiigli now executed as a traitor, ho should be 
hereafter reeoll(‘ct(‘d as tlio man who had freed Scotland from a tyrant. But 
the evil spirit winch liad s(‘duced him, and seemed to sjieak hy his mouth, 
jiroved a falsi' pn^^ihet : the immortality wliich his memory obtained was 
only conferred by a popular rhyme to this effect: 


Kfihort Grahiinic, 

That kill 'd our kmg. (iod give Jinn sliainc 


Bill net' calls James I “the greate.st and ablest of all the Stewart kings 
of Scotland. To strengthen the crown, to reduce to suhj(*ction the feudal 
aristocracy, to elevate the small lairds and the burge.ssi's, and to make tlic 
law r(\s[>(*cted liy all, were objects of \\hieh he never lost sight.” Sir J. H. 
Ihim.sayc sums up the list of his notable achievements, in the main with 
aj)]iroval, jioiiiting out that James h(*M annual parliaments, gave Scotland a 
supreme court of justice, and laid the founilations of a system of statute laws , 
tliat he made a sinc('re effort to put down prixate war Jhiough the issuance 
ol edicts , and tliat he cndeavourctl to introduce a system of representation 
among tlie minor barons. His economic measures had a notalile success, 
inasmuch as he was enabled to increa.se his customs “ from 2,200/. a year to 
an average exceeding 5,000Z. a 5 'ear,’’ and tins without the inifiosition of any 
new duties. Yet the coin of his realm dejircciatcd steadily Towards the 
close of his reign it was worth little more than one-third the value of the 
equivalent English coin, instead of one-half, as formerly. Ramsay suggests 
that Jame» may have followed the example of France in this matter, whereas 
m regard to general legislation he teadea to copy English institutions.^ 

a. W.— VOL XXL N 
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TITLER'B ESTIMATE OF JAMES I 

There was nothing little in the character of James I; his virtues and his 
faults wore alike on a great scale; and his reign, although it embraced only a 
period of thirteen years — reckoning from Ins return to his assassination — 
stands forw^ard brightly and piominontly in the history of the country. Per- 
haps the most important changes which he introduced were the publication 
of the acts of parliament in the spokem language of the land; the introduction 
of the princiiile of reprc'sentation by the ele(rtion of the commissaries for 
shires; the institution of the court entitled the “session,” and the regularity 



DRYiu iujn Abbey 

with which he assembled the parliament. Before his time it had been the 
practice oT tlu' laws* llu* R'solutions, and the judgments of the jiarhament 
to he embodied in tin* Latin language; a custom wliich ('Vidently was calcu- 
lated to retard improvi'ment, and perpetuate' the dominion of barbarism 
and feudal oppression. Before his time the great body of the judges, to whom 
the administration of the laws wa.s intrusted, the baroas within their regalities, 
the bailies, the sheritTs, mayors, sergeants, and other inferior officers, w^ere 
incapable of reading or understanding the statutes; and the importance 
of the change from this state of darkness and uncertainty to ^lat which 
presented them with the law speaking in their own tongue, cannot be too 
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hiphly estimated. It is of itself ('iiough to stamp oripiiiality upon the clmr- 
act(T of the kiii^j cause us to re^^anl his reign as an era in the legislative 

history of tlie country. 

Nor was the frecpiency in tlie assemliling of his pailiaments of less consc- 
(luence. Of tli(‘^e convocations ol the Ir^gislatun* no less than thirteen oc- 
eiiin'd (luring his linef reign, a V('ry .striking (‘ontrast to tlu'ir infr(‘([iiency 
und(‘r the goveniinent of liis jiiedi'cessors. Ills gn-at jirmcipk' sei'ins to have 
l»e(‘n, to govern the country through tlu‘ iiiediuni of the jiailiana'iit , to intro- 
duce* into tins august as.seml>ly a com])l(‘te n'fin'sentat ion of tlu* body of the 
sinalk'r land(‘d propru'tors, and of tlu* comnieicial classc**'. and to insist on 
the frcspient att(‘ndanc(‘ of the gn'at teanporal and spintual lords, not, as 
they were formeily wont, in tlu* eharact('r of rivtds of the sov(‘n‘ign, surroimdcvl 
by a litlh* eouit, and liaeki'd by nunn'rous liands of aimed vassals, but in 
th(‘ir aecn‘dil(‘d station, as foiiiiiiig the prineijial and ess('iilial portion of th(* 
council of the nation, liound to oIk'v their summons to iiarhanu'iit upon the 
same prineiple* which obhgi'd th(‘m to give suit and ser\ic(' in the* h'udal 
court of their lu'ge* lord the king. 

Allot lu'i* striking fi'atuK' in .laiiu's’ rc'ign was his institution of tlu* ‘bs(‘s- 
sion,” his eoiistaiit aiixK'iy for llu* administration of jusliet* amongst the* 
middle laiiks and tlie coniiiions, and llu* fif'(jU<‘nl and anxious legislative* 
('iiaclnK'iits for llu* sc'VI'K* niul s]i(‘<mIv punNhnu'nt ol ofh'iult'i^ Ills delc'rmi- 
iiiiluiii that " h(* would make tin* biaekcii-biisli k(‘(>p the* cow" — that ])ioveib 
already allud(*d to, and still giatefiilly leinomlx'n'd m S(‘otland— was earri(*d 
into ('xecution by an indefal igalih* aclivitv, and a iiiiiiiu'ss so inexoiable* asjj 
soiiK'tiines to llu* app(‘aranee of cruelty, but m (*slimaling his true 

(haiaeler ujhui this jioiiit, it is n(‘e(*ssaiy to k('(‘)) elcailv beloie our (‘yi's tlu' 
eucuinslanee's in whicli lu* found tlu' country, and tlu* di(‘adf\il inisnih* and 
o]»piession (o which tlu* W(‘akei indniduals in tlu* state's wc'n* subj('ct(*d from 
tlu* tyranny ol tlu* higher oiders It is inip(»ssibl(‘, lu)W(‘V(‘r, to deny that 
tlie king was sonu'liines enu'l and unjust, and that when diahain accused 
him ol t\rannv and oppiesMon, lu* lunl perhaps iiioK* to sav in liis vjiuheation 
than many histoiians are willing to admit 

The ex])l:Lnation, and, in scuiu* htth* measun*, the exeii.so for this is to Ixi 
found in tlu* natural feelings oi deiermiru'd and und]''gins('d hostility with 
which lu* undoubtedly i('g.iid(*d the family ol Albany and llu*ir n'lnote.st. 

( oniK'ctions .lanu’s eonsuleied the go\einm(*nt of tlu* latlu'r and the son 
ill its true light -as oiu* long usurpation, lor although the fust h'W’ y(*ars of 
Albany’s admiiiistratioii as go\(*rnor had be(*n sanetioiu'd by ro^^al ap[)roviil 
and llu* voic(* of llu* pailiaiiK'iit, \e‘t it is not to lx* foigollf'ii that tlu* d('- 
tention of the youthful king in luigland (‘xteiuleil through llu* long and sick- 
ening jx'ti(xl of niriet(*en years, during llu* gr(*at(*r pait of which lime the 
reluin ol this prince to his throne and to liis peojiU* was thwarted, as wc 
have* seen, by ev(*ry iiossibk* intrigue u])Oii the pari of Albany. 

This liase eoiuiuet was vu*w'f d by Janu's w'ltb moix* unlorgiving rcsont- 
nu'iit from its b(*ing crowau'd witlusuceess ; for tlu* agc'i^ usur])er Tiy a qui(*t 
death escaped the meditated v(mg(‘ance, and traiiHinitti'd the supn'ine author- 
ity ill the state* to his son, ransomed from captivity for this v(*ry (*nd, whilst 
his lawful prince beheld himself still detained in England. \Vben he did 
return, therefore, it w^as not to be wx)ndered at that his n'sentnu'nl w’as wTought 
to a high pilch; and dc(*p and bloody as w’as the retribution w’hich he exacted, 
it was neither unnatural nor, according to the feelings of tliose times, un- 
jiistifiable.^ But making every allow^aiice for the extraordinary wrongs he 
had suffered, the detenuination which he appears to have formed, of con- 
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sidcring every single act of Albany’s administration, however just it may have 
been in itself, as liable to bo challenged and cut down, necessarily led, 
when attempted to be acted ufion, to a stretch of powder w'hich bordered upon 
tyranny. 

If we excoj)t his misguided desire to distinguish himself as a persecutor 
of the Wyehlhtc's,' James’ love for the church, as the best instrument he 
eoukl emj)loy in disseminating the blessings of education, and of general 
improveiiKSit throughout the country, was a wise and polite jiassion. He 
found his cli'rgy a supi'nor and enlightened class of men, and ho employed 
their ])0\\er, tlieir wi'alth, and their abilities as a counterpoise to his nobility, 
yet he was not, like David I, a munilicent founder of niwv religious houses; 
ind('<‘d, his inconu' was so limited as to make this impossible. 

Jl IS w'cll know’ll that the personal aeeomplishments of this princi' w’ere 
of n high character, lie was a reformer of the languagi' and of tlie poetry 
of his country, he sang beautifully, and not only accoiri])anied himself upon 
the harp and the organ, but coin[)OS('d various airs and [lU'ces of sacred music, 
in wliicli there was to be nTOgrnsed the same original and inventive genius 
which di.stinguished this remarkable man m everything to w’hich he applied 
his mind. 

Ills gri'at strength w’as sliow’ii in the dreadful and almost successful resist- 
ance which lie made to his murd(‘r(Ts. He die<l in thi' forty-fourth year of 
his age, and was buiied m the church of the Darthusians at Perth, w’hich he 
had himself foimdc'd. He left by Ins queen Joan an only son, James, bis 
♦sucei'ssor, tlien a boy in his .seventh year, and five daughters. To two of these, 
Maigaret, w'ho l)(‘(*ain(‘ queen of France, and Eleanor, wdio married Sigis- 
mund, duk(' of Austria, thi'ir fathiT transmitted his love of literature Jam(‘s' 
n'lnainmg <lauglit(‘rs were Isabella, married to Francis, duke of Bretagne; 
Mary who took as her husband the Count de Bonequan, son to the lord of 
Campven*; and lastly, Jan(‘, wedded to the earl of Angus, and subsequently 
to the call of Morton 

The stoiy of the dauiJiiiK'SS and Alain Cliartier is wtII known. Finding 
this lamous jxH't asleej) in the saloon of th(' palace*, she stooped dow’n and 
kissed him, observing to lu'r ladies, who w*ere somewhat astonished at the 
proceeding, tliat slu* did not kiss the man, but the moutli wliicli had uttered 
so many fine things — a singular and, as they perhaps thought, too minute 
a distmetion. I'ileanor, allliough equally fonil of literature, confined herself 
to a more df'corous modi* of exhibiting her predilection, by traiLslatiiig the 
i‘onijinc(* of ]^onlIius et Syioipie into Cerman, for the amusement of her hus- 
band.'' 

Tlir. Ml-\nKJT^ Ol' JAMES II, CIUCIITON VS LIVIMJSTON 04;J7 A D.) 

Among the abh* men whom Jami's I had called from comparative ob- 
seunly, llu* nanu*s of two statesmen app(‘ar, wdiom bo had selected from the 
rank of t^e g('ntry,«and rais(*d to a liigh jJaee in his councils. These w'cre 
Sir William Crichton the chancellor, ami .Sir Ak'xandcr Livingston of Cal- 
lander. Both wore men of ancient family, though, descended probably of 

['Among tlio fmnsactions of this iHgn. we ought not to omit to mention the fate of a 
licri'tie. .lunu's I is culj.abk* for having peimittoii the death of Paul Cniwar, a foreigner, and 
a follower of John lluss lie was tried by Laurence of Lindores, the same bigoted inquisitor 
who sat in ]udgment on Kesby, whose fate this second martyr ahaied, at Saint Andrews, 
1435. ThcBe instances jirove that Scotland did not escape the ravages of intolerant supersti- 
tion, though hei history stands more fn-i* of sucli shoeking cruelties than that o# nations more 
important and more early civilised than herself d] 
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Saxon parentage, they did not number among the greater nobles, who claimed, 
generally speaking, their birth from the Norman blood. Both, and more espe- 
cially Crichton, had talents of a distinguished order, and were well (lualiiied to 
serve the state. Urihaiipily, these two statesmen, upon whom the will of the 
late king, or the ordinance of a parliament called at Edinburgh iimiiediately 
aftc‘r James's murder, devolved the power of a joint regency, w(‘re eneini(‘s to 
('iich other, ])robal)ly from ancient rivalry; and it was still mon' unfortunate 
that tlieir talents W(‘ro not united with corresponding virtues, for Livingston 
and Crichton afijiear to have lieen alike ambitious, cnu'l, and unsenijiulous 
l^oliticiaiis. It is said by the Scots chronicles that llic‘ ])arliament assigned 
to Crichton the chancellor tin' administration of the kingdom, and to Liv- 
ingston the care of the* jicraon of the young king. 

11 might have been suppo.sed that the widow('d cjueon Joan had some 
to be comprised in Uio eornmission of reg(*ncy, and there are indications 
that such liad been the purpose of her husband: but aloiK', an luigli.sli stranger, 
and a woman, after prosecuting lh(* murderers of hc'r husliand to the death, 
s1m‘ seems to have withdrawn herself from public affair.'^, and shortly after- 
wards married a man of rank, Sir James Stuart, who was called the Black 
Knight of Lome — a union wliicli. placing herself under tutelage, disipiali- 
fied lu'r Irom the office of r(‘g('nt, whether in h(‘r sole person or as an associate 
of (Vicliton and Livingston. Aliout the sana* liiuo, a nine yc-ars' truce 
witli England put an end to tlie war which subsistoel at tli(‘ deatli of ,lam<‘S 
J, an<l lelt the Scottish rulers at liberty to follow out without iiiU'rruption their 
domestic dissensions. 

Crichton and Livingston had a powerful opponent in tlio dreaded earl of 
Louglas. they were obliged to admit this mighty ])e(T into the olhei' of luai- 
tiMiant-geiKTal of the kingdom. This caus(‘ of alarm, common to lluan botli, 
did not .su])i)ress their mutual hatred to each oth('r. A iiiiiiutt' account of en- 
terprises whieli hi.storians have led't in great obscurity may bo hero excused; 
but tlie following facts are prominent. 

THE '‘HLACK DINTNEIl” (1439 A 1) ) 

Arehiliald, the fifth earl of Douglas, died in 1439, and wvis sueceedi'd liy his 
sou William, a boy of fourteen y(‘ars old, upon wdioin desei'iided th(‘ various 
(Nl'ites and dignities of that powerful family. The duchy of Toiiraine and 
lordship of Longueville in Franc(‘ seemed to give liiiii the eonsiMjuenee of a 
fonagii prince. In Scotland he enjoyed tlu* earldom of Douglas, the lordships 
of Galloway and Annandak*, and a wide extent both of projxTty and iiifiu- 
(‘iiee throughout all the southern frontier. Keiieatedly intiTinarried wdth the 
royal family itself, this mighty house had al.^^o formed matrimonial alliances 
wit.h many of the most distiriguislicd Scoltisli familu's. By bonds of de- 
ix’iideiice, or man-rent as they wero called, almost all th(* principal gentry 
who lay in tlu' neighbourhood of the wide domains of l^ouglas ha^l become 
followers of the carl’s banner, and his power, as far as it could b(‘ iminediah'ly 
and directly exercised, w^as eciual to that of the king, his opulence perhaps 
f^uperior. 

Earl William, whose youth rendered him arrogant, made an imprudent 
display of the power which ho possessed. His ordinary attendance consisUnl 
of a thousand horse, and he is said to have held conra 'plmicres, after the nian- 
ner of parliaments, within his own jurisdictions, and to have diibbefl knighls 
with his ow'B hand. The body of men w’ho constantly aiteniled on this young 
chief were many of them such as found their subsistence by bloodshed and 
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pillagp, who w^orc always ready to interpose the name of their patron as a de- 
fence against i)unishni('nt. The instances of oi)pression j)erfomied by the earl's 
followers, aiul the contempt and insult with which they n'jeeted the attempts 
of the ordinary di'-^tributers ol justice to bring them to punishment, were 
carefully uoUmI down and laid to th(' cliarge of the young Douglas, wdioin 
Crichton was deteimined to mak(‘ resj)onsil)le for tlie mass of injuries which 
were committed iii his iianu' and iiy his followers. I'nikT })ret('xt of culti- 
\ating an mtini:i<‘y Ix'tMi'oii tlu' >oung king ami tlu* (‘arl of Douglas, whose 
yi'ars coriespondcd togetlK'r, ICarl William and his youngc'r brother David 
W(‘n‘ in\('igl(“d by the clianci'llor's tlalti'ry and iair s|)(‘(‘ciies first to his castle 
of Crichton iie:ii Iklmburgh, and tluai to tli(‘ imdropolis itsidf, wlu're the two 
Mobil' guests 'were lodgi'd in till' castli'. Here, whili' thi'y (‘xpei'ted to bi' re- 
gali'd at till' ION al tabli', a black bull’s head, thi' signal of di'ath, as it is ri'iaited 
to havi' been in Scotland, was suddi'iily ])lac('il before them.' Tlu' aston- 
ished youths wi'ii' dragged from the tabli' by armed men. and subji'cteil to a 
hasty trial, and in s])ite of the entri'aties and jirayers of the young king, 
they were cruelly behea<led Malcolm Fleming ol Cumbi'rnauld, a friend 
ami adherent ol tlieir family, shared the fate of the unfortunate boys. 
'Hie whole might bt' well jironouiiced a niurili'r committi'd with the sword of 
juf^tice. 

l'miueslional)lv bn ingston and Crichton, the authors of this detestable 
treason, reckoned on its etiects in dejiri'Ssing tlu' house of Douglas, ami jiro- 
ducing gi'iieial (piiel and good older Another ('ni'ouragement to the ciinie 
was the indolent and pacific dis])ositi(»n oi James, calk'd tlu' dross, the uncle 
of the inurdeie<l call Tliis corjiuleiit ihgnitaiy, whose fat is said to have 
weighed foui stone, seems accordingly to ha\e taki'ii no nu'asuri's whatc'M'i 
tor aM'iiging the deatl' of his relati\cs 

James tin* dross being ii'inoved by ik'atli within two years afti'r the murder 
at kalinburgh Castle, wa,- succeedi'd by his son William, a youth in the flowi'r 
of his age, ol as anient ambition as any of Ins towering liouse, and filled with 
h.'Uii'd against Ciichton and Ijivingston for their share in his kinsna n’s ik'ath. 
d'lius did the jjow’cr of Douglas reviM' in Us most dangcTous form within two 
>ears alter the tragic I'xecution in tlie castle of Edinlmigh, and thi' ])()litical 
Clime of Ciichton and bi\ ingston was, like many of the same dark ('omi)k'xion, 
committed in a ain 

11 we look at Scotland generally during this minority it forms a dark 
.uid ilwgusting spectacle I'eudal animosities Aven* reA’ived in all corners of 
till' counliv, and the baiiiers oi the kiAv luwing been in a great measure ri'- 
moM'd, till' land AAas dienched A\ith the blood oi its inhabitants, shed by 
then cnuntiyineu and neighbours. 

In till' midst of uniAersal coinjilaint, bloodshed, and confusion, the king 
was ai»proaching his tourlei'iilh year. He was easily jiersuadod, or brought 
to peisuade himself, in Jill, that hi' could giwern mori' ('flectivi'ly without 
the contidl of ('richtK)n and bivingston, Avhile the greater jiart of his subji'cts 
Avi're at least satisfied that he could not rule worse than with the assistance of 
such unscriij'ulous counsellors. This jiroduced a desire on the jiart Ixith 
of the king and his subji'cts to dissolve tlu' regency; ami the earl of Douglas, 
trusting to find his own iiilA'antago, and the means of prosecuting his revenge 
against Ciichton and bivingston, Avith more art than his hoiisi' had usually 
inanifestetl, resolvi'd to mak(* [lersoiial adA^anccs to gain the king’s favour, and 

’ Tins r-ir( inicilujirc ibe belief of modern liistoriuua. The bull’s betid, used as the 

sii:n (U lieutli, is o peateilp meiilioiicd in ITighbmd tniditiou, and tlie custom dmy have been 
Celtic [Tills atioelty ^^as called the “ Black Diuuer" iii popular memory.] 
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prosecute his course to power rather as an ally and minister of the throne 
than the avowctl rival and antagonist of the royal family. 

He therefore came to court, submitted hims(df to the king’s will, placed 
his person in the royal i)o\vor witliout reserve, anil personated so well the ex^ 
pressions and behaviour of a good subject., that Janies was delighted to find 
in the earl of Douglas, who had been represented as a formidable rival, a vassal 
so powerful at once and so humble. The king received him not into favour 
only, but into confulential trust and power, and with the assistanc(‘ received 
from him easily succeeded in assuming the supreme authority into his own 
hands, and in displacing Livingston and Crichton, who had governed in James’ 
name since his father’s death. 

In inod(‘rn tiiiK's, the dismissal of a ministry whose* governiiKmt has lasted 
long and assumed an absolute' character, is usually followed by iiKpiiries and 
impc'achiiK'iits: in the more ancient days, the mimsU'rs were called to account 
for their power by the terrors of a civil war. Livingston shut himself up in 
the castle of Stirling, and deti'rmined on resistance; the chancellor also gar- 
risoned his castles, and stood u})on his di'feiice. 

Sir William Crichton contimi(*d to hold out the castle of Edinburgh for 
rune weeks, and at last surrenderi'd in on th(‘ most advantageous terms. 
He was confirmed in Ins lionours, titles, and possi'ssions; (‘ven his office of 
r‘hanc(*llor was ri'stored to him. He simmus to have formi'd an alliance with 
I he ('arl of Douglas, and cons(‘nt(‘d to take a shan* in his administration, sur- 
rendi'rmg at the same time to the (uiiTs n'sentiiient Sir Ale.xamk'r Livingston, 
the king’s governor. This latter stat(‘sman w’as arrested, with many of his 
tru'iids; aijd though his ow'ii grey hairs wx're sfiari'd, their ransom was dearly 
jiurchased by the (l(*cfipitation of his tw'o sons and tlu* destruction of his family. 
II(‘ hims(‘lf w’as iiiijirisoiied, and with his kinsmen Dundas, Bruce, and others, 
subjected to ruinous fines and ])(‘nalties. 

T1k‘ earl of Doughus mwv attaiia'd the high dignity of li(‘iitenant-general 
of I lie kingdom, aial having the universal inanagenierit of state affairs, failed 
not to use his influ(*nce for the advaneement of tlu* ovi'rsw'olh*!! iniportaneo 
of liis house. Three of his biothers were created jji'crs. Archibald, by mar- 
rying with the heiress of the earl of Moray, sueec'i'ded to that title andestaU*; 
Ilugli Douglas W’as made earl of Ormonde; and John, lord of Biilveny. 

Meantime the ])uhlic tran(|iiillity W’enI to w’reck on all hands. In the 
midst of this almost universal turmoil we may notice the death of Joan, 
the (iueen-moth(T, w’lio hardly obtained iK'rmission to die in safety in the 
castle of Dunbar, that of Ilaik’s being stormed and taken for having afforded 
her tenifiorary refugi*. Her si'cond husband, the Black Knight of Lome, 
having uttered some w’ords reflecting on th(* administration of the carl of 
Douglas, saw himself conijxdled to leave Scotland. His misfortunes con- 
tinued to atUmd him, the bark on w’hich h(* saik‘d for France w’as taken by a 
Flemish corsair, and he died shortly after in a species of captivity. 

In the mean tune the earl of Douglas, wdio possessei^the w’arlik^' character 
of his ancestors, defended the country against its external enemies with better 
suce(*ss than that w’ith w'hich he maintained domestic tramiuillity. The 
borderers, partaking the spirit of the imsettli'd times, had broki'n through 
the truce by incursions on both .sides; and the discordant administrations 
of Henry VI and James IT, who strongly resembled each other in point of 
cabal and internal dissension, found that the tw^o countries were at w’p, 
even without either government inteniling it. On the one side, I)unifrie.s 
was bum«d by young Percy and Robert Ogle; on the other, Lord Balveny, 
the youngest brother of Douglas, gave tlie towm of Alnwick to the flames. 
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To make S. deeper impression on the hostile country, the earl of Hunting- 
don and Lord Percy crossed the western marches with about fifteen thousand 
men. They were met by Douglas at the head of a much inferior army, who 
either defeat>ed or (•()m])elled them to retire. This foil only animated the 
English to a strong(‘r efhjrt. They assembled an army amounting to twenty 
thousand men. TIk^v c‘ro.s.sed tla* riv'er Sark at low water in 144S, and found 
tliemselves in front of the Scottish force, under command of Hugh, earl of 
Ormonde, another brother of th(‘ Douglas family. The Scots pressed furiously 
forward, and the* English gave way. The river Sark, now augmented by the 
returning tide*, hi} in the rear of the fugitive army; many were drowned in 
the attempt to cross it The English army lost three thousand men, and the 
young Lord l^i'rcy and Sir John Pennington wen' made })risoiiers. 

The truce was shoitly after again renew’ed, in 1449, by the English: and 
in the treety on the occasion both parties diso-wned having been the cause of 
its being bioki'ii. About tin* same period the interest of the earl of Douglas 
at till' Scottish coiiit began to decline. 

Sir William Crichton also began to recover the king’s confidence, and his 
piovi'd })ohcy was employed in the honourable commission of renewing the 
old alliancf' with iTaiici*, and seeking out u})on the coiitiiK'iit a biditting 
match for thi' king. Tho (‘h'Ction 1(41 on Mary of Clui'lders, with whom 
J’hilip of Burgundv agii'ed to give OO.OOO crowns of golil as the portion of 
his kinswoman, wdio had Ix'en (‘ducatc'd at his court. Tlie alliance with 
France was reni'wi'd, and one with JUnguiidy w’as (‘nteri'd into The success 
of Sir M'llham Cncliton in this negotiation, ami the acci'ptable selection of 
his bride, raisi'd tlu' old statesman still higher in James’ favour, and as he 
acijuired the loNal ('(Hilidi'nci'.he laid furtluT opportunities of instilling into th(‘ 
sovereign's mind the ruh's of policy on which his father, James I, had acted, 
w ith a VK'w ol raising t 1 h‘ powi'r of the erowm and de})ressing th(' feudal greattu'ss 
of the nobility. Thesi* instructions wi'ie necessarily unfavourable to Douglas. 

A paihanu'iit was ludd at h^diribiirgh in 1 150, ])roviding for th<‘ ri'storation 
of the jirogresses of tlie justiciary courts, w’hich had been interrutitod, and 
denouncing the pi'iialtics of rebellion against all persons who should ])resume 
to mak(' privat<* war on the king’s subjects, declaring that the wdiole force 
of the country should bi* led against tlw'in if neci'ssary. Severe laws wi're 
made against spoilers and marauders, and ri'gulations laid dowm that the 
nobility should tiavel with moilerate tiains, to avoid ojijm'ssing the country, 
h'liially, a statute was passial imjiosing the pains of treason on any who 
shoukl aid or supjily witli hi'l]) or counsel those who w’cre traitors to the king’s 
person, or who should gariison houses in tlu'ir defence, or aid sucli rebels in 
the assault of yastk's or other places wdiere the king’s person should happen 
to b(‘ ior th(' limi' Tlu' tc'iidency of llu'se law^s show's the priHlominant evils 
w'hich had taken root during the king's minority, and the remedies by which, 
wdien come to man’s estat<*, James II proceeded to attempt a cure. 


Tin. KINO OUrSHES THE rOW'EIl OF THE DOl'OLAS 

The I'arl of Douglas, finding his court favour upon the w'ane, began to 
withdraw’ himself troin the king’s, and, in ilespile of tlu' kuvs w’hich had bei'n 
so lately I'liactt'd, t(» play the iiule pendent prince in his owm countiy, which 
comprehended all the borders and great jiart of the west of Scotland. In 
1450 the carl of Douglas undertook a pilgrimage to Rome, which he pt^formed 
magnificently, witli a retinue of six knights, fourteen g('ntlcmen, apd eighty 
attendants of inferior rank. He was received at Paris with the honour due 
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to his high family and the memory of his aneestor who fejll at Vf^nicuil in 
the French service. Even at Rome the name of Douglas was resper-u'd, and 
the rude magnificence of the carl who bore it attracted attention ami regard. 

Wliile Douglas was absent on his pilgrimage his vassals contiinieil to be 
disorderly and insubordinate as before. Symington, the earl’s bailiff in Doug- 
las-dale, was cited to answ'i^r for the conduct of such malefactors, but con- 
tumaciously refused to olx'y. Upon this, William Smclair, earl of Orkniw, 
then chancellor of Scotland, was sent to levy distn'ss (m lh(‘ rents and goo<ls 
of the earl of Douglas, to satisfy those wdio complamed of injury from liis 
tenants. The chancollor’s mission mot with no succi'ss, for he was receivi‘d 
only with resistance and insult. The king, inci'iisi'd at this contuniaev 
offered to the highest law-officer in the realm, marelied in pi'ison into the 
(hsoliedieiit districts, ravaged Douglas’ estates, and took ])o,sm ssioii of the 
castles of Loclimabcrry and Douglas, the last of which hi‘ razial to llu' ground. 

^\^len the evil tidings reached Rome, they struck such alarm into the 
minds of Douglas’ attendants that several rehn({uidi('d their dependence 
on the earl and left him. Tl(‘ himself hastiiw'd hoimwvanl'', and used his 
inihienee upon such men of consecpK'iice as lived in tho'-.e e(tmiliies over 
which lie had authority, to eompid tlu^ni, though (lianudncally eoiitraiy to 
law', to execute^ leagiuvs and bonds, by \\hu‘li tlu \ engaged llu'inse'lves to 
support each other, and to make* eomiiion eause^ with thi' Douglas against 
all mortals 1k‘Sk1(‘S. Those wlio d(‘eluied to coiujily with Douglas’ ])leasurc 
III (his niattiT were sun*, riion‘ or less dirtrlly, to f(‘(‘l tlu' force of Ins ven- 
g^'ance, w’hieli a wdde authority ovtT the bonk'r eountri(‘s, filk'd with strong 
( ians ot habitual maraudcTs, enabled him to accomplish, without the earl 
hiiiiscH appeal! ing active in llie* matter.'' 

Hy loriiiing the leaigue* with the* call eif (’rawdord and either liarons, lui 
had unite’el against his soveavigii aliiiexst eine-lialf ol his kirigeleim. Hut his 
(TCiluhty led liim into the same' snare wdiie’h had be-eri fabil to the feiriiKT 
earl. Ib'lying on the king’s promiseNS, who had neiw attained to the ye‘ar.s eif 
iiiaiilieiod, and having obtained a safe‘-ce)ndue‘t under the* great seal, he ve‘n- 
t iire'd to me‘e'1 him m ^Stirl^Ilg C’astle. .lariu's urgeal him to dissolve that elanger- 
OUM ceiiile'deracy into wdiicli he had eiiteTcel. the* (‘arl eibstinatc'lv re'fuse’el. “ If 
you will not,” saiel the eiirage*el monareh, elrawing his daggeT, “this shall,” 
and stabbed him to tlie' liewt. 

All action so unweirthy of a king filleel the* nation with aslonishinent and 
witli horreir. The (’ail's vasvsals ran to arms with the* utmost fury, and drag- 
ging the* saf(*-eoneluet, wdiich the king had grnnte'd and violah’d, at a liorse’s 
tail, the*y riiarclmd t(3W'ards St irlmg, burned the* te^wn, and tlireale'ned to be- 
siege the castle. An ace’.omniodation, howTve'r, (‘n.'-ued, on what teTiiis is 
not known. But the king’s je'alousy, and the ne*w (‘ail’s jiowe'r and re’sent- 
ni(*nt, [irevented it from being of long continuance. Heitli took the field at 
the hc'ad of their anriu’s in March, 1 ir)5, and met lU'ar Abereorii That of the 
earl, eoinposeel chie’fly of borderers, w'as far sujK*rior to the* king’s, both in num- 
ber and in valour; and a single battle must, in all probalality, have de’cide'd 
wdiether the house of Stuart or Douglas w'as iK’nceforth to [lossess the 
throne of Scotland. But w'hile his troops impatiently expeele'el the signal to 
engage, the earl ordered them to lotire to their camp; ' and Sir James Hamil- 
ton of Cadzow^, the person in wdiom he placed the* greatest confidence, con- 
vinced of his want of genius to improve an o]3portunity, or of hia want of 
courage to seize a crowm, deserted him that very night ’ 

P Brown * notes that this story of the meeting of the two armies as told hy Boece>^ 

has no contemporary support,] 
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The ej^mple was contaf^ious, for the character of Hamilton for prudence 
and sagacity stood V(;ry high. The army of insurgents dissolved like a snow- 
wreath in a sudden thaw. 

The secession of Hamilton to the royal cause was deservedly regarded as 
excellent service. Ho was, for appearance’ sake, put in ward for a while at 
Roslin, UTider th(‘ charge of tlio earl of Orkney. But the king’s favour was 
shown to him liy large* grants of forfeitcal estates, and by the title of lord of 
parliaiiK'iil, whicli rais(‘(l first to nobility the great ducal house of Hamilton. 

Th(‘ carl of Douglas broke u]> his camp and withdrew with his diininish(*(i 
squadrons to take i(‘fnge in the wildest districts of the border, where they 
hjrk(‘d as exik's and fugitives in the countries which they had lately commanded 
with sovi'feign pow(‘r. The castk* of Abercorn, despairing of relief, soon 
surrendi'red, aiul of the d(‘f<‘nders some principal jxtsoiis w(‘re put to death 
for holding out the ])lace against the king. James II }n-oceed(‘d to march his 
army through tlu* \\(\st and south of Scotland, where his jiowerful oj>])onents 
had lat(‘ly bi'cn }jro])ri(‘tors of the soil, and leaders, if not tyrants, of the 
[)enj)le, and with slight rcMstaiice reduced all the strong jilaci's of the Doug- 
lases to his own authority. Douglas Castle itself, that of Strathaven, and 
that of llu‘ Thrieve, wen* in this manner taken and domolish(‘d. 

About the sana* time, and while the king was making his triumphant 
])rogr(‘ss, Douglas hims(‘lf fl(‘d into England with a vi'iy few attendants. 
His thr(‘(‘ broth(‘is, Moray, Ormonde, and Balveny, remained on the borders 
at the head of tla* remains of the followers of tlu'ii family, and maintained 
th(*m by military license. A conflict took place at Arkinhohn, near Langholm, 
when* the liands of Douglas wen* totally defeated by border clans. May 1st, 
1455 The (‘arl of Moray was slain; the (‘arl of Ormonde takiui prisoner, 
c()iid(‘mn(‘il, and exi'cuted, and of the brethren of Douglas the lord Balveny 
aloni* (‘sca[)od into J^higland. 

TIu' history of this the last of the original branch of the Douglas family 
may as wi'll be ti'rmmated here. Having during his [irosperity maintained 
a cIos(' intercourse widi the house of York, who were then in ])owov, Douglas 
was hospitably recei\(‘d in England. In the year 1483 Ik*, with t»u' duke of 
Albany, thi'ii a banished noble lik(‘ himself, made an incursion into Scotland, 
having vowed th(\v would make tlu‘ir offer on the high altar of Lochmaberry 
u])on Saint Magdalen’s day. The west border men rose to repel the incursion. 
The exiles wert* deleated, and the earl of Douglas struck from his horse. Sur- 
rounded by eiK'inii's, and seeing on the fiehl a son of Kirkpatrick of Close- 
burn, onc(‘ his own follnwi'r, the earl surrendered himself to him in prefer- 
ence to others, that, as an old friend, he might profit by the reward set upon 
his head Kirkjiatrick W(‘pt to see the extremity to which his old master 
was ieduc(‘d, and oflered to set him at liberty and fly with him into England. 
But Douglas, wearj of exile, was r(‘signed to his fate. When the aged pris- 
qiKT came lu'fore the king, Janies II commanded him to be put into the cloister 
at Lindoies., The i‘ai l,only re])hed, “ He that may no betit‘r must be a monk.” 
He assum(‘d the tonsure accoidingly, and died about 1488. 

Thus, after an obscure conflict with those who had been so lately its 
dependc'nts, f(‘ll, ami for ever, the formidable power of the lumse of Douglas, 
which had so lat(‘ly measured itself against that of monarchy. It can only 
b(i compared to the gourd of the })rophet, which, spreading with such inirac- 
ulous lu.xuriance, was withered in a single night. The indecision and imbe- 
cility of Earl James, who did not chance to possess the qualities of military 
skill and political wisdom which had seemed till his time almost l^ereditary 
in this great family, appear to have been the immediate cause of their de- 
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Btruction. But there was moral justice in the lesson, that a house raised to 
power by the inappreciable services and infh'xibh' loyalty of th(‘ [;ood lytrd 
James and his successors should fall by the irregular ambition and tmason- 
able practices of its later chiefs.'^ 

James did not suffer this favourable int(‘rval to pass uuimi)roved; he 
procured tlie ooiLsenl of a [larliament, call(‘d at lOtlinburgli, to laws more ad- 
vantageous to the i)rer()gativc', and more subv(‘rsiv(‘ of th(' i)rivileg('S of the 
aristocracy, than w'ere ever obtained by any foriiaa* or subse(ju(‘nt monarch 
of Scotland. By one of tlu'se, not only all the vast possessions oi the earl of 
Douglas were annexed to the crown, but all [)ri()r and future alienations of 
crown lands were declared to be void, and th(‘ king was emi)ow(T(‘d to sc'ize 
them at })l('asure without any process or form of law, and oblige* Hh* poss(\s- 
sea’s to ndiind W'hatever they had received Irom them. A dreadtul instru- 
ment of ojifin'ssion in tin* hands of a prince! 

Another law' prohibited the wardeiLshij) of the marches to be grant(‘d 
luTcditarily: restrainc'd, in sevi'ral instances, tlu* jmisthetion (»f that office; 
and (‘xtendc'd tlie authority of the king’s courts. By a ihiid it wim (‘iiacted 
that no regality nr exclusive right of admmisti'nng justice within a man's 
own lands should b(' granted in time to come without the consent of jiailia- 
nient ; a condition w'hich imi)li(‘d almost an e\'[)Tess j>rohil)ition Those* nobl(‘s 
who aln'ady yiosse.ssed that great privil(*ge would natuially lx* solicitous to 
prevent it from becoming common by b(‘ing b(‘stow(‘d on many. Those 
who had not themselves attaiiu'd it w'ould (mvy otlu'rs the* ac([uisition of 
such a flattering distinction, and both would concur in r(‘jecting the claims 
of iK'W' ])r('tend(‘rs. 

By a fourth act, all lU'W' grants of hereditary ofli(‘es w(*re [irohibite'd, and 
those obtaiiK'd since the d(*ath of the last king w'(*r(‘ revok(‘d. hlach of these, 
statut(*s und(*rmin(‘d some of the great [lillars on w'hich th(‘ })ow'(‘r of the* 
aristociacy rested. ‘ 

LAST YEARS AND DEATH OF JAMES IT (14511-14(5(1 A.D ) 

Yet, though the policy of retaining tlu'se forf(‘itur('s in the' crowm was 
distinctly se(*n, it could not in [irudence be invariably act(*d upon. The king 
had no other m(*ans of rcwvarding the services of the loyal chi(*fs wdio had 
stood by the crowTi in the last struggle than by giants out of the estates of 
the traitors; and the lands (J the Douglas family, large as tli(*y w(‘re, W'ere 
inadetiuate to satisfy the nuineious expc'ctants. The (*hief of these was 
the c*arl of Angus, a large* and flourishing branch of the Douglas, sprung 
from a second son of the, earl of the principal family. Th(' pniscuit Angus 
had been a loyalist during his kinsman’s usurpation, w'hicdi, from the 
<liff(Tence of the family cornpk'xioii, led to a jiojiular saying that th(* 
Bed Douglas had put down the Black. The earl of Angus w'as rew'arded W'ith 
a grant of Douglas Castle w'ith its valley and domains, of Tantallon Castle, 
Rnd oth(*r largo portions of the ancient (‘states of the Douglas family; an im- 
prudent profusion, it must be allowed, since it served to raise this younger 
branch to a height not much less fonnidable to the (‘rowui than that whicJi 
the original Douglases had attained. Gordon, in the north, w'as not forgotten; 
nnd the southern chi(‘ftains profiting largely by the forfeiture of the Doug- 
lases, easily obtained gifts of considerable poss(Jssions wdiich no one but they 
themselves could have occupied wdth safety. In a word, if the king di^^- 
tinctly iftiw the policy of enriching the crown, which the statutes of his icign 
iiiiply, it is as certain he found it impossible to follow the maxim rigidly 
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without restricting the noccssar>^ bounty to his adherents. It wbs no tinie 
to losctJnen’s hearts for lack of liberality; for the ashes of the civil hostility 
were sAll glo\ring in the remoter districts of Scotland. 

A war with li^ngland was the next object of interest during the active 
reign of James II Ih’ invaded England in 14.50 with six thousand men, 
burned and plund<T('(l the cf)untry for twenty miles inland, and destroyed 
eighteen towcTs and fortalic'es. Tlie Scottish army remaim'd on English 
ground six days, without battle being pfTi'red, and returned home without 
loss, and with ^^()r.shlJ) and honour. On James’ retreat, the duke of York 
and earl Salisbury, with otlu'r English nobh's, led to the border a body of 
about four or five thousand mi'ii; but having diffcTed in opinion of the })lan 
of the eamjiaign, th('y quarrelled among thernsi'lves and retireil w'itli dis- 
grace. 'riu* cause ()1 these internal discords in the lOnglish camp jirobably 
arose out of tin* disscaisions concerning the red and wdiito roses, which w’cre 
now' engrossing tlu' nation. The truce W'ltli England w'as prolonged for niru' 
years. Janu's, however, seems to have deemed the period favourable for 
recovering sucli Scottish p(»ssessions as w'cre still held by the English; accord- 
ingly w(‘ lind him breaking through the truce. 

It w'as with this vu’W that tiie king collected a numerous army, and laid 
sieg(‘ to Hoxburgh, wliich had now b(‘(‘n in jiossession of tlii' English since 
the cajitivity of David II, and, as a military ]>o.^t, was of th^' great(‘st imiioi- 
tance, being vrny strongly situat(“d betweiai ilu' Twei'd and Teviot, and not 
far Iroin tlu'ir conlluencr', m the imxt h'ltile part of the Scottish frontu'r. 
John, th(‘ lord ot the Ish's, ajipean'd in the loyal camj), to atone for former 
eirors and treasonable action^ in M.51 liy zeal on the jm'sent occasion. James 
Ix'leagiK'i’ed the casth' on (wery sid(‘. lf(‘ was jiroiid ol his tram of cannon, 
and ol the skill of a Fr(‘nch ('ngine(T, who could lev(‘l them so truly as to hit 
within a fathom of the jihuM* h(‘ ainu'd at, which, in these days, was held 
extra,ordinai’y practicr'. 

Unlaqipily, on Sunday, August .Srd, MtU), standing in the vicinity of a 
gun which was alxait to be di.^chaiged, the rude mass, comjiosed of rihs of 
iron bound together by hoops ol the same nu'tal, binst a.sunder, and a frag- 
ment striking tlie king on tla' thigh, broke it asunder, and kilhal him on the 
spot The r'arl of Angus was seviTely wounded on tlu* same occasion. 

Thus fell .hum's II ol Scotland in the twTiity-ninth year of his age, and the 
twenty-fourth of his reign. ITis ])erson w'as strong and W(‘ll imt togf'ther, 
and he was icckoiii'd excelli'iit at all exercise's. Ills faci' W'ould have been 
handsome, had it not bec'ii })artly disligureil by a ri'd spot, which procured 
him from liis suby'cls the name of "James wdth the Fiery Face.” Of the 
natural violence' of his tenijicr lu' had given an unfortunate proof, by sutler- 
iiitt himsi'H to lie surjinsi'd into a violation of faith towards Douglas. IIis 
eubjects sei'in, how’cvcr, to have considered this as the act of momentary 
passion; and .lames’ ch'inency to (hawford, who, in the words of the chron- 
icler, had bc('n “right (laiig('ious to the king,” after that call was entirely in 
his iiow’cr, as’wi'll as the small number of jiersoas who siiff(*r('d for i-c'bellions 
W’hich shook the very throiii', made his teinj)er apjiear merciful compared 
to that of hi.s fatlu'r, .Tames I. lie po.ssc.'^si'd the gift of being able to choose 
wise counsellors, and luul the sense to lollow' their advice when chosen. In 
the display wdiich Jame.s II w’as called on to make of his military talents he 
showed both courage and conduct. IIis death w'as an inexpressible loss to 
his country, wdiioli was again plunged into the miseries of a long minority.'* 

Hume Brown notes the remarkable coincidence of great events during 
the fxiriod of James IFs reign. The end of the hundred years’ war shut Eng- 
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land out of France forever, and eonsolidated French nationality. In Flor- 
ence the Medici rose to power. In the East Constantinople f(;ll to the Mo- 
hammedans. He notes also a minor parallel to the wars of Lancaster and 
York in the feud of the Stuart and the Douglas and thinks that lawless as 
Scotland was at this time, it waa in no -worse state than England or IVance.“ 

James II left three sons: James, his successor; Alexfuider, duke of Albany, 
and John, who was created earl of Mar; with two daughters, Mary and Mar- 
garet, of whom we shall have occiusi^ to say more hereafter. 

MARY OF GUELDERS AND lUSIlOP KENNEDY IN CONTROl. 

The sudden death of James II struck such a dam]) into th(‘ Scottish nobles 
that they were about to abandon the siege of Ro.xburgh, and break uj) their 
camj), wlien the courage of Mary of Guekkirs, the wudowod fiu(‘eii, reanimated 
tlieir s])iri1s. She arriv(‘d in the camp almost immediately after the king's 
death, and throwing heis(‘lf and her son [now about nine years old], their 
infant sover(‘ign, upon the faith of the Scottish loids, eonjun'd them never 
to reiiKAe th(‘ si('g(‘ from tins i]l-fat(‘d castl(‘ till tla^y harl laid it in ruins. 
Th(‘ nobles caught fire at Ikt (‘xhortations. They cro\\n(*(l their king at the 
iK'ighbouring abbey of Kelso, August lOth, 1 1(30, with such cenmionies of 
homage and royalty as the time admitted, and, pressing the siege wdth double 
vigour, compelled the English garrison to suneiuler on terms. The castle of 
Roxburgh the}^ lev(‘ll(‘d to the ground, agreeably to the yioliey recommended 
by Robert Bruce. [They also invaded lOngland and destroyed the castle of 
Mark.] 

The (pie(‘n regent naturally retained a considc'rable influence in the gov- 
(‘rnnient , and seems to have acted for some time asn'gcait, w ith tht‘ assistance of 
a council of state. Her conduct, howTver, which was not [lersonally respecta- 
ble, considerably diminished her influence before her d(‘ath, wdiich took place 
w’hen she w'as in th(‘ full vigour of life. Kennedy, archbisluip of Saint An- 
drews, the wise and loyal frhmd of his father, became the jiersonal guardian 
of the infant king.'^ 

Hume Brow'll calls James Kennedy “a name of hajipy omen in Scottish 
history,” since he had aided Jamc'.s ll materially in crushing the Douglas 
family. A recently discovered letter from Kennedy to liouis XI, published 
by \Va\rin,' has re-established the statement by Buchanan."' wKich Fhiikcr- 
ton," Tytk'r,*' and others branded as fabk's, that after James II’s death 
there rose a liitter feud Ixdween Mary of Cui'lders and Kcmnedy over the 
W'ars of Lancaster and York, and that w'hile Kcmnedy favoun^d Henry VI, 
Mary w'as so strongly in favour of the house of York that civil w\ar was al- 
most iirecipitated. Slic had at first sided with th(‘ Lancastrians, the tnftr- 
rijig(^ of her daugliter Mary with Prince lOdw’ard was broached, and Margaret 
of Anjou and Ikt son Edward w'cn* entertained in S(*()tl;uid by Mary; but 
the Yorkists brought tlie influence of Phih]) of Burguydy to bo.ar upon Mary, 
who w’as his niece, and she set lierself in oi)[)osition to Kennedy and the 
Lancastrians. It was even proposed by thi* earl of Warw’ick that Mary 
should rruirrj' the English king Edward IV, wdio had driven Ihuiry VI to exile 
in Scotland. Edward also intrigued with the exik'd earl of Douglas and w'ith 
John earl of Ross and lord of tlie Isles, and as.signcd to the latter and to 
Donald Balloch all the country north of the Forth, wdiich John at once 
assumed to rule. 

In 1^3, however, Douglas was defeated on one of his raids, the carl of 
Angus, the chief Lancastrian supporter, died, and December Ist, 1463, Mary 
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of GucldcTB also died at the age of about thirty. This threw the power into 
the lu^ipds of the Yorkists, and Kennedy became the practical ruler. But he 
preserved the truce with Edward IV which had been arranged in 1463, and 
renewed it for fourlocn years Juno 3rd, 1464. 

Kennedy died, probably in July, 1165. He is rated as one of tlio great 
Catholic churchineii in Scoltisli history, and Major*' said of him “Among 
our fellow count rymr'u I have found none who have done more signal i)ubhc 
service than tins j)r('lat(‘ ” 

In the vacant place of luamedy, there now rose a strange alliance of three 
men who made a bond of union lu'bruary lOth, 1460, for mutual support in 
all e\ig('ncies, and for the control of the king and of patronage. These three 
were the lords Idemingand Kcamedy (brother of the bishop), and Sir Alexan- 
der Boyd (brother ot Lord Robert ]k)yd). Fleming askeil only for the patron- 
age', and any “large thing such as ward, relief, marriage, or ollice” falling to 
the crow'n was to b(‘ givi'u to him in n'turn for his leaving the young king in 
the power of tlie other two. 

July nth, 1466. tin* confederates kidnapped the king and took him to 
Edinburgh, where a })ailiam('nt wassummoiK'd October 9th, and Boyd w'ent 
through a larce of Ix'gging tlu* king to confess that his lemoval liom Lin- 
lithgow' w’as at his own wish The king so declared ;ind appointi'd Boyd his 
guardian. Tlu' otlu'r iiK'nilxTS of the family now mad(' largi' si'izures ol ])rop- 
eily, aial Lord Rob(*rt Boyd’s (‘Idest son Thomas was in J467 made earl of 
Arran and married to tlu* king’s sister Mary.^‘ 


TTIK A<XJ1 ISITION Oh THi: ORKNEY ANT) SIIETT.ANI) ISI^ANDS ( 1 1W> A D ) 

An important acijuisition to the Scottish dominions was effected in this 
reign, lei'ble as it was TIh' Orkney Islands had as yet remained })art of the 
Nnrw(‘gian dominions, ha^ mg bef'ii seized by that ])eoj)le in tlu' ninth c(‘ntury. 
A large sum (J money w'as clue fiom Scotland to Denmark, being the ani'ars 
of the annual, as it was called, of Norw'ay. This w'as the annult\ of 100 
maiks, due to Norway as the consideration for the cession of ihc Heb- 
rides, or West(‘in Isk's, si'ttled by the treaty of 1264, entered into after 
Ilakon’s defeat at Bk' battle of J^args. J;imes I had obtained soiiu' sc'ttlf'ment 
n'sjiecting this annuity; but it had been again permitt(-d to fall into arrears, 
and th(' amount of tlu* debt had become uncertain. 

I'luh'r tlu* influence of Charles VII of Franco there had been negotiations 
betwec'u Denmark and Seotland for the final arrangement of these claims, 
which were reiu'wed in 1 46S. Boyd, the young earl of Arran, seems to have 
managed this treaty wuth considerable dexterity. It W'as finally agreed that 
James 111 should wed Margaret , a daugliter of the king of Denmark, whom her 
father ])ro}H)se(l to I'lidow' with a portion of 60,(XK) horins, of which l(),()()f) 
only were to be paid in ready money, and for security of the remainder 
the islands of Drkiu'v ^fere to be assigned in pk'dge In addition to this, Den- 
mark renounci'd all claim to the arrears of the annuity payable on account 
of th(' cession ot the Ilebride.s, which seem to have been given up as an old, 
prescribed, and soiiu'what ilesperate claim. When the term for payment of 
the 10, (XK) florins arrivc'd, Christian of Denmark found himself so short of 
money that he could only produce the fifth part of the sum, and for the rest 
an assignment of security over the archipelago of Shetland was offered and 
gladly accepted. Thus Scotland acquireil a right of mortgage to the^whole of 
these islands, constituting the ancient Thule, so important to her 'in every 
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point of view, and which, as we shall hereafter see, the crown of Denmark was 
never able to redeem. 

While the carl of Arran was negotiating this national treaty, his influence 
with the king was undermined by those courtiers who envied his sudden eleva- 
tion and the preference which James had displayed towards him and Ins 
family. When the earl arrived in the firth of Forth with the fleet which es- 
corted the Danish princess to the shores where she was to reign, Arran’s 
wife, the jiriiicess Mary, came on board to acquaint him that if lu' landed liis 
life would be in danger. They fled together, therefori', and tin* new (‘aii of 
Arran returned to Denmark, to seek refuge from the indignation of his fickle 
prince, for whom ho had so lately achieved, in the same kingdom, such im- 
portant nc'gotiations. In the nuian time the total ruin of his frumds at homo 
took place, almost without opposition, and the powcT of the house* of Eoyd 
was destroyed a.s speenlily as it arose. It is vain to inquire why a w(*ak prince 
should be as changeable' as he was violent in his partialities. 

Sentence' eif high tre'asem was passeel upon the Boyds feir tlu'ir nggre'ssion in 
1 KUi, thougli fully jiardeau'el by a sub.se'eiuent fiaiharne'iit Sir Ale*xander 
Bfn'tl suffe'red ele'ath; tlic lonl Ihiyd ('scape'el le> JOngland, whe're he dieel m ])ov- 
e'rty. ’Die' e'arl of Arran, wlie) ajipe'ars by his }K‘rson:d ejuahties to liave nu'rite'el 
tlie confidence whiefli the king hael so suelele'nly withdiawn, se'cms tei have 
re'ceive'd but a cede! we'le'enne in Denmark The priiu'ess Mary was separated 
liom him and seait back to Sceitland, on the de'inand, it may be* ])resume‘(l, of he'r 
reiyal brollu'r, anel her unfeirlimale* husbai.el, afte*r wanele'rlng as an e'xile from 
one (‘oiintry to another, elied, it is saiel, m Flanek'rs. His elcath, or a divoicc 
be'twe'eii him anel the princess Mary obtained by the influence eif dames, gave 
an eipportunity for forming a se*conel marriage betwixt the king’s siste'r anel the 
beirel Hamilton,' the heir of a family whie*h had been rising in influe'nce ami 
importane*e ever since the first lord of the name so oppeirtunely e'mbraced the 
cause e)l the king, in the* grand struggle of Jaiiu's JI with the house' of Douglas. 
The jirmce'ss had !i family by both marriages; but Behai’s son and elaughte'r 
elied withemt heirs; w’hile he.'r son by Hamilteai survive'el, sei that in Que'C'ii 
Mary’s time their eleseienelant stooel first in succession to the* creiwn. 

TREATY WUTII ENOLAND (1174 AD) 

In the parliarne'iit of MOO, he'ld afte'r the fall of the' Ikiyds. wa* se*e the good 
sense of the* iie'ojile of Sceitlanel eh.splayed m an act de'e-laring tliat every heani- 
cide* who f](*(*s to sanctuary shall be take*n feirth anel ])ut to the* juelgment of an 
assize: ‘‘tor to sucli manslayers ed foretheaiglit felony,” saiel the* statute, “the*, 
law’ will ne)t graiit the immunity of the churcli.” 

The* sce*ptre eif France was now swaye'el by Douis XI, one of the most wdse 
of prine-e's anel rneist W’orthless eif men. He* was aw'are of the im|)nrtance of the 
Scottish k'ague* to tlic safety of France, as affenelmg a re'ady nu'ans ed aiinoyane;e, 
against England. Eelwarel IV e)f lOngland beeanie, on the* othe'r hand, sensible 
that it w'as better to aceiuire, if peissible , the goeieUvill of his neirthorn neigh- 
bours by frienelly moans, anel thus secure his frontier at home. By a tre'fity 
J'nteroel into in 1474, it wtis agreeel, that, in oreler to promote the mutual 
happiness, honour, anel intore'st e>f tliis nolde islanel, calleel Great Britain, a 
contract of marriage should be executed betw'ixt the prince of Scotlanel anel 

[' Til tlie* union which he tliiis eagerly pressed, James little elrcamed wlmt trouble he was 
P epaniigfor one of his de>sccndants From this hccond marriage sprung tliaf claim of tlie 
^amuton^ which was a permanent source of distuibance throughout the reign of Mary Smart. 
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C'ocilia, flauKhtor of tlie king of England, the former being only two, the lat- 
ter four years old. A portion of 20,()(X) marks sterling was to be paid 
by annual instalments of 2, (XX) marks, to commence with the date of 
the contract. If the j)rincc or princess named in the contract should die, 
it was agn'ed (hat another of th(^ royal family to which the decciused party 
might iK'long sliould (ill up his or her place in the contract. If such mar- 
riage (lid not take place, Scotland became bound to rf'jiay the sum of money 
advanced in manner afor(\said, under the (h'duction of 2,r)(X) marks, which 
l^dward agr(‘(‘d to abandon as a ^‘onsideration })aid for (he friendship of 
Scotland at a crili(‘al iiericvl. Hy th(' same tri'aty the long truce of fifty-five 
y(‘ars was afhniKsl and Mrunsl 

h]dward IV wms, hrn\('V('r, too impetuous and too necessitous to continue 
long t.his expensive' though secun' (‘oiiise ol ])olicy. 'Tliiee y(‘ars’ instalments 
of the i)ro[)osed ])or(ion were paid with rc'giilarity ; but Edward in the course 
of 1-17S conc(‘iv(‘d h(‘ stood so well with Kraiic(^ as might eiialile him to dis- 
])eris(‘ with the expensive' fra'iidslnp of S(‘otland. 

In tlu' same year in wliicli llif' tn'aty of marriage with England w’as fixed 
upon, th(‘ coiiii'^('llo]s of .lames 111 n'solwd to proc('ed to dark the j)ow'er of 
.lohii, lord ol th<‘ Isles and titular (‘arl of Jb).'^s, whos( insiibordiiiation again 
had menle'd chastisement. Aftei a show’ of n'sistancc' the island lord sub- 
milt(‘d liimsell [.liilv l.")lh, l-lTtil, .and by an act of j>arliament wais finally d('- 
priv('d of th(' (‘aildom of Uoss, which was amu'xed in!di('nal)ly to th(‘ crown, 
with lilx'rty to tlu' kings t<^ (anivc'y it as an a[>})anage to their younger sons, 
but to no meaner subji'ct 

Jam("j 111 had now' attaiiK'd his twenty-fifth yc'ar under circumstances 
of succ(*ss which had atti'iided no Scottish monaicli sima' Hobert, Bruce 
Ilis kingdom was stoMigtlii'iied by the expulsion of (h(' ICnglish from Rox- 
burgh (\astl(‘ and the town ()f Berwick, as well as by the ac(juisition of the 
Orkney and Slu'dand islands, the natural d('i)('ndenci('s of Scajtland Th(‘ 
count FA’ was H'heved o) the charge of th(' Norway annual, a burden it was 
iiicajiable of dischaiging, and tlu' incn'asing consi‘({ii('iic(‘ of the mdion was 
mamfes(('il by tli(‘ contending offers of Fiance and England for her favour 
and Iriendshi}) All the.s(‘ advanlagt's indicate that James had, at this p(Tiod 
of his reign, abli* ministers, by whom his eoimscds Avere direeti'd The chad 
of th(‘S(' piobably was tlu* ch.anc(‘llor, Andrew’ Stuart. Lord Evaiidale, Avhos(^ 
im]M)rtanee Avas iioAv so gri'at that, m virtue of his ofiiee, In' look rank in^xt 
to the ))riiie(‘.s of tlw' blood royal. lie was a natural son of Sir James Stuart, 
son of Murdoch, duke of Albany. 

In th(' iiH'an tinu' tin* unicArtunate James Ix'gan to disclose evil (]ualiti('s 
and liabits winch Ins youth had liitln'rto concoak'd from obserA’ation. He 
iiad a dislilo' to tlu' aetiA’c sports of hunling and the ganuxs of ehi\’alry, mounted 
on horsi'back larely, and rod(' ill. A eonseiousness of these deficiencit'S, in 
Avhat W(‘r(' the most a})j)io\ed aecomplishiin'iits of tlu' age, and a e(‘rtain 
.shyiK'ss whicli atlein^s a timorous t(*inper, reiulen'd th(‘ king alike unfit and 
unAvilling to mingle in the jileasures of his inLility, or to show himself to his 
subjects in the lomanlie ])ag('ants which AAcre the (lelight of the ago. James’ 
anmseiiK'iits Aven* of a eliaracter in winch neith(*r his p('('rs nor people could 
share, and thougli to a ('crtain ext<'nt they Avere innocent, and even honourable, 
they w’cro yet such as, pushed to exce.s.s, must have nec(‘ssarily inti'rfcred 
with the H'gular discharge of his royal duti('S. He wiis attached to what are 
now called th(‘ fine arts of architecture and music, and in studying these used 
the instiuctions of William Roger, an English miL^ician, Thomas tCochrane, 
a mason or architect, and Williani Torphichen, a dancing-master. Another 
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of his domestic minions was Hornmli [or Hoinmyle], a tailor, not the least , 
important in the conclave, if we may judge from the variety and extent of 
the royal w^ardrobe, of which a voluminous catalogue is preserved. 

JAMES* ENMITY TO HIS BROTHERS 

The nation with disgust and displeasure saw the king disuse the society 
of the Scottish nobles, and abstain from their counsel, to lavish favours ujion 
and be guided by the advice of a few whom the age ternu'd base* mechanics. 
In this situation', the jiublic eye was fixed upon .lames* youngiT brothers, 
Alexaiidei-, duk(‘ of Albany, and John, earl of Mar. Tliese princes were re- 
niarkiible for th(‘ royal (pialitu'S which the king did not poss(‘ss. Being natu- 
rally drawn into comparison with tlieir bi other, and extollcil above him by 
th(‘ public voic(‘, .lames seems to }iav(‘ IxTOine jealous of them, even on account 
of their possessing the virtues or (‘lulowmonts which he himself wais conscious 
of \Nanting. It is too consonant uitli the jiractioe of courts to supjiose that 
Mai and Xlbany veu* not (juK'sccait under this db-honourable suspicion and 
jealousy. Jt i'' piobable that lli(‘v inlngiKal with th(‘ other iliscontented 
nobl(\> with what ]>ui|)o.se, oi to what extent, cannot now' be ascertained. 
Mar was accused ol lia\ ing hujuirhI of pi(‘tf'nd(‘d witches eonceriiing the 
tfi’in of the king’s life, a su.-^picjoiis subjeiu of nKjiniy, considi'riiig it was 
made by so near a rdation and th(‘ progress of Albany’s hie shows him 
capal)le of unscrupulous ambition 

'V\u' king, on his part, rt'sorted t<» diviners and soothsayeis to know^ his 
own lutiiK' fal(\ and th(‘ answer (juobably dictated liy tlu‘ favourite Cloch- 
lane) was, that lu' should fall by th(‘ m(‘ans ol his iK'an'sl of km. The unhajipy 
monarch, with a .selt-coiitiadiet ion, one of the many implied in supi'rstition, 
nnagiiK'd that his brotlaas w'ei(‘ th(‘ relations indicated by tli(‘ oraelts and 
also imagined that his knowledge of their intimtions might enable him to 
alt(‘r t!i(* .suj)j)(»s(‘<l (loom of fal(‘ Alliany and Mar w(‘r(' suddenly .‘irre.sted, 
as the king’s su>j)ieioiis gnwv daikia* and more dangeioiis; and while th(' duke 
w'as confined in th(‘ ea.-^tk' ol Edinburgh, Mar was ('(unmitted to that of Craig- 
millar. (’oriseious, jirobably, that the king jiossessed matter which might 
afford a jirelexl to take hi'> life, Al])any lesolvi'd on his (‘seap(‘. lie com- 
ninnieated Ins scheiiK' to a faithlul attendant, by whose a.ssistanee lie intoxi- 
cat(Ml, (>». as some accounts say, munit'n'd the ea})tain of the guard, and then 
attempted to deM-end from the ])altlernents (jf tlie castle by a ropi*. Ilis 
attendant made th(‘ (’s-say lirst, but the rop(‘ lieing too short, lie fc‘11 and broke 
his thigh-boM(‘ 'riie duke, W'anusl })y this accident, length(*n(‘d the rope 
with the slu'cts from his bisl, and mad(* the jierilous descent in sahdy. He 
fransport(‘d his laithful attendant on liis back to a ])laee of security, then 
was n‘C(‘ived on board a ves.sol w'hicb lay in the roads of Leitli, amrset sail 
for France, where he met a hospitable reception, and was mamtained.by the 
bounty of Louis XI. 

Enraged at the e.sca]X' of the elder of liis ca|)l ives,* it would seem that 
James was d<‘tennin(‘d te make .secure of Mar, who remairu'd. There occur 
no records to show that the unforuiiiale prince was subjected to .any public 
trial, nor can it be known, save fjy conjecture, bow far James III wtus acces- 
sory to the perpetration of his murder, which w'as said to be executed by 
bli'ecling the jinsoner to death in a bath ' Several persons were at the same 
lime condemned and executed for acts of witchcraft, charged as having been 
practised, ^t Mar's instance, again.st the life of the king. 

[' Hume Brown ft lliinks that the earl of Mar W'as not murdered, but died in prison ] 
n. w.— VOL. XXI o 
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THE EEBELLION OF ALBANY AND THE ENGLISH WAR (1482 A.D.) 

About this time war broke out between the two sister countries of Britain, 
after an interval of peace of unusual duration. The blame may have originally 
lain with England, who had violated the arErles of the last treaty, in dis- 
continuing th(' stiiiulated payment of the princess Cecilia’s portion: but the 
incursions of the Scots gav(‘ the first signal for actual hostilities. Wise regu- 
lations were laid down by the Sooitish parliament [me! at Edinburgh March 
13th, 1482] for gairisoning, with lured soldiers, Beiwick, the Hermitage 
castle, and other fortresses on tin* border, the expense to b(j defrayed from 
the public rev('nu('. If Edward I\", who is discourteously termed the robber 
[“the nviiK', lOdward, calland himself king of England”], should invade 
Scotland, it was a])poinied that the king should take the field, and that the 
W'hole nobk's and coinnions should live or (Kk' with him. Edwaid W on his 
part, desirous to obtain an advantage similar to that which had been gained 
by Edwaid 1 and Ivlward TIT, b\ means of the Baliol’s claim to tin* Scottish 
tliroiie, inad(' pioposals to the hani.shed duke of Albany that in* should set 
himsc'li up a.-^ a comjietitor for his brollu'r’s throni' A\diatever had bi^en the, 
sp(‘cious \ irtue of Albany, it Avas of a kind easily S(‘duc(sl by temptation, and. 
lik(' Haliol ill similar circiimstanci's, lie hastened from Eunice ovit to Eng- 
land, agHH'd to become king of Scotlainl under tlu' patronage' of I'klward,' 
consi'iited to K'sign the long-disputed (pK'stion of the indepi'iulence of liis 
country, jiroiniM'd tlu' abandonment ol Hc'rw ick and other plac(‘S on the 
bolder, and undi'itook to ri'store to liis estate the banished earl of Douglas, 
who was to be a paity in the ])roj('ct('d invasion Under this agreement, 
which wa^, how(\ei, ki'pt strictly seen't, tlu' c(‘l(‘brated duke of Clloucestcr, 
afti'rwaids King Hichard III, w'as didached to the Scottish w’ars at the hi'ad 
of a cousiderabk' arrnv, and Albany acc()ni])anied him. 

The Scottish king had in th(' mi'an tinu* a.ssianbh'd his army and set for- 
w’ard agaiiivt the ('iK'iiiy But then* existed a s])irit of disaflc'ction among 
liis nobility, wdnch led to an uiu'xpi'cted explosion. Cochrane, the mason, 
tin* most ablf', (u ,at least tlu* most bold, of the king’s plebeian lavouiitc'S, 
had made so much inoiu'v by accepting of bribes anti selling his inteiest in 
tlu' king’s l;iv(nu, that he W’as abk* to jHirchasi* from his master, Janies — who 
addl'd axaiiee to the other vice.-^ of a giovellmg and degnided sjiirit — the earl- 
dom of .Mar The insatiable extoitioner amassed moiii'y by iiidiri'ct means 
ol e\ery kind, and one mode which ])art icularly ahected the jioor W'as the 
di'basement ol the com of the realm, by mixing tin* siha'r with so much copper 
as entirelv tt) de.stroy its \alu('. This adulterated coin was called the “ Coch- 
rane-} ilack,” and was so favourite a s])(>culat ion of his that, having been told 
it would be oiu* tlay called in, he answ'ered .scornfully, “Ye.s, on the day I 
am hangi'd,’’ an unwitting jirophecy, which was jiunctually accomj lished 

The rank and strati' aflectc'd by the ni'w earl of Mar only mo'^e deeply 
incensed the nobility, who considi'red their order as di.sgraced by the intro- 
duction of .such a ]^(‘rson A band of three hundn'd men constantly attended 
the favourili', arini'd with battl(*-axes, and dis|)laying his livery of white 
with black filk'ts. He him.sclf u.sed to apjiear in a riding .^uit of lilack velvet, 
his horn mounted with gold, and hung around his neck by a chain of the 
same metal In this manner he joined the Scottish host. 

The anny had advanced from the capital as far as Lauder, w^hen the 

f‘ By the treaty of Fotlicriiitray, 1482, lie agreed to call himself “ Alexander, 'king of Scot' 
land by the gyfte of the king of England ”( 
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nobility beelnnlni; to feel sensible of their power in a camp consistmg chiefly 
of theur’own soldiers and feudal Mowers, resolved that- they would meet 
toeether and consult what measures were to be taken for the refom of the 
abuses of the commonwealth, having already in vain represented their griev- 

''"'"The” armed conclave was held in Lauder church, where, in the course of 
their deliberations, Lord dray reminded them of the fable in which the mice 
are said to have laid a projeet for iirevenliiig the future ravages of the cat 
bv tving a bell around hiT neck, which might make them aware of her ap- 
proach “An evc-fllf'nt jiroposal,'’ said the orator, “but which fell unexpect- 
edly to the ground, because none of the mice had courage oiioiigh to fasten 
the bell on the eat s lu'ck.” “1 will bell th(‘ cat!" exclaimed Douglas, earl 
of \no-us- from whieli h(‘ was ever afterwards called by the* homely appcl- 
latior/'of 'Archibald Hell-the-C^at. It was agreed that tlie king’s favourites 
siiould he seized and put to death, and the king himself should be placefl 
under sona* gi'iille n-slraiiit, until h(‘ should give satisfaetory assurance of 
a change of iia'aMiu's 

()ia‘ 01 Iwi), deemed the most grave of the nobles, undertook to acquaint 
the king v\ith th(*ir pur])ose; while the others, sr izing the minions wlio were 
the olqeets of their violemr, caused them to h(‘ hangr'd over the bridge of 
Lauder (’oelirane, when brought to the ))lace of execution, showed how 
nuicli a ])ahry Iom* of show made part of his charaelfT. lie made it his suit 
to be Iciiigcd'in a silken cord, and oUcivd to siqiply it from his own pavilitm. 
This i<ll(' r(‘(iu('sl onlv taught his stern auditors how to wound his feiTuigs more 
deeply. -'‘Thou shall die,” they said, “like a iiu'ari slave as thou art," and 
aj)])lied to the purpose ot Ins (‘xeeuiion a halter of hoise-hair, as the most 
degrading means of (h'.ath which they could invent. This execution was done 
with exe(‘ssiv(‘ applause on the part of the army. All the favourites of the 
w('ak jirinee perished, exccfit {tlie tailor Ilomnij’k', and] a youth called Karnsay 
f)f Balmain, wlio flung close to tlie king’s person : James begged Iiis life w’ith so 
much earnestness, that the iicfu’s rehmted, and granted their sovereign’s 
boon. 

The ennsefiuenees of this enterprise are very puzzling to the historian. 
The Scot tish nolality seem to hav(* retired wdth the determination not to oppose 
lh(' iMighsh liost in arms, expecting, probably, that they would be able to 
sctllr .‘^omc accommodation by means of tlie duke of Albany. They were as 
yet ignoianl of tlu* disgracf'fiil treaty which he had made with England, and 
hojx'd to have tlie advaiilageof Ins talents as a regent todin'ct the weak councils 
f)f his brother .lames In the meantime they sub jeeted the king to a mitigated 
iniprisoiimenl in Edinburgh C’astle, ItwouM seem that Albany, perceiving the 
Scottish Hollies totally indisposf'd to admit his claim to the kingdom, was 
willing enough to accept the proposal of becoming lieutenant-gimeral. That 
he might do so with the lietter grace Albany ami the duke of (lloucester inter- 
ceded with the Scottish lords for the liberation of the kijig The nobles ad- 
dn“Jsed the duke of Albany with much respect, and agreed to grant whatever 
he desired, aekiiowdedging him to be, after James’ children, the nearest of 
bloofl to thf* royal family. “But for that person who accompanies you," 
they continued, in allusion to the English prince, “ we knownothing of him what^ 
ever, or by what right he presumes to talk to us upon our national affairs, and 
will i^my no deference to his wdshes, seeing he is entitled to none." 

Ihe English, how'pver, gained one important advantage upon this oc- 
casion. The lowm of Berwick, which had been delivered up to the Scots by 
Henry VI, and possessed by them for nearly twenty years, was taken, August 
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24th, 1482, by the troops of Richard of Gloucester, and the castle being also 
yielded, this strong fortress and valuable sea-port never afterwards returned 
to the dominion of Scotland. In other respects the English sought no national 
advantage by the pacification. 

James was in tliis manner restored to his liberty, and, either from fickle- 
ness of temjMT or profound dissimulation, appeared for a time to be so much 
attached to Alhanv, that he could not be s(‘j)arated from Jiiiii for a moment. 
Tlie concord of tlie royal bretlin^n showed itself by some demonstrations 
wliich would seem strange at the ju-esent day. They nxle together, on one 
occasion mounterl on th(‘ same hors(‘, from the castle of ICdinburgh, along 
the })rinci])al strerd, dovn to the ab])ey of llolyrood, to th(‘ great joy and de- 
h'ctiition of all good subjects I']^(Ty nighl, also, according to I’errerius,'’ 
the king and Albany partook tlu* sam(‘ bed 

lJul this fi'al(“rnal concord, \\ Inch mu^t liave had from the b(‘ginning its 
souTC(' in a degi’ceof affectation, did not long continur*, and the priMlominant 
dis])().>-ilion ot each ])riiic(' (hsconc(‘rt(‘d their union. The ambition of Albiiny 
would hav(* alarmed tlu* h'ai’s of aless timoi-ousorsuspiciouMuan than. lames. 
It aijfx'ars too jJainly that th(' <luke n'^unKMl his iK'asonable jiractices with 
lilt' comi of J'higland |in a ti'eaty dateil J'Vbi'uary 11th. 11S.;1|. and it would 
s('('m that his mti-igues were diM-ovr'rc'd, and that th(‘ gn'aliT ])ar{ of th(' Sc'ot- 
ti'^li iiobh's, inci'iised at his jiei'tidy, jouumI in expelling him fr'om tlu* govei'ii- 
mc'iil (Hy a ])ar’liam('nt whu'h nad .biiw' 27lh, 1 IMJ doom of forfeituiv 
was ])i'onoune('d against Albany, and h(‘ Ik'd to JOngland, haying first, as the 
last act of treach(‘rv in his powiT, drdiyenxi uj) his castle of J)inibar to an 
English garrison, and thus, in so far as in him lay, exposixl th(‘ frontiers of 
which he w’as the w'nrden. The next year wiiiK'ssi'd th(‘ liattle of Loch- 
niaberry, the eviait of a foray undertaken by Douglas and Albany into Annan- 
(iale, in which Douglas w'as mad(' prisoner,’ and Albany obligral to fly for his 
life (, filly 22nd, MSfr). 

Itichard HI had now’ begun his brief and precarious nagn A short lu'go- 
tiation speedily arT’ang(‘d a truce with Scotland, S('j»tenib(T 2lst, 1-4S4, which 
might haA’e had some endurance if the inonarchs who made it had remained 
sb'ady on their throiK's. Rut Januvs, wdien he felt himself uncontrolled in 
his sovereignty, used it, as his inehnatioiis deterrniued him, in founding ex- 
pensive establishments for the cultivation of musK*, and in the erection of 
ehap(‘ls and jialaees in a peculiar specie.s of architi'cture, in w’hich the Gotliic 
style w’as miiigkxl with an imitation of the Grecian orders. To meet the 
('xpenso of thi'se buildings and foundations, and to gratify his natural love 
of amassing tieasure, James w’atched and availed himself of eveiy ojipor- 
tunity by w'hicli lie could collect money; nor did he hesitate to approjiriatc 
to tli(‘So fa\ourit(‘ ])urpos(‘s funds which the haughty nobles were disposed 
to consider as jienpiisites of their own. A particular instance of this nature 
hurried on James’s catastrophe. 

In order to maiiyain the expenses of a double choir in the roj’al chapel 
of Stirling, tlie king ventured to ayijily to that purpose the revenues of the 
priory of Coldingharn. The twn pow’erful families of Home [Hume or Iloonie] 
and Hepburn had long accounted this w’ealthy nldxy their own property. 
The king’s a])proprialion of the revenues w’hich they had considered as destined 
to the advantage- of their friends and clansmen disposed thc.so haughty chiefs 
to seek revenge' as men who w’ere .suffering ojipression. The spirit of dis- 

P “If ever subject flo'served the death of a tiaitor, it was this last of the Black Douglases,” 
nays ITume Brown * Ue died in prison, liow'cver, and Albany was killed by atcident while 
wltnessiag a toiiniamcut in Frunec in 1486 ] 
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content sprea(l fast among the southern barons, much influenced by the earl 
of Angus, a nobleman both hated and feared by the king, who could not be 
supposed to have forgotten the manner in which he, had acquired his popular 
epitlict of Bell-the-hit. In tlie vain hope of controlling his discontented 
nobles, the king showed his fears more than his wdsdoin by prohibiting them 
to appear in court in arms, with the exception of Ramsay, whose life had been 
spared upon liis entreaty at the execution of Lauder bridge. James had 
made this voung man captain of his guard, and created him a peer, by the 
name of Lord Bothw(‘ll. under w’hich title the new favourit(‘ had succeeded, 
if not to the whoh' i)()\V(T, at l(;ast to much of the unpopularity of Cochrane, 
whose fate he had so nearly shared. 

A SKW Ul'AOIT AM) THE DEATH OF JAMES III (HSSA.D) 

A league was now formed against James, which was daily increased by 
fnsh adheients till il ('luK'd in a n‘l>cllion which could be compared to no 
similar insurri'ction m Scottish history sav(‘ that f)t the Douglas in the, pre- 
(•(‘diiig nagii 

Tin* )at(‘ of James III was not yet determined, notwithstanding this pow- 
erlul comlanatioii lie had on his side the imrthi'rn barons, and wa,-^ at least 
as poweijiil as liis fatlu'i had h(*eii at tiie siege of Abercoin But lie had not 
Ills falhei’s (‘ouragc', or th(‘ sag«‘ eoun.sels of Bislioj) Ivennedy. The malcon- 
tents, iiisU'ad of altendmg the king’s summons to court , w’ithdrew to the 
southward, and laisi'd their banners in I'pen insurrection. _ James, imnervod 
by his fi'ars, u'paiied to the mon* northern r(‘gions, in which tlu* strength of 
his adlu'K'iits lay, and hy the assistance of Athol, Craw'ford, Lindsay of the 
Byr(‘s, Rutli\t‘n, and oIIkt powertul chu'fs of the last and north, assembled 
a considerahk' army. The insurgent loids advanced to the southern shores of 
the Kortli 

During some indecisive skirmish(‘s, and ('(jually indecisive negotiations, 
the as.s()Ciat(*d nolJes coiitrivivl (o get info llaar hands the king’s eldest son, 
the duk(‘ ol Itothesay, hy the tr(‘achery of Shaw' of Sanchie, his governor. 
This gave a colour to their entiaprise wdiich was of it. self almost decisive of 
success 'riiey en‘cted tlu’ royal staiitlard of Scotland m opposition to its 
inonaich, and boldly proclaimed that th(‘y w'ere in arms in behalf of the youth- 
ful j)nn('(‘, w'lmse unnatural father mtonded to [lut linn to death ami to sell 
(he country to th(‘ l-aighsli 

Th(‘ king lefired upon Stilling; hut the* faithless Shaw', w’ho had betrayed the 
jirince to the rebel lords, complet(*(l his treachery by n'fusing James’ access 
to tli(' castk' of that tow’ii. In a species of d(*s[)air the king turned soutli- 
ward, like a stag brought to hay, with the puipos(‘ of meeting his enemies 
in conflict The battle took place* at Sauchieburn, Juno 11th, 14S8, not far 
from Imlkirk, when* AV allace w'as (ief(*ated, and y(‘t nearer to tho memorable 
held of B.'imiockbnrn, wJien* Bruce triumjJied. At tlw first encounter the 
archers of the king s army had some advantage. But the Annandale men, 
whose' spe'ars wTre of unusual lengtii, charged, aeicording to their custom, wdth 
loud yells, ane! bore dowm the le‘ft wdng of the king s forces. James, wdio was 
already disjnrited from seeing ins owm banner and his own son lirought in 
arms iigainst him. ami w'ho remembered the prophecy of the witch, that he 
sfmuld fall liy his nearest of kin, on hearing the cries of the border-men 
lost courage entirely , and turned his horse for flight. [His sword was found 
on the field.) As he fled at a gallop through the hamlet of Mill town, his 
cnai*ger, a fiery animal, pre'sented to him on that very morning by Lindsay 
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of the Byres, took fright at the sight of a woman engaged in drawing water 
at a well, and threw to the ground his timid and inexperienced rider. The 
king was borne into the mill, where he was so incautious as to proclaim 
his name and quality. The consequence w\as, that some of the rebels who 
followed the chase entered the hut and stabbetl him to the heart. 

Though it is in some eoritradiclion with the relations of Buchanan'" and 
Ferrerius.c w(' giv(‘ tli(‘ story of Lindsay of Pitscuttie, retaining in part its 
quaint language and sp('lling." 

riTSCTHTIK’s A('rorNT OF THE HE \TH OF .T WIES ITI 

The king fell aff his horse before the mill door of Bannockburne, and so 
W':u^ brus(‘(l with th(‘ fall, IxMiig heavie m armour, that lie f(‘lt in ane d(‘a(lli(‘ 
swoon And the inilh'r and hi.s wih' hak‘d liini into the null, and not knowing 
Cjuhat he was, east him up in a nook, and eovi'red him with a elotli. whili* 
at th(‘ last the kmgis ho^^t, knaw'ing that he was fled, d(‘bated themselves 
manfully, and knowing that they weie borderers and thii'vi's that dealt with 
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them, therefore they had tlu' more courage* to defend themselves. Never- 
thek'ss, they letiri'd and fk'd in guid ordour c|uhill they eame to tin* Torwood, 
and there debati'd long time till the night eame, and fled away as (luyidhe 
as tlu'y might, and part passed to Stirling. But their enemi(‘s, on the other 
.*^1(10, followi'd tluMii V(‘iy sharjily, so that there was many taken, liurt, and 
slain of tlu*m As Hu* kmgis enemies wen* n‘tirmg back, the king himself 
was ov(‘reome lyingtin the mill, and cryi'd if then* was a pri(*st to make his 
confessioun. Tin* miller and his wife hearing his words, iiupiyred of him 
quhat man Ik* was, and what was liis name. 

Jle hap]xmed to .say, iinhajii^ilu*: “This day at morm* 1 was your king.” 
Then the milleris wdfe clajiped her hands, and ran forth and cried for a ])riest. 
In the meantime ane priest w'as cvming by, sum says he was my lord (5rayes 
servant; ' quho answered and said, “here arn I ane priest, quhere is the king?” 
Tlicn the miller’s wdfe took the priest by the hand and led him in at the mill 

[• Tliis priest iii I^onl Gray's service was said to be named Borthwick 1 
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door, and how soon as the priest saw the king he knew him incontinent, and 
kneilled douii on his knies, and inquired of the king’s grace if he might live 
if he had good leeeh-inent: ho answered liim he trowed he might, but he 
would have had a priest to tak his adwyee, and to give him liis sacrament. 
The priest answen'd, “That sail 1 do liaistihe and pulled out a whinger 
[dirk] and strak him four or fyve tyiiies evin to the heart, and syne got him 
on his back and had him away. But no man knew qiihat he did with him, 
nor whole he biiiied him. Nor no trail of the king was gottim a month there- 
after. Tins battle was fought on the eighth day of .Iuik*, in the yeir of God 
MS(S vein's 

Tills may be an exanqile to all kings that eome hereafter, not to fall from 
God, and to* ground themselves upon the vaine sayings and illusiones of devil- 
hs and soiei'K'tis, as this feibh* king did, ([uliilk pat him in susjntioun of his 
nobilitie, and to niuither and exyll his awin native brotlu'r For, if he had 
used lh<‘ counsall of his \vys(' lords and barons, h(* had not eome to siek dis- 
])aralioun,nor siispitione, ([ulnlk he was moved to lake he vaine and vicked 
peis<»iies, (juliillv bioiigiit him to a imsehievous end. Therefore we pray all 
godly kings to take* (‘\ainpl(‘ by Inin, and to fear God, and to us(* wyse and 
godli(‘ counsall, liaving respect to their high calling, and to doe justice to all 
men,'/ 

T'ITLI'.r’s F'.SllMATK OF .TVMKS 111 

A body asc('rtained to lie that of .lames was altt'rwards found in the neigh- 
bouiliood, and inti'rn'd with loyal honours beside his quei'ii, in the abbey 
oi ( anil)u.sk(‘nn(‘th. Thus pi'iislied in the priiiK' of life, and the victim of a 
conspnacy h(‘ad(*d by Ins own .son. .lames III of Scotland, a })rince whose 
eliaiacter ajipi'ars to have Ix'eii mi.sn'pn'.sonled and mistaken by WTiters of 
two very <litfen'iit fiarties, and wdiose real di.sj)osition is to be sought for 
neither m tli(' mistaki'ii aspersion^ of Buchanan,"' nor in the vagiu* and indis- 
cimniiale paneg’, ric of some later authors. Buchanan, misleil by the attacks 
of a taction, whose interest it w.as to jiamt tla* monarch w'hom they had de- 
})oscd and inurdeied as weak, unjust, and abandoned to low^ pleasures, has 
exaggerated the pictUH' by his own piejudici's and aritijiathies, other writers, 
ainong'st whom Abercroinby' is the most eonsiacuous, have, with an equal 
alx'Mation fiom tin- tnitli, re{)ie.'.j('nted him as almost faultless. 

'fh.-it .lanu's h;ul any de.sign, .'^lmilar to that oi his able and energetic 
grandfatla-r. of raising Hie kingly ]K»wer upon the niins of the nobility, is an 
assertion not only iin.suj)]K)rt('d by authentic testimony, but contradicted 
by Hie fact.-! wliicli ari' already befoie Hie i(*ader Thai he w\'is cruel or tyran- 
nical IS an unfounded asiiersion, ungraciously jirocof'd'ng from those who had 
exjK'iu'iiced Ills repeateil lenity, and who, in th(‘ last fatal scenes of his life, 
abusi'd his ri'ady foigiveiiess to compass his rum. That he murdered his 
brother is an untruth, emanating from the same source, contradicted by 
th(' high('st contemporary evidence, and abandoned by his worst enemies as 
too ridiculous to be slated at a time when they Aven* anxiously collecting 
every ix).s.sil)!e a^'Ciisation against him. Yet it figures in the classical pages 
of Buchanan,'" a very eonviiieirig proof of the slight examination which that 
great man was accustomed to bestow upon any story which coincided with 
his preconceived opinions, and flattered his prejudices against monarchy. 

E(|ually unfounded was that imputation, so strongly urged against this 
prince by his insurgent nobles, that he had attempted to accomplish the 
perpetual subjection of the realm to England. His brother Albany had truly 
done so , and the original records of his negotiations, and of his homage sworn 
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to Edward, remain to this day, although we in vain look for an account of 
this extraordinary intrigue in the pages of the popular historians. In this 
attempt to destroy the independonce of the kingdom, it is equally certain 
that Albany was su])ported by a great proportion of the nobilit}', wdio now 
rose against tlie king, and whose' names appear in tlie eon temporary muni- 
ments of the pi'riod, but w'e m vain look in the iiages of tlie Fa'dcra,^ or in 
the rolls of W(‘slmins((‘r and tlu' Tower, for an atom of evidence to show that 
Jame.s, in his natural anxiety for assistance against a relx'llion of his owm 
subj('cts, had ceased foi a moment to ti(‘at with Henry Vll as an independent 
sovereign So far, indeed, from this being tlu' case, wo know’ that at a time 
W’hen conciliation was neci'ssary, he n'fused to benefit himself by sacrificing 
any portion of his kuigdran, and insisted on the re-deliviTV of Berwick with 
an obstinacy which in all ])iobability disgusted the English monarch, and 
rendered him hiki'warm in his su})})ort. 

James’ misfortunes, in truth, are to be attributed more to tlu* extraordi- 
nary circumstances of tlw' tinu's in which he IivimI than to any very marked 
defects in the characK'i or conduct of tlu' monarcli himsidf, although both 
W'(‘re cerlainly iai Irom blamek'ss. At this ])enod, m almost evi'ry kingdom 
in Europe witli wliicli Scotland was connecliMl, tlu' powi'r ol the great feutlal 
nobk's aiul that of the sc^veieign had bi'cn arrayed in jealous and mortal 
hostility against (aich othi'i* TIh' tiiiK' ajipi'ari'd to have arrivt'd in which 
both jiarties seeiiHal (‘onvinced that they wine on tlu' very confiiK'S of a great 
change, and that tlu' sovi'ieignty of the tlirone must either sink under the 
superior strength ol ih(' gix'att'r nobles, oi tlu' tyranny and independence of 
these h'udal tyrants ri'ceue a blow’ from wdiieli it w'ould not be easy for them 
to recrivei 

In thi^ struggh' anotlii'r remarkable h'atuK' is to be discerned. The nobles, 
anxious foi a leadi'r, and eager to produci' some couiit(Ti)oi.se to the wa'ight 
of till' king'" name and authority, gtaierally atlempled to seduce thi' lieir 
apparent, oi some ouo of the royal family, to favour tlii'ir designs, bribing 
him to dethione his jiareiit or relation by the promise of placing him immo- 
diat(‘ly upon Ihi* vacant tin one. 

In till' stiuggle in Scotland, w’hich ended by tlu' death of the unfortunato 
monaich, it is imjioitant to observe', that although the [ireti'xt, used by 1h(* 
barons was the resi^tanci' to royal oppression and the estalilishment of hbertv, 
th(' middle classe," and the gieat body of the peojilo took no share. Tliey dul 
not sail' with the noliles, wdiose efforts on this occasion were entirely selfish 
aiul (‘xclu‘-i\e On the contrary, .so far as they w’ere represented by the eom- 
niis^aries of tlu' liurghs wdio sat in parliament, tliey joined the part}^ of the 
king and the clergy, by whom very frequent (‘fforts W'ert' niad(‘ to introduce a 
more I'fh'etual adiimiist ration of justice, and a more constant respect for the 
rights of individuals and th(' proti'ction of property. 

James’ gu'at fault .si'cnis to have bi'C'ii a di'votion to studii's and accom- 
plishments w'lucli, in trills rude and w'arhke age, w’ere di'emed uinvorthy of his 
rank and dignity. Hr* w'as an ('iithusiast in music, and took groat delight in 
architecture, and the construction of .sjdendid and noble palaces and build- 
ings; h(' was fond of rich and gorgeous dressi's, and ready to spemd large 
sums in the encouragement of th(* most skilful and curious workers iti gold 
and steel, and the productions of the.se artists, their inlaid armour, mtissivo 
gold chaiiis, ami jew’elled-hilteil daggers, were purchased by him at high 
prices, w’hikst they theniselvo.s were admitted, if we believe the same writers, 
to an intimacy and friendship wdth the sovereign which disgusted the nobility. 

The true account of this was, probably, that James received these ingenious 
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artisans into his palace, where he gave them employment, and took pleasure 
in superintending tlieir labours — an amusement for which he might have 
pleaded tlie example of some of the wisest and most popular sovereigns. But 
the barons, for whose rude and unintelleetual society the monarch showed 
little predilection, returned the neglect with w'hich th(‘y were unwisely treated 
by pouring contempt and ridicule upon the pursuits to whicli h(‘ was devoted. 
Cochrane, the architect, w’hose geniiLS in an art which, in its higher branches, 
is eminently intellectual, had raised him to favour W'lth the king, w^as stig- 
matised as a low mason Rogers, whose musical comiiositions wx're fitted 
to refine and imiirove th(‘ barbarous taste of the age, and wliose wmrks w'ere 
long after highly esteemed in Scotland, w£is ridiculed as a common fiddler 
or buffoon; and other artists, w'hose talents had been warmly (mcouraged 
by the sovereign, W(‘r(‘ tn'ated w’ith the same indignity. It would Ix' absurd, 
hmvever, fioin the evidence of such interested wdtness(‘s, to form our opinion 
of the true character of liis fav()urlte^, as they liavi? been termed, or of the 
eiicourngeiTK'nt which tluy nxeived from the .soviTeign. To the Scottish 
hamiis of this ag(' Bhidias w'ould hav(‘ been but a marble-cutter, and Apelles 
no bi'ttiM” than tli(‘ artisan who stained their oaken wainscot. 

The (‘iror of tlu' king l;«v, not so much m tin' ('ncouragenu'nt of ingenuity 
and excelh'iice, as in tin* iiidnleiit neglect ol tliosi dutii's and cares of govern- 
nu'iit, winch wi're in no df'gree iiicijtnpatible w'llli Ins jiatronagi' of the fine 
aits Had he possos.'^ed th(‘ energy and Tiowm'ful intelh'ct of his grandfather 
— had he devoli'd the greatei jKirtion oi his time to the administration of 
ju-tiee, to a fru'iidly inteicour.se witii his h'udal nobles, and a strict and W'atch- 
ful superinterKh'iice of their conduct in the oflici's iiitrust('d to them, he might 
safel> have ('injiloyi'd his leisure* in any way most agn'eable to him Nothing 
can just if V the* king’s matt<‘iition to the car<*.s of gov(*rnmont, and the* reck- 
les‘jn(‘ss with w’hich Ik* shut his ears to the* complaints and ri'inoristrances of 
his nobility, but that he w’as cruel, unjust, or unfcirgiving — that he w'a.s a 
selfish and avari 'lous \oliiptuaiy — or that he drew' down upon himself, by 
these* elaik portions e)f his characte’r, the me'iited exe'e'ratiem anel vengeance 
of Ills ne>l)l(‘s, IS a re'fue.'ie'iilat lem fenjndeel em no authe'iitie* ('Vid(*iice, and coii- 
tradiete*d by the* uniform hi.story of his r(*ign anel eif his misfortunes. 

By his epie'en, Margaret, elaughter of rinislian, king of J)(*nniark, James 
left a family of tlire’e* childre*n, all of them sons* Jam(*s, his succ(*ssor; a sec- 
euid son, also name'el .lames, e*-reate<l inarepiis of (trmemde, and wliei afterw'ards 
became' archbisheip of St. Aiielre*ws, arnl John, earl eif Mar, who died with- 
out LSsue. The king w'ils eminently handsome; his figure* was tall, athletic, 
and we'll-prop()rtiorie*d, his ceiuntenance combineel iiitc*lligence with swxet- 
iK'.ss, and his de'C'p breiw’ii (*om})l(*xion and black hair resembled the hue 
rather eif the warmer climate's eif the .south than that which wx* meet in colder 
latitueles llis manne*rs wxre* dignified, but somewhat cold and distant, 
eiwing to Ins re^serve-d and se'cluele*el habits eif life, lie was mujdcrcd in the 
thirty-fifth year of his age and the* tw'cuty-eighth of his^reign.' 




CIJAPTKH IX 

JAMES IV AND FLODDEX FIFJ.l) 

11 A i» 1 


Tlic jx'iiftd oovcicd tlu* itdiin of .lunios IV was one of 
the most iiiijioi tiint in tin* hisloij of wesLciii Kiiiopt* sini'(* tho 
introdiic'lioii of Chi istnunty Dining llicsc veins Ix'gan whul isdis- 
liuctivcly known us modern Kinopi' m ( onliiidistiuefion lo iJn M.d 
(He Age w liieli piei'eded il Jiy inuiiy of his quiilitieis .luiues JV 
wu-^ peenliaily lilted to lule men in such u time of trunsition In 
the (use of the two most impoituni in lions of his i(*ign w’<* shull s(‘e 
thill It w us in the teetli of nil tliul nobles and eommoiis could in ge 
thiit he eunied out a polic} wliicli giutilKMl Ins owui w liinis at sueli 
tenilde ( ost to Ins iieojde 'riiiis mastei of Ins ow n kingdom, he w us 
able, 111 spile. of its conipiiiutivc insigiiilicunce, to iiiuki* il a leal foicu 
in the inaliieHof tho gieutei Kunipeun powers — Hi’mk Buow n 


Thk flight of James III liad deeided the battle of Saticliieburn \\ldcl) 
pnned so fatal to him, and the lords of his jiarty were suffered to withdraw 
towards Stirling Avithout any vigorous pursuit, while the victors passed the 
night on the field AVhen intt'lligeiiee was brought to the eami) of the manner 
oi llie king’s ileatli, it is said that the prince was overwhelmed with griid and 
ri'iiinrse, which, howt'ver, wi'n* soon forgotten amid the jionip and eereinony 
of his accession to tlu' throiu'. The day after the balth* the victors fell back 
upon Linlithgow and disinisstul tlu*ir army, and the first act of the new king 
was lo n'wanl thost' who hatl su])ported his cause. On this very day, the 12th 
of Jun(‘, 1 ISS, grants of lands were made to the Humes and llepburns, wdio 
had IxM'ii among llu* most ]H)W('rful of the prince’s supjiorters. 

Aftt'r the iiit(‘rmeiit of tlu' late king the court rtMiioved to Perth, and 
James IV w'as (towikmI, with the u^iial eiTcmonies, in the abbey o'" Scone 
on the 2()th of Juiu'.“ 'Hie new' king there committed the ])ri\y seal lo the 
keeping of the jinoi of St. Andiews. James had before his elt'vation to the 
throne formtul an attachment to the beautiful Margaret Dnmimond, the 
daughter of Lord Drummond, and her father, liaser in his subserviency CA'cn 
than theother courtiers, encouraged an intimacy so dishonourable to his family. 

One of tho first cares of the new^ government W'as to examine the foreign 
relations of the kingdom, which w'cti* likely to be considerably shaken by a 
revolution of so viohmt a character. An embassy w\as sent to Henry VII of 
England, and a truce for three years w^as concluded between the tw’o coun- 
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tries. Parliament assembled at Edinburgh on the 4th of September, 1488. 
After the first preliminaries the persons charged with treason, including all 
who had borne arms on the late king’s side in the field of Stirling, were sum- 
moned to ai){)ear and defend themselves. One groat object of these pro- 
ceedings was to throw the blame of the late rebellion,' and especially of the 
king’s (i(‘atli, upon the party who had supported the crown, and, by a strange 
perversiem of terms, the men wdio had supported the reigning monarch against 
his insiirgi'iit subjects were described as rebels and traitors. They were 
accused, singularly enough, of having attempted to bring into the kingdom 
their enemies of iMigland and to reduce the crown of Scotland to a depend- 
ence' on that country, and of having advised the late king repeatedly to break 
the agn'ements which he* had made with his nobles. The earl of Buchan 
made* a ceinfessiem e)t guilt, and threw' himselt upem the king’s mercy, in re- 
turn feir which he was pareloiieel and taken into favour. Ramsay, Lord 
liothwe'll, the late king's favourite, who hael escape'el end of the kingdom, 
fading to appenir, was coiidenmed and his estates confiscated. The latter 
well' given to the* leird llaile*^, who was niaele an e'arl By another act, all 
grant.s signe'd by the* late* king since the 2nel e»f kebruary, w lie'll the prince 
loeik the* field in aims against his fatheT. we're* revoked, b('e*ause, ns it was 
prete'iide'd, they were* made for the a.ssistance of tlw* treaseniable faction which 
hae.1 lx*'*!! e'iie'mie’s let the* re'alm and to the jnese'iit king 

The* [mihament was [mireigue'd from time* te) time*, holding, in fact, four 
ehfh're'nt se's.'-ioiis. An atte'inpt w’ms maele to n'sleire e>rde'r threnighout the 
U'alm, and pul an end tei the jiractice of murder ami robbery wdiich then jire- 
vaile'd, by elividing the kingdeim into districts. eae*h of which was intrusted to 
the* e-are eif ce*rtain barenis, w’ho promised, on their oath, to do their utmost 
te) ik'te'ct and bring to punishment all eiffenelers. Othe'r law’s we're jiasseel, 
providing for the* be'tter aelministration of justice, lor tfie regulation aiiel iin- 
prene'iiie'iit eif tlie* cennmere'e anel coinage of the re'alm, anel lor jiutting a check 
eai the* prae*tie*e* of purchasing at the* court of Rome jiresentations to b('riefic('.s 
in >Sce)llanel. 

IITE NA\AL VirTORIES OI SIR ANDREW' WOOD ( 1‘1H!M4$K) A D ) 

Some* naval succe'sses eiccurre'd at this time to throw lustre on the com- 
mence'ine'nt eif the yeiung king's n*ign. Sir Anelrew Weieid, a naval officer 
of gre*at lale*nt anel experie'iice, had elistinguished himself in several actions 
against the* Lnghsh during the reign of .lames III, his known faithfulness to 
wheim IS said to have* been a matter of consielerable embarrassment to the 
prine*c and the neible’s of his [larty after their victory at Sauchieburn. Al- 
tlieaigh he* rc'fuse'd tei ackneiw’le'dge the new' gen’ornme'iit. Sir Andrew w’as still 
active* m the service* of his country, anel successfully [irotected the coasts 
against the* piratical attack.s of the haiglish cruisers, w’ho, unauthorised by 
tlu'ir own gov(*rnme'nt , took aeh*ant,age of the elomes^c troubles in Scotland 
to attack the* Scottish merchant and fishing vess(*ls, and even plundered some 
of the smaller ce'ast tewvns 

In the Lebruary of the year 1490 a fleet of five English piratical ships 
entered the Clyde, and not only plundered the merchant ships, but gave 
chase to a vessel Ix'longing to the king, and drove it into Dumbarton. The 
young king, provoked at this insult, again invited Sir Andrew Wood on shore, 

deatl' themselves “innocent, white, and free ” of all guilt in the late king’s 
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and appealed to his patriotism, pointing; out the danger and disgrace incurred 
by the whole nation in thus allowing a few ships to insult their coasts. 

From this monu'iit Wootl app(*ars to have given his entire support to the 
young monarcli. lie undertook at one(j to attack tlie pirates, and when the 
courtiers r(‘conimended him to j)rovide himself with a more numerous fleet, 
he replied with some priik* that the two shiiis ho had — the Flower and the 
Yellow Carrel— wvw enough for him. He immediately spread his sails, and 
finding the five ICiighsh shijis at anchor off the town of Dunbar, he captured 
them all aft<‘r a desjK'rate action, and bringing his prizes into Leith, presented 
their five eajitains to tlie king. 

Sir Andn'w Wood now Ix'caiiK' a favourite' with the king, who began to 
show an extraordinary taste' for naval aichitecture. King Henry, though 
he was unwilling to break th(' tiuce, hail been heard to ex])ress his wish that 
some OIK' would n'diici* the ]tii(l(' ol the Scottish sailors. Wood had been 
sent, for some iiuijiom' or otlii'i, to the coast of Flanders, and an ('iiteriirising 
merchant of J.ondon, naiiK'd Stephen Bull, di'iermiiu'd to intercejit the 
Scottish coinmaiule'r on his return Bull fitted out thrw' good shijis, and cast 
anchor behind tlu* May, a small island off the mouth of the I'orth, where he 
watched lor tlu' n'turn ol tlu' two Scottish ships of war. 

The Flower and tlie Yellow Carrel found themselves unex})Octedly in the 
[ire.sencc* ol a formidable ('luany Sir .\ndrew' had baic'ly lime to pri‘[>ai(' lor 
action wIk'11, as Ik' approaclu'd, the haiglish ships opi'iu'd their fire u)>on him: 
the Scottish ships closc'd with th(' ICnghsh, and laslu'd tlu'in togi'ther with 
cabk's A desp(Tat(‘ combat followed, which although it began (‘arly in tlu' 
morning, at the a])|iroach of night was still undecided. At tlu' return of 
day th(‘ trunijiets W('ie souiitU'd as the signal for renewing the combat, and 
thc'y continueil to light with so much resolution that, unconsciously, Hk'V 
allowi'd tlK'iiist'lves bull ill w ith the tid(' into the mouth of th(' Tay. 

lien' tlu' shore on ('aeh side was soim coveri'd with crow’ds of ])eo])l(', 
shouting and g('sticulating to encourage their countrymen. \'ictory at 
li'iigth decided in favour ol Sii Andrew' Wood, who cajitured the thn'c luig- 
hsh V('ssels, which lu' carried into J)undee Tlu'iici' he firoceeded to < '^'irt,and 
presi'iited tla' I'highsh cuiiimandiT to the king. James gi'iierously set all 
prisoners at hberl\, and sent them back to England, wdlh an ('arnest ri'inon- 
strance to King F-dward on the dejm'dations of his subjects. Wooil rose 
to the highest ilegree ol la\(nir, and the king ki'pt him much about his jierson 
at court as liis instructor in naval matters, and rewarded him w'lth grants of 
lands. 

Tlir: HKSTOUATION OF ORDEH 

This battle w'as gaiiu'd on tlu' lt)th of August, MOO. The victory w'as tin* 
more welconu', because it caiiu' almost at the same moiiK'iit that James gained 
a signal success over the lorils w'ho had risen uj) in arms against him. The 
vigorous conduct ol tU" faction w’hich had raised the king to the throiu', and 
the uiLscrupulous use' tlu'v had iiiadi' of their iiow'er, did not entirely discour- 
age their op})onents. Two nobles who hail hitherto acted wdth tlie party in 
pow'er, but who aie supjiosed to have been disappointed in their expectations 
of rewaird, the earl ol Ia'iihox and the lord Lisle, began the revolt. 

Lord Forbes, another of the insurgi'nt nobk's, marched about with the 
king's shirt, all bloody and torn with the blows that had caused his death, 
displayed on the end of a spear, wdiich w^as thus exhibiti'd through Aberdeen 
and the chief towms ol the adjacent counties. The public were excited by 
this exliibition, and by the exhortations with wdiich it was accompanied, 
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and the overgrown power of the Hepburns, with the overbearing conduct 
of Lord Druimnond and his sons, who presumed on the influence of Margaret 
Drummond over tlie king, to commit great disorders, were themes which the 
opponents of the existing government turned to the utmost advantage. The 
king lost no time in proceeding against the northern rebels, and within a very 
short [leriod the revolt was entirely suppressed. 

Most of those engaged in it were pardoned, and the leaders were soon 
aften\ards taken into favour. ''Thus,” says Buchanan/ “in a short time, 
all parti('s being rcconeik'd, jocund peace and univiTsal trancpiillity ensued; 
and, as if fortune had become handmaid to the king’s virtues, a plentiful 
harvc'st follow(‘d, and a golden season seemed to have arisen aft(T the more 
than iron age. The king, howewT, when h(‘ had repressed jiublic robberies 
by arms, and other vicc's liy the s(‘V('rities of the laws, lest lie should be thought 
to lie a si'vere avenger to' others, and too indulgent to himself, in order to 
sliow’ ojieiily that liis fathi'i was ])ut tr» death against, his desire, bound an iron 
(■haul around his \) 0 (\y, to whieli he added a link every year during liis life.” 

An embassy had beem s(mt to hVance and olhor courts to seek a bride for 
tin' yiuthfiil inonareii Anotlier (unbassy was sent to Denmark, to nmew^ 
tin' irn'inlly relations with that country, m 1 Itrj, and the archbishoj) of St. 
Andn'ws went to lOngland, am I an amicabh.' aitangemeiit w'as soon after 
niad(' with King Ih'iiry for tin* loguuition ot the bordeis and the prolongation 
of tin* truce [by tla* Tivaty (<f Ck)ld.str('am, Octolier, 1 1SS] 

A ])ailiainent was held at lOdinburgh m the summer of LUkS, which W’as 
<tecu|)i(‘(l with nu'asun's of rfsistance to the encroachments of the court of 
Jtoiin' in r('gard to ecclesiastical juiisdiction. 

JaiiK's d('t('rmined to consolidate his kingdom by reducing the Highland 
clans to a moK' regular form of government than any to wdiich they had 
hitln'i’to submilt(‘d. To give greater (‘fU'ct to his jilans, he made frecpient 
visits to the Highlands, and accnistomed his subj(Tts in the north to the 
l)ivs('iice of their sovc'ri'ign. He thus proceinh'd twdee in the year 1490 from 
ik’ith across tin* mountains to the head of Loch Bannoch; he also made two 
visits to the Highlands in 1 }9d, penetrating to Dunstaffnage and Mingarry; 
and in 1191 he tlirice visited the Isles. 

Th('S(' ])rogr(*s,ses w’ere attended w'ith the most salutary eflects. The wild 
])('()j)l(‘ of the north, unaccustomed to the pageantry of the court, were n( 3 W 
taught to look with n'sjK-ct on the crowm, and the rai)idity of the king’s 
movements, the ease with which he pcmetratcMl into their mountain wilds, 
th(‘ succc'ss with w'hich lu* [iioceeded against those who r(\sist(‘d, and the 
g('ner(jsit;v wdth which he rew'ard(Hl his friends, produced ('verywhere a ready 
submis.sion to his will. The lord of the Isles w'as the only one whoso great 
pow'(*r eiicouiagcd him to offer .s('rious n'sistance, and he was cited before a 
parliament at JOdinburgh m 1493, and having beim condiunned of high treason, 
was deinived of his possessions, which were forfeited to tlu* (jroyvm. 


JAMES LV SrrrORTS CERKIN VVARIiP.l’K 

While James wmr thus r(\storing order and peace at home, his foreign rela- 
tions w(‘re gradually assuming a more hostile character. He knew that Henry 
MI had giv('n his countenance to conspiracies against his ciown, and he was 
not unwilling to retaliate by giving his secret support to those who attempted 
to overthrow the government then established in England. Mutual suspi- 
cions increased the estrangement between the two princes, until at length, 
when the mysterious conspiracy of Perkin Warbeck led to an open attack on 
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the English monarch, James did not hesitate publicly to give it his support. 
It is supposed that the king of Scots had been in the secret of this plot long 
before the impostor was brought forward on the stage, and there can be no 
doubt that Ik* had long been engaged in intimate correspondence with the 
duchess of Burgundy, tlie inveterate enemy of Henry VII, and the chief 
fosterer of \\'arh('ck’.s plot. 

When thi^ impostor was in Ireland King .lanu's held open communication 
with him. and formally aeknowledg(‘d him as duke of York, and when, in 
the Novemlx'i of ItO'l, the king received intelligiaiee from Flarulers that the 
pretended piinc(‘ would visit Scotland, he made preiiarations for leceiving 
him in the most honourabk* manner Jaimes and th(‘ Scots in general seem 
to have Ixv'ii [leifectly convinc(‘d that Warbeck was tlu' person he [iretended 
to be, and lu^ was evcTyvhere tn'atcal as tlu* duke of \'ork, and. among other 
favours, the king gave him in marriage his cousin, tiu* lieaiititiil Catherine 
Gordon, a daughtei of the earl of Iluntley. Ih' was allow(‘d to state his case 
before the king’s council, and it was determined that lu' .should be assisted 
ill making war on his (mk'hiv, tla* u.siirfier King Himry.'' 

Warix'ck agr(‘(Ml to restore' Bi'rwick to Scotland when lu‘ was seated on 
th(‘ throne', ami .lanu's le'd an inva.'^ioii inte> Neirthumbe'ilaiid, Se'jitennbe'i* 2()lh, 
14t)(). As de'seribe'd in eair history eif England, tlu' pc'ojile re'tu.sed to rise in 
Warbeck’s favour, and Janie's was elisguste'el at the' jne'te'iide't ’s own mildiie.ss 
in his tre'atment e)l the' re'cale'itrant ])opulace' whom he' hojie'd to rule' Acceird- 
ingly, Janu's K'tiinu'd to Scotlaml and sigiif'd the* Truce' ol .Avtem wath lOng- 
land, Se'ptembe'r. 111)7, le'aMiig Warbe*ck to pursue his own vicissitudes till 
the'ir end ein the* gallows of Tyburn 

I’EAe'Br'UL FlELATieiNS WITH r.VeUAM), THE KTNC MARRIES THE rRlXOESS 

MAIKIARET (14W 1.10:5 A 1) ) 

/\.s King James aelvance*el in ye*aTs he gained in the love of his .subjects 
anti e)f his nobilitv. 'the' latte'r, ace'iisleime'el under two monare'hs to lx tre'atexl 
w'ith .suspicion.''’ je'alousy, and eitten w’lth .stern heistility, .se*enj to have if'joiced 
m a king who.s(' prejudie'e's w’eae' in the-ir faveair, aiiel to have be'cn willing at 
last to re'inain in t raneiuillity. Janie's pe).sse\s.seel many ejualitie's which re'iidere'd 
him jiopular amemg his subje'cts of the mielelle and mfe'cieir cla.sse's. Ge'iierous 
and o])e'n in his manne'i>, and foiiel eif gaiety anel mixing witli the world, he, 
at the .same lime', jiartook in many ot the more refined taste's' of hi.s father. 

'riie H'lgn of James IV w’as the golden age of the' ohl Scotti.sh literature, 
and boasts of such name’s as Dunliar and Gawam Douglas, but James’ 
fa\ourit(' pursuits were* archite'cture and navigation. He' live'el in an age 
when wonderiul th.scove'iies of distant lands had diawm the attention of the 
wi.se ami le'ariu'el Xo the' si'a, and wlu'n the prince's of Ghriste’ndom be'gan to 
be more than e'\('r anxious lor the peis-sessiem eif jiowerful fle'e'ts. Seotland 
could harellv be .said c*o [los.se'ss a royal fle'e’t when the king ascended the 
throne, ye’t among lu'r me’i chants and trade'rs were many able and eiiter- 

E rising se'anK'ii, among wdiom we' ne'e'd only me'nlion Sir Andrew Wood of 
,argo, Andre'W' and Jeihn Barton, Sir Alexander Mathisem, and William 
Merrimouth of Le'itli. These men the king liked to have about hi.s penson, 
and under their diie'ctions he apfilied himself with great ardour to the study 
of naval affairs He' went out on short experimental voyages; mixed with 

['The Rpanish envoy Ayala* called James an excellent historian and a linguist, but 
Buchanan <* makes him out “ illiterate after the vice of ids time ”] 
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the seamen and sailors; encouraged them with rewards and presents, and 
flattered their commanders by visiting them familiarly in their houses. Above 
all things, ho paid attention to gunnory, and he not only prided liimself on 
his train of artillery, but he practLsed with it himself. 

King Henry’s policy t()ward.s Scotland liad lieen pacific in the extreme, 
and had beeii nK't with no unfriendly feeling by .lames, who was influenced 
hy the inlcTvention of Spain Pedro de Ayala, the Spanish envoy at the 
court of Kngland. had proeeedi'd to Scotlarul in the year 1*497 with a missive 
to King James Irom his sovf'reigns, Ferdinand and Isabidla, and he soon 
acejuired so much infliuaice over the prince to whom he was thus accredited, 
that he was appointed his principal commissioner in the negotiations with 
England Th(‘ result of these negotiations was the truce* of seven years, 
coneludfMl, as we have se'en, at Avion, on the .‘^Oth of Sejiteinber, 1497, and 
it ua.s .soon afterwards agreed that this truce should continue during 
till* liv(‘s of tlie two monaichs, and for a year after the deatli of the 
survivor. 

Soon afterwards Avala l(‘ft Scoll;ind, and Jamc's, no longer influenced by 
his coun''('ls. .s('(*ms to liavf* lii'eai h'.ss (‘arn(\st in his pacific negotiations, which 
\\ci(‘ intciiupted by the circums1anc(‘s jn*.t i< lat»‘d TIk'v wen* now renewed 
with Jllclea^ed coniidenc(‘. and tlu* P.nghsh king having sent his vice-admiral, 
l\\d(‘r as ambassade)!- to tin* Scolti.-h court, the truce* was finally signeel at 
Stilling on the* I2()th ol .lulv, I 19t). 

Tins important inatte'i be'iiig nrrangoil, King He'iiry .sought with a wise 
[jo1ic\' to e*e*m('nt (he alliance beiwe'e'ii the two e*ountrie‘s bv a now tie. A 
proposal had Ix'e'ii made* long beJeire* tor a marriage bet wen'll King James and 
King II<'iii>V ('ld('st (laughter, the prjne*e*ss Margare't, which had mot W’ith 
the* apj)Tobatiou ot tlie wMs(\st state.siiH'n of bedh eountne's, but different cir- 
euiiistaiice's, couibine'd w'lth the* teii(le*r age* of the lady, and James’ attach- 
ment to M:irgar<'t Diummond, had inte‘rru[)te*d the negotiations ein this sub- 
je'(‘t They we'ie* now , bowcM'i , re*ne‘we'd, and Jame's’ ne)l)li*s, fe*arful jie'rhaps 
of the* iiiihu*nc(* o) the mistie*ss combine*el with the king’s iiiifietuous temper, 
waimlv iccomm(*n(l<*(l the union 

(’onimis*-K)ne‘r.s on the jiait of the tw’o kings he*ld ref>eate*il meetings and 
e'euisultal ions, the re-sull ot winch was that llie king anel the* })rincess were 
bctiolhed in the ycai loot), altlK)Ugh the marriage tre*aty w\‘is not finally 
signenl till the* *Jlth ol January, lotKS It was stipulate*!! in this treaty, that 
as the jnine-e'.ss Maigaie't liad not ye‘i emmple'tesl he*r twelfth yenir, her father 
.should not be olilige-d tei send lu*r to Scotland be'fore tlie 1st ela'y of Soptombor, 
I.^Od. and within tiltecii days afte*r lie'P anival there King .lanu'.s was bound 
to e\spoiise her. The* usual anange'inents w'e*re made* .as to the* income to be 
settled on the (juf'cii, and tlie* dowry tei lie paiel with liei 

It IS suj)p().<e'd that the* slowne*ss wdth which the negotiations had been 
earrieel e>n was prineiiially ^aus<*d by the* e>j)pe)sition of the .Drummonds; 
but the* influe'iiee* on which they re*he‘el was suelele*nly broken by a domestic 
trage'dv, which, though in\()lve*d in the* deepe*st mysteiy, we can hardly help 
ceinnecting With the je*iilour>y of the Sceittish neibles. While the treaty of 
maniage* willi hmglanel had not yet receiveel the* royal signature, and .James 
s(*e*me‘d unae-eouritalily baekw’ard in giving it, the lady Margaret Drummond 
anel her two sisters, Euphrmia and Sibylla, wdio w'ere then at Drummond 
Castle, W'ere suelele*iily seized w'ith illness after a repast, and died in great 
agony, with all the symptoms of having been poisoned. The circumstances 
of their eleath seem to have been studiously concealed, and their bodies W'ere 
hastily removed to Dunblane and there buried immediately^ without any 
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further inquiry. After this occurrence no further delay appears to have 
taken place in the preparations for the English marriage. 

The chain was now brok('n with whicli James had so long been bound, 
and he prepan'd eagerly for his marriage. At the beginning of August, 
1503, the princess Margiiret proceeded to Scotland, in charge of the earl of 
Surrey. Slie was now fourteen years old, while Janu's had reached his thirty- 
first year. Wlien Margand reaclu^d N(‘\v batik', only a few miles short of 
Edinburgh, James himself came to meet her We are told by a contemporary 
WTiter that the king fk'w to Newbattle, like a })ird that sec'ks its prey, and 
that, entering her chamber, ho found her playing at cards. After the first 
familiar salutati(iii, h(‘ ('iiteitained li(‘r by his perlormance on the clavichord 
and lull'. Wlien he (k'parti'd Ik* leajied on his fine courser witliout putting 
his foot in tlii' stirrup, and set off at full spi'i'd, leaving his train far lu'hind 
him. P('rc('iving. liowever, that tlu* eail of Surn'y had corni' out to greed 
him, he turiK'd back and saluti'd the' ('ail b.arehead At his next visit, th(' 
(jU(‘(‘n exhibited h('r musical skill, while he hsteiu'd with bendc'd kiK'C. On 
aiKitla'i* occasion, tlu' king came witli a retima' of forty horse, whik' he rode 
himsi'lf on a mule K\(‘rythmg was done' to show tlu' ardour of a youthful 
lov('i , eager to tliiow hinis(‘lf ai th(' IV'et of the mistn'ss of his heart. 

When at k'liglh th(' pniii'css Maigan'l k'ft I)alk('ith to })roce('d to the 
cajiital, James met h(‘r half way, niounti'd on a bay horse tra})p(‘il with gold, 
he and his atti'iidants iiding, to us(‘ th(' jihrasi' of tlu' old \\rit('r, as if after a 
hare WIk'ii they reaclied tlu' suburbs of JCdinlairgh tlu* piincess (k'scc'iuk'd 
from luT htb'r, and niouiib'd upon a ])illion Ix'hind the king, and they thus 
rode througli th(' strei'ts ol the city to the palace, amid the acclamations of the 
jiojiulaei'. On tlc' Nth of August tlu' marriage was sol(‘mnised in tlu* abliey 
eliurch of llolviood, by the archbisho]) of St Andnwvs, The days were passc^l 
in tournaments and similai pageantry, in w'hich the king distinguished him- 
S(‘lf by his stit'iiglli and martial skill. 

TIIM SCOTCH X\\^ . Till. CONQl'EST ()!•' DONAl.D DHU 

The iiunK'rous attendance of foreignt'rs at James’ winkling showed the 
liigh n‘spt‘cl which lie liad already gaiiK'd abroad. Inde('d, but a few months 
had passed siiici' tlic Scottisli king liad been (‘iiahled to s(‘n(l a strong auxiliary 
force to assist the king of Denmark against the rc'voltc'd Nor\v(‘gians, in 1502 
He was enabled to gi\e elb'ctivi' assistance to bis nor(h('rn ally and kinsman 
by the exeelleiiet' of his fh'ct, for the improveiiKUit and perh'ciion of which 
li(‘ never ceasi'd to l:d)oui 

Among the shijis lie w.-is now building was one to wdiich Ih' gave the name 
of iho (Ircdt SI MicJiar], wliieh far exenn'ded in magnitude any that had pn^- 
vioiisly b('en made in wi'stern kkirope. The dimensions of this huge vessel 
are given by Pitsecd I k',' who tc'lls us that in his days tlu'y wTre pres('rved at 
Tullibardiiu', “jilanti'J in hawtliorn, the k'ligth and breadth, liy the WTight 
that lu'lpf'd to make lier.” Slu* was tw'o hundred and forty feet long, and 
thirty-six w'ide within the side's, which wx're ten feet thick. \Ve are tokl that, 
in building this vt'ssel, all the oak wtkxIs of Jdfo, excejit Falkland, were used 
up, besides wJiat w.'is l»rought from Norway. 

While the king was rendering himself popular in the south, the spirit of 
revolt had again sliow’ii itsedf in the north. W(‘ have already mentioned 
James’ personal visits to the Highlands in the early part of his reign, and the 
success which attended them. At tlie close of the century, for some reason 
with w^hich we are unacquainted, his policy towards the Higlilanders was 
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suddenly changed, and in place of his former moderation, he became op- 
pressive and unjust. He summarily revoked charters which he had granl-ed 
himself, and, having appointed the carl of Argyll his lieutenant, he gave 
him authority to lease out nearly the whole lordship of the Isles. The old 
landholders were expelled ignominiously from the possessions of their forcv 
fathers, which wTre given to enrich the supporters of the king’s policy and 
measures. 

At this time (in 1502) Donald Dhu, the grandson of John lord of the Isles, 
had been shut u[i a close prisoncT in the castle of Inchconnal for forty years, 
and'the men of tlu* Isles, who, in sjiite of the illegitimacy of his birth, looked 
upon him as the true heir of Ross and Innisgail, dobTinined to set him at 
liberty, and proclaim him their king. The Mac-1 ans of Glencoe led the in- 
surrection, and having surjirised the castle of Inchconnal, they carried Donald 
Dim in triumph to Tonjiiil Mack'od’s castle, in the isle of Lewis. This ex- 
plcat was the signal for a gt'iicral revolt of the fierce poimlation of these 
(lisiricts,who oviTraii Radenoch with fire and sword, and burned the town of 

liivcriK'ss 

.laiiK'^. was well aw'an' of th(‘ dangerous confederacy which had IxMm formed 
in lh(‘ north, and he iiisiaiitl} called lorth th(' military array t)f the kingdom. 
The su]»r('me command of this army was afterw'ards intrust(‘d to the carl of 
\rran. All the king’s imfirovtauents in ships and artilk'iy' wi'ri' brought to 
heal upon the northerns, and [iroduci'd a pro[)orlionate im])r(‘ssion. 

It was now e<p('cially that Jam(‘s felt llu' importanci' of his field. A small 
squadron, uiidiT Sir .Andrew Wood and another of his ablest seamen, Robert 
barton, procei'di'd to the Isles, and th(‘ king, wdio w'as preparing an attack on 
the turliulent clans of Dskdak* and Teviotdak', acconqianu'd them as far avS 
Dumbarton The reb(‘Hion W'as thus soon appeasi'd, and the chuds wdio had 
sui)p()rt(‘d ili(' crown were rmidored still more loyal by liberal grants of the 
confiscati'd lands. 

In the midst of these proceedings, between the breaking nut of this north- 
ern iiisuin'ction and the sending of the fleet, James had called a jiarhament to 
giv(‘ forei' io his m(*asnres of repression. This ])arhament met at Edinburgh 
on the ele\<‘nth of March, 1504, and proceeded at once to pass a variety of 
aet'^, tlu‘ duvet obji'ct of which was the reformation and eivilisalion of the 
Iliglilands Otlier steps were taken by this [larliameiit for facilitating the 
administration of justice throughout the kingdom It a[)})(‘ars that much 
confusion and delay of justice occunvd in the court of the lords of the session, 
from the gieat aeeumulation of cases, for the relief of which a court of daily 
council was apiiointeil. the jiulgc's of wdiich were to be appointed by the king, 
and they were to hold their sittings in Edinburgh. 

An act w as j )ass('( 1 n‘stricting th(‘ granting of compndierisive [lardons, under 
wliien jiensons guilty of great crimes had been accuslonieil to [mrchase im- 
punity. \aiious other buys wvre made at this time for [irotecling agricul- 
ure, lor n'gulating the letting of lands, and for equalising wTights and meas- 
uies. Jt was liiially declarecl that all barons or frcebomers, whose annual 
re\oiiuo was less^ than a hundred marks, might absent themselves from the 
meeting ^4 the throe estates, provided they sent their procurators to answer 
or jeni hut that those whose income exceeded that sum should be obliged 
o attend, a law which alTected the constitution of the parliament itself. 

us parliament w^as followed, as we have already stated, by the expedi- 
lon against the Highlanders, on his return from wdiich the king marched with 
ns powaTful anny to punish the borderers for their plundering propensities, 
e naa hrst sent a messenger to the Jlnglish king, rcc^uesting his co-operatior\ 

H. W.— VOL. XXI. p 
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in the task of purging the borders of thieves, who disturbed the peace of both 
kingdoms, and accordingly the English warden, Lord Dacre, was ordered to 
repair to James’s headquarters at Lochrnaben. This “raid of Eskdale,”as it 
was called, was long remembered on the border for the summary justice which 
was executed upon multitudes of turbulent marauders. Scarcely a month 
had passed after this expedition when Janu's hmnd it necessary to make 
another progress in thfj north, by way of Scone, l’\)rfar, Aberdc'en, and Elgin, 
ns far as Forres, for the purfiose of examining the proceedings of the judges 
and seeing personally that th(‘ laws were ])r<.»i)erly executed. 

The next year a new insurrection broke out in the Isles, headed by Tor- 
quil Maeleod, with Maclean of Dowarl, Macquarrii' of Tlva, Macneil of Barra, 
and Mackinnon. A fleet under the command of John Barton was again sent 
to the northern seas, and the earl of Huntley was direct(‘d to invade the Isles 
from the north, while the king himself proceed(‘d against them from the south. 
By these vigorous measures the rebellion was quickly suppressed, and in 150() 
the northern hold of Torquil Maeleod, the castle of Stornoway in Lewis, was 
taken by storm, and the power of its lord (“iitir^ly destroyed Donald Dim, 
whom the insurgents had proclaimed king of th(‘ Isk's, (‘.‘?caped to Ireland, 
where ho died. 

In this maniK'i- tlu* king reduced his whok^ kingdom to such a stat(‘ of 
order and good government, that about a year later he took what might lm\e 
been considi'K'd a somewhat hazardous method ol tt'sting the olu'dience (;1 
his subjects to the laws. He set out on horseback secretly and aloiu', with 
nothing but his riding cloak cast round him, his hunting knik' at his belt, 
and six-and-tw'(‘nty [lounds in his ])urse for his travelling, (‘\p(‘ns(‘s. Thus 
equqiped, he rod(‘ from Stirling to Perth, and thence b\ Aberdeen and 
Elgin to the sluin<‘ ol St Dutlioc m Boss, wdiere h(‘ ht'ard mass. The king 
ri'hited with pride that through this long and solitary progress he m(‘t with 
no interruption, and saw nothing but tranquillity, and luiMiig made himself 
know'maiid assembled the principal nobles and giaitryol the districts through 
which he had pas.sed, he returned with them in a surnjituous progress to 
Stirling. 

J\UES C’OMKS I\ (’ONFLK’T WITH HENin VIII 

Proud of his flei't, Janies began to inteifere more in the political affairs 
of the ('ontineiit Among all his foreign allies he was most fiaitial to France . 
This led to a certain degree of estrangement between Scotland and l']iigland, 
and tlie breach w\'is increased when, afteT the Spanish successes in Italy, 
.lames ent(M('d into an ofteaisive alliance with F ranee' against Spam, the favour- 
ite ally e)f King Ih’nry VH Soon after this he e'xerteel himself successlully 
in preitecting the elukt' of ('luelele'rs from the designs of the emperor Maxi- 
milian. And when an embassy from the pope' came to urge him to break off 
his alliance with the' Fiench king, he w'as so far from listening to it that he 
offered to senel Lo^is an auxiliary force of four thousand Scots ‘.o serve in 
his wars in Italy. In loOS the archbishop of St. Andrews and r.he earl of 
Arran w^re sent on an emba.ssy to France to procure commercial privileges. 

The death of Henry \TI on the 21st of April, 1509, came to render more 
difficult the relations wdth England. The Scottish monarch w'as becoming 
gradually so much attached to France that he allowed himself to be led into 
a course of jiolicy wJnch was injurious to his country and fatal to himself. 
The pacific temper of Henry \ir had been extremely favourable to the ad- 
vancing prosperity of Scotland, and Jamies had begun to lussuine a proud 
and haughty bearing in his transactions with the sister country; but in his 
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brother-in-law, Henry VIIT, he found a prince who was as proud and intem- 
perate as himself: and although mutual congratulations were exchanged 
on his accession to the throne, it was not likely that the amity between thorn 
would last long undisturbed. 

The ocean seems at this time to have been considered a sort of open field, 
on which the ships of one nation did not scruiile to attack and plunder those 
of anotiier wlieneviT lla-y thought they could do it with impunity. 

A few years before the* time of which we are speaking the Hollanders 
had takim'and plundered a binall fleet of Scottish merchantmen, and slain 
the crews. This was not considered a subject for diiilornatic remonstrance 
between the two countries, hut Andrew Barton was sent with a squadron 
to punish the dejiKHlators. which he did so etTectually that he sent home to 
his king a multitude of hogsheads filled wnth the heads of the Dutch sailors. 
On another occasion the Bartons had been attacked and plundered by the 
Portuguese, upon which King James granted letters of rei)risal, which w'ore 
soon carri(‘d into elTcct. 

The Portugu(‘s(‘ iiav} mid (‘omiiKace were at this time the richest and 
most i)ow('ifiil m tlw* woild, and the Scottish navigatois would gain too much 
in sia-h an 'cMcnsivo field ol *lepredation to leave it. At length, in 1507, 
Jolm Haih'ii, tlie lather, was taloui m Ills sinp, th(‘ Lio?j. and imprisoned at 
(amp\eM‘, in Zi'aland. This provolo'd King .lames to renew and extend the 
If'tters of i(‘pnsal to Barton's sons The Bartons now seem for two years to 
have cani.'d <wi an indNcnminate w-ir wmh the Portuguese inerehant navy, 
anil, undei cover of this ('xcuse, with those of other nations It is said that 
these shi|)s, and ('specially Andrew' Barton w'ith tlu' Lion and a smaller v(‘ss('l, 
watched (jlf tlu' lOiglisli jiorls to attack llu' TiK'rchantincn as they entered, 
and captuied in, my and caiiied tlu'in to Heotlaiid as prizes under pretence 
that thf'V W('re lad('ii with Portugiu'se goods 

Two I’higlish ships w(>i(‘ s(‘nt to w'ateh m tin* D'lwiis, and attack Andrew 
liarton on his return fioin a cruise w'hicli he w'as iiadving against, the Portu- 
guese. acc(U(lijig to some* ace(jinits the (‘.xpi'dition was undertakc'ii })y order 
of King Ileniy, who was irritated by the freipient eomplamts of his merchants; 
according to others, the shi])s w('r(‘ fitted out })rivat(‘ly by the earl (jf Surrey. 
The two sliips iH)W s('iit to intercept Andrew Baiton were plaecxl under the 
eommaiid ol the eail ol Suriey’s two sons, the lord Thomas Howard and Sir 
hidward llowaid TIk* two llowaids j)ut to sc'a immediat(*ly, and had the 
forluiK' to fall 111 with Barton’s tw'o shqis, the Lion (one of Uie largest ships 
in the Scottish navy, and inferior in size only to tin* drent Harry, the largest 
.slop of vvai belonging to Kngland), and an ariiu'd bark calk'd the Jenny 
Pcnriji The hit ter tried to make her escape, and w'as closcJy pursiu'd by Sir 
Kdward llowaid. whik* the* lord Howard engag('d with Bartini 

ikitli pal ties hjiight w’lth tli(* utmost obstinacy, and it is said tliat Barton, 
when h(‘ lay on llie deck d(‘S]H’rat(*ly w'oundc'd, still continued to encourage 
his nu'ii wulh his whist k', till he w'as killed by a eannoi^-ball. His ship was 
then boardc'd and captured' the bark was overtaken and soon surrendered, 
and hot li ships were carric'd into tlie Thames. The ves.sels were detained as 
law'ful prizes, but their crews, after a short imprisonment, were* sent home 
to Scotland. 

King James was enraged at the insult offered to his navy, as well as for 
the loas of one of Iiis best ships and the death of a favourite officer, and he 
sent a herald to the court of England to remonstrate and demand redress in 
thn'atenmg language. But King Heniy condescended to give no other reply 
than that the defeat of pirates ought never to be a matter of dispute among 
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princes. The great sensation which the defeat of Andrew Barton seems to 
have caused in England, and the length of time during which it was remem- 
bered with pride, furnishes a decisive jiroof that the English must have suf- 
fered much from the depredations of the Scottish rovers. The defeat of 
Andrew Barton is placed by the annalists in August, L'ill. 

Another cause of irritation hehveen the two countries occurred about the 
same time, in the revenge of Andrew Ker on the English murderers of his 
father, Sir Robert Ker. I^ngaging warmly in the interests of the king of 
France, James watclu'd witli anxit^ty the vaiious leagues and combinations 
wliich were made for or against him; and wlien at length in the beginning 
of the year loll tin* lOnglish monarcli joined the Italian league against Louis, 
James took up earnestly the quarrel of the latter. James was offended at 
the same time by some attacks of the English on his eonliiK'iital alh(\s, and 
by Henry’s nRisal to diJivei to the Scottish ([U(‘('n the jewels which had been 
bequeatluMl to her by Ikt father. 

At the b('ginning of 1512 Henry declared war against France, and soon 
afterwards his ambassador, along with those of Fraiiet^, Sjiain, and the ])opo, 
airiv(‘d at Janu's’s court. James treah'd Hfany’s pacific })ro})osals with cold- 
lU'ss; he s[)oke wilh indignation against the league into which he had entered 
against, France*, and lalioured eariu'stly but in vain to 1‘pconeilc Louis and the 

l)OJ)(‘ 

It still lemalned doubtful whether Jaiu(‘S would ]fiunge into war or not. 
He had talked loudly, and had made gr(‘at })r(‘}>aralions, and he had alre'ady 
oidered his na\al eommaiide'rs to look out leir English ships, but when he 
liad conijik'ted his fleet lu* found that he harl .spent all his money in jm'para- 
tions, and that he had none lelt for eairying on thtt w’ar. Others of aeeomnio- 
dation wen* made on both .sides, wdiich ended in James insisting on Henry’s 
abandoning the leagiK* against France*. 

Tlu* two countii(*s coiiM haidly be said to be at jieace, for his naval (om- 
manders had obtiiin(*d lc‘fh*rs of r(*pri.sal, and Lc'ith w'as (‘rowiled wath li^nglish 
})rize*s James at th<‘ .same time att(*mpte(l to raise uj) a wair against the 
h]nglish monarch in In'laiul by entering into negotiations wdlh O’Donnell, 
of rister, and that chieftain repaired to the v^cotti.sh court in the spring of 
15b‘L H(‘ was at the .saiiK* tune encouraged in his designs by tlu* arrival of 
ships from Denmark bringing him a coiitribulion of arms and ainmimitum; 
and I.a Motte came w^ith a French scpiadron laden with jirovisions for the 
fU't't, and lirought rich i)r(*.seiits from King Louis to tla* Scottish nobles who 
WTre b(‘hcv('d to exercisi* most influence over his mind. 

But James was finally d(*cid(*d by one of tho.se incidents w'hich mani- 
fested his w'eakne.ss and want of jirudi'iice. It appears that his backw'ardne.ss 
had alr(*ady alarm(*d I^ouis, and his (jneeii, Anne of Ih-ittany, w'ell aware of 
his ti'inper, addies.sed James in a romantic letter,' in wdiich .she claimed his 
protection as a distres^eil <lams(*l wdio w’as attacked by a traitorous monarch, 
and she sent him a i^ng from her finger as to her owm faithful knight, accom- 
panied w'ith a ])re.sent of fourti'cn thousand crow'iis. The French king had 
not calculated without n^ason on tlie succe.ss of this artful stratagem, for 
from the mom(‘nt Ik* r('ceiv(‘d the letter James seems to have resolved on 


['In tbo words of PitsmtliV f “Tlir queine of F’rujice aiie love lettre to the 

king of Scotland, luiincMng him liir lo^e, shc^^ing him that shoe hud sullcrred meiklo rebuik 
for his suik in France, for the defending of hi.s honour, qulmirfoir shoe beleived that he wold 
recompcnco hit with sum r)f his kinglie sup])ort in sick ane nccessitic, that is, that lie, wold 
raise ane armie anti cnni Ihrie fule on luglis ground, for liir sak, and to that effect shoe sent 
him ane ring all hir linger, woilh fyftcinc thousand French crouiics ”] 
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hostilities; and when soon afterwards intellipjenoe arrived that Kinj? Henry 
luid landed in France, he ordered his army to assemble, and his ships to put 
to sea. 

Tim DlSASTllOrS WAIl WITH ENGLAND, AND JAMKS’ DEATH ON FLODDEN FIELD 

On both (‘lements Jami's’ proceedings ended most disastrously. His 
tl(‘et was one in which at that day he might justly take pride. It consisted 
of the (irca( Michael, already described, with a thirty-oared galley belonging 
to her; of thirteen great ships ol war, and of about the same number of smaller 
v(‘ss('ls. This fleet was w(^ll jirovisioned, and carricul on board tliree thousand 
soldi(‘rs under the command of the earl of Arian, who, from his superior 
h'udal rank, had the* cliief command of the fleet as well as th(' army. James 
embarked in the (Irent Michael, and remained some ilays with the fleet, en- 
couraging the seamen 

Wdien he h'ft, Arran, whose incapacity as a commander was soon obvious, 
instead of obeying the king’s orders, whieli to sail imna'diati'ly for 

Fiance, piov-eeded to the coast of InJand, wluae he landed his tioops and 
stormed tlie town of ('arrickhMgiis, which was plundert'd and burned, and 
its iiihahitaiits, witliout K'gaid to ag<‘ or se\. treated with the most brutal 
baihaiilv. Alter tliis e\|)l()it the eail returned wath the fleet to Ayi to dis- 
])os(' of th(' plunder. Jatiu's was greatly eniaged wJien he heard of the earl 
of AiraJi’s i)ioce('dmgs, and lit* iuuneduUely sent Sir Andrew Wood to super- 
'(•d(‘ him in tlu' command. Ih'fore he reached the coast Arran had again set 
sail, but all wt‘ know' of tlie further history of his fleet is that it did roach 
Fiance, and that at the beginiiiiig of the next reign a few of the ships returned 
m a shatteied and disabkal stale. It is supposed that the Great Michael and 
most of tlu' otluT ships w'ere soM for a trifle to th(‘ king of Fiance, and that 
they lotKal m forc'ign harbours or wtTe broken up for tlu' timber. 

Alter the lleei liad (h'jiartcd the king empUiyed himself with the utmost 
activity to a.-^sianble his army, and although the w'ar w’as not generally popu- 
lar, James was so much beloved by his subjects that th(*y flocked from all 
parts t(; his standard, and e\en the clans from th(* Highlands and tlw' Isles 
joimal then scnereign under their differemt cliiefs. Tlu* army thus assembled 
amounted at tlie lowx'st estimate to a hundred thousand men. 

James had aheady siml a mess(*nger to King Ihairy, wlu) was in France, 
Ix'anng a letter of r(‘criminalioii and defiance, m which he inad<’ a long enu- 
meration of injuries, true or imaginary, which he had exp(‘rienced from that 
monarch. James’ nies>>('ngei found the king of Faigland in his camp before 
TtTouanne, and w'lum lie d('liveu*d his letter Henry burst into an ungovern- 
abl(‘ pji.ssion. The herald n'plied to this outburst of anger by a denunciation 
of war. 

James showi'd by no m(‘ans the same activity in making war that he had 
manifest oil in jireparing foi ii, and he had to contimd w'ifii the earnest exhor- 
tations of his (lueen and of many of his best eounsi'llors, who deprecated the 
war. He seems, however, no longer to have hesitated in his resolution, and 
a first denion.st ration of hostilitie‘^ was made by his chamberlain, Lord Home, 
who crossed the bordiT with a force of eight thousand men, and after plunder- 
ing and laying waste the adjoining districts of England, returned honiew'ard 
with his booty. But wdth an extraordinary neglect of military precautions 
he forgot to push on his picqueks, and at a pass called Broomhouse w-as 
charged furiously by Bulmer’s cavalry, and so entirely defeated that the 
lord Home fled for his life, leaving his banner on the field, and his brother, 
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Sir George Home, a prisoner in the hands of the victors. The Scots lost on 
this occasion five hundred men slain and four hundred taken prisoners. 

King James, d(‘eply mortified at the r(‘siilt of this invasion, determined 
immediately to march into England at the liead of his army and wipe off the 
disgrace of Home’s defeat. Tliis fatal determination was earnestly combated 
by th(‘ queen and lliosi' who W(Te m favour of pi'ace, and uiiablo to make 
any impression on his obstinate ((‘inper, they sei'in to liavi' made an attempt 
to work upon his su])erstiti()us h'ebngs Tlie king had summoiu'd his anny 
to assemble at Edinburgh, and while they weie tlu'n' voices were heard at 
tlie dead hour of midnight, at the maikc't cros!- of lOdinburgh, where cita- 
tions w(Te usually made, summoning thi' king and the chiel l(‘aders of the 
army to a])])ear willun sixty days at the bur ol the infernal judgi'. Ihdore he 
left Linlithg(n\ to })lac(' liiniM'li at the heail of his Iroojis, JaiiU's iitteiuled 
as usual tlu* s(tvic(‘ of vespers in the chinch of St. Michai*! 

vSuddiaily an old man, bareh(‘ad(‘d and of Muieralik' aj)})e:irance, was seen 
to enter the cluirch and ajijiroai'h him Ills hair, which was of a blight 
goldi'ii colour, tlow’ctl over liis shouldias, l)ut it was thinly scaltc'red over 
lus smooth, bidd forelu'ad He was chul in a long robe ol blu(', gut about the 
middl(‘ wuth a linen girdle. Th(‘ crowd inad(‘ way respectfully as th(‘ strangiT 
apjiroached, and proci'eding directly to th(‘ king, h(‘ k'ajied ov( r the chair 
wh(‘i(‘ he was kneeling, and addr(‘ss(‘d him in a sokaiin and dislliict voice — “1 
am si'iit to warn thei* aganisl jiioceiMling in th\ ))r('sent uiuh Making, wduch 
admonition thou lu'glect it will not laie will imiIk'i with thei' or with those 
who accompany th<‘e. 1 am also (M'diaeil to wain th('(' to beware' of familiarity 
with women, loi il thou do oth<‘iwis(‘. it will occasion thy di'struction and 
disgrace' ” The speaki'r thi'ii wathdiew m th(' sanu' mysti'i’ious manner, and 
when, as soon as the s<'r\ice was ('ink'd, Jana's oidei‘('d him to b(' biought 
into his pivs('ine, he was not to Ix' found, nor could anybodv tell how' hi' 
had vanislu'd Huchanaii' i('e^'i\('d the account of this incnk'iit Irom Sii 
David liindsay ol tin' Mount, who was standing by tlu' king’s chair at thi' 
time of till' occur ienc('. 

If this aptiantion causi'd any misgiMiigs in the royal mind iliey WTre 
(juickly dissi{)at('d wIk'ii hi' arrived at Edinburgh and tound himself at the 
head of one of the most nuineious and best-eijuipiied aimies that a Scottisli 
monarch had I'ver k'd into the tield. His large train ol artillery was at that 
time remarkabk' A\ith his army, after having pas.sed it in review in tlie 
neighbourhood of hklinburgh, he marched, aiiparently with no definite ])lan 
of operations, and entering hhigland on the 22nd of August, encamped on 
the banks ol the river Till, one of the tributaries to the Tweed, at a ])lace 
(■{died Twiselhaugh He remained here two days, and on the 24th of August 
issued a proclamation promising that the hems of all who fell in the present 
campaign should inherit without payment of the usual feudal fines. 

The next few davs were s])ent in ex]iloits unworthy to occupy the time 
of a splendid army fike that which James had brought into the country of 
his enemy. He first marched down the Tweed, and invested the castle of 
Norhain, whicli held out for a week. He then rcturnod iij) the riv-er and 
besieged and took the castle of Wark. He then advanced a few miles and 
took and destroyed the small fortresses of Etal and I'ord, the latter belonging 
to Sir William Heron, who w'as still his prisoner in Scotland. Much precious 
time was thrown away in these unprofitable undertakings; but this was not 
all. In the capture of Ford the L^y Heron, a beautiful but artful w^oman, 
fell into James’ hands, and [it is said] he became deeply enamoured, and 
that she used her influence over his affections to cause still further delays, 
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while she kept up a secret correspondence with the English leaders. Time 
was thus given to the latter to concentrate their forces and march against 
the invaders.*^ 

The English, under tlie earl of Surrey, met the Scotch at the fatal hill of 
Flodden, September 9th, 1513, where, its described at length in our history 
of England, the Scottish army was overpowered after having apparently 
gained the day.*' 

No one thought of abandoning the king who with useless valour fought 
amidst the foremost in th(‘ conflict. Night at last separab'il the combatants, 
and the Scottish, like a wounded w'arrior, wdiom his courage sustains so long 
as the conflict lasts, but W'ho faints with loss of blood when it is ended, became 
sensible* of the extent of their loss, and melletl in noiseless ndreat from the 
ti(‘ld of battle in which the king and his nobles had perished 

Then* lay slain on tlu* fatal field of Floflden twelve* Scottish earls, thirteen 
lonE, aiiel five elel(*st sems eif peers — fiftj chiefs, knights, anel men of eminence, 
and abeiut leai the)u.san<l ceiininon men. Sce)tland had sustained defeats in 
which the loss hael be‘('n nuineTieally gre‘ater, but never eine in which the 
ijiiinbcr e)t llie‘ noble's slam })oie‘ sue‘h a ])ro])()ition te) theise* eif the infe'rieir rank. 
'I’lie* cause- wa.s parll\ the* unusual obstinacy eif the' long d('fe*iice, partly that 
when tlie* e'eannion pe*ople' be-gaii. a^ alre*ady nie*ntie)neel, let ele'se'rt their stand- 
aids, the* neibihty anel gentry weae* de'le'rre'd by shame* anel a sense eif honour 
lie)m following the'ir e*.\ample. 

The' Se'ots histejrians leing eonte'steel the' faet that James I\' feJl in the 
t'cld of Fleielde*!!, and elenie'd that the* body wlneh tlie JOnglish exhibited as 
the eorp.M' e)f that unha])))y King w’as in reahtv that eif the*ir soxe-reign, Seiine 
^n])])ose'd that having ese'a])e'd tie»m the slaughter, Jaine's had geiiu' to the 
Holy Land as a pilgnm tei apfie'asc' the re'se'iitme'nt of he'aven, \vhie*h he eon- 
ccue'el hael se'iit his last misleirlune' in \engeane(* fe)i his aeee*ssion te) his 
lather’s ele'ath But the're is ne) eleaibt in the j)re\s('iit day lliat the beidy of 
Janie'S was feiund anel earrie'd te) Berwick by the le)rd Dacie', to whom the 
king must have be'e'ii ])ersonally w'ell known. It was allerw’arels inte'rreel in 
the' monaste'ry of She-en or ]{iehmon<l Tlie ee)rpse' was [)ie‘ree(l with two 
airows anel liad re'e-eiveel the mortal w'ouiiel from a bill eir battle-axe. This 
amiable but ill-fate'd monareh left two lawiul e’bildre'ii. James, hi.s suee*essor, 
and Alexanele'r, a posthumous infant, wJio ehd not live' two years. Janies IV 
was the only Scottish king that fell in battle with the* l-aighsh ^ine*e' the elefeat 
anel death of Malcolm 111 near Alimck. He fell in Ins forty-first year, after 
he had reigned twenty-six years.'^ 

SCOTTISH FEUD.XLISM 

In turning our inquiries to the progress anel improvement of the Scots 
during this jx'rieiel, we still tinel our materials both scanty and obscure. The 
Scottish kings we're not absolute sovereigns, as in other* countries of Europe, 
but of liimte-el power and authority; and it dejiende'd upon their own iiidi- 
vielual energie's whether that little might not be reduced to an absolute non- 
entity. Hene*p the difliculty of understaneling the form of government that 
prevailed in Scotlanel as compared with that of England. 

If the Scottish king w'as brave and active, he could only maintain his regal 
superiority by availing himself of the mutual jealousies of his nobles, and 
arming the one half against the other; but if, on the other hand, he was w'eak 
or facile, he generally sank into their tool and reigned by their sufferance. 
All this is evident in the history of Robert Bruce, as contrasted with that of 
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Robert III; or of James I and Janies II with that of James III. In either 
case, it was a conliinial stmpgle for superiority botw(‘en king and nobles, 
whore the latter claimt'd an iiid(‘pondence alnu)st equal to his owm. In the 
case of these sovereigns, also, W(‘ tind nothing of that divinity that hedges a 
king,' by whicli his piason is invest(‘d with siieli saerediK'ss as to exempt it 
from violeiiec', ami his authority with sueli abstract right that to ri'sist it is 
sinful, as well as unconstitutional. ' 

As Laing" says; “The Scots weie seldom distinguislusl for loyalty.” 
And Bro(li(‘>'\\rit(‘s “Tlu' htll(‘ respect ])aid to royalty is cons})ieuoiLs in ev(Ty 
page of Scottish histoiy." \Vilk(‘s (‘xjiressial himself in the llousi* of Com- 
mons: “Scotland se('ms, indeed, the natural foyer of rebellion, as I'^gypt of 
the plagiK' ” And Nimmo'' said: “ Xt'viT was any race' of nionarchs moriMin- 
fortunati' tlian tlie Scottish. Jdu'ir r(‘igns weri' geiu'rally tuibulem and dis- 
astrous, and th('ir own end often tragical "" 

On the conlraiy, wIkmi a ^assal nTelled h(‘ liad only to send letters to 
his so\enMgn renouncing all lurther alk'giance ami bidding him d(‘hanc(‘. in 
W'hieh cas<‘ he was no longi'r a traitoi but an op( n (Miemy, and might ev(‘ii slay 
th(' king .should th(' (^ppoHumt^ be within his K^ach Such was the aiguinent 
of Sii liobert (Irahain, a man w'cll -siT.sfMl in th(‘ laws of Scotland, wlaai he was 
placed u])Ofi his trial tor th(‘ as^as^lnatlon of .lanu's I, H\ k'ttc'rs under his 
liand he had di.sclaimed the king's autlioiity and pioclainu'd him.self th(‘ 
moital eiH'iny ol .lanu's, ujion wliom lu* would inlluU his woi>t , ami idter this 
he thought himself justitied in striking dfiwm tlu‘ king (wiai w'lthin the sacH'd 
precinct'^ ol a monaMerv, Ills jmlges might then'lon' slay him in return, 
now that tin' opportunity was tlaars, but to tortun^ him as w<‘ll as put him to 
death was a stietch of tyranny which th<‘ law of Scotland could not justify. 

Tlu'sc levirictions upon tlu* ri'gal authoiity k'ad us to a consKh'ration of 
that li'udahsm by which they wen* imposed In Mnglaml tlu* nobility es- 
tablislu'd over the country by William W(‘i(* Aornian coiujm'rors, who.si* lands 
and privileg(*s wei(* the r(*wards ot violeiiei* and oj)j>r(*ssi()n , and tlu* pc'oiile, 
who contnuK'd to i(*ganl them as strang(*is ami as em'imes, thougld Uiein- 
selves entitled to n'co\(*r th(*ir owm lost rights as soon as th(*y wen strong 
enough lor the pnr])os(‘. Il(*nce the j(*alou,sy with w'hich tlu* Mnglish nobility 
W(*i(* watch(*d by the commons, and tlu* lacihtv with which an haighsh sov- 
ereign could ]tull tlie.s(' t(*mporary tyiants down wh(*n lu* ado])t(*d tlu* wise 
policy ol makiiig himself strong in tlu* affections of tlu* peo])le. 

Hut tlu* charactei as w(*ll as the origin of Scottish h'udali.sni, w’as different. 
Tlu* found(*rs ol its iiobU* lannhes, sdthough for the most part Normans also, 
had ent(*re(l Hu* country not as (*on(ju(*rors. but refugc*es or malconh'iits, and 
w('ro r(*ceived with that distinction which w'as due to their bravery, military 
skill, and supeiior <*1^ ilisation Th(*y thus became Scotland’s best counsellors 
in peac(' ami h'aders m war, and the lands ami honours which th(*y won h\ the 
new' liome of tlu'ir adoption wen* tlu* wnlling awards of a grateful king and 
Iieopk*. In this way they l)(*eame not the lordly oppres.sors, but the fathers and 

p I3iit m Srotliiiid tlic ci( 0 \ u whs imssossed of \<Ty liltlc jiowj i, and Uie king could scarce 
be considered as moo' iliaii tln> liisl baion of iln kinirdom, subiccl to lx- n sliam(‘ii, iinpria- 
efnod, dethroned and .slain, at tlie pleasnic of a finbuh'iit aiist()cuic\ It is true that wdien 
the Scoitisliinonanh posscs.sed tlu love and ullcction ot 1ns jiccrs he was gcneially allowed 
considerable weight in tlie national councils, but Hit* extent of his power uaimlly rested on 
the degree of personal (‘stnnalion in whicli he was laid James III was repeatedly impris- 
oned and finally deposed and mnrdiTeil bv the same elas.s of nobles (in .some instances the 
very same individuals) wlio loved, bonoureil, and obeyed his more popular son with such devo- 
tion that they follow'ed him against tlieir ow'n beltei judgment to the fatal field of Floddcu. 
in which with the fiower ol his kingdom he lost iiis life.t/] 
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protectors of their Scottish vassals, and the h'cling of devotodness tow ards tlieir 
feudal superiors became in the hearts of the latter a downright national char- 
acteristic. Possessed of such powTi* ami surrounded by such aillieronis, it 
w'as no w'oiid(T if, in process of time, these nobles })ecanK‘ ('iivious of tlu' rejjjal 
authority and sought to rei)ress it. This was all tlu* more natuial, as lh(‘ Scot- 
tish kings, w'ludher of the Bruce or Stuart liii(‘, ha<l original]} bei'ii nothing 
more than Norman nobles like themselvc.s, and had Ix'cn ck'vatcd to tlie 
throne by a lucky combination of chances ITeiicc the j^owia' ot tlu‘ Sci^ttisli 
nobility, and their readiness to turn it against the sovereign; so dial wliilc 
ihigland had only one LeicestiT, and one Hotspur, and om* Warwick, Scotlaml 
had a hiindn'd. 

In a country by nature so steril(‘, and among a ])cople m) inci'ssantly oc- 
eui)i(‘d (miIkt with intestine wars or English invasions, the aits of agriculture 
w('r(‘ not liki'ly to be W(‘l] uiukTstood or eviai greatly cared for A j(Midal lord 
wlio wished to mcreas(‘ his followers had only to subdivid(‘ Ins barnai acri's into 
loods, and the faniilK's so locatinl had luatln'r th(‘ m(‘.'ni.s nor the stimulus to 
tuin i^uch inisi'rable strips into regular, W'cll-cultivated lariiis. Jii'^idcs, witli 
even more ample iiK'ans tlie Scottish agriculturist had little inducinnent to 
pldUgh oi sow when he kii(‘W not b} what hand thi' har\'(‘si might be gathered. 
When an I'Jiglish army crossed th(‘ border it gc'iu'rally didM* into th<‘ lii'art oi 
ih(' kingdom, (‘ating what('V(‘r produce it could lind, and di'sl roving what it 
could not us(‘: and wIkmi iIh* })ca.sanls n'luriK'd aitin* th(‘ iinasion was ovi*r 
they iound nothing but waist ed fields and tanjify lardi'rs. Their only hope 
of (tresent subsistence in this case aro.se from a coiintiT-foray into hingland, 
witli winch tliey geiH'rally r(‘(]Uited (‘very mioad of tlu* (‘lU'iny, and thus they 
((tiitiivi'd to indeiiimfy thein^eh(‘s lor their lossi's among thr* licli coin-fields 
and tat pastures of Chimbciiand and Northuinlu'rland 

Add(‘d to these evils by which agricultural industry was ch(‘cked ma} l)(‘ 
mentioned the tenun's upon wdiich farms weri' gmn'rallv lu'ld, wlii'n* tlu‘ lea'-i's 
only la.-sted from year to year, so that the occupant might b(' displaced ujion a 
vi'iT short notice*. The rent, too, wa.^ commonly paid by military service; and 
thus wink* th(* farmer was almost continually in harii(*ss under the baini(>r of 
his lord, his fields were left to the* cultivation of women, childi(*n, and villains, 
as villainage* was still ce)ntinue*d in Se'otland al(e*r it had e'e*ased in Ivngland. 
All th(‘se e‘ause*s iieit only se*rve* te> e‘.\plaiii the* \(*ry ek'fce’liv’e* state* eif Scottish 
agrie’ulture*, but might make* us wonde*r heiw' such a numerous po|)ulatioii e'oulel 
have been supjiorte'd, eliel we not call tei mind how he‘aMly the* whole* English 
liordf'i was taxe*el by the hungry stomachs eif the>ir nor ihe-iri antagennsts. 

Pasturage rather than tillage, inde*e‘el, forme*d the main d('pcnde*nce‘. of the 
*^cf)ts, as this re’quireil little* labour, while the* cattle, in the e've-nt of an inroael, 
could be driva'ii te) the lulls and fa*tne*.s.se‘s But if the mis(*rii*s eif famine 
A'cre* so ek'striictive in Englanel, wdth all its industry and abiindane‘,e, we* may 
cone*eivT what such vdsitatieiris we*re in Scotlaiul, whei.se* inhabilaiils ewam at 
the* be*st were* generally confine‘d to scanty ratiems. (k)n^cie)U.s e)f the prewailcnt 
natiejiial defe'cd anei aiixiems to as.similate his native* counti*y te» the iinproveel 
•‘'tate of England, James I eiiek'av'eiured to amend its agriculture*, Imt this, too, 
was by act e>f parliament, fen- which his subje'cts little care‘d. J^y this act ('ve'ry 
tanner having a jJough and eight oxen was reepiire'd to sow annually a firleit 
of wheat, half a firlot of p(‘ase,anel /or/?/ beans, unek'r a penalty of ten shillings; 
and every baron to sow a like quantity upon his own groiinel, under a for- 
feiture of four times the sum. 

Besides destroying peaceful industry by converting (he peasantry into 
soldiere the wms with England created more than one class of society, by 
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which the progress of Scottish civilisation was heavily retarded. And first 
of these we should menticjn the moss-troopers, men who lived upon the border 
and were therefore ('xposed to the first brunt of every ons(‘t. As they were 
thus the outposts ol a hostile* encampment they were, by birth, necessity, 
habit, and inchiialion, soldiers and nothing else; iik'ii who lived by Eng- 
lish pluiid(*r and geiu'rally di(‘d upon an JOnglisli gallows, if th(*y w’ere not so 
fortunate as to die in hanu'ss and upon tlie batth'-held. Sometimes, also, 
when English plunder vas not so abundant or so easily reached, they betook 
themselves to what tliey modestly called “a little shifting foi their living,” 
and robbed the pasturages or granaries tif tlu'ir own inlaiul countrymen as 
readily as those of the* Southrons, of whom they were the born and sworn 
enemies. 

But b(*sides these iiioss-tronpers, who w(*ie anieiiabh' to the border knvs 
and subject to the ink* of the border wardens, tlu're were tlu* broken clans com- 
posed of commuml i(*s so((1(m 1 upon thosi* ])ortioiis of tlu* bordiT usually called 
Ik'batabh* land. Tliesi* men. who ha<l lost their h'udal lords as well as their 
native lioin(*s, and Ix'i-n di-iven hith(‘i and thith('r by the* continual shitting 
of till* boiindaiy line belwi'en the tuo kingiloms, at l(*ngiti caini* to regaid both 
as their natuial enemies, and lobbi'd (‘ithi'r indisenininately, wink* it W’as 
(liflicult to follow tli(‘iii into their fa.stiiesses, or dri\e them from their strong- 
holds 

A k'ss lonnidable, but eiiually peinieious class, whom the wans with Eng- 
land tended to cieate, w’eie the sturdy beggars, othi'rwisi* called “sorners” 
or “ gaberlunzK's,” who nuiltiph(*d in Scotland to an ineri'dible i*\t('nt Th(‘se, 
too, w’(‘re not e\clusiv(*ly composed ol the lowest of .society, on the contrary, 
many of tlii'in cither wi'ii*, or pr('tend(*d to be, ini'ii of gi'iitk* birth, although 
impoM'iished in llu'ii circumstances, and upon tlu* stii'iigth ol tlii'ii honour- 
able ilc.^’cnl till*) pinsni'd tlii'ir humble vocal ion, not in rags and with a })ileoiis 
whine, but with horses, hawks, and attendants, so that w'lii'n* tlu'y could not 
obtain admi‘">ion in Mrtue of their high-sounding names, th(‘y wi'ri* able to 
enforce it by storm oi on^-laught. 

These jackdaws, howcM'r. were otten detected, stii})j)('d of th(*ir bonowed 
])lunies, and driven forth to heril with their own kind. Ihit still, beggary con- 
tinued to thri\e on account of that mistaki*!! hos})itality which w'ould idknv 
no one to pa.ss the dour as well as that craving for news which is always 
Strongest in a diMiled and thinly p(*opl{*d country, so that Scotland remained 
pn'-(*minentlv a land ot sturdy beggars until they dw nulled into the Blue- 
gowns and Edie Ochiltrees of tlie clo.se of the eighteenth century. 


W'AH (a'STOMS 

While .such w'ere the conseijuenci's which the wars of the tw'o rival coun- 
tries entailed upon Scfitland on account of its being by far the weaker and the 
po()r(*r, the W'ai usages and customs of the Scots demand our consideration, 
as the.se constituted a large portion ol the every-day lifi* of the {leople. This 
subject, however, is so fully explained in the history of their military achieve- 
ments that it may be disnusseil wath a brief notice. The training and customs 
of chivalry among thorn were of the same kind that prevailed not only in 
England but over Europe, and the country produced such stalwart knights 
as England or Europe could seldom have overmatched. Tliere w’as little, 
howTver, of tournament practice in wScotland owing to the poverty of the 
people and their constant occupation in the realities of war, although its 
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knights, when summoned to the trial, could back a war-horse and couch a 
lance as skilfully as the best. 

One favourite weapon of these chamiiions was the axe, which, notwith- 
staiuling its unwieldincss, they could handle, according to Froissart,'* with 
wondc'rful dexterity, and deal wath it such strokes that, according to the 
great chronicler’s favourite' phrase, ‘‘it was a pleasure to behold tlu'in.” Of 
this, indeed, the encounti'r of Jh'uce at Bannockburn with l)e l^ohiin was a 
sufhcient testimony. While tournaments w'ore seldom lu'ld in Scotland, 
single combats, either judicial or from private feud, w'cre of almost constant 
occurrence and were fought out on horseback w'ith the lance or on font witli 
the two-handed sw’ord, or axe and dagger. 

As in the w’ars between the English and Scots the former wth' generally 
the assailants, tlu'ir favourite weapon, the longbow', was w’ell fitted ior such 
a })urpos(‘‘ wliile the Scots, wiio stood on the (lefensive, and generally ffiught 
on foot, j'referred tlic sjiear eighteen feet in leiigtli with winch they stood 
shouldc'i to shoulder, jireseiiting .such a bristly array that neither cavalry 
<-ould (‘asily bn'ak through tlu'ir ranks, nor infantry reach them This wa.s 
W('ll when matters canu' to a close hand-to-hand ('iigagi'mont. in which the 
Scots wen' gc'iu'fally th(‘ victors, but wluai thi‘ I'highsh.on the otln'r hand, 
depf'iided u])on their archery and eoiitenh'd themselves with a distant light, 
It was then 

‘ Ala*^, alas for Scnllund 
VVIk'II Ihigiamrs HiroA\ s 11} ’ ‘ 


Jt was singular that the Scots ])rofited so little by the lesson wdiich Bruce gave 
tlK'in at Bannockburn whi'ii he let loos(' aiiioiig the English aichers a small 
hod\ of inounti'd men-at-arms wdio (juicklv cut them down or drove thi'in 
back ui)on the mam army: and thus tlieir (k'feats wen* gi'iieially caused by 
thoM' iatal shafts to which their serru'd ranks oflered an ('asy and unn'sistmg 
mark.' 

The Scots, indc'cd, wc'ri' not wholly without archeis, but thesi' w'ore gen- 
eially Highlanders or Islesmen, wdiom the Liovlamk'rs heart ily liated . and th(*ir 
liow.s of four fei't long, wdiere the string was onlv drawn to thi' breast, could 
not send an arrow with the same di.stant range and deadlv h^rce that W'cre given 
to the " cloth-yard shaft ’’ The Scottish kings, especially JaiiK's 1 and James 
n, anxious to make their subject.s a full match m ('very kind of conflict to 
their eiK'imes, eiidc'avoured to introduce among them th(' longbow and the 
eaieful apjmmticcship which it required, and accoidingly the pojnilar out-door 
sports wei(‘ jirohibited. Every male above the ag(' of tw('lve wais to jiractisc 
archery, and butts w'cre to be erected at every village church at which every 
man was to shoot at least six arrow's (*ach holiday, while the defaulter was to 
forfeit two-pence as drink-money to those who gave regular attendance. But 
the Scots, still more impatient of .such coercion than their rivals had ev(T 
be('n, eho.se ratlier to be shot with l^nglish arrow’s ?han leaiTi 'to rc'quite 
tlumi, and accordingly the sp(>ar of six ells long which needed little beyond a 
stout h(^art and steady hand continuc'd to be the favourite and national 
w’oa[)on, until, like the English bow, it w'as suficrseded by liagbut, aniuebuse, 
and matchlock, and better still, by the bayonet. 

As w’ar w’as of necessity so much the occupation of the Scots, the war-law’s 
w’crc sufficiently numerous. These chiefly regarded border innxads and the 

[' Tho snppiiority of the English in nrrhery cannot he better expressed than bv llie Srot- 
tish proverb, that each southern archer bore at his belt llie lives of twenty-four Scots, such 
being the number of arrows with which he was usually supplied — 8cott.»J 
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that city, and obtained a hull to that effect from Nicholas V at the beginning 
of 1450. In order still further to aggrandise the institution, which commenced 
its labours in 1451, the bull granted a universal indulgence to all faithful 
Christians who should visit the cathedral of Glasgow during that year. 

As in the ease of St. Andrews the course of study and form of government 
were mo(l(‘lle‘(l upon tho.se of the university of Paris. Both of these Scottish 
colleges iiist(‘ad of being mona^'tie institutions where the students were lodged 
within the walls and .su[)j)()rted at a common table, w’cre ratlu'r great academies 
composed of class-rooms which tlie studcaits attended daily (lining the pre- 
scrib(‘d houis. This was all in tli<' way of education that so jioor a country 
as Scotland was abl(‘ in tla* hist instanci to accoinpli.sli.-^ 

The Scottish pailiaments wei(‘ .so much im])r(vs,sed with the nec(‘ssity ol 
(‘ducatioii that in NtB tluw pa.ss(‘d a remarkabh^ (‘diet by which each baron 
and substantial fi('('hold(‘r was enjoiiu'd, under the penalty of twenty iiouiids, 
to send his eldc'sl son to the gramniai .school at six. oi at th(‘ utmo.st nine 
years of age. iJaiing b('eii com])(‘t('ntly grounded m Latin the jaipils were 
direcU'd to study three' yi'ars in thf‘ .schools of philosopliy and law to qualify 
tli('Tn.s(‘lves for oecupMug tlw* situation ol sIktiITs, justice's of the pc'ace, and 
other judg(‘s in oidinary 

'I'hat this singular statuti' had con.sidf'rabk' inlliK'iicc W(' cannot doubt. 
y(‘t th(‘ historian Mair or Major^* still continiu'd to upbraid tlu* nobility of 
Ins tinif' with gross ni'glect ol tiu'ir children’s education. Bid though a ma- 
jority may ha\e contemiK'd lili'raturc' and its jiiinsuits in comjianson with 
the sports of the field or th(' (‘\('rcis('s of war, tluTO wa'ri' so man\ who availed 
theinselv(‘s ol the o|)])orlunili(\s oi (alucalion as to h'av(' a .splendid iiroof of 
tlwur jiiolicK'iK'v Dunbar, tie' (’liaucer ol Scotland, has in lus Lamnif for 
ihc Death aj the MaLds ('iiuiueraK'd ('ig]it(‘(‘n poets ol emiiu'nci' in tlu'ir time, 
who llouiislu'd from llu' ('ailiei hall of tlu* lilteenth C('ntury down to th(' n igii 
of .laiiK's \ . Many (►! tla'ir p(»em.s which ha\e bec'n ])r(',s(TVC'd alti'st the skill 
and tasti' ol tie* authors but th(' genius of Dunbar and Gawain Douglas 
alone is sutlicieiii to illiiimnaP' whole centuiii's of ignoranc(‘. Jn Latin com- 
nosition, tlu' n.ames of Bishoji Idphinstoiu', John Major or Mair, P;itrick 
rauliK'r, .seeietaiy to Jaiia's I\k and Ih'ctor Boece, or Boelius (an c'(('llent 
scholar, though a most inaccuiate and mendacious hi.stonaiD, attc'st the 
progress of Scotti'^h lileratine 

I'OI' TKY 


While Scotl.'ind wa-- not more distinguished than Knglaiid had been during 
this jieriod lor mi'ii ol high attainment in lit(*raluie and scieiici', the case was 
dilTi'rc'nt m jxx'ii v. for m this K'^pect Scotland has namt's to oiler with w'liK'li 
h('r mor(' nchl\ en<low('d ri\al was unable to compc'te. Th(‘ first as w'ell 
as the most didingui-hed was James I, th.at minstrel king wdiose poetical 
history was as romantic as lus jiohtieal career, hut without thi' same stormy 
troubh's Ol nu'lancliol^' tc'rmmation 

He became a poet .scarc<'ly inh'iioi to (diaucer himself, who was his model; 
and lus principal pot'in, entith'd the Kiia/^ Quhair or Quair [i.c , quire or 
book), IS the only work in i-aiglish worthy of being plactxl by the side of the 
Canterhiini Te/e.s S('V('ial other jxx'tieal works liave lieen attribut('d to him, 
but from their chaiactt'r and style they w’cre more likely to have been the 
productions of JaiiK's \’, his tainted descendant. 

Another distinguislu'd Scottish poet of this period was Henry the Minstrel, 
bett(‘r know’ll among llu‘ jicople at large* by the homely epithet of Blind 
Harry. Of his personal history there is little knowm except that he belonged 
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to that class now prescribed in Scotland among the vagabondis, fmlis, and sic 
like idill peopill; that he recited his ballads from house to house* f<ir a living, 
and that he was born blind. All this gave little promise of the c(‘lc))nly ho 
was afterwards to acquire among his countrymen. But happily he hit upon 
a popular theme, which was the life and advcaitures of Sir W'illiuni Wallace, 
the almost worshipped national hero, which he must lane composiul between 
the years 1470 and 1480; and the materials of the work, lu* iiifoims us, were 
chiefly derived from the Life of Wallace, written in Latin by .lohii Blair, the 
chaplain of the hero, and anijilified by Tlaunas Clraye. In classical refine- 
ment, depth of reflection, and historical fiilelily, the poem of Wullacc cannot 
stand comparison with Barbour’s Bruce: but as a siarit-stirrmg narrati\o as 
well as descriptive' epic it is greatly superior to that of the philosophical arcli- 
ileacon; so that while the latter w’ork was chiefly confined to the reflective 
f(‘w, the former obtained a universal acceptance among the peasantry of 
Scotland, whom it roused and animated in the gre^at struggle for national 
indi'peinlence. In this way the blind minstnd became the Homer of his 
country. Even, too, when his language had b('come all but a dead letter to 
common readers, and when Baiboiir was almo'^t forgottt'ii, the ])oetical fame 
()1 Henry suflered little (limmution, as his Wallace was faithfully modernised 
by William Hamilton of (hlb('rtfi(‘ld, the I'liend and corri'spondent of Allan 
Ihunsay, and in tliis condition continues to })e a favoiiriti* m almost every 
cotlag(‘ ol Scotland. 

A third Scottish jioet, but of a diih'nmt charactia* fiom the preceding, 
was HoIxtI Henryson or 1 haiderson, ol wliose hie little i.s know’ii (‘xci'pt that 
lu‘ was chief schoolmaster of Dunfennline during tlu* iifleiaith C(‘ntury. Clas- 
sical and (‘h'gaiit in taste and ndmed in language', hl'^ [) 0 ('lry is a complete 
conirast to tlie lough, tnmip('t-hke strains of Blind liari\, as w’l'll as his 
la\oiirite tlu'mes, winch wen* chie'lly recommendatory of pe'ae'eluliK'ss, purity, 
and religious conte'iiijilation. 

He wrote a collection of fables, thirteen in niinilx'i , also the tah' of Orpheus, 
ioinuh'd on the old classical story, and the Bliuhi Sirk, an alh'gorical tale in 
which the highest doctiiiu's of (diristianity aie mip('rsoiial('d in the' adventures 
ol a young prince freeing a kings daughl(‘r from cjiptivity. But the best- 
known of his w’orks are the Testament of (Vessnd, wiitten as a sequel to 
( hiiucc'p’s Troi/lus ajul (b'cssei/de, and Hohcnc and Makync, the ('aihest pastoral 
Iioein WTitt('n in the English laiiguagi* 

The })oetical m(*rits of Henryson an* thus justly sumiiK'd uj) by P. F. 
1 ytlerd “ Of the w’orks of this remarkable man it is iliflicult, when we consider 
th(* jienod in wdiich they were written, to speak in terms of too warm encomi- 
nin In strength and sometimes (‘ven in sublimity of jiainling, in pathos 
and sw^eetness, in the variety and beaut}'^ of his pictures of natuial scenery, 
in the vein of quiet and pliiyful humour whicli runs through many of his 
jiieces, and in that fine natural taste which, rejecting the faults of hiB age, 
has dared to think for itself, he is altogi’tlu'r excellent.” 

EC’C LESl ASTICA L AFFAIRS 

A few notices remain to be added respecting the history of ecclesiastical 
affairs in Scotland. The clergy of that kmgtlom, or some ol them, arc spoken 
of under their ancient name of Culdees, as we have previously seen, down to 
po late a period as the close of the thirteenth century The earliest }iistorif*al 
record of any interference wdth Scotland on the part of the Bomish pontirfs 
IS that of the appearance in the country*^ of John of CTeina as papal legate 
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in 1126; but we are scarcely entitled thence to assume, as has sometimes 
been done, that the papal supremacy over the Scottish church was then for 
the first time asscTted or admitted. Little can be inferred from the silence 
of history upon a jiiirticular point in a })eri()d of which scarcely anything that 
can prop(M ly called liistory has come down to us. Some other circumstances, 
how(‘ver, make it iipp(‘ar jirobable that if any dc})endenee upon Rome was so 
much as foimally ackiKmli'dged by the early Scottish church it was prac- 
tically all but or altogethiT unh'lt. The mere nMuoti'iiess and barbarous con- 
dition of the eoimtry wriuld S(‘cur(‘ its Ixaiii^ k'ft \ery much to ilM'lf. Hut 
long Ix'fore tlu' eommenei'ment of the present period, the ecclesiastical estab- 
lishineid of Scotlaiul had become comjdetely assimilated, in the general out- 
line of its constitution, to the otlu'r churches of the Latin world. 

The history of tlu' Scottish ehuich m the fiitirnth century, so far as it 
can now h(‘ reco\ er('(l, eoiisi'-ts principally of the (‘nuiTH'iation of a serii's of 
provincial council.^ vhos(‘ acts, n'jiorted as th(\v an', contain little or nothing 
of much intere.st. 

Tlie following pas'.ag(‘ from Pmki'rton'" gives in brii'f comjiass a com- 
])i('h(‘nsiv(' Mew of the slat(' ol th(' Scottish ehiirch at this peiiod- “The privi- 
leges of the ehiiri'li seem to have Ix'en an exenijition from tiihiiti' aiul war 
and Ironi tlu' s<‘nt('nc<' ol a l('mj)oral jiidgi': a judieial authority m llu' siiiritual 
causes of tithi's, t(',''lam('iits, inalriinonial and lu'n'lieal aflairs, fn'i'dom to 
k'l lands and tilhe.s, sul)missi()n to no toK'ign eluireh, hut to thi' ])oj)e akme, 
a pow('r ol lioldmg i)ro\ ineial eouueils for tlu* regulation of tlu' national chureh 

“ 111 l)('uetic('s the iioiditl had only tlu' right of coidirniation and depiivatioii, 
and th(‘ purchase oi any beiH'fiei' at Home was strictly piohibiti'd. (By an 
act of parliament [lassi'd in I 171, th(* jnocurement of any bi'iii'tiei's from tlu' 
court of Houk', other than tliosi' anciently at tlu' disposal of the [lojie, was 
deelan'd to be a eriiiK' jmnishabk' with the pains oi tu'ason.) The liishops 
w'('re «'l(‘cted by tlu' eluqiter, and the loyal n'eomineiidalKm seems seldom 
to lia\e intervened. Abbots wen* chosen by tli(' monks aloiH'; the si'ciilai 

ck'igy wi'H' named by tlu' piojnietors of tlu* lands, d'hese ek'rgy wi're 

eith(‘r par'^ons rreetors) or vicars. Many weie in tlu' aiipointmen^ of the 
bishops and of eolk'giate bodii's w hos(' eha])ters they formed, llor-’e th(i lay 
patronage was much confiiK'd. Many .sees and abbeys w'i'H' ojuili'iit, but 

.hmu's III sec-ms to have' been the first monarch wdio si'izi'd and made' a 

Irallie of the nomination.” 

The religion,-- zeal of the age expended itsc'lf upon the same objects m 
Sc'otlaiid as in I'jigland. Whit hern, in Gallow’ay, appears to have been the 
most noted Seotlish pilgi image. St. Treignan, repcatc-dly mentioned by 
Kabc'lais as the' name' of a Seotti.sh saint, is supposed to be a eomiption ol 
St Nnnaii, the lonnder of the' hisho])rie of Whithern. The now doctrines, 
howe\('r, pcaietrati-d to the nortluTii jiart of the island very soon after they 
made tlu'ir aiijn-aranec' in the south. The first projiagators appear to have 
conic- from l-.ngland—whc'ther sec'kiiig a refuge from the active inquisition 
after hc-resy which had hc-giin in that kingdom, or, as is more likely, ambitious 
of exercising the- aposdc-.ship of the truth in a now' land. 

In the year 1 IDS .lohii Hesby, an English priest, w'as apprehended as a 
Wyeliffile, as wc' have s(‘cti, and was burned at Perth along with his hooks 
and writings— Ix'ing, as far as is known, the first person who thus sutTored in 
Scotland. The examine, like tliat of the similar execution of Sawdre in Eng- 
land a few' years Ix-fore, aiipeans to liave been considered sufficient to strike 
terror into the popular mind for some time. The second Scottish martyrdom 
did not take place till the year 1433, wdien Paul Crawar, a Bohemian phy- 
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eician, was burned at St. Andrews on the 23rd of July. It is lamentable to 
have to add that both these executions also took place during the primacy 
of Bishop Henry Wardlaw, the venerated founder of the first Scottish uni- 
versity. 

Although no person is recorded to have been brought to the stake for 
heresy in the space of nearly thirty years that elapsed between the executions 
of Resby and Crawar, it is certain, nevertheless, that the new opinions ob- 
tained an extensive diffusion in Scotland during that interval. This is evi- 
dent from the accounts of the trial of the Bohemian, who i.s spoken of as an 
emissary to a numerous body sharing the sentiments of himself arul his coun- 
trymen. 

The growth of Lollardism may also be inferred from a statute that had 
been passed for its suppression by the parliament that assembled immediately 
after the return of James I from England in 1421. Bower," the continuator 
of Fordun, who wrote some years after the second of the two executions that 
have been mentioned, tells us that there were still in his day some unhappy 
persons, instigated by the devil, by w'hom Resby’s writings were secretly 
preserv'ed, and their pernicious heresies cherished, in accordance with the 
scriptural text that “stolen waters are sweet, ancl bread eaten in secret is 
pleasant.” 

The most important event that happened during the present period in 
the history of the Scottish ecclesiastical establishment was the erection of 
the see of St. Andrews into an archbishopric by Pope Sixtus IV in 1471. 
This measure was resorted to in con.sequcnce of the rcmewal by Nevil, arch- 
bisliop of York, of the old claim of his see to supremacy over the kingdom of 
Scotland. The papal bull declared it to be an unfitting thing that an English 
prolate should be primate of Scotland, and ordained all the rest of th(‘ Scottish 
bishops, twelve in number, to be henceforth subject to St, Andrews.^ 
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TIkto liavo boon more icbdlions in Scotltind than in any other 
country, and tlic rebellions iiavi* boon very aunguinary, as well as 
very minioroua Tlio Bootoh have made war upon most of Iheir 
kings, and put to death many To mention their Irealmcnt of a 
singlo dynasly they muidorod Jainos 1 and James III. Tlioy re- 
belled againsr, James 11 and Juim s Vll They laid liold of Jainoa V 
and placed him in coiilinement Mary tln^y immured in a oaslle, 
and afti'rwaids deposed llei successor, James VI, lle-y impiisoned ; 
they led him eapti^e about the countiy, and on one occasion at- 
tempted his life To^^a^(l8 CJiarlcs I they showed the greatest am 
raosity, and they were the first to restrain his mad eareei Thiee 
years before thelinghsh ventured to rise against that despotic jirinee 
the Scotch boldly took up arms and made war on him The seivice 
which they then rendeied to the cause of liberty it would be haid 
to overrate, hut the singular part of tlie transaction was, that hav- 
ing afterwaids got possession of the person of Cliarles they sold him 
to the JJiiglish for a large sum of money, of wdiich they, being very 
poor, had pi easing need Such a sale is unparalleled in liistory. — 

Buckle * 

THE MINORITY OF JAMES V 

The alarm which followed upon the melancholy event of the field of 
Flodden through tl^e whole kingdom of Scotland w^as universal and appalling: 
but fortunately those wdio had to direct the energies of the state under cir- 
cumstances so adverse w^ere composed of a metal competent to the task. 
The commissioners who exercised the power of the magistracy of Edinburgh, 
for the lord provost and magistrates in person had accompanied the king to 
the fatal field, set a distinguished example of resolution. A proclamation is 
extant in which, speaking of the misfortune of the king and his host as a 
rumour of which there was yet no certainty, they appointed the females of 
respectability to pass to church, those of the lower rank to forbear clamouring 
and shrieking in the streets, and ail men capable of bearing arms to take 
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their weapons and be ready on the first tolling of the great bell of the city 
to attend upon tlie magistrates, and contribute to the defence of the town 
It is the language of Rome when Hannibal was at the gates. 

The victorious English wen', therefore, expected to appear shortly before 
the walls of the metropolis; but Surrey’s army had been summoned togethei 
for defending their owm frontier, not for the invasion of Scotland. The crown 
vassals did not remain in the field after their term of service had been lendered . 
and though the victory was gained, yet a loss of at least four thousand men 
had thinned the ranks of the coTuiuerors. w 

A goiK'ral council of the Scottish nobles' was convok(*d at Perth (October, 
loPl) to concert what national measures ought to be adopted for the govern- 
ment of the kingdom at this exigency. The number of the nobles who gave' 
attendance was few, and the empty seats and shorU'iied roll gave melancholy 
evidence of the extent of tlu' late loss. The queen was readily admitted to 
the regency, a comphnK'nt winch might he intc'ndeil to conciliate her brother 
Henry. It had not that effect. Letters arrived from France by which the 
king of England strictly cornmandi'd and fierci'ly urged that tlie success at 
Flodtlen should be followcul up by repc'ated inroads u})on the Scottish frontiers, 
where a d(‘Solating though indecisive war w’as maiiitaiiu'd accordingly. 

Driven to despair by the seventy of Henry, the Scottish council began to 
look towards h>ance and to turn tlieir eyes to a prince of thc' blood-royal 
now resident then', and ni'xt heir to the ennvn of Scotland, had .James IV 
lilt'd childless. This was .John duke of Albany, son of that Alexander duke 
ot Albany wlio was brother to James III, ami who having been declared a 
traitor lor attaching liirnself to England had ended his days in France. To 
this duke John a strong jiarty in Scotland proposed to assign tlui regency, 
which th(‘y wished no long(*r to intrust with a female and an 1 Englishwoman, 
sister to a monarch wdio used liis sueec'ss so unsjianugly. Whah'ver efforts 
might have bei'ii mad(‘ t.o su})port Margaret in tlu' office to wdiich the king’s 
will had admitted her, they became unavailing by her marrying, August fitli, 
ir>14, the ('arl of Angus as soon as she had recovered from lu'r confinement, 
ill wliich slie bore a posthumous child to .James IV, April .SOth, 1.514, A 
inarriagci so soon after the d('ath of her royal husband was pn'judicial to her 
reputation, and as it placed her personally under the control of a subject ren- 
dcK'd Iior incapable of holding and exercising the soven'ign jiower of regent. 

In some respects, indeed, her choice could not be ameiKk'd. Earl Archi- 
bal(l of Angus was grandson and suce(*s.sor to him whom W7‘ have so often 
distinguished by the name of Bcll-th(*-(/at. Ills father and uncle had fallen 
at Flodden; liis aged grandfather had carried his sorrow's for Scotland, and 
for his ow'ii loss of tw'o gallant sons, into the shade of religious retirement. 
This young man, therefore, w'as at the head of the second branch of the house 
of Douglas, w'hieh had risen to a degree of jiowor desliiK'd once more to make 
their sovereign tremble. Angus w’as also all that, could win a lady’s eye; he 
was splendid in attire, retinue, and housekeeping, h^idsome, brave, and 
active. But he had the faults of his family, being ambitious and desirous of 
power; and he had those of his youth, being headlong and impetuous in his 
pa^ions, wild and unrestrained in his conduct. He did not pay the queen 
who was some years older than himself that deference which Margaret might 
have expected from decorum if not from affection, and at best a negli- 
pnt and faithless husband. His ambition aspired to maintain his wife’s claims 
to the regency, although forfeited, as already said, by her second marriage. 

1618^ infant king had been crowned twelve days after Flodden — on September 2l8t, 
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THE REGENCY OF ALBANY 

But the preferable claim of Albany was maintained by the Scottish no- 
bility, who asserted the right of the next in succession to rule the kingdom 
during the minority of the monarch. The right of this prince to the chief 
government was in an especial manner supported by the earl of Arran, head 
of the house of Hamilton. This powerful nobleman, waiving some preten- 
sions which he himself might have made to the regency, added great weight 
to that party which pleaded the rights of Albany. The duke of Albany came 
over to Scotland accordingly and was installed as regent on May 17th, 1515. 
On May 15th the lingering war with England was put an end to by the iii- 
(;Iusion of Scotland in th(‘ j)eace which had been agreed upon betwixt France* 
and that country the August preceding. 

Albany obtained .‘in order from the pailiament that the royal children 
should bo delivered u[) to him. Margaret, after a vain resistance, was com- 
pelled to place the infant king and his short-lived brother Alexander 
under th(' .suspicious care of an asj)iring kinsman; and her husband Angus 
hastened to th(‘ bolder to consult with Lord Hume upon some means of 
withstanding tlu' oppressive severity of the r(‘gont’s government Albany, 
however, was ])ow(Tful enough to disconcert all tlieir measures, even though 
Arran, (]e.sertiiig the regent’s party, was so mutable as to make common 
cause with Hume. The (]ueen-niotlier, far advanced in lier pregnancy, was 
driven into England, wIkuo she was delivered of a female infant [afterwards 
Lady Lennox, mother of Daniley], in the miserable turret of a Northumbrian 
baron, fiom which .she afterwanls took refuge in licr brother's court. The 
circumstance, however, of having been born in lOngland was of considerable 
advantage to the lady Margaret Douglas in calculating her proximity to th<' 
English crown. 

Meantime the I’egeiit became unpopular. Tin* younger of the two Scottish 
princes died in his custody, not without foul suspicion of neglect or poison, 
and the kmg’.s p(‘rsoii was taken from hi.s custody and placed in the hands 
of certain si'leet p('er.s to whose loyalty he might be safely intrusted. Tlie 
regent found his pow(*r restricted, and obtained or extorted the permission 
of the estiites to p;iy a visit to France, June 7th, 1517. At the same time, 
although the duke’s name was retained as regent, the real power was lodged 
in a council, in which Angus having now returned to Scotland held a seat. 
His \vifi‘, (Ju(*(‘n Margaret, was received back with all due honour, and then* 
.se<'med reiuson to think that .something like a steady government was at 
length formed 


DOUGLAS AG.^INST IIAMILTO.V 

Tilt* jx'ace of the kingdom was disturbed by a constant dissension betwixt 
the parties of Hamilton and Douglas, in other words, between the earls of 
Angus and Arran They used arms against each other without hesitation. 
At length, January, 1520, a parliament being called at Edinburgh, the earl 
of Angus app(*ared with four hundred of his followers armed with spears. 
The Hamiltoiis, not lcs.s eager and similarly prepared for strife, repaired to- 
the capital in eipial or superior numbers. They assembled in the house of 
the chancellor Beaton, the ambitious archbishop of Glasgow, who was bound 
to the faction of Arran by that nobleman having married the prelate’s niece. 

Gawain Douglas, bishop of Duiikcld, a son of Earl ^11-the-Cat and the 
celebrated translator of Vergil, laboured to prevent the factions from coming 
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to blows. He applied to Beaton himself, as official conservator of the laws 
and peace of the realm. Beaton laying his hand upon his heart protested 
upon his conscience he could not help the affray which was about to take 
place. “Ha! my lord,” said the advocate for peace, who heard a shirt of 
mail rattle under the bishop’s rochet, “methinks your conscience clatters.” 
The bishop of Dunkeld then had recourse to Sir Patrick Hamilton, brother 
to the earl of Arran, who willingly attempted to exhort his kinsmen to the 
preservation of peace, until he was rudely upbraided with reluctance to fight 
by Sir James Hamilton, natural son to his brother and a man of a fierce and 
sanguinary disposition. “Fals(j bastard!” said Sir Patrick, in wratli, “T will 
fight to-day where thou darest not be seen.” 

There were now no more thoughts of peace, and the Hamiltons, with 
their western friends and allies, rushed in fury up the lanes which lead from 
the Cow'gate where the bishop’s jmlace was .situated, intending to take i) 0 .s 8 es- 
sion of the High street. But the Doiiglase.s hud been beforehand with them 
and already occupied the principal street with the advantage of attacking 
their (meniies as they is.sued in disordiT from the narrow' closes or lanes. Such 
of Angus’ followers also as had not lances were furnishcfl with th(‘rii by the 
favour of the citizens of Edinburgh who handed tluun over their w'indows. 

The Hamiltons w’ere driven out of the city leaving upward,', of seventy 
iiKMi dead, one of whom w^as Sir Patrick Hamilton, the advocate for jicace, 
Tlie earl of Arran and his natural son were so far endangered that meeting a 
collier’s Iiorse, they were fain to throw’ off its burden, and both mounting the 
same miserable animal, they escaped through a foni in the loch w’hich then 
defended the northern side of the city. 

The consequences of this skirmish, which according to the humour of the 
age was long remembered by the name of “Cleanse the Causew’ay,” raised 
AngU'. for a little time to the head of affairs. But unable to reacquire the 
lost affection of hi.s wife, the queen-do w'ager, the latter in her aversion to her 
hu.'^baml and resentment of his infidelities and neglects joined in soliciting the 
return of Albany, an event which took place November 19th, 1521. Angus 
and his party, alarmed at his arrival and remembering the fate of the Lord 
Hume and his brother, made a precipitate retreat from Edinburgh and took 
refuge in England.' 

ALBANY’S SECOND HEGENCY AND FAILITRE (ir)21-l.'i3.S A.D ) 

Albany thus once more reinstated, after an interv^al of five years, in the 
[iri'carious honour of the regency, ordained a parliament to rn('ct within a 
short period at Edinburgh, and fulminated a citation against the Douglases 
to appear in that assembly and reply to the weighty charges to be brought 
against them; but although deteimined to put dowm with a firm hand these 
enemies of the state, the regent w’as anxious for peace with England. 

’Fhc principles of his government, of which the veiftility of the Scottish 
nobles and the intrigues of Dacre, the minister of Heniw’, alone prevented 
the development, were to maintain the ancient independence of Scotland, and 
whilst he dismissed all dreams of conquest or glory, to resist that secret in- 
fluence by which the English monarch, for his owm ambitious designs, sought 
^ kingdom in w’hose administration he had no title to interfere. 

by which he sought to accomplish these ends were, to reunite 
the discordant elements of the Scottish aristocracy, to persuade the queen- 
mother that her interests and those of her son, the king, were one and the 
same, and to open immediately a diplomatic correspondence with England, 
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in which he trusted to convince that power of the uprightness and sincerity 
of his intentions. 

But the difficulties which presented themselves even on the threshold of 
his schemes wore great. Dacrc, one of the ablest diplomatists in the profli- 
gate political school of Henry V^ITI, had no intentions of renouncing the hold 
he had so long maintained for his master over the Scottish affairs; he reckoned 
with confidence on the impetuous temper and capricious affections of the 
queen dowager, he was familiar with the venality of the nobles, and he knew 
tnat the means he possessed of <listurV)ing the government were many and 
powerful. 

It is unfortunate that the principal original records which remain of these 
troubled times an* so compk'tcly the composition of partisans and so contra- 
dictory of each other that to arrive* at the truth is a matter of no small diffi- 
culty. But in (‘xamining the imj)etuous miasurcs adopted by Henry VIH, 
the violent accusations against the government of Albany which proceeded 
from Dacre and the bishop of Dunkeld, and the animated, though partial 
defence of his and her own conduct which is given by the queen, it is clear, 
we think, that the vi(‘ws presented of the character ol the regent by Pinker- 
ton'^ and some lat(‘r writers are unjust and erroneous.' 

Henry VIII seemed resolved on a war with France ond Scotland; ho de- 
nounced his own sister as Albany’s paramour and demanded the regent’s 
expulsion from Scotland. Tlu* Scottish parliament doehned with dignity, and 
Henry i.SvSued an ordiT of confiscation and exih* against all Scotch and French 
subjects in England. Ho sent the earl of Shrewsi)ury across the borders and 
he burned the district of Kelso before Ik* could be driven back, while English 
ships ravngeil the Forth. Albany raised an army of eighty thousand ami ad- 
vanced to th(' bordi'i's, vhen* Dacre persuaded him to a truce for a month and 
the disbaiulonment of his force, an act which some Scotch historians regard 
as cowardly, though Tyth'r' d(‘fends it as a wise sU'p. 

The queen now turned against the regent and entered into correspondence 
with Dacre. Seeing himself so distru.st(*d Albany obtained permission to visit 
France for ti’ii months. Border warfare went on and Surrey burned the 
ancient and bi'autiful monastery at .ledburgh in j)ure vandalrsm. This 
brought Albany back to Scotland with a fii'ct of (‘ighty-seven small ships and 
an army of five thousand French. Parliament ordiTod a mustering of all 
troops for October 2()(h, lo23, and a total of forty thousand was arrayed. Al- 
bany advanced to th(* honU'rs, but found that the nobles were unwilling to pro- 
ceed. He turned to Wark (’astle in which the French bravely opened a breach; 
the Scotch refusing to sii[)})ort him, he was eornpolk^l to witlulraw.'^ 

While these* I'vents occurred, however, Surrey coneentrated his army and 
advanced with speed. The nows of his si)(‘edy api)roach confirmeti the Scot- 
tish nobles in their determination not to risk a battle. So completely had the 
majority of them bi'en corrujited by the money and intrigues of Dacre and the 
que<ui dowager, that Albany did not venture to ])laee them in tie front, 
but, on his march, formed his vanguard of the French auxiliaries; a proceeding 
rendered tlie more necessary by the di.seovi'ry of some secret maeh 'nations 
amongst the p(*ers for delivering him, if he persisted in urging hostilities, into 
the hands of the enemy. 

To attempt to encounter Surrey with his foreign auxiliaries alone would 
have been the extremity of rashness, and to abide the advance of the English 
earl with an army which refused to fight must have exposed him to discom- 
fiture and dishonour : under such circumstances the regent, whose personal cour- 
age and military experience had been often tried on greater fields, adopted 
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or rather had forced upon him the only feasible plan which remained. At 
the head of his artillery and foreign auxiliaries, the single portion of the 
army wjiich had behaved with spirit, he retreated to Eccles, a monastery six 
miles distant from Wark; and little able or anxious to conceal his contempt 
for those nobles who, almost in the presence of the enemy, had ach'd with so 
much faitlilessnoss and pusillanimity, he permitted them to break up and dis- 
[X'rse amid a tempest of snow— carrying to their homes the first intelligence 
of their own dishonour. 

Such was the result of that remarkable (‘Xpeditiori which Pinkerton,'* 
whose opinion has been formed upon imperh'ct evidence, has erroneously 
n'presented as reflecting the utmost disgrace upon the courage anti conduct 
of Albany. When carefully examined we must arrive at an opposite con- 
clusion. The retreat of Albany is only one other amongst many tacts which 
establish the venality and selfishness of the feudal aristocracy of Scotland, and 
the readiness with which they consented for their own private ends to sacri- 
fice tht'.ir individual honour and the welfare of the country. 

On his return to the capital the governor assembled a parliament, of which 
the proceedings wore distracted by mutual accusations and complaints. The 
peers accusecl tlie regent of squandering the public treasuie, although the 
greater part of the money w'hich he had brought from I'^rance had found its 
way in the shape of pensions into their own cofiers, or luul b(*en necessarily 
laid out in th(' support of the foreign auxiliaru'S. They insisted on dis- 
missing the hVc'nch troops, and notwithstanding the inclement season of the 
y('ar coni[)elled them to embark; an ungenerous proceeding which led to the 
WH'ck of th(^ transports on th(‘ shores of the Western Isles, and the loss of a 
gri'ut part of their crew\s. 

To Albany such conduct w'as mortifying in the extremi'; it convinced him 
that every effort must fail to jiorsuade such men to adoiit the only line of 
conduct w^hich was likely to render the government resfK'cted, and to free the 
country from the dictation of hmgland. lie determined therefore, once more, 
to retire to France, and in a eonfereiice witli tlu' nobility n'ljiK'sted three 
months’ leave in which he might visit that kingdom and discover what 
iurther assistance might be cxix'cted from the h’n'iieh king m carrying on the 
w'ar w'lth England. Ilis demand, after much opiiosition, w'as granted under 
the condition that if he did not return on the ,31st of August, 152.3, the league 
with France and his own regency should be considered as at an end. 

He took an afTectionatc leave of his youthful sovcH'ign and sailed for 
the continent, committing the chief nianag(‘meiit of affairs to the chancellor, 
with the bishop of Aberdeen and the earls of Huntly and Argyll. On quit- 
ting the kingdom, May 20th, 1523, Albany asserted tliat his absence would 
not exceed tliree months; but it is probable that his repeated reverses in a 
thankless office had totally disgusted him, both with Scotland and the regency, 
and that w'hen he embarked it was wdth the resolution, which he fulfilled, of 
never returning to that country.'’- 

In this view of Albany Hume Brown ^ concurs, saying that while he had 
been unlucky, he may be credited w'ith having saved Scotland from English 
ascendency at a period dangerous to her independence, and that the his- 
torians nearest contemporary speak kindly of him." 

ANGUB GAINS CONTROL 

The English interest once more began to predominate in the Scottish coun- 
cils; for Henry VIII had again adopted his father’s policy, and instead of en- 
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deavouring to conquer Scotland, waa contented to aim at maintaining such 
an influence in the councils of that country as a wealthy and powerful nation 
mav always find means of acquiring in the government of one that is poorer 
and weaker than herself. The present revolution seemed the more favourable 
to the interest of England since it raised Margaret once more to an eflicient 
power in the Scottish government. She came from Stirling to Edinburgh, and 
announced that her son, James V, now" a boy of twelve years old, was de- 
termined to take the sovereign pow'er into his own hands, July 20th, 1524. 
A great many of the Scottisli peers upon hearing this information associated 
themselves for protection of the young king’s government, and for declaring 
the termination of Albany’s regency. 

The English king and his minister Wolsey at this crisis anxiously desired 
that Margaret should consent to a reconciliation with her husband Angus, 
but she retained a deep resentment and even detestation against her husband, 
and with an unmatronly levity had become enamoured of a young gentleman 
named Henry Stuart, second son of Andrew lord Avondale, and already en- 
tertained hopes of ridding herself of Angus by a divorce and then conferring 
her hand upon this younger favourite. In the mean time she raised the fa- 
voured youth to the dignity of lord treasurer of Scotland. 

Angus, having determined to destroy his wife’s pow'er if he could not share 
it, attempted to supplant her authority, first by an escalade of the town of 
Edinburgh, in wdiicli he was assisted by Scott of Buccleuch and other bord(‘r 
chiefs, and afterw’ards by a union W"ith the wily and able Archbishop Beaton, 
with whom he effected a reconciliation and formed a party, the object of which 
was to free the young king from the tutelage of his mother. The struggle ended 
in the youthful monarch’s being committed to the charge of a council of lords, 
the queem being allow'od to preside at their sittings, a power which consisted 
in appearance rather than reality. 

This revolution was completed, when the king, having arrived at the age 
of fourteen years, made choice of Angus — who had, by the most sedulous at- 
tention, obtained great influence over his mind — for administering the royal 
authority. But this state of things by degrees terminated in the absolute 
ascendency of Angus. As some atonement to the imprudent queen lor hav- 
ing thus expelled her from all share of pow"or he ceased to oppose the divorce 
wliich Margaret so anxiously desired, and no sooner was it obtained (March 
11th, 1527), than the royal matron hastened to wed her youthful lover, Henry 
Stuart, w"ho was afterwards created Lord Methven. 

The government of Angus being that of a predominant family and faction 
was not only universally complained of as unjust and oppressive by the coun- 
try in which it wius exercised, but became odious to the king also, in whose 
name and authority it was carried on. 

This order of tilings could not exist long without the king making some 
effort to free himself from a yoke which w"as at once galling and degrading; 
but such w"as the stji4(‘ of Scotland at that period that the king’s person wm 
regarded as the symbol of the royal pow"cr; and w'hile Angus could retain 
possession of James himself ho cared little whether or not he possessed the 
royal affections. The young king, however, determined in secret to escape 
from him at whatever risk and entered into more than one plot for accom- 
plishing his freedom.® At Melrose, July 25th, 1526, Angus defeated Sir 
Walter Scott of Buccleuch, who had set upon him with a thousand horse. 
Angus also vanquished the forces of Lennox, near Edinburgh, where Lennox 
himself was slain.<* 
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JAMES V ASSUMES THE AUTHORITY 

The authority of Angus became more despotic, and was stronger than 
ever. This ambitious earl shortly after took upon himself the office of chan- 
cellor and surrounded the king even more closely than before with his clients 
and dependents, whom James now felt tempted to regard as his gaolers 
rather than his servants. Wherever he turned his eye lighted on the dark 
complexion and vigilant eye of a Douglas. 

In the beginning of July the king, being at Falkland, assumed the dress 
of a yeoman, and getting to the stables unperceived, mounted with two at- 
tendants whom he had taken into his confidence and galloped to Stirling. 
The governor of the strong castle w’hich commands that town received the 
prince with great joy, and assured him of his personal fidelity The king 
caused a solemn proclamation to be made, commanding that neither the ean 
of Angus nor any of his kindred should approach within six miles of the king’s 
person under pain of high treason. 

A parliament was assembled in 1528, in which Angus and his whole friends 
and dependents were summoned to answ’er for various abuses of the royal 
authority, and for keeping the king’s person nearly two years under restraint. 
To defend themselves was impossible, to appear was to encounter ruin; the 
earl of Angus and his followers, therefore, retreahnl into England. Henry 
VIIT used much intercession in the earl’s favour, but it was not until the 
death of James that the Douglases w*ere restored to their native country. 

In the elevation of the house of Angus to eminent power, and in its fall, 
there was something which resembled the rise and declension of the original 
house of Douglas in the reign of James 11. But th(» second course of events 
were far inferior in consequence to those of the earlier revolution. The nat- 
ural inference is, that since, with every advantage of a minority and a divided 
cabinet, wdth as much ambition and more talents than Douglas, Angus had 
neither been able to found his power so deeply nor to raise it so high; the 
precautions taken by James the second for rej^ealing grants of crown-lands, 
for prohibiting or limiting the erection of hereditary jurisdictions, and other- 
wise restricting the powers of the nobility, had taken a certain though sIoav 
effect, and that James V possessed a degree of authority unknown to the Scot- 
tish princes before these restrictions uiulermined the power of the aristocracy. 
The slaughter of Flodden had tended much to reduce the numbers of the Scot- 
tish aristocracy and increase the power of the crown, to which many of their 
honours and estates reverted. It is owing to the influence of these joint 
causes that James V assumed a degree of self-agency which, in the opinion 
of the Scottish nobles, the monarch was hardly entitled to; that unlike his 
father James IV he did not seem to court their regard or employ their service, 
but sought his companions amongst the gentry, and his counsellors among 
the clergy, without for a length of time experiencing any inconvenience from 
the discontent of those who claimed by birtli the right to share his "sports and 
participate in the exercise of his power. 

. James V having obtained the unlimited exercise of the royal authority, 
t^came desirous of reducing to ordtT the formidable border-men, who under 
the earl of Angus had been permitted to indulge themselves uncontrolled in 
all kinds of violence. The king swept through the frontiers with a flying 
aimy, reducing the castles and seizing upon the persons of those haughty 
chieftains, many of whom had no conception that the irregularities of which 
they and their people had been guilty were of a character to deserve the capital 
punishment of death which was unsparingly executed upon them. Having 
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thus succeeded in quelling the authors of foreign strife and domestic dis- 
order so effectually as to make “ the bush of rushes keep the cow,” James 
V proceeded to occupy the crown-lands in the counties, which had been so 
lately disturbed, witli flocks and herds, the produce of which formed a large 
addition to his royal revenue on the borders. 

After this signal infliction of punishment, it is boasted by a contemporary 
historian that the king had thirty thoasand sheep pasturing in Ettrick forest, 
and that his herdsmen gav(‘ him fus good an account of the produce, although 
in that disorderly district, as if tlu'y had gone within the bounds of Fife. 
Scotland seems to have enjoyed several years of such tranquillity as seldom 
occurs in the history of that distracted country. 

In the year ISIli JaiiK's V gav(‘ to his country of Scotland the institution 
of the supreme court of couikmI and session, wliich was framed in imitation of 
the parliament of l^aris. Hitherto justic(‘ had been administered by standing 
committees of parliament by whom the duty was irregularly and sometimes 
negligently discharged. These were now to give plac(‘ to a court of profes- 
sional persons chosen with reference to their capacity for th(‘ liigh office, and 
having no occupation which might divert them from tlie administration of 
justice The court possessed tin* supreiiK* power of decision in all civil cases, 
and subsists to this day under the various alterations and im|)rovements which 
the experience' of thrc'c centuries has suggesti'd. The number of the judges 
of the new' court of session was hfteen, one half of them being laymen and the 
others clergymen. The churchmen were taxed to defray the expense of the 
new establishment. 

JAMES DECLINES TO JOIN IIENHY VIll AGAINST ROME 

In 1533 a short and unimportant war broke out with Iiingland. It was 
signalised only by mutual inroads on the frontiers, and ended by a peace, 
May 12th, 1533, betw'een the royal unch* and nepliow; after w'hich James 
received from Henry the order of the Clarter. At this period Henry VIII, 
from motives well known in history, had renounced the papal sway and be- 
came particularly anxious to induce his nephew to take a similar step. It 
is said that to purchase his compliance Henry w'ould have been contented 
that James should become the husband of his eldest daughter Mary, with 
other high advantages. 

But James, though d(*sirous to be on good terms with his uncle, could 
not resolve upon imitating him in bis scheme of throw'ing off the dominion 
of the church of Rome. Th(' clergy who W'cre so useful to him in the course 
of his administration had undoubtedly considerable influence in deterring 
him from following the courses of Henry. James also, though far from being 
wealthy, was so frugal as not to require for the support of his revenue the 
desperate mc'asure of confiscating the church property. Finally, ho felt that 
by joining with Henry m a step which all the princes of Europe held as im- 
pious and herc'tical he must break off his friendly connection with France 
and every other power, to place himself wholly in the hands of the most 
haughty and imperious monarch then living. He procrastinated, therefore, 
and evaded the proposal for a meeting. 

The same reasons prevented the king from prosecuting the proposed match 
with the princess Mary. Meantime his people anxiously desired that he 
should marry. Years rolled on, and James, the last of his line, was still single. 
His subjects were the more anxious on this point as he often hazarded his 
person in private and nocturnal adventures, which he undertook sometimes 
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to further the purposes of justice, and on otlier occasions from the love of 
enterprise and mtrigue. A blow in a midnight brawl might have again rti- 
duced Scotland to the miserable condition of a people with whom the suc- 
ceijsion to the crown is disputed. 

At length a treaty of marriage was concluded (March 29th, 1536) between 
the king of Scotland and Marie de Bourbon, a daughter of the duke of Ven- 
dome. James undertook a journey to France to fetch home his betrothed 
bride. But when he arrived in that kingdom he was dissatisfied with the 
choice of his ambassador,* and Madeleine, the [irincoss of Franco, was sub- 
stituted for Marie de Bourbon. They were' married in great si)lendour on the 
1st of January, 1537, and embarked in the beginning of May for the port of 
Leith, in Scotland, where they were received with great rejoicings, which 
within forty days were to be turned into the signs of mourning Madeleine, 
the young queen of Scotland, carried in her constitution the seeds of a hectic 
fever, which wdthin that brief sjiace removed her fif»m her new kingdom 
and royal bridegroom, July 7th, 1537. 

Her vacant place on the throne w^as soon afterwards filled by Mary of 
Guise, or of Lorraine, the most ci'lebratcd queen of Scotland, excepting her 
daughter, Mary Stuart, still more famed for beauty and misfortune. This 
lady landed in Scotland June lOth, 1538; she bore to her hushan 1 two hetilthy 
male children, both of \vhom died within a few days of each other during 
.lames’ lifetime. Mary, the third offsjiring of the marriage, beheld the light 
ff)r the first time at the period of her father’s death m 1542. 

Throughout the w'hole of this roign the banislu'd Douglases from their 
,4aee of (‘xilo in England intrigued among the Scottish nobility, who saw 
with displeasure that the king preferred tlie assistance of the churchmen 
(o tlieirs in the management of his political affairs. During the life of James 
Heaton, archbishop of Glasgow’, the king used his cippro\(‘d talents in the 
administration; and at Ins death in 1539 he had called to his councils his 
nejihew’, David Beaton, afterw’ards cardinal ami ])rimMte of Scotland. He 
was supposed to have been peculiarly connected wnth tin* following judicial 
tiroceedings. The son of Lord Forbes w’as accu.sed of tn'ason by the earl of 
lluntly, tried by the court of justiciary, and suhiTod death. 

Jn like manner Jane Douglas, the .sLst(*r of Angus, w'ldow of the late Lord 
Glanimis, mother of the youth w’ho bore the fitk* at the time, and wife of 
Archibald Campbell of Kepneith, was, with her present husband, her son, 
and certain accom])lices, accused of and tried for an attianjit to hasten the 
king’s (loath by the imaginary crime of wilcdicraft. For this offence Lady 
tllarnmis suffered death at the stake on the castle hill of Edinburgh. She 
was much pitied on account of her noble birth, her distinguLslu'd grace and 
beauty, and the courage with which she endured her cruel puni.shmcnt. 

The Scottish historians throw reflections upon James for giving vent to 
his rcisontmont against the Douglases in the punishmemt of this lady; but 
her criiru'.s appear to have been fully proved; and altlufiigh the idea of taking 
away the life of others by acts of sorcery be now exploded, yet it is wtU known 
that in the dark ages the effect of the unhallowed rites was often accelerated 
oy the administration of poison, not to mention that those wlio engaged in such 
a conspiracy w^ere morally, though not actually, guilty of the crime of murder. 
The punishment of Lady Glamrnis by fire was cruel, doubtless; but the cruelty 
was that of the age, not of the sovereign. Her husband Campbell was killed 
by a fall in attempting an escape from the castle of Edinburgh in which he 
was a prisoner. 

[* The chosen bride, it was said, proved to be a hunchback ] 
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JAMES’ RESISTANCE TO THE REFORMATION 

ITie same horrible mode of punishment undergone by Lady Glammis was 
during James’ reign unsparingly applied to the restraint of heresy. In the 
year 1528 a young man of good birth, named Patrick Hamilton,' the first 
person who introduced the doctrines of Luther's reformation into Scotland, 
sealed them by his violent death which took place at St. Andrews. The king, 
being then under the tutelage of the Douglases, cannot be charged with this 
act of cruelty; but the execution of seven persons in the year 1539 attested 
his assent to these bloody and impolitic inflictions. It is however certain, 
that in pennitting tlu* established laws of the realm to have their course, 
James by no mean.s appeared satisfied either with the frequent repetition of 
such exhibitions or with the conduct of the churchmen themselves. He 
evinced in several particulars a bias favourable to the reformed doctrines; 
and his uncle, Henry VIII, confiding in these hopeful indications, continued 
to entertain consid(‘rable hopes of drawing over his nephew to follow his own 
example. 

Sir Ralph Sadler, a statesman of great talent and no stranger to Scotland, 
was despatched with present of some horses and the dedicate task of pre- 
vailing on James to elisiniss such of his ministers as WTre Catholic priests, 
especially Cardinal David Beaton, archbishop of St Andrews, and of exhorting 
him at the same time to seize on the property of the chiireh and to reform 
the morals of th(‘ churchmen by severe cfirroction. The old proposal of a per- 
sonal conference was again renewed. 

King James answered with mildness to the urgency of his uncle. He 
declared that he would reform the abuses of the church, but that he could 
not justly or conscientiously make these a pretext for seizing on its property, 
especially since the churchmen were willing to supjdy him w’ith such sums 
of money as he from time to time n'quired. The candour of Sadler owned to 
his master that the king of Scotland w^as obliged to make use of the clergy in 
the public sc'rvice, owing to the ignorance an<l incajiacity of his nobility. 

During all these transactions the i)(*rsonal character of James V appears 
in a favourable light. He did not, imh'cd, escape the charge of .^everitv 
usually brought against princes who (‘ndcavour to restore the current of 
justice to its proper channel after it has been for some time interrupted. But 
his reign was distinguished by acts of personal intrepidity on the part of the 
sovereign, as well a.s by an economical and sage management of the revenues 
of the kingdom. James encouraged fisheries, WTought mines, cultivated 
waste lands, and und(;rstood and protected commerce. The palaces which 
he built are in a beautiful though singular style of architecture; and the pro- 
ductions of his mint, [larticularly that called the bonnet-piece, because it 
b(‘ars James’ head sumiounted by the national cap, is the most elegant speci- 
men of gold coinage which the age affonls. The sculptor of the die was prob- 
ably some fondgn medallist whom James had induced to settle in Scotland, 
and who died young. Had so excellent an artist lived for any considerable 
period he must have distinguished himself. 

James, in proportion to his means, w’as liberal to foreign mechanics, by 
whose aid he hojied to encourage the arts among his ignorant people. The 
court of Scotland was gay and filled with persons of accomplishment. Him- 
self a poet, the king gave all liberal indulgence to the Muses, and does not 
seem to have resented the shafts of satire which were sometimes aimed against 
the royal gallantries or the royal parsimony. 

[' So John Knox o credits Hamilton with starting the Reformation in Scotland ] 
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With many virtues James V displayed few faults, but these were of a 
fatal character. The license which he gave to the vindictive perw'cution of 
the Protestimts seems to have originated in that personal severity of temper 
already noticed. His inexorable hatred of the Douglases partakes of the 
same character. 

Jn 1540 James V undertook an exp^'dition truly worthy of a patriotic 
sovereign, making, with a strong fleet and a sufficient body of troops, a cir- 
cumnavigation of his whole realm of Scotland, acquainting himself w'ith the 
various islands, harbours, capes, currents, and tides. In the Ilehridcs he took 
hostages from the most turbulent chiefs for the quiet behaviour of their 
clans, which bore in general the same denominations w'hich they have at this 
day, as Macdonalds, McLeods, McLeans, 

Mackenzies, and others. In this cxptnli- 
tioii the king showed to the most remote 
part of his dominions the presence of their 
sovereign in a position both willing and 
able to support the dignity of the crowm 
and the due administration of justice, strik- 
ing a salutary terror into those heads of 
(‘Ians who were uuwdlling to acknowledge 
a higher authority than their own. James 
.sailed from L(uth on this praiseworthy 
expedition about the 22nd of May, and 
landed at Dmnbarton in the course of July, 

ITiK), after a voyage which in that early 
state f)f navigation was not witliout its 
dangers 

In 1541 James met with a great and 
poignant family affliction. The two male 
infants born to him by his wdfe, Mary of 
C iii.se, or Lorraine, were both cut off by 
sudden illness within a few' days of each 
otlicr. The Protestants recorded this as a 
judgment against the king for pennittmg 
the jjersecution of their faith, and their 
writiTs record an ominous dream of the 
king, in wdiich the spectre of Sir James 
Hainiltori [recently put to death for an 
all(?ged plot] appeared to James in the , , 

visions of the night, and striking off his costi'mis ok thk Timk ok Jauks v 
two arms while he upbraided him with or sr(.Ti.ANi) 

his cruelty, announced that he would 

speedily return and take hLs head. The .superstition of Mary of Lorraine, a 
devout daughter of the church of Rome, took a diffefcnt direction ; and the 
king miglit perhaps agree with her and the priests in concluding tlmt their 
family calamity arose from the vengeance of heaven expre.ssed against him 
for hLs slowmess in extirpating heresy. At least, from the tenour of his 
nieasurcs at this time, such seems to have been his owm interpretation of 
this severe visitation. 

The statute-book at this period contains various severe denunciations 
against heresy. To argue against the pope's authority is declared punishable 
with death, and all discussion on the subject of religion is as far as possible 
prohibited. Suspected heretics are declared 'mcapable of exercising any office ; 
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nay, Buch as may even have abjured their errors of faith are still to remain 
excluded from conversation with Catholics. Fugitives for their religious 
opinions are held as condemned; all correspondence with them is prohibited, 
and rewards are offered for their discovery. 

These severe f)eniil enactments sufficiently show the sense of Cardinal 
Beaton their autlior, tliat the Piotestant opinions were penetrating deeply 
into Scotland, and could in his opinion only be eradicated by the most active 
measures. But in proportion as the severity increased the prohibited doc- 
trines seemed to gain ground: and the Scottish clergymen saw no remedy 
except in the dangerous expedient of engaging James V in a war wdth Eng- 
land, the monarch of which kingdom had led the way in the great northern 
schism of the church. 

WAli WITH IIKMIY VITI 

The situation of James V now became extremely critical. What/Cver 
might bo the king’s own moderation, there seinied almost an impossibility 
of liis remaining neutral whik* Franco and lOiigland were hastening to a 
lupturo; and there were weighty reasons foi dreading the consequoncos which- 
(‘ver party he might embrace. If he became the close and inseparable ally 
of his uncle he must comjily with that impetuous prince in all liis humours, 
alter the religious constitution of his country after the example of England, 
coiiliscate the possc'ssions of the church to tlu' prejudice of his own ideas of 
religion and justice, and discharge Beaton and other counsellors by whose 
experienced talents he had hitherto conducted his administiation. 

Ho felt also that these sacrifices which must necessarily cost him the 
esteem and tlio alliance both of hYanco and of (kuanany would bo made for 
the chance of secuiing the doubtful fri('iidshij) of an uiaJe who, amid all his 
professions of liieii(Fhij), had constantly maintained within his kingdom the 
exiled family (•! Douglas, vhom James not only peculiarly hated, but. whom, 
from their extensive connections in Scotland, he had some r(‘asoii to dread. 

The king vas warmly urged by a new embassy from Henry \’ni to come 
to a liecisive conclusion on these difficult jioints when, worn out by impor- 
tunity, lie gave a doubtful jironiise, that if the affairs of lus kingdom per- 
mitted, he would meet his uncle at York for the purposes of arranging an ami- 
cable settlement. Heniy, who thought highly of liis own arts of eloquence 
and pcrsuasicai and who appears to have founded extravagant hopes on the 
inlluence which he might ('xj)ect to gain by this personal interview, repaired 
to York and remained there for six days, expecting the arrival of King James. 
The king of Scotland, how'ever, aw^are that to meet Henry w'ithout being pre- 
parc'd to concede to him everything wdiich he desired would only precipitate 
a rupture, excused himself for not attending upon the conference; and Henry 
returned to London jiersonally offended with James and eagerly desirous of 
revenge. The chastisement of the king of Scotland became now' as favourite 
an object watli lleni>yi,s the conversion of James to his owm opinions- on re- 
ligion and politics h act previously been. 

At length, after a variety of petty incursions, the war broke out openly in 
1542; and Sir Robert l^owes, wdth the banished Douglases, entered Scotland 
,at the head of thn'c thousand cavalry. They were encountered near Haddon- 
rig by the earl^ of Huntly, to whom James had intrusted the defence of the 
border. The English w'ere defeated, and left their general and many inferior 
leaders prisoners in the hands of their enemies. Angus himself would have 
shared the same fate, but he rid himself of the knight who laid hands on him 
by employing his dagger. 
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James was highly encouraged by this fortunate commencement of tlie 
campaign; but he was now doomed to find that he had made shipwreck of 
his popularity in lending his countenance to the severities against tlie hciTtics 
and in excluding from his favour the nobility of the kingdom. The presence 
of an English army under the duke of Norfolk, which, entering the Scottish 
frontier, had burned the towns of Kelso and Roxburgh and nearly twenty 
villages, compelled him to summon an army to repel the invasion. 

THE MUTIN’! AT l-'ALA MOOR,’ SOL'W'AY MORS, AND THE DEATH OK JAMBS V 

(ir>42 A.l) ) 

The Scottish king assembled thirty thousand men under their various 
feudal leaders upon the Borough moor, and marched from thenei* against the 
enemy. But as the Scottish army halted at Fala moor, they received informa- 
tion tliat the English had retired to Berwick and dismissed the great(»r part 
of their forces. The Scottish nobles on receiving this intelligence united in 
dc'claring that the occasion of tlicir service in arms wiis endcfl, signified their 
intf'iition to attend the host no longer, and prepanid to depart with their 
respective followers. 

Till' king was deeply grieved and irritated by this unexjiected resolution. 
Tliere was, liowever, no remedy: in a Scottish feudal camp the aristocracy 
vM're omnipotent, the king’s power inendy nominal; and to have urged the 
(h.spute to an open rupture would only have incurri'd the risk of nwiving the 
sceni' of Lauder bridge in James Ill’s time. James dismissed his refractory 
army when it was about to dismiss itself, and returned so decjily moved with 
.shame and indignation that he not only lost his spirits, but hi.s health was 
obviously affoeted. 

Till' royal eounsellors endeavoured to find a ri'ini'ily for James' wounded 
feelings by appointing another attempt to bi' made against lOnglaml on the 
vest cm border, the success of which might, they hoped, obliti'rato the recol- 
lection of the mutiny at Fala. The lord Maxwell was appointed to command 
ten thousand men; but though Maxwell was himself a eouiisi'llor and favourite 
of the king, they were injudiciously composed of tlui followers of CassilLs, 
Glencairn, and other wostland nobles, amongst whom the Reformation had 
made consiileralilc progress, and wlio were pr(>i)ortiona})ly disgusted with 
the war, wliich thi'y regarded as undertaken at the instigation and to serve 
the interest of the jiapal clergy This may in i)art account for tlie extraordinary 
scene which followed. 

Maxwell’s army had assembled and advanced as far as the western border, 
when it was drawm uj) in order, and the king’s favourite, Oliver Sinclair, was 
raised on a buckler for the purpose of reading the commission intr^ting 
Lord Maxwell with the command of the army. The ill-timed introduction of 
this unpopular minion in a situation and duty so ostensible occasioned a 
belief that the conunLssion which he read was in his o^yn favour;- and-^ this 
rumour gained ground a general confusion prevailed, and many who did not 
choose to fight under the command of so unpojnilar a general began to leave 
their ranks and return homeward. 

Dacre and Musgrave, two chiefs of the English borderers who had come 
to watch the motions of the Scottish army, were witnesses of the strange and 
apparently causeless scene of confusion which it exhibited. Without knowing 
the cause, they took advantage of the effect and charged with a degree of 
courage and determination which changed the confusion of the enemy into 
and in many cases into surrender; for a great number of the cliiefs and 
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nobles [twelve hundred in all] chose rather to become the prisoners of the 
English leaders than to escape to their own country and meet the displeasure 
ofuieir offended monarch. The whole Scottish force dispersed without stroke 
of sword, and the victors made many prisoners. ^ 

King James had advanced to the border that he might earlier receive 
intelligence from the army. But when he learned the new’s of a rout so dis- 
honourable as that of Sohvay the honour of his kingdom and the reputation 
of his arms were, he thought, utterly and irredeemably lost, and his proud 
spirit refused to survive the humiliation. He removed from the border to 
Edinburgh, and from thence to Falkland, his deep melancholy still increasing 
and mixing itself with the secret springs of life. At length his powers of 
digestion totally failed. It w'as in tliLs disconsolate condition that a mes- 
senger, who came to acquaint James V that his queen, then at Linlithgow, 
was delivered of a daughter, found him to whom he bi-ought the news. “Is 
it so?" said the ('xpiring monarch, reflecting on the alliance which had placed 
the Stuart family on the throne; “then God’s wdll be done. It came with a 
lass, and will go with a lass ’’ With these words, presaging the extinction of 
his house, he maile a signal of adieu to his followers and courtiers and expired, 
Deoember 14th, 1542.^^ 

There was little to distinguish the reign of James V in an intellectual 
sense, save for the survival of certain stars of the previous reign, such as Gawain 
Douglas, Boece, and Major. Sir David Lyndsay is the only exception to the 
creative barrenness of the period, John Hellenden’s translations of Livy and 
Boece into the vernacular hardly deserving the name creation. But Lyndsay 
is a host in himself and an ornament to any period. In the history of satire 
there is hardly a mcire brilliant or vigorous wit or a more vivid portrayer of 
the exterior as well as the soul of his time. IIis Satyre of the Three Estates is 
his masterwork and lias in no sense* lost its charm or jiower by the long pas- 
sage of centuries.'^ 

Thus was Scotland, by the death of an accomplished king, having only 
attained his thirty-first year, reduced once more to one of those long minorities 
which are the bane of Ikt history, and which in the present case brought even 
more than the usual amount of misfortune. The Scots involved in a national 
war which had no national object were, upon the decease of James V, willingly 
disposed to address ILniry in a pacific tone, in which they reminded him that 
they now spoke in behalf of their infant qu(*en, his own near relation, w'ho 
could have wronged no one since she did not as yet kno\v good from evil. 

The road to the conquest of Scotland might, to a sanguine prince, appear 
to lie open; but it had been repeatedly attempted from the time of Severus 
downwards, and had never been found practicable. The impetuous temper 
of Henry VIII w'as, therefore, forced to stoop to the pilan adopted by Edward 
I ere the death of the Maid of Norway compelled his ambition to wear a sterner 
and more undisguised shape. A matrimonial alliance betwixt the young 
heiress of Scotland and his son, afterwards Edward VI, promised the English 
monarch all the advantages of conquest without either risk or odium. With 
tiiis purpose he k('pt his eyes bent earnestly on the affairs of Scotland, to seize, 
as fast as they should occur, all means of furthering so desirable an object. 

ARRAN regent: UNDER THE SWAY OF CARDINAL BEATON 

The government of the kingdom was claimed by the late prime minister, 
Cardinal Beaton, in virtue of a testament of the deceased king, which, how- 
ever, was universally regarded as a forgery perpetrated by ^t 
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churchman.' He had, as before mentioned, succeeded his uncle, the turbulent 
jirchbishop of Glasgow, in James’ councils, and was esteemed the author of 
most of the deceased king’s unpopular measures, especially those in persecution 
of heresy. The nobles w'ho had no mind to perpetuate the power under which 
they had long groaned unanimously rejected the claim, and preferred that of 
the earl of Arran, representative of the house of Hamilton, and next heir to 
the Scottish crown, who was recognised accordingly as regent. Beaton was 
made prisoner by order of the regent. 

The king of England manifested the most eager and impetuous desire that 
the person of the infant queen should be delivered into his custody; but at 
last consented she should be suffered to remain in Scotland till she attained 
the age of ten years. 

Cardinal Beaton as leader of the Roman Catholic party, and both in office 
and in talents head of the churchmen, was the devoted friend of France and 
the no less determined enemy of England. By lavishing money which his 
luimcrous church preferments furnished in great store, by awakening all the 
ancient prejudices against England, and by dw(‘lling on the imprudent tena- 
city with which Henry had clung to the rejected articles of the treaty, he con- 
trivi'd to unite a large and powerful body of tlie nobles, comprehending Argyll, 
iluntly, and Botliwell, in opposition to the English alliance. A great num- 
ber of the barons, chiefly from jealousy of the national independence, joined 
tile same party; and the regent himself, after showing a vacillation of temper 
which in a less serious matter w'ould have been ludicrous, threw himself at 
last into the arms of the cardinal, and, wuthin eight days after he had ratified 
rli(‘ marriage treaty, renounced the friendship of Henry and declared himself 
tor the French interest. This change in Arran’s politics w'as attended with 
ii corresponding alteration in his religion, for he had hitherto pretended great 
respect for the doctrines of the Reformation, and now he consented to every 
measure yiroposed by the cardinal for its suyiprossion. 

Henry was not to be trifled with in this manner wdth impunity. Resent- 
ment at w'hat he termed the Scottish breach of faith prompted him to a vin- 
dictive invasion by sea and land: a strong army uniler the earl of Hertford 
was einbarki'd in a numerous fleet. He took the Scots by suryirise, landed 
m the Firth May 4th, 1544, plundered Edinburgh and the adjacent country, 
and thus destroyed for a time the lOnglish influence 'with the Scottish nobles. 
A .series of di'structive inroads on the frontier only aclilcd to the unpopularity 
of Henry with the people of Scotland. Even Angus the guest, pensioner, 
and brother-in-law of Henry by his marriage with the widowed queen of 
James IV, renounced the English monarch’s friciulship during the course of 
these ravages, and was distinguished by the share he took in an action by 
which they were in some (legree revenged.' 

The savage temper of Henry VIII no more strongly appears than in the 
directions which, on the 10th of April, 1544, he tran^iitted through a 
despatch of the privy council to the carl of Hertford. After observing that the 
^and attempt on Scotland 'W’as delayed for a season, they command him, in 
tne niean time, to make an inroad into Scotland, “ there to put all to fire and 
sword to bum Edinburgh town, and to raze and deface it when you have 
sacked it and gotten what you can out of it, as that it may remain for ever 
M memory of the vengeance of God lighted upon it for their falsehood 

In 1^0 what you can,” continue they, "out of hand and without 

aiuf ^*^**^g to beat down and overthrow the castle, sack Holyrood House, 
^ *8 many towns and villages about Edinburgh as ye conveniently can; 

[' Iffiime Browa/ aajs that tbere can be little doubt that Beaton forged this will.] 

H. W.— vox., x-gf, B 
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sack Leith, and bum and subvert it, and all the rest, putting man, woman, and 
child to fire and sword, without exception, when any resistance shall be 
made against you; and this done, pass over to the Fife land, and extend 
like extremities and destructions in all towns and villages whereunto ye 
may reach conveniently, not forgetting, amongst all the rest, so to spoil 
and turn upside down the cardinal’s town of St. Andrews, as the upper stone 
may be the nether, and not one stick stand by another, sparing no creature 
alive within the same, specially such as cither in friendship or blood be allied 
to the cardinal.” “This journey,” the despatch goes on to state, “shall 
.succeed most to his majesty’s honour.”'’ 

Never before had Scotland been so ruthlessly pillaged. In Hume Brown’s ^ 
words: “The ruins of the abbeys of K('lso, Mclrosci, Dryburgh, and Colding- 
ham was the work of Hertford’s miscellaneous host and not of the followers 
of John Knox, as till recent years was the accepted tradition of Scottish 
history.”® 

THE MARTYRDOM OF WUSHART AND THE MURDER OF BEATON 

Cardinal Beaton had not reached the summit of affairs without making 
many private enemies as well as acquiring the hatred of those w’ho considered 
him as the prime opponent of the Protestant church, and author of the death 
of those revered characters who had suffered for heresy. A recent instance of 
this kind pcrjietrated under Beaton’s own eye was marked with unusual 
atrocity. A Protestant preacher, named George Wishart, born of a good 
family and respected f()rolo([uence,l(‘arning,an(l for a gentleness and sweetness 
of disposition which made liim universally esteeiiKMl, had distinguished him- 
self much by preaching the reformed doclriiK's. Even the regc'iit declined to 
proceed against him or to commission lay judges to sit upon his trial. The 
cardinal, however, having tr(‘acherously got his jierson into his hands, pro- 
ceeded to arraign the prisont’r of hen'sy before an ecckisiastical court, by 
whom he was tried, found guilty, and contleiimed to the stake. Beaton 
himself sat in state to behohl the execution of the sentence from the walls of 
the castle of St. Andrews, before which it took place. 

When Wishart came forth to die, and beheld the author of his misfor- 
tunes reposing in pomp upon the battlements to witness his torments he said 
to those around, either from a conviction that the country would not long 
abide the cardinal’s violence, or Ironi that spirit of prescience said sometimes 
to inspire the words of those wdio are standing betwixt time and eternity, 
“ See yonder proud man ; I tell you that in a brief space ye shall see him flung 
out on yonder rainjiart with infani}^ and scorn equal to the pomp and dignity 
with which he now occupies it ” The martyr died with the utmost patience 
and bravery, ami it is jirobable his words did not fall to the ground. 

' Meantime the cardinal, con.scious of the danger in which he stood in a coun- 
try where men’s syords did not w^ait the sanction of legal .sentence to exact 
vengeance for real or supposed injuries, u.sually dwelt in the castle of St. An- 
drews, which stood on a peninsula overhanging the sea and was strongly 
fortified. There wore workmen employed to repair and strengthen the 
defences of the place at the very time that a desperate and irritated enemy 
contrived the death of the bishop within its precincts. Norman Leslie, called 
m^ter of Rothes, nourished deep resentment against the cardinal for some 
private cause ; and associating with him about fifteen men who shared his 
sentiments for sundry reasons, they surprised the castle at the break of day, 
expelled the garrison, and murdered the object of their enmity with many 
circumstances of cruelty.® 
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Leslie and Carmichael throwing themselves furiously upon their victim 
who earnestly implored mercy stabbed him repeatedly. But Melville, a 
milder fanatic, who professed to murder not from passion but religious 
duty, reproved their violence. “This judgment of God,” said he, “ought 
to be executed with gravity, although in secret”; and presenting the point of 
his sword to the bleeding prelate he called on him to repent of his wicked 
courses, and especially of the death of the holy Wishart, to avenge whose 
innocent blood they were now sent by God. “Ueiuember,” said he, “that 
the mortal stroke I am now about to deal is not the mereenary blow of a hired 
assassin, but the just vengeance which hath fallen on an obstinate and cruel 
enemy of Christ anil the Holy Gospel.” On his saying this, he repeatedly 
passed his sw'ord through the body of his unresisting victim, who sunk down 
from the chair to which he had retreated and instantly exjiired. 

The alarm had now risen in thi' town; thi* (‘omrnon bi'll was rung, and the 
citizens, with their provost, running in confused crowils to tlii' side of the 
fosse, demanded admittance, crying out that they must instantly apeak 
witli my lord cardinal. They were an.swered from the battli'inents, that it 
would be b(‘tter for them to disperse, as he wliom they calk'd for could not 
come to them, and would not trouble the world any longer This, however, 
only irritated them the more, and being urgent thal they would speak with 
him, Norman Loslii' re])roved them as unreasonable fools who desired an 
aiiilienee of a di'ad man; and dragging the body to the spot, hung it by a 
slieet over tlu' wall, naked, ghastly, and bleeding from its recent wounds. 
“There,” said he, “there is your God; and now that ye are satisfied get you 
homo to your houses,” a eomrnand which the p(‘0])lo instantly obeyed. 

Thus jx'iislied Cardinal David Beaton, the most powi'rful opponent of 
the reforiiK'd ndigion in Seotland, by an act which somi' authors, I'von in the 
present day, havi* scrupled to call murder. To these writers lh(‘ secret and 
long-c()iiimu(Ml correspondence of tlie conspirators willi I'higland w^as un- 
known. ;i circumstance peihajis to be regret led, as it ^^ould liavi* .s})ared some 
idle and angry reasoning. 

By its ili.'^closure we luive been enabled to trace tlie siti’cI history of thi'se 
iniijuitous times, and it may now be pronounced without fear of contra- 
diction that the assassination of Bi'aton w’as no sudden event, arising simply 
out of indignation for the fate of Wishart; but an act of long-projected 
murder, encouraged, if not originated, by the li^nghsh monarch, and, so far 
as the princijial conspirators were coneernod, committed from })rivate and 
mercenary considerations ' 

Till* murderers of Beaton now sliut them.selves up in the castle of St. 
Andrews to undergo siege. Here th(*y were joimal by many who were in 
dangiT of being accused of complicity. Among thcs(‘ strangely w'as John 
Tviiox. For fourteen months the castle withstood siege. The murderers had 
been declared traitors, and the idea of an English alliance ri'jected by thi' 
estates meeting at lOdinburgh June lOth, 1540. Henry A ill died in January, 
‘^n^ljfraneis I March 31st, 1547. 

' Tlie new French king, Henry IT, brother of Mary of Lorraine, sent a 
Trench fleet to reduce the castle still held by its garrison of one hundred and 
hfty. After bombardment the garrison accepted terms, July 21st, by wdiich 
they Were to be exiled, but otherwise set free. But on surrendering they 
were taken to France, and the gentlemen immured in prison, while their 
hunblor follows were sent to the galleys. Among these latter was John 
• o y^hm l^Yance chained to an oar, and who later was her bitterest enemy 
»n Scotland.'^ 
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THE DISASTER AT PINKIE AND THE MARRIAGE ALLIANCE WITH FRANCE 

(1547 A D.) 

Even the death of Beaton, though hLs most inveterate political adversary, 
did not benefit the cause of Hen^ 5 ^ Tlie cardinal’s place, both as primate 
and as counsellor of the regent, was supplied by a natural brother of the earl 
of Arran, John Hamilton, abbot of Paisley, who, from possessing a superior 
firmness of mind, exercised much influence over his brother, and was as de- 
voted a friend to France and the Catholic cause as the murdered cardinal 
liad been during his lifetime. 

So stood the English interests in Scotland, which had been ruined by the 
impetuous rudeness of Henry VIII. But in emulative prosecution of the war 
betwixt England and Scotland, tlie duke of Somerset, protector of England, 
entered the eastern marclu's at the head of an anny. Prudence and delay 
would probably have placed the victory in tlie hands of the Scots. But the 
military testament of Robert Bruce was once more forgotten, and the Scots 
with national impetuosity abandoned the vantage ground to fight for the 
victory whicli time and patience would have given them without risk. 

The battle of Pinkie on September 10th, 1547, as described in our history 
of England, ended without either a long or bloody conflict. The English 
horsemen pursued the chase almost to the gates of Edinburgh with unusual 
severity, and many of tlie fugitives were drowned in the l^sk which was swelled 
with the tide. The \\hole space between the field of battle and the capital 
was strewn with dead bodies and with the weapons which the fugitives had 
thrown away in their flight. 

Yet this great batth' was followed by no corresponding effects, for the 
duke of Soniersc-t having garrisoned and fortified the town of Haddington 
and received the coinjiulsory submiasion of some of the border chiefs, with- 
drew to England with his victorious anny. On the other hand, the loss of 
the battle, as it threw' the ScottLsh nation into despair, comiielled them in a 
manner to seek the assistance of France.' An assembly of nobles met at 
Stirling when it was agrec'd that the eflicient support of their T]>cient ally 
should be purchasi'd by ofTeriiig the hand of their young queen in marriage 
to the dauphin of France. They eonsented voluntarily to place her person 
in the hands of Henry II, the father of her bridegroom, on condition that he 
would furnish the Scottish nation with immediate and powerful assistance 
to recover Haddington and such other places as the English had garrisoned, 
and to defend the rest of the kingdom in case of a repetition of the invasions. 
The liberal terms thus freely offered to France w'ore the more surprising as 
the estates of Scotland had recently shown insurmountable reluctance to 
place similar confidence in Henry Mil. But from the prejudices created 
by a thousand years of war the Scottish and the English nations w'erc inspired 
wdth a jealousy of ^ach other wdiich did not exist in either country against 
other foreigners. 

Henry II of France caught at so favourable an opportunity of acquiring 
a new kingdom for his son. Six thousand veteran troops, under Montalambert, 
the sieur d’Ess6, were instantly despatched to Scotland, and it was in the 
camp which they fonned before Haddington that the articles of the royal 
marriage were finally adjusted. The queen-regent used the utmost of her 
art ana address, and no woman of her time possessed more, in order to gaiii 

W [' The French gained more by the defeat of their allies than the English by their victory. 
BC. Robertson.'^] 
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over the opinions of such as could be influenced, and intimidate those who 
could not be so won. The regent, earl of Arran, was induced to consent by 
a grant from Henry II to accept the French title of duke of Chatelherault, 
with a considerable pension from the same country. The opposition of meaner 
persons was silenced by very intelligible threats of violence from men tliat 
were extremely likely to keep their word; the fear of the French arms, amongst 
which they held their councils, imposed silence on others; and the person of 
the infant queen Mary, suitably attendetl, was sent over to France by the 
same fleet which had escorted d’Essd and his troops to Scotland.’ And thus, 
ere Mary knew w^hat the word meant, she w'as bestowcid in marriage \ipon a 
sickly and silly boy, a lot which might be said to begin her calamities. 

MARY OF LORHAINK RKrOMKR RKCJENT 0554 A 1) ) 

The queen-dowager having nerfected this great match in favour of the 
king of France, her kinsman, became naturally desirous of obtaining the 
interim administration of Scotland until her daughter should allaiii the years 
of discretion. For this pur})ose she dealt with the indoh'nt and indecisive 
<'arl of Arran for a cession of the regency. An augiiKaited pension from 
France, liigh honours to himself and his friends, wctc* liberally promised, 
together w itli a jiublic acknowledgment of his right as next heir to the Scottish 
throne. He finally made th(‘ sacrifice reejmred of him, and aware iierhaps of 
his ow'n unpopularity, resigned to the superior firmness of Mary of Guise 
[or, as she is more often called, Mary of Lorraiiu'l the regency of Scotland 
April 12lh, 1554. 

Meanwhile the (jueen-mother showed vigour and determination. With 
the assistance of d’Ess^’s French troops slie n'took Iladilington from the 
English, October 14th, 1549, and drove out other i)otty garrisons which they 
had established after the battle of riiiki(‘. This warfare, though the actions 
wore on a small scale, w'as uncommonly sanguinary. Many of the English 
officers had commithxl insolencies and atrocities during tlu'ir hour of success 
which the Scots could not forgive; and not only did the latter themselves 
refuse quart(T to the English, but there were instances of their jiurchasing 
English prisyners from the French, merely, like Indian sa\ag(\s, to have the 
]>leasure of jiuttirig them to death. After so much exjuaidituni of blood and 
treasure the Scots were included in the Treaty of Boulogne, .March 24th, 1550, 
betwixt France and England, which amitl civil discord and party faction 
the (‘arl of Warwick, now at the head of the* lOnglish affairs, was glad to 
accede to. 

Tlie queen-regent of Scotland in her new ac(]uisitK)n of power had one 
great disadvantage. She was a French woman, and wiiile she was in truth 
desirous of serving her country and sovereign she found it very difficult to 
convince the people of Scotland that she was not willing to sacrifice the inter- 
ests of the country wiiich she ruled to that of which sh(‘#\’as the native.* The 
-auxiliary army of d’Esse did not leave Scotland w’lthout a renewal of the 
hostile disposition which had on former occasions arisen between the French 
troops and the Scots, to whose assistance they had been sent. The Scots 
and french fought in the streets of Edinburgh, in wiiich skirmish the lord 

.j . ’ Kaex,® tlie stern apostle of Protestantism, says, that “some were corrupted with buds 
deceived with flattering promises, and some for fear w'crc eoinpelled to consent, 
Ptench souldicrs were officers of arms in that parliament The lord of Buccleuch, a 
many G — d's wounds, said tliat they that did not assent should do worse, 
now »“i arrived in France, Henry II exclaimed. “France and Scotland are one nation 
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provost of the town and the governor of the castle were both slain. Peace 
was restored with the utmost difficulty; but their having been guilty of such 
an insult in the capital of their ally added greatly to the growing unpopularity 
of the auxiliaries. 

Mary of Lorraine, out of a natural affection to her nation, hoped to serve 
the intcrosta of France now engaged in war with Spain and England, by em- 
broiling Scotland in the quarrel. But although she contrived without much 
trouble to effect a breach of the peace l)(‘twoen two countries which w^ore 
equally jealous and irritable, yet the Scottish nation, taught by experience, 
entered into the contest as a defen.sive w'ar only; neither could the urgency 
of Le Crocq, who coininanded the French troops, nor the entreaties of the 
queen-regent prevail on them to set a fc>ot on English ground. 

Meanwhile the marriage of the young queen of Scots to the dauphin w'as 
solemnly celebrate<l, April 24th, 1558, and that union Ix'tweeii France and 
Scotland achieved so far as depended upon the execution of the marriage 
treaty. But by this time the subject of religion had become so interesting 
as to have greater weight in the scale of national policy than at any former 
period.'’ 

I'llK EARLY CAREER (jF .TOIIV KNOX 

The removal ol B(‘aton, the representative of the ohi cause, was immedi- 
ately followed by the eiitraiici' of .lolm Knox, th(‘ represi^ntative of the new; 
for among the refugees who tied to the casth' of St Andrews to escape the 
vengeance of the prelacy tlu' future refornuM was one. As th(' biography of 
this remarkable man constitutes so large a portion of the history of the Scot^ 

tish Reformation, a brief notice of 
him in this plac(‘ may not be un- 
noc(‘ssary 

John Knox was born [at Had- 
dington, th(‘ county town of East 
Lothian] in the year 1505. He 
was of humble parentage. Ids an- 
cestors having been rrlcdners of 
the house of Hailes; and as such 
they rendered Icaidal military ser- 
vice to the first earls of Bothwell. 
Being destined for the church, 
John, at the age of sixtei'ii, was 
sent to the university of Glasgow, 
where after the u^ual course of 
study he regented; he also a})pear.s 
to have studied at the university 
of St. Andrews Before he had 
naiched the canonical age of twenty 
five heA\as admitted into priest’s 
orders, but an anxious spirit of doubt and in(]uiry prevented him from en- 
tering into the public duties of his office, and these investigations continued 
till his thirty-eighth year when, from serious deliberate conviction, he became 
a Protestant. A choice so considerately made was but the starting-point 
of action, upon which he entered wdth all his characteristic ardour; and as 
the companion of Wishart he exposed himself to all the dangers with which 
that martyr’s career wius continually surrounded 

Being now obnoxious to the clergy, both as an apostate priest and a 
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Protestant, he took refuge in the castle of St. Andrews, after the murder 
of ^aton, and during the siege that followed he was unanimously invited 
by the garrison to become their minister. He trembled and wept at the 
responsibility of those sacred duties which he was now to discharge for the 
first time, and only submitted after much importunity. In this way he com- 
menced his great mission as a national religious reformer, and the commence- 
ment was characterised by the same heroic qualities that pervaded his whole 
life to the close. An unbending reprover of guilt wherever it might be found, 
lie denounced the excesses of the garrison, when such a proceeding exposed 
him not only to hatred but personal danger. 

He entered into no compromise with apparently trivial observances of the 
church of Rome; but condemned them all as inlets of error and incentives to 
idolatry. The contrast of such preaching to that of his preflccessors arrested 
the people even in his first sermon, and they justly observed, “Others hewed 
at th(* branches of papistry, but he strikes at the root to destroy the 
whole.” 

On the surrender of the castle of St. Andrews, .John Knox bore a full share 
of those liardships with which the unfortunate gammon was visited; for in 
express violation of the treaty of suirender he was, as we liave sijcn, sent to 
the P'rench galleys, where he laboured as a chained ff‘lori for nineteen montlis. 
His eajitivity miglit indeed have been fierpetual, but for tht‘ kind interposition 
of lOdw’arJ VI, through w'liicli he was set at liberty. After this Knox went to 
pjigland wdu'ie his services were so highly appreciated as one of Cranmer’s 
itiiKTunt prcaeliers that he was appointed one of the royal chaplains, and 
templed to settle in p]ngland by the offer of tli(* bishotiric of Rochester. But 
not d(‘eining the ('ihurch of P]ngland as yet suffieiently reformed he rejected 
the application, and continued to labour as a humble missionary until the ac- 
cession of Mary; and the persecution which followed obliged him, in 1554, to 
escape to France. 

In the following year he ventured to return to Scotland; hut his preaching 
oeciisioned such a stir in P^dinburgh that he was cited to appear before a 
clerical tribunal to be tried as an heretic. lie attended the summons; but 
justly ajiprelieiisive of consequences, and w^arned by foiriier acts of treachery, 
the fncMitls of Knox accompanied him in such iiuiiibers that his terrified 
judges fail(‘d to appear, and he continued undiKtuil)(‘d a little longer, when 
h(‘ was once more obliged to leave the country.' Ufion bis dejiarture the 
clergy leiiewed their citation; and after a mock trial eoiidemned him to the 
flames, and solemnly burned him in effigy at tli(‘ cross of lOdinburgh. But 
Knox himself was safe in CJeneva, abiding his tiiiu*, wliich arrived in May, 
loot), when the religious contest was about to b(‘ decided by other w'eapons 
than those of reasoning and ridicule. 

^ Pile Scottish nobles who afterw'ards w'cre know’ri as the “ lords of the 
Congregation,” w'ere well aware of tlic strength which Knox would impart 
to their cause from his well-tried energy, takuits, and yxyiular n'putation, and 
accordingly they invited him to return and co-operate w ith them, pledging 
themselves to hazard their lives and fortunes in tli(* establishment of the 
reformation in Scotland He complied with the call; and thus, at the ad- 
vanced age of fifty-four, and with a constitution naturally wTak and impaired 
by many haj’dships, Joliri Knox may be properly said to have; commenced that 
task for which his wiiole life had been a period of training Perhaps there 

J’ Judgine with all charity, it must be admitted that while his writings had all 

zeal, his conduct betrayed some want of the ardent courage, of the martyr — iyt- 
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is no record in history of any individual who began a great national work 
BO late in life and yet accomplished so much. The mere return of Knox to 
Scotland was the trumpet-signal for the commencement of action.^ 

THE REGENT AND THE REFORMERS 

Since the death of Cardinal Beaton there had been no attempt to turn 
the force of the existing laws against the growth of heresy. Hamilton the 
archbishop of Saint Andrews, though said to lead a life too irregular for a 
churchman, was more gentle and moderate than his predecessor, Beaton; and 
the queen-mother was too prudent and too well acquainted with the state' 
of Scotland and the temper of the people to engage of her own accord in a 
struggle with so powerful a sect as the reformers, who now assumed the name 
of the Congregation. But wlien her daughter l)ecame queen of France the 
celebrated duke of Guise and the cardinal of Lorraine urged upon their sister 
the regent the absolute duty and necessity of rooting out the Scottish heresy. 
For this they had more reasons than mere zeal for tlie Catholic religion, 
though theirs w’as of the warmest temperature. 

Mary of England died November 17th, 1558; and the land had again 
adopted the Protestant faith under her sister Elizabeth. The Catholics were 
not disposed to consider tliis great princess as a legitimate sovereign, but 
rather as the adulierous daughter of Henry VIII by Anne Boleyn his con- 
cubine, for whose sake he had broken the bonds of matrimony with Queen 
Catherine, and cast away the filial obedience due to the see of Rome. Failing 
Elizabeth, Mary queen of Scotland was heir of England in right of her grand- 
mother Margaret, tlie sister of Henry VIII. In the eyes of all true Catholics, 
she had not only a contingent but an immediate claim to succeed her name- 
sake in the government. This title ofTered the most splendid visions to the 
two brothers of the house of Guise, who aimed at nothing less than subjecting 
England itself to the sway of their niece by means of the English Catholics, a 
numerous and powerful body. 

But this could only be accomplished by gaining for the Scottish queen the 
credit of a faitliful nursing-mother of the church, in destroying th:it; branch 
of the great northern heresy which had raised its head in the kingdom of Scot- 
land. She could not with consistency claim the character of a sound Catholic, 
a person likely to r(*-establish Catholicism in England while the exercise of 
the reformed religion was publicly permitted in the realm which was properly 
her own. 

Mary’s mother the (lueen-regent was therefore against her better judg- 
ment urged to pick a quarrel wdlh the reformers in Scotland, and she involved 
herself by the attc'iiqit in a train of consequences which poisoned all the 
future tranquillity of her regency and her life. The pretext was taken from 
some insults offered by the Protestants to the images of the Catholic faith, 
and particularly to hiaiiit Giles, patron of the metropolis, whose effigy was 
first thrown into the North Loch, and then burned. 

To chastise this insolence various among the most noted popular preachers 
were summoned to appear before the queen-regent and the bishops and to un- 
der^ their trial as authors of the sedition. The preachers resolved to attend; 
and that they might do so with safety they availed themselves of a custom 
in Scotland (a right barbarous one) by which a person accused was wont to 
appear at the bar with as many friends as were willing to stand by him and 
defend his cause. The time was propitious; for a band of western gentlemen, 
aealous Protestants, were returning homeward from military services on the 
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border and willingly appeared in arms for the protection of tlieir pastors 
They were in vain charged by proclamation to depart from the city. On the 
contrary they assembled, themselves and with little reverence forced themselves 
into the queen’s presence, then sitting in council with the bishops. 

Chalmers of Gadgirth, a bold and zealous man, spoke in the name of the 
rest: “Madam, we know that tills proclamation is a device of the bishops and ‘ 
of that bastard (the primate of Saint Andrews) that stands beside you. We 
avow to God that ere we yield we will make a day of it These idle drones 
oppress us and our tenants, and now they seek t he lives of our ministers, and 
our own. Shall we suffer this any longer? No, madam, it shall not be.” 
As he concluded, every man put on his steel bormet. The queen-regent was 
compelled to have recourse to fair words and entreaties, for little less was to be 
apprehended than the present massacre of the Roman Catholic churchmen. 
But by the queen’s discharging the proclamation, and using gentle and kind 
words to Gadgirth and his companions, the danger was averUid for the present. 

The Scottish Protestants savr their advantage, and were encouraged to 
further boldness. They made a [lopular tumult by attacking a |;)rocession of 
churchmen which paraded through the streets of the eit}-. 'riie images, 
which the insurgents termed Dagon and B(‘l, wen^ dashed to pieces in con- 
tempt and derision: as for the churchmen, \ve may take John Knox’s word,y 
“that there was a sudden affray amongst them, for down goeth the crosses, 
off goeth the surplices, round caps, and cornets with the crowns; the gray- 
friars gaped, the blackfriars blew, the priests panted and fled, and happy 
w’as he who first got to the house, for such a sudden fray came never among 
the generation of antichrist wnthin the realm before ” 

This wiis the wild proceeding of a rabble; but an association and bond 
entered into by the principal pcrsoiLS of the Congregation, bound them to 
defend their ministers, and assert the rights of hearing and preaching the 
Gosfxjl.'"' 

THE FIRST covenant: tub lords of the congregation (1557 A.D.) 

()n the 3rd of December, 1557, that memorable bond or covenant was 
drawn uj) which henceforth united the Protestants under one great association 
which was subscribed to immediately by their principal .supporters, and could 
not be deserted without something like apostasy. It described in no mild 
or measured terms the bishops and ministers of the' Romish church as mem- 
bers of Satan, w^ho sought to destroy the gospel of Christ and his followers, 
and declared that they felt it to be their duty to strive in their Master’s cause 
even unto death — certain as they w'ere of victory in him. For this purpose 
it declared that they had entered into a solemn jjromise in the presence of 
God and his Congregation, to set forward and establish with their whole 
powder and substance his blessed Word — to labour to have faithful min- 
isters — to defend them at the peril of their lives and goods against all tyranny; 
and it concluded by anathematising their adversaries, and denouncing ven- 
geance against all the superstition, idolatry, and abominations of the papal 
church. 

This bond, which was draw'll up at Edinburgh, received the signatures 
of the earls of Glencairn, Argyll, Morton, Lord Lome, Erskine of Dun, and 
others. It was evidently an open declaration of war against the es- 
teblished religion; toleration and compromise were at an end, and their next 
step showed that the Congregation — for so the reformers now named them- 
selves— were determined to commence their proceedings in earnest. They 
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passed a resolution declaring '' that in all parishes of the realm the conunon 
prayer (by which was meant the service book of Edward VI) should be read 
weekly, on Sunday and other festival days, in the parish churches, with the 
lessons of the Old and New Testament, conformed to the book of conunon 
prayer; and that if the curates of parishes be qualified they shall be caused 
to read the same;^' but if they refuse, then the most qualified in the parish 
were directed to supply their place. It was resolved at the same time that 
“doctrine, preaching, and interpretation of the Scripture be used privately in 
quiet houses, avoiding great conventions of the people thereto, until such time 
as God should move the prince to grant public preaching by true and faithful 
ministers.” 

These resolutions the lords of the (Congregation proceeded to put into 
execution in such places as were under their power. The earl of Argyll en- 
couraged Douglas, his chaplain, to pn^ach openly in lus house; other barons 
imitated his example; an invitation was addr(‘ssed to Knox (November, 1558), 
requesting his immediate jiresence amongst th(‘m, and a deep alarm seized 
the whole body of tlu' Roman clergy. 

They represented, not unreasonably, tlie declarations of the Congregation 
and their subsequent conduct as acts liordiMing u])on treason; the Roman 
faith, they said, was still the established religion of the state, it enjoyed the 
sanction of tlic law, and the protection of the sovereign, and it w^as now 
openly attacked, and attempted to be subverted by a private association of 
men who, although no ways recognised by the constitution, had assumed the 
[lower of legislation. To w'hat this might grow it was difficult to say, but it 
was impossible to view so bold a denunciation of the national religion with- 
out apprehension and dismay. 

These rernonst ranches were addressed to the (lueen-regent at that critical 
season when the marriage between her daughter and the dauphin, although 
proposed in the Scottish [larhaiuent, had not been fully agreed to. It was 
necessary for her to manage matters warily wfith the principal nobles, and 
she expressed a sti'adfast disinclination to all extreme measures against the 
(Congregation. The archbishop of St.. Andrew^s also, a prelate whose f*haracter 
partook nothing of cruelty, though liis morals were loose and d.jpraved, 
addressed an admonitory letter to Argyll, persuading him to dismiss his 
heretical chaplain, promising to su])ply his place with a lixirned and Catholic 
instructor, complaining of the reproaches to which his ecclesiastical lenity 
had exposed him, and insinuating that repeated provocatioas might compel 
him, as the spiritual guardian of the church, to adopt a severer course (March, 
1558). Nor was it long befon* this severity w’^as cxpiirienced, although there 
seems good ground tor Ix'heviiig that the prelate was innocent of having 
instigated it.‘ 


MAUT\RI)OM t)F MYLN : THE PARTIES IN ARMS 

The first to sutTer wuvs a priest over eighty years old, Walter Myln (or Mill), 
who had adopted the doctrines of the reformers and been condemned as a 
heretic in Beaton’s day. He had however escaped, and now felt encouraged 
to resume his preaching. He was seized and condemned at St. Andrews. 
The clergy found him guilty, but there was difficulty in securing a secular 
jud^ to sentence him. This was at last secured, and he was burned April 
28th, 1558. He perished with great courage.® 

“As for myself,” said he, “I am fourscore and two years old and cannot 
live long by the course of nature, but a hundred better sliall rise out of the 
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ashes of my bones, and I trust in God I am the last tliat shall suffer death in 
Scotland for this cause.” And his prophetic wishes were fulfilled; he was the 
last in that country of the army of martyrs [until the martyrs to Episcopacy 
in the reign of James II]. 

This cruel and iniquitous execution was viewed by the people with horror 
and excited the utmost indignation in the leaders of the Congregation. They 
remonstrated in firm terms to the queen-regent, and when this princess assured 
them that she was no party to such sanguinary procecnlin^ their whole 
animosity was directed against the clergy. lOniissaries commissioned by the 
reformers travelled through the country, exiiosing the siijicrstition, wicked- 
ness, and injastice of such conduct; many of the lesser barons and the greater 
part of the towns joined the party; a majority of the people declared them- 
selves ready to support the cause, and the Protestant hu'ds presented an 
address to the dowager, in which they claimed redress at her hands “of tie 
imjust tyranny used against them by those called the estate ecclesiastical.”*' 

Mary of Lorraine’s government continued to he still furth(*r embarrassed 
by the zeal with which her brothers of Lorraine' continued to press in the 
iilost urgent manner the adoption of violeuil ine^asurevs against the Protestants. 
In compliance with instructions from France the qiiesm, forg(‘tful ot the violent 
scene with Chalmers of Gadgirth, again summoned tin' Protestant preachers 
to appear before a court of justice to be held at Stirling on the 10th of May, 
looO Again the zeal of the Congregation convoki'd a sj^^'cios of insurrection- 
ary army to protect their minisicTs, \vl\ieh assembled at P(Tth,then animated 
by tlie preachings of John Knox. The queen-regent foresaw the danger 
which impended, and a si'cond time apiK*arod to riitreat from her purpose, 
and engaged to put a stop to the prosecution of tlie ininisterH. 

Through the whole eventful scene the subtlety of tlui queen-dowager 
made it manifest that she adoptixl and acted uj)on the fatal maxim that no 
faith was to be kept with heretics. The Protestants had no sooner dispersed 
their levies than the queen caused the actions against their preachers to bo 
anew insisted on, and upon the non-ayipearanco of the parties cited, sentence 
of outlawry was pronounced against th(*ni. 

The Protestants were incensed by this duyilicity of the queen; and after 
a vehement discourse by John Knox against the idolatry of the popish wor- 
ship, and a casual brawl which followed Ix'twuxt an imjiudcnt priest and a 
petulant boy, the minds of the auditors were so much inflamed that they de- 
stroyed, first the church in which the sermon had been jii (‘ached, and then 
the other churches and monasteries of Perth, bn'aking to fragments the oma- 
ments and images, and pillaging the supplies of provisions which the monks 
had provided in great quantity. 

The (yucen in the mean time had drawui together lu'r French soldiery, and 
still more deeply irritated by the late proceedings of llie multitude prepared 
to march upon Stirling, and from thence to P(Tth, before the lords of the 
Congregation could assemble their va.ssals. But she haci to deal with prudent 
ancl active men, w'ho were not willing a second time to bo cheated into terms 
which might be kept or broken at the n'gent’s pleasure. They assembled 
their forces so speedily that they could with contidence face Mary of Lorraine 
and her army, though above seven thousand strong. Still, the principal 
Protestant nobles thought it best to come to an agreement with the queen- 
^gent rather than hurry the nation into a civil war. They agreed to admit 
Mary of Lorraine into Perth on condition that her French troops should not 
approach within three miles of the city; that no one should be prosecuted 
on account of the recent disturbances, and that all matters in debate between 
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the government and the lords of the Congregation should be left to the con- 
sideration of parliament. No sooner, however, had this treaty been adjusted 
than the queen broke its conditions by displacing the magistrates of Perth 
and garrisoning the town with six hundred men. She endeavoured to palliate 
this breach of faith by alleging that these troops did not consist of native 
Frenchmen, but of Scotsmen under French pay. Far from receiving this 
evasion as a good argument the earl of Argyll and Lord James Stuart retired 
to St. Andrews (June 3rd), and were there met by the earl of Menteith, the 
laird of Tullibardino, and other professors of their religion. 

Although in an archiepiscopal tk'c, and threatened by the primate that 
if he ventured to ascend his pulpit he should be saluted with a shower of mus- 
ket-balls, John Knox boldly preached before the Congregation and animated 
their resolution of defending their freedom of conscience. As it appeared 
plain that the violation of the treaty of Perth would once more put the lords 
of the Congregation in arms, the queen on her part endeavoured to seize an 
advantage by superior alacrity. She was again disappointed, although she 
early put her troops, now amounting to about three thousand men in the 
pay of France, into motion against St. Andrews, whither the principal re- 
formers had retreated. 

The lords of the Congregation boldly determined to meet the queen-mother 
in the field; and though they set out from St. Andrews with only one huntlreil 
horse, yet ere they had marched ten miles they were joined by such numbers 
as enabled them to remonstrate with the queen rather than to petition for 
indemnity. Mary of Lorraine again resorted to the duplicity with which she 
was but too familiar. She obtained a pacification, but it was only on the 
condition that she should transport her French soldiery to the southern side 
of the firth; and she agreed to send commissioners to St. Andrews to settle 
on conditions of fK'ace. The FrenchiiK'n were accordingly withdrawn for 
the time; but, with her usual insincerity, the queen altogether neglected to 
send the commissioners, or take any steps for the establishment of a solid 
composition. 

The conseciuences were that the Congregation resumed arms a third time 
and forcibly occupied Perth, June 24th. From thence they advanced in 
triumph to the capital, the people, particularly the citizens of the burghs 
which they occupied, eagerly seconding them in the work of reformation, 
especially in the destruction of monasteries and the defacing the churches b> 
destroying what they considered the peculiar objects of Roman Catholic 
worship. The queen-mother gave way to the torrent and retreated to Dunbar 
June 29th, to await till want of money and of provisions should oblige the 
lords of the Congregation to disiiersc* th(*ir forces. 

This period was not long in arriving. The troops of these barons con- 
sisted entirely of their vassals, serving at their own expense. When the pro- 
visions they brought with them to the camp (which never at the utmost ex- 
ceeded food for the space of forty days) were expended, they had no means of 
keepkig the field, and considered the campaign as ended. The burghers had 
their callings to pursue, and however zealous for religion, were under the neces- 
sity of retummg to their own residences when days and weeks began to elapse. 
These causes so soon diminished the army of the Congregation tlmt the queen- 
regent advancing with her compact body of mercenary troops might have 
taken Edinburgh by storm, had it not been for a third treaty, patched up 
indeed and acceptable to neither party, but which each was wiUing to receive 
for a time rather than precipitate the final struggle. 

The articles of convention were that the lords of the CJongregation should 
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evacuate Edinburgh to which the queen-regent should return, but that slie 
should not introduce a Freadi ganwn there. The Protestants agreed to 
abstain from future violation of T^ig^ous houses; while the queen mother 
consented to authorise the free exercise of the Protestant religion all over 
the kingdom, and to allow that in Edinburgh no other should be openly 
professed. These terms were reluctantly assented to on both sides. The 
Protestants were desirous that the French troops, the principal support 
of the queen-regent’s power, should be removed out of the kingdom; while 
Mary of Lorraine on the other hand was secretly determined to augment their 
number and place them in a commanding position. 

She was the rather determined on following the violent policy suggested by 
the brothers of Guise, because the death of Henry II, July 10th, and the ac- 
cession of Francis and Mary to the throne had rendered the queen’s uncles 
all-powerful at the court of France. 

A thousand additional soldiers having arrived from France in July, the 
queen-regent, in conformity with the policy which she had adopted, employed 
them in fortifying as a place of arms the sea-port of Leith. Tne lords of the 
Congregation remonstrated against this measure; but their interference was 
not attended to. On the contrary the queen-regent, influenced by the danger- 
ous counsel of her brothers the princes of Lorraine, shut herself up in the new- 
ly-fortified town and haughtily disputed the right of the nobility to challenge 
her prerogative to establish her residence where she would, and to secure it 
!)y military defences when she thought proper. 

THE LOROS OF THE CONGREOATION DEPOSE THE REGENT AND RECEIVE MONEY 

FROM ELIZABETH 

The civil rights of the Scottish nation as well as their religious liberties 
were now involved in the debate; and the lords of thi' Congregation were 
joined by the duke of Chatellerault, and other noblemen who continued Cath- 
olics. Both parties, having convoked an assembly as numerous and pow- 
erful as a Scottish parliament, united in the decisive step of passing an act 
in October, by which, under deep professions of duty to the king and queen, 
they solemnly deprived the queen-regent of her office as having been exer- 
cised inconsistently wdth the liberties and contrary to the laws of the king- 
dom. 

Among the nobles w^ho thus lifted the baiuK'r of defiance against the high- 
est established authority of the kingdom, thi' chief was Lord James Stuart 
[later famous as the earl of Moray] called at this time the prior of St. An- 
drews, a natural son of King James V, and a half-brother, consequently, of 
Mary Stuart. If it had so chanced that this eminent person had possessed 
a legitimate title to the crowm of Scotland, it would probably have been W'om 
by him with much splendour. As it was, he w^as thrown into circumstances 
in which, as we shall see, high ambition encouraged by tempting opportun- 
ity proved too strong for the ties of gratitude and family affection, and ulti- 
mately brought a man of great talents and many virtues to an early and a 
bloody grave. 

H'ls strong mind had early received with conviction the reformed doctrine^ 
and he was distinguished among the Protestant lortls by his zeal, sagacity, and 
courage; so that though the earl of Arran (duke of Chatelherault, and formerly 
regent) had again returned to the side of the lords of the Congregation, and 
was complimented with the title of chief of their league, yet the general con- 
fidence of the party was reposed in the wisdom, courage, and integrity of the 
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prior of St. Andrews. Argyll, Glencaim, and others^ the associates of this dis- 
tinguished person, were, like himself^ men of courage and sagacity and full of 
that species of enthusiasm which is inspired by an enku^ged sphere of thoi^ht 
and action, and by the sense of having thrown off the fetters of ecclesiastical 
bondage. 

The lords of the Congregation were not long in discovering, that in the 
task of besieging a fortified town like Leith, defended by veteran and dis- 
ciplined troops, they had greatly over-rated their own strength. A still greater 
difficulty arose from the want of money to pay and maintain an army in the 
field. The lords of the (>)ngregation resolved upon invoking the assistance 
of England, the only neighbour of power and wealth whose alliance or coun- 
tenance could counUTpoise that of France. 

The cause of tin* Reformation had been espoused and defended by Queen 
l^jlizabeth, whose right- to the crown and whose title to k'gitirnacy depended 
upon her father Henry’s having disowned the authority of the church of Rome. 
Indeed, if she herself had not seen her danger from the queen of Scots' title 
being set up in pref(‘rence to her own, the princes of Lorraine had, wdth ar- 
rogance p('culiar to their house, called her attention to the subject by making 
open pretence to the throne of lOngland on behalf of their niec(‘ Mary of Scot- 
land. 

Money had been struck in ]<>ance bearing the arms of Eiigland; proclama- 
tions had b(‘en made in the names of Francis and Mary as king and queen of 
that country, as well as of France and Scotland; and an open and avowed 
claim to the crown of j^]nglan(l was brought forward in Queen Mary’s behalf 
by every mode short of ii din'ct challenge of JClizalxdh’s title. The Eng- 
lish Catholics wen' Iwuown to be favourabk' to these views. It was natural, 
therefore, tliat Elizalic'th, whose birth and title of succession were thus 
openly iniimgru'd liy tlx' princes of Lorraine, should foster and encourage 
those Scottisli insurgents who were in arms to dispossess their sister thc^ 
queen-regent of tlie govi'rninent of Scotland. Accordingly, though accus- 
tomed to act ^^itll great economy, slu* was readily induced to advance con- 
siderable sums to the lords of the (bngregation, by which assistance they 
were enabled to form tlie siege of Leith. 

Their undertaking was at first very unfortunate. A large sum of the 
subsidy [i‘ 1,000] furnislu'd by Queen Elizabeth fell into the hands of the earl 
of Rotliwi'll, wliose ill-omened name now first appears in history, and who 
had adopt e(l th(‘ faction ol the queen-mother. Two skirmishes, in which the 
Protestants were defeated, filled the besiegers with consternation; they n'- 
nounced their enterprise ])recipitately and retreated from Edinburgh, No- 
vember 2501, to Stirling with fallen hopes and an army diminished by dcsei- 
tioii But Knox encouraged them by his fulminations from the pulpit: he 
sternly upbraided the hearers with their confidence in the arm of flesh, and 
])romised them victory as soon as they should humble themselves to acknow- 
ledge the power of the Divine Disposer of events. The eloquence of this ex- 
traordinary and undaunted preacher was calculated to work on the stubborn 
and rough iiK'n to wliom it was addressed. 

The lords of the (knigregation resumed their purpose of resistance to the 
last, and resolved to despatch William Maitland of Lethington, one of the 
most distinguished statesmen of his time, to show the queen of England the 
pressure of the circumstances under which they laboured. The great repu- 
tation which Lethington enjoyed as a statesman did not exceed his real 
abilities; and his judicious remonstrances easily persuaded the sagacious 
Elizabeth to grant the succours required by his constituents. 
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ENGLISH AND SCOTCH TROOPS FIGHT RIDE BY HIDE 

In the mewi time the queen-regent of Scotland, who had received some 
additional assistance from France and was in expectation of a much larger 
force, resolved to press the moment of advantage before the power of England 
could be put in niotion. A body of French infantry and a considerable party 
of horse, amounting altogether to about four thousand men, were sent into 
Fife, the most civilised part of Scotland, and where tlu* inhabitants wer<‘ 
most devoted to the Protestant faith, to punish the rolxd lions and to destroy 
the power of the barons of that district. The invaders passed by the bridge 
of Stirling, and then marched eastward along the firth of Forth, burning and 
wasting the villages and gentlemen's houses with which the shores are thickly 
studded. This was not done without much resistance and njtaliation.’ 

The two armies continued for several days to move along tli<* coast; the 
flames of towns and villages marking tlie prognvss of the S'n'iich, and the 
sudden and vigorous charges of the Protestants intiTruptingfrom time to time 
the work of devastation, wlien the sight of a gallant navy of ships of war 
sailing up the firth of Forth attracted the attiMition of both parties, January 
23rd, 1500. ITOysel, the French general, e.onelud(‘d that tliey were the fleet 
expected from France, and in that belief made liis soldiers liie a general 
salute. But he was soon painfully undeceived by the e.'ipture of two of his 
own transports wdiich sailed along the shore to supply his men with provisions, 
and presently after this act of decisive violence th(' lloid showed English colours. 

D’Oysel attempted a retreat to Stirling by a dangerous march in the oppo- 
•'ite direction. The Scots had broken down a bridg{‘ over the Devon hoping 
to intercept the enemy’s return, but the Freiieh, w(‘ll actiuainU^d with the 
dutu's of the engineer, threw over a temporary bridgf* eompos(;d of the roof 
or timbers of a ehurcli, which afforded them tlu* nu'ans of passage. They 
effected with difficulty their retreat to Stirling and fiom thence to Lothian 
The critical arrival of the English fleet being consi(ler(‘d as an especial inter- 
ference of I’rovideneo in the Protestant cause, gave n(‘\v courage to the lords 
of the Congregation, wdio assembled forces on every side. 

The Englisli land army, amounting to six thousand men under Lord Grey 
de Wilton, now entered Scotland agreeably to the (‘iigagement of Elizabeth, 
and united their forces with those of the Prohistaiits. The h'rench troops 
retired into Leith, March tlie 29th, and prepared to make good their defence 
in hopes of receiving succour from France. The town was instantly blockaded 
by the English fleet on the side of the sea, and beleaguered on the landward 
side by the united armies of Scotland and ICugland. 

> The eyes of all Britain were bent on tills siege of Lt‘ith which the English 
and Scottish, now for the first time united in a common cause, carried on with 
the utmost perseverance, whilst the Frencli defended lliemselves with such 
fikill and detennination as was worthy the character tjiey bore iff Vicing the 
best troops in Europe. They were, indeed, defeated at the Hawkhill, n(‘ar 
Loch End, wliero the Scottish cavalry charged them with great fury and 
gained considerable advantage; but the garrison of Leith shortly after 
avenged themselves by a successful sally, April 14th, in w'hich they killed 
double the number they had lost at the Hawkhill. On this occasion it be^me 
evident that the English, who had not lately been engaged in any great national 
war, had in some degree lost the habit of discipline. The attack on the be- 

[' the words of Kuox.v the carl of Argyll and Lord James “for twenty and one 
hey lay in their clothes; their boots never came off ; they had skirmishing almost every da> , 

some days from morn to cven.”l 
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siegers found their lines carelessly watched; and the ^ound where they 
opened their trenches being unfit for the purpose, argued inexperience on the 
part of the engineers. 

The loss which they had sustained tai^ht the English greater vigilance 
and caution; but so intimately were the French acquainted with defensive 
war that the siege advanced very slowly. At length a breach was effected, 
and an assault both terrible and persevering was made on the town May 7th. 
The ladders, however, which were prepared for the occasion proved too short 
for the purpose, and the besiegers were finally repulsed with great loss [eight 
hundred dead and wounded]. The English were at first depressed by this 
repulse; but they were encouraged to continue the siege by the duke of Nor- 
folk, commanding in the northern counties of England with the title of 
lieutenant. He sent a reinforcement of two thousand men, with an assuranct* 
that the besiegers should not lack men so long as there were any remaining 
between Tw'eed and Trent. The siege wfis renewed more closely than ever, 
with reliance rather on famine than force for reducing the place. But the 
garrison endured without murmur the extremity of privation to which they 
were reduced, and continued to maintain the defence of Leith with the most 
undaunted firmness.' 


DEATH OF MARY OF I.OURAINE; PK\('K DPICLARKD O^iGT) A D.) 

Whilst the affairs of Scotland were in this unpropitious condition Mary of 
Lorraine, whose misrule had been th(^ cause of these civil hostilities, died in 
the castle of Edinburgh, June JOlh, 1500. It was justly said that her talents 
and virtues were her own; her errors and faults the ('ffcct of her deference 
to the advice of others, and especially of her aspiring brothers. 

Her death was speedily followed by proposals of peace from PTance. 
Jn managing a difficult negotiation, the princess of Lorraine employed Mon- 
lue bishoj) of Valence and the Sieur de Randan, ukti of consummate talent 
The removal of the foreign troops was agreed on July 6th; for the French 
gov(‘rnment now desired their presence at home as much as the Sco^^ wished 
their absence. The fortified places of L(‘ith, Dunbar, and Inchkeith were to 
be surrendered, and the fortifications destroyed. It was made a condition 
that no foreign force's should be introduced into Scotland without consent of 
parliament. The atlministration of government was vested in a council of 
twelve persons, of whom seven were to be named by the king and queen and 
the other five by parliament. An indemnity was stipulated for whatever 
violences had been committed by either party during the civil war. On the 
matter of religion it was declared that the estates should report to the king and 
queen their opinion on that matter; and it was agreed that the parliament 
.snould be convoked without further summons. 

A treaty was at the same time mad(' between France and England, by 
W'hich Francis and Mary recogiii.sed in the fullest manner the claim of Eliza- 
beth to the English crown, and agreed that Mary, in time to come, should 
neither assume the title nor bear the arms of England. By this pacification, 
.which w'as called tlu' Treaty of Edinburgh, the civil w’ars of Scotland were 
conducted to a terniination highly favourable to the cause of the Protestant 
religion, and very different from what seemed at first probable. 

P Brant0me> says that a seal was put on the reputation of a soldier who could say that he 
hod taken part in this gallant defence of fA;ith J 
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THE PARLIAMENT OP 1560 

The Scottish parliament never assembled in such numbers or had affairs 
of such weight before them, August 3rd, 1560; but the most pressing nnd 
important business wiis a petition from tlie principal Protestants, com])io- 
heiiding the chief lords of the Congregation, desiring and urging the parlia- 
ment to adopt a formal manifesto against the eriors and corruption of the 
church of Rome, the exorbitance of its power and wealth and its oppressive 
restrictions on the liberty of corLscience. The parlianK'iit with little liesitation 
adopted the declaration, that the domination of the church of Ihune W'as an 
usuqiation over the liberties and consciences of (’hristian men- and, to make 
their grounds of dissent from its doctrines still more evident, they promul- 
gated a confession of faith in -which they renounced, in the most express 
terms, all the tenets by which the cliurch of Rome is distinguished from other 
Christian churches, and disowned the wliole authority of the Roman pontiffs, 
and the hierarchy of their cliurch. 

The entire system of ecclesiastical government, both in doctrine and 
pniclice, -wliich had existed lor so many centuries and been lield inviolably 
sjn-red, was by these enactments utterly oviTthrown and one altogether new 
adopted 111 its stead. The worship of Rome so long that of the kingdom and 
ol all Eurojio w’as at once donouneed as idolatrous, and following orii* of 
home’s worst tenets, secular iiunishmcnts w'cre na'iiaci'd against those w'ho 
continued to -worship according to the maiine’* of tli(‘ir fathers. The celebra- 
tion of mass was punished in th(' first instance by banishment, in the second 
hy a lorfeitun* of goods and conioral punishment, in tlic third by death itself. 

It is remarkable that the nets of iiarhament authorising these great and 
radical clianges in the religion and churcli goviTimu'nt of the country passed 
uitliout tlie slightest opposition on the part of the Roman C'atliolic ctiurch- 
Tiieii, hisliops, and mitred abbots, wdio had still retained seats in the Scottish 
parhamenl They -were confounded and oviTaweil by the unanimity with 
whicli il](‘ ii()])ility, gentry, and burgesses uiiitetl in thesi* innovations, and all 
iiiiglit hope tliat the propositions approved in parliament had ev(‘ry chance 
of falling to the ground by the king and (pieiai refusing their consent. 

Neither did they in that respect calculate falsidy. Sir James vSandilaiids, 
lord Si. Jolin, being sent to announce the jirocia’dings of this reforming 
Iiaihament to Francis and Mary, ^vas very coldly receiv(‘d at the court of 
I'Vance, and the ratification of its statutes which he sought to obtain was 
I'ositively refused. The princes of Lorraine on th(‘ other hand, by their inso- 
l<‘ot carnage towards the envoy, I ly their general expn'ssioiis of n'seiilment, 
h> 1h(‘ levy of troojis, and their employing Lord SiMon and other active agents 
in Scotland to draw together those wdio still favoured (lie (’athuhe cause, 
udiinated their purpose that the war should l)(‘ rekindled in Scotland in the 
next spring by the invasion of a I'Yench fleet and arin> . . . 

But these intentions were cut short by tlie sudden death of Francis II, 
"ho hail act(*d as much utkIit tlie influence of his beautiful -"ife as she her- 
w'lf, their niece, liad under that of the princes of Lorraine. Charles IX, the 
hrother and successor of Francis, w^as entindy governed by the counsels 
JM Ins mother, who, jealous of the ascendency w hieli Mary had acquired over 
KT deceased husband, avenged lierself now^ that she had the power in her 
jands by so many marks of slight and contempt that the younger quecn- 
^ overwhelmed with the reverse of fortune, retired entirely from the 

f'ourt and look up her residence in solitude at Rheims. 

H. W.— VOL. XXI s 
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PRESBYTERIANISM ESTABLISHED 

The Scottish Protestants were rejoiced at the timely change w^hich de- 
stroyed all possibility of their plans of reformation being disturbed by tlif 
power of France, and proceeded with full assurance of success to comph'lc 
the model of thedr church government. The tenets of the ceh'brated Calvin 
respecting ccck'siastic.al rule were selected, probably because they were eon- 
sidiTed most dianK'trically opposite to those of Itoine. This form of church 
governmiTit had been established in the city of (lene\a where John Knox 
and otluT n'formed teachers pursued their theological studies, and it was 
earnestly recommended by them to the imitation of their countrymen. Tli^ 
modification of tlu* reformed religion differed in its religious tenets but lit It* 
from that of th(‘ Lutherans, and still less Irom that which was finally adopted 
in England. 

Put th(‘ Presbyterian system was, in its church government, widely dis- 
tinguished from that, of all countries which, reriouricing the religious doctrines 
of I h(' Roman <‘l(‘rgy, had retained their hierarchy, wladluT in whole or in })arl 
Invent(‘d in a r(‘pubhcan country the Pr(‘s])yt(Tian government was entiiclv 
iinconn(‘ct(Ml with and indi'pendent of the civil goviTiiuK'nl of the state, iind 
owned no (vMrthly luvid The church was govi'nu'd in the extreme resoil 
bv the geiu'ral assianbly of the church, bidiig a (*on vocal ion of the ck'rgv In 
n'presiMitat ion, log(‘ther w’lth a certain nunibi'r of the laity, admitted to sit 
an<l vote' with fluan as reiire.sent ing the Christian community under the name 
of Ki V eldeis 

In th(‘ original sketch of the Scottish church discipline provision w\a'' 
mail(' foi (‘(‘itain persons nanual sufieiintendeiits who waTi' intrusted, as Hkmi 
name imidies, with the spiritual ])(nv('r ol bishops A digest of the I'oim^ 
of the cliuieh calk'd the Book of Discipline' w'as wulhiigly reciaved and sub- 
scribed toby the readi'rs of the Congn'gation .lanuary 15th, 15()1 , the lav le- 
formers oflenng no objection to anything which th(‘ jireachers jiroposcd. 
whelhi'i respecting the doctrines of the church or the' forms by w^bj'’h it waste 
b(’ gov(‘ru('d ' 

Through its different courts every doubtful case was so thoroughly sifted 
that a satislactory result was gc'iu'ially obtained, and an error in doctiine. 
how(‘V('r subtk‘, cmild scaicely escape imdetc'cted and unannounci'd Tlii'^ 
fact was distinctly stall'd by King James himself to an English ecclesiastic 
who W’as exjiressiiig his wonder that so seldom heresy had troubled the good 
p(‘()|)l(' of Scolland. “Ill tidl you liow’, man,’’ ri'piiod this royal solver of 
difhciiltie.s, with inori' than his wonted wdsdonr “if it spring up in a jxiri.'^li, 
then' is an (dtb'rsliip to take' notice of it; if it be too strong for them, the 
pri'sbyti'iy is ready to crush it , if tlu' heretic jirove too obstinate for them, ho 
shall find inori' witiv heads in tlm synod; and if he cannot be convinced there, 
the general assi'iidrlv. I'll warrant you, wdll not snan* him.” 

As the Scottish n'formers w’cre aw’are that the general neglect of ecclesi- 
astical disciphiK' 111 th(' Romish church had been a fruitful source of its 
crimes and tlu' principal cause of its downfall, their chief care w’as to restore the 
apostolic ruk' to its primitive importance. “As no commonwealth,’’ they 
said in th('ir jm'amble, “can llourish or long endure without good laws and 
sharp e\('Cut.ion of the same, so neither can the kirk of God be brought to 

[' Hume Brown/ mils this “ the most interesting and in many respects the most impoi tiiut 
of public documents m the history of Scotland."] 
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purity, neither yet retained in the same, without the order of orcloHiaatioal 
discipline, which stands in reproving and correcting of the laiilts which the 
civil sword either doth neglect or may not punish " 

Its impartial character and universal application were also thus stated “ To 
discipline must all the estates within the realm he subject, as well the rulers 
as they that are ruled: yea, and the preachers themscOves, ns widl as tin* poor- 
est within the kirk.” It was U[)on thesis just hut stringent ])nuciples that 
they specified the offences which lay within the cognisance of the church 
courts, and the penalties with wliicli they should he* viMled. And truly the 
labour to he eneounterefl \vas not a small one. The old Roman liierarchy, 
4 ill struggling for the mastery, was to he siipi)r(‘ss(‘(l , it*^ abettors w-'-re to be 
watched and coerced; and the religious rit(‘s, as wc'll as .superstitious ob- 
.scTvances naturalised among the p(‘ople during a eoiirsi' ol cent uric, and con- 
\(‘rted by such usage inh) a [lortion of their domestic and feslivi' life, had 
(o l)e (‘radicated. And ev(*n tliis w'as not tlic worst 

The [('writy, sen.suaJity, and law J(\s.snes.s of a eommiinity w’liose d(\sperate 
rrfkl(‘''sness in erinie had made tlaan tlie wondiarnent and byword of Europe, 
wcie lo h(‘ su[)er.s(^(Iod by the strict ruk* (»f a, Clinstian lifr, and a walk aiul 
1)( aring consistent wdth thc^se ndigious privilege's to wdiich tlii'v laid claim. 
In all tins w(‘ may read a full ajiology for the exc(‘ssi\(‘ strictiuvs with which 
the (‘iirlv Seollisli eliureh was riik'd according lo her 1’ir.st and Sc'cond Rooks 
(if Discipline' \V(‘ w'onele'p at and occasionally we' d('nouiico thc'ir e\ce'ssi\e 
>('\('ril\ , hill we' should j)revioii.sly take' into account the stale* of so(*i('ty 
ini wind, they le'gislated, and the' p^(‘^ ah'iice' oi those' ofli'iices wdnch 
ihe\ eonde'inned and punished. We* should .also call tomind the* imme'nse 
nioial cliange' wliich (his strict e'ccle'siastical l(‘gislalion ('ff('(*tcd insoslioil 
.1 iieriod oi lime* upon the* Scottish character and habits. How differe'iit 
^\<'^e' tlie* jieople of the' sovont('e‘iitli C(‘nturv in Scotland Irom those* of the* 
sivteenth ’ 

This re'forin.alion, as it so greaitly dilTere'd from that of othe'r count rie*.^. 
iiail also its origin in [le'ciiliar circumstance's. In (k'nnan> (Ik‘ sove'reign 
princes, and in Juigland a ele'spotic king, tlirew tliemsehe's into tlie' front ol 
ihe movement and wa're thus emabled to itii[)arl tei it that monare'hical diar- 
.actcT winch Prote'stantism has retained in llie'se two count ri(*s In Scotland, 
en IIk' contrary, tlie Re'forination conirne*ri(’efl among the ]»(*opl(‘ and was 
( aincd onward not only independent, but olten iii spile* of I he* ueyal aiit lien’it y. 
It was natural, the'refore, that it sboulel poss(*,ss tliroiighout an esse*ntially 
dcinocraiic or icfniblican character. 

Its first champions w'(*re tlie' inferior banais and clergy by whom the* dan- 
was braved aiul the liattle fought, and it was only when the cause w'as 
f'ujeiilar and pinmi.scd to be siiceos,sful that the* liighe*!* nobility unfurl(*d their 
lianne'Fs and assimu'd the leadership of the' eonthcl. This was done when 
the einly dmice' that remained to them was tei Ik* the* le'ade*rs of such a 
national rising or its vic.tims. Had tlu'V resiste'd or e'ven stooel still they 
W'ould have' be'en borne* elowm and crushed be'iK'.'ilh tliat resisl]es.s pop- 
ular inove'inent, w'hich was now'^ a stronger element of the national char- 
aclcr than the old cherished fenielalism or (‘ven the fiiiele of national in- 
de'pe'iielonce. 

^c.arce'ly, how^ever, had the Scottish Reformation been impc'rsonated in its 
kn'k than tlu' liostility of such selfish supporters began most distinctly to mani- 
Itself. The Roman church being overthrown, an immense [lortion of 
^f* W’calth of the country would revert to the common treasury and iniglit be 
made' available for public purposes. These, as contemplated by Kiiox and 
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his brethren, were the maintenance of the clerpy, the establishment of schools 
and colleges, and the support of the poor.' 

But such a sclieme of allotment was odious to the nobility, who looked 
upon the wealth of the overthrown church as so much plunder which should 
fall to the strongest hand ; and accordingly a scramble for church lands and 
revenues comm(*nccd among them, in which the disinterested scheme of the 
re'formor was laughed to scorn and all but utterly defeated. 

The poor, with whom Scotland more than any other country at this time 
abounded, were left to tludr shifts as before, so that until the union of the 
two kirigdoms in 17()(), Scotland continued to bo a land overrun and eaten uj) 
with paupers. Such also was th(‘ fate of that sjdendid scheme of national edu- 
cation which Knox so ankaitly contemplated. He had already seen and an- 
nounced tlu' large intelk'ctual cliaracler of his countrymen and the develop- 
ment of \\liicli it was su.sceptibks and anticipating trom this a happy futurity 
for Scotland he had jileaded for the establishment ol a w(‘ll-endowe(l university 
in every city, and an academy in every town. Jhit the stinted educational 
institutions were left just as the Reformation had found them; and those 
[)Uj)ils who wer(‘ dissatisfied with such a scanty training were still obliged to 
repair to th(‘ colk'ges of France, Holland, and Italy. 

But it was in the miserabh' allowance for the support of the new national 
church that the avaricious sjnnt of the men in power was chiefly manifested. 
As the refornuHl ministeis ha<l at first Ined upon their own private resources 
or upon the beiKwohaice of th('ir flock, ami as they inereased so rapidly that 
the SIX ministers which the church could musti'r in 1560 had grown into two 
hundred and fifty-two in loG?, an application was made to the privy council 
for the support of a n'gulai ch'rgy in all time eoming. Th(‘ firrangement 
made on this occasion by th(‘ conned was that the ecclesiastical revenues 
should lie divided iiilo thr(‘(' jiarts, of which hvo .should be given to the ejected 
papal cleigy and th(* third jiart lie divid('<l betAvec'ii the court and th(‘ 
Protestant iiiinist(‘rs. In this wav tin" Uvo-lhirds given to the papal ('cek'si- 
astics, which was to last only during their liv(‘s, wais finally absorbed by 
the nobles, who, on IIk' (h'alh of the ineuinbents, ajipointod creataies of then 
owm to the livings, of wdiieli they themselv(‘s drew' the revenues. 

As for the reiiiainiiig thinl which was to be divided betw'oeii the court and 
the Protestant mmish'rs, it is (‘asy to surmise how the latter body w'cre likc'ly 
to fare in a money contest wntli the former. The oflicers appointed by the 
privy council who, under the title of the “court of modification,’' w'oro to 
divide this third mto two iiortioris, and allot to each iiiinistcT a stipend ac- 
cording to the eircumstaiiees in wdiich ho was placed, W'cre so anxious to 
gratify the queim ami lords, and so careless of the interests of the clerg\, 
that, the latti'r received a most inadequate allow'auce, which w'as also most 
grudgingly and irregularl} ])aid. 

Such was tli(’ eoniiiK'ncenient of that poverty of the Scottish kirk which 
lias eonliiiued with little modification to the ])resent day. On this unfair 
partition of tlu‘ ('ccle.siaslical rev(‘iiues John Knox might well exclaim, 


P Miiilliiiid of Lctliimrlon iiskrd -sMth a shoot, A^liothor the nobility of Scotland were now 
to turn liod bcaiers to toil ul tlic iMiildiii^j of lln- kirk Knox answciod witli Ids iliaraoteri-i- 
tic di'teiniinalioii tlml he wlio fell dislifmouied in nidinir to build the liouso of God W'ould <lo 
well to look to the seemilv of tlic liMiiidations of his own Hut the nobles tiiially voted llie 
plan to 1)0 a “devout inmiiination, a welt meant but visionary system, which eoiild not pns 
sibly be carried into cxeeuiiou ” At a later pcrioil tho parliament v\oro in a manner .shamed 
into making some appoinlineui for the cler/^y, payable out of the tithes which either rcnmincd 
In the haiuls of the bishops and abbots of the Scottish church, or had lalleu into the hands of 
lay iinpioprialors q 
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he (lid : “ If the end of this order, pretended to l>e taken for the sustentation 
of the ministers, be happy, my judgment fails me’ I see two parts freely 
given to the devil, and the third part must bo divided between God and the 
devil. To these dumb dogs the bishop.s,ten thousand is not enough; but to 
the servants of Christ, that painfully preach the gospel, one hundred marks 
must suffice! How can that be sustained'^ ” 

The bishops, as they had not beoh formally deprived by parliament, still 
letainod their sees at tlie Reformation, and their successors continued to be 
ii])|)()inted; but as such an order was incompatible with the nature of a Presby- 
t(‘iian church, the general assembly soon began to labour for its suppression 
and utter extinction. In 1574 it was therefore enacted that the jurisdiction 
of bishops should not exceed that of superintendents. In 157G the assembly 
declared the title of bishop to be common to every one that had a particular 
flock o\'er which he had an (‘special charge. In the y(;ar following they or- 
<lain(‘d that all bishojis should in future be called by their own names instead 
of by those of their dioceses. In 1580 they unanimously voted Episcopacy 
!(> be unscriptural and unlawful; and in 1592 th(' Presbyterian f(OTi of the 
'Tova'i'iimcnt of the church by general assemblies, jirovincial synods, presby- 
1 cries, and kirk-scssions, receiv(‘d the full sanction oi parliament. 

But every step thus \von was a struggle against the court and the ruling 
I lowers Such was es}3ecially the case wlum James \ 1 ascended the Scottish 
ilirone. Th(‘ arbitrary spirit of this royiil ])edant and ])ol(‘mic and his jirin- 
< iph's of king-craft naturally made him the enemy of a church so indi'pcmdent 
. ^ that of Scotland, w'lule his prosjiects of the English crown made him desir- 
ol:^ to identify the churches of both kingdoms that he might n'lgn ovc'r them 
with iindis]iut(‘d jiro-eminence. ^‘The bishops will govern the church and I 
ili(' liishops,” was the favourite sentiment he expressed, and the puriiose foi 
which he wrought in all his subsequent efforts to (WTrt the whole system ol 
I’n'.sbyterian polity and establish Episcojiacy in its room.' 

\’ANDAL1SM Ol- THE UEFOHMEHS 

The fabric of the Roman church having now been destroyed, unless in so 
far as its ruins afforded refuge to abbots in coinmeyidam, lay imjiropriators, 
and other tithes given to such nobles as had enriched themselves at the (‘xpeiise 
of the establishment, the reformers were resolv('d to destroy those splendid 
inoiuimcnts of ancient dc'votion which, in their eyes, had incurred condemna- 
tion from having b('(*n the scene of a false or idolatrous worship. The work 
was intrusted to tlu‘ agents of the zealots among the jiarty, who found ready 
assistance eveiywhero from a disorderly rabble to whom devastation was in 
Itself a pleasure. The basest covetousness actuated their superiors, who 
frequently lout their countenance to the destructive proceedings for the sake of 
the paltry gain which could be derived from the sale of the sacred vessels, 
bells, lead, timber, and whatever of the other materials could bo turned to 
profit. Thus, by the blind fury of the poor and the sordid avarice of the 
higher classes, “abbeys, cathedrals, churches, libraries, records, and even 
the sepulchres of the dead,’’ says the eloquent Robertson,^ “perished in one 
common ruin.” 

It is said John Knox himself justified this unlimited destruction by the 
noted saying, “Pull down the nests and the rooks will fly off!” an expression, 
the politic meaning of which could only apply to the cloisters of the monks 
and friars. Other ill-instructed preachers gave encouragement to devasta- 
tion by (juoting the examples afforded in the Old Testament of the dcsti*uc- 
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tion of places in which idolatrous rites had been used : a manifest misapplica- 
tion of Scripture, and one which pushed to its conclusion would have seemed 
to warrant an exterminating war against those who adhered to the old religion, 
as well as against the destruction of sacred buildings. 

The ruin of the Scottish ecclesiastical buildings was, however, almost 
universal. The citizens of Glasgow alone sed an example of rational modera- 
tion in Scotland. The mechanics of that city, under command of their deacon, 
took arms to resist the destruction of tlieir venerable cathedral, at th(‘ sariu^ 
time offering theii permission and assistance to destroy wdiatever could lie 
made the object of idolatrous worship, but insisting that the edifice itself 
should be left uninjured. 


THE liETrilN OF MAllY Ql EEN OF SCOTS (15»)1 AD) 

Having thus entirely iK'w-modelled the system of church government and 
of national worshi}), the ]»ailiament of Scotland resolved to recall from l^'raiice 
the descendant ol tlu'ii nionarchs, whose connection with that country vns 
broken ofl by the death of Ik'i- husband, naturally sufifiosing that Mary, alone 
and unsupported by h'nmch ])ow(t, could not be suspected of meditating 
any interruption to the iiewordcn- of religious affairs so unanimously adoptc'il 
by her sul)j(‘cts. 

With this vi(‘w James Stuart, th(' lord ])rior ot St. Andrev.s, the tjiuH'nV 
illegitimat(‘ brother and a priiicijial agent m all the great chang(‘s which had 
taken place since tin* comin('iiC(‘inent of the regency of Mary of Lorraini' 
was despatchi'd to Pans to negotiate the leturn ol his royal sister d'lic 
(’aiholics of Scotland simt an ambassadoi on tluar own part: this was L(‘sl(‘\, 
bishoj) of Uoss, (‘(‘lebrated lor his fidelity to Mary during Ikt afflictions, and 
known as an histoiian ol cnalil and eminence, lie mad(‘ a seend pioix^sal 
on th(‘ [lait of tin' Gathohes that the j-oung (lueen should land in the norlli 
of Scotland and jdace liersidf undei th(* guardianship of th(‘ earl ol llunth, 
who, it was boasted, would conduct her in triuin))h to the ca])ilal rt die head 
ol an arniv of twenty thousand men and restore, by force of arms, the ancuait 
form of religion. 

Mary refiK''ed to lislcii to advice which must have niad(* her ndinn to hei 
kingdom a signal for ci\ il war, and acapiiesced in tli(‘ [iropo.sals delivered b> the 
])ri()r of St Andrews, on the jiart of th(‘ parliament. The young (jueen took 
tins ))rud(‘nt stej) with the advice of Ikt uncles of Guise, who, fallen from the 
towering hojics they had foriiK'rly (‘iitertained, w'ere now chiefly d(‘siroiis to 
l)lac(‘ h(T in hm- native* kingdom, without opposition or civil war, in which the 
])roposals of the bishoj) ol Hoss must have immediately plunged h(‘r. 

In 1501 Mary ,<(*1 sail lor the country in which slu* was to assume a crown 
entwined w ilh many thorns h'Jizabeth had refused her a sale-conduct, and 
it is said that Hk* Ihiglish shijis of war had orders to intercejit Ikt. The 
widowed (jiK'di of Prance took a lingeiing and ])amful faiewell of th(‘ fan 
country over which she had .so lal(‘ly reigned, with e.xpressions of the dei‘i)('*^t 
sorrow A mist hid hei galleys from tlu* hhiglish fleet, and she arrived sah'lv 
at Leith on the Iffth of August 

Her subjects crowaled to the beach to welcome her with acclamations; 
but the prejiarations mad(' for her recejition had been too hasty to cover over 
the nakedn(‘ss and poverty of the lainl. The queen, scarcely nineteen years 
old, wept when she saw the WT(*tched hackneys, still more miserably ac- 
coutred, w'hich w'erc jirovided to carry her and ‘her ladies to Holyrood, and 
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compared them in her thoughts to the fair palfreys with brilliant housings 
which had waited her commands in France. 

The circumstance of the (jueen differing from the greater part of her suh- 
jf‘cts in religion was not, however, forgotten, and it seems very early to havt‘ 
been considered as a crime on the part of Queen Mary by the more zealous of 
lier Protestant subjects that she did not at once and for ever relinquish the 
(’atholic religion in which she had been bred and against which, in all proba- 
bility, she had never heard a single word of argument till the first moment 
slu‘ touched Scottish ground. It seems to have* ocjeurred to no oncj that a 
Miieere conversion could only be the result of argument and instruction, and 
that a hasty change of her early faith could only have indicated tliat the 
young queen was altogether indifferent on a subject so serious. 

Il(‘r zealous subjects, whose hatred to popery had become a passion, 
tiied the (‘ffect of reproaches and menaces ii])on the young (]ueen, without 
waiting for the slower course ot argument and persuasion hxgeants w(‘re 
))r('sented before her, calculatcal to thro W' dishonour and reproaeli on the re- 
ligion which she professed, and show's, made for the osttiisilde jiurpose of 
lionoiirmg the queen, wen* so conducted as to cast derision on tlie Fatliolic 
wordiij) 

As Mary made her solemn (nitry into ICdinburgh she was conducted under 
;i (riumphiil arch, W'hen a boy came out of a hole, as it wen* from heaven, and 
pK'sented to her a Bible, a i)salt(*r, and the k(*ys of tlu* gat(*s, with some 
\('ises, now lost, but w’hich we may be sure were of a Protestant tendency 
I'lie rest of tin* jiageant exhibited a terrible personification of the vengeance* 
ol (jlod 111)011 idolaters; and Korah. Dathan, and Abiram we're n*pres(*nteel 
de'stroyeel in the time eif their leleilatreius vsacrifieT. The* devise*rs of tins 
e\pre*ssive anel w’e‘ll-che)se*n e*mblem iiite*nd(*el te) have hael .a pric'st hurne*el e)n 
the* altar (m efligy, it is to be lieqieel) m the act eif e'le*vating the* host; but 
the* earl of Huiitly jUTvented that com])le*tie)n eif the* ]>ag(*ant. The^se* are the 
lepeats eif Ilaneleilph, (*iive)y e)f JCnglanel, w'ho xvas pn*se*nt eni the* occasion, 
and who se'cms to have fe*lt that by such procee*dings the* Piotc'stants w’e'n* 
ae'ting teio invcipitatel}' and oversheiediiig their own purpeise* 

d'he'se* w'ere but innuendeies of the elislike fe;lt tow’anls the ejue'e'ii s religion: 
the iolleiw'ing incidents slieiwTel i)lainl3" that the mene* vieilent reformers w^re 
de‘te*imineel that their sovere*ign sheiuld not eaijeiy that toleration lejr W'hich 
Ihe'v thernse'lve's had not many ye'ars since ben'ii humble* ])(‘titie)ners. The 
lord .lames whe'ii he W'e*nt over te) France hael be'e'ii warne*el by the* ])re*ae;he'rs 
that to permit, the importation eif eine mass inte) the kingdom of Scotland 
i\f)uld be more* fatal than an army eif ten thousaiiel me*n It is prexbable, 
liowf'ver, that he eliel not hesitate to promise* that the* epie'e'n should have the 
live e*xerci.se* eif her religion, anel she pre*pare*el accorehngly to take advantage 
of the stipulation. 

Bui w he'll on the Sunday afte*r Mary’s laneling pi(*i)arations were made 
to say mass in the* royid chapel the re'forme*rs saiel to each other, “Shall that 
ideil the mass again take jdace w'ithin this kingdom’'* — it shall not.” The 
young master of Lindsay, showing in youth the* lie*re*eiiess of spirit which 
aiiiinateel him in after-life, calleel eiiit in the* ce)urt-yarel of the ro\al palace, 
“the* ielolatrous jirie'st shoulel die* the ele*ath according to (lexPs law'.” 
l^h(* lord James w'itli great elifhculty appe'ase'd the tumult anel preitecteel tlie* 
pne'sts, whe)se blooel would otherwise have been imngleel with their sacrifice. 
Ihit unw'illing to avow' an inte*ntiexn so unj)opular, he* w'as obliged to dissemble 
'Mth the reformers; anel while he alknve^el that he stood w'ith his sworel elraw'ii 
at the door of the chapel, he pretended that he did not do so te) protect the 
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priest, but to prevent any Scottish man from entering to witness or partake 
in the idolatrous ceremony. 

It was immediately after this riot and the display of the insulting and 
offensive pageant before mentioned that the yoimg queen had the first of 
her celebrated interviews with John Knox, in which he knocked at her heart 
so rudely as to cause her to shed tears The stern apostle of Presbytery was, 
indeed, unsparing of rebuke, without sufficiently recollecting that previous 
conviction is neci'ssaiy before reproof can work repentance, and that imle^is 



Mak\ Qukkn ok Scots 
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he had posscvssed powers of insjiiratioii or the gift of working miracles he could 
not have by mere assertion conveited a Catliolic fiom the doctrines which 
she had believed in from her earliest childhood. Yet Knox afterwards ex- 
pressed remorse that he liad dealt loo favourably with the queen, and had 
not been more vehement m otiposing the mass at its first setting up; accord- 
ing to the opinion of tliose wlio thought that a sovei-eign may and ought to 
be resisted in an idolatrous form of worship, or, in other words, excluded from 
the tolerance which her subjects claim as their dearest privilege. 

Tumults arose at Stirling on the same score of the queen’s private wor- 
ship: but though Mary felt the injury and expressed her sense of it by weep- 
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ing and sorrowing, yet she wisely passed it over, and trusted to the influence 
of her brother, who, by his great interest among the wiser sort of the reformers, 
by proclamations banishing the monks and friars, and other popular steps in 
favour of the reformed religion, procured a reluctant connivance at the cele- 
bration of the Catholic rites in the chapel royal Mary, indeed, employed her 
brother as her first minister in all affairs, and especially in restoring quiet on 
the borders, where he executed many' freebootc'is, and left England no cause 
of complaint. 

The intercourse of Mary with that country had always stood upon a deli- 
cate and doubtful footing. Elizabeth was desirous that the Tn'aty of Edin- 
burgh in 1560, which ended the war of the Reformation, should be formally 
ratified, particularly in respect of that article by which the queen of Scotland 
and her late husband had agreed to lay down, and never again to assume, 
the royal titles or arms of England If Mary had complied with this clause 
without restriction, it would have been a virtual resignation of her right of 
succession to England through her ^aiiflmother, Margaret, daughter of 
Henry VII; a sacrifice which Queen Elizabeth was in no respect entitled to 
demand, nor Quec'ii Mary disjiosed to grant. Ijothington offered to ratify 
tlie clause of renunciation, if it were limited io lOhzalx'th's lifetime, which 
was all that was or could have been intended by the original treaty. But on 
th(‘ jioint of her successor Elizabeth was always desiious to preserve an 
affected obscurity, and to insist on entertaining any discussion involving that 
topic was to give her at all times the highest offence. Her ministers, thore- 
were pertinacious in demanding that Queen Mary should resign in gen- 
(‘I'al terms all right whatever to the crown of England, without restriction 
eillu'r as to time or circumstances. While their envoys were engaged in those 
discussions, the two queens [ireservcd a personal eorrespoiKkaiee, in which 
high-flown and flighty pi'ofcssioiis of friendship and sisterly affection served 
to cloak, as is usual in such cases, the want of cordiality and sincerity which 
pervaih'd the intercourse of two jealou.s females, each suspicious of the other.*’ 

The reign of Mary Stuart and her immortal rivaliy w’ith Elizabeth of Eng- 
land have already been treated with such fulness in the chajiters of English 
hi'^tory devoted to tliis period, that only a bare outliiK* of this fascinating 
drama will be given here. A figure of groat iiiipoitance W'as Mary’s half- 
brother James, later made earl of Moray. 

MARY STUART AS QUEE.V AND TRISONER 

The friendship bctw'een Mary and the earl of Moray which had beim 
Ptrained by religious differences, broke completely on the question of her 
inarnage, for in spite of his bitter resistance she married a Catholic. Queen 
Elizabeth had not only refused to declare Mary Stuart her successor — a step 
which it w^as claimed w^ould have ended their feud — but she proposed .that 
her Scottish rival should marry her discarded lover, the earl of Leicester. 
Mary declined the suggestion, and on July 29th, 1565, married Lord Darnley, 
son of the exiled Catholic earl of Lennox, who had lately returned to Scotland. 
Harnley was the grandson of Henry VlIEs sister Margaret, and was next to 
Mary herself in the F^nglish succession. 

This marriage so strcngtliened the Catholic elements and consolidated 
the loyalists that the earl of Moray was forced into exile with various other 
nobles, and Ma^ with characteristic vigour crushed in tlieir inception various 
Erotestant uprisings by means of a swift armed excui*sion called the Round- 
about (or Chaseabout) Raid. Her union with Damley seems to have been 
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at first a lovo-match els well as a triumph of state-craft, but her love speedily 
(lied in the face of his viciousness and weakness. She refuse(l to grant him 
the royal title, and gave the Italian musician Rizzio, or Riccio, the post of 
chief adviser, and as Ilarnloy claimed, of lover as well. 

With Darnley’s encouragement, a plot against Rizzio's life was entered 
into by Moray, Lennox, Morton, Ruthvcn, Lindsay, and others, and Rizzio 
was dragged from tlic' veiy )jresence of Mary and slain March 9th, 1566. 
Moray and otlu'r exile's retunu'd now, but the queen patching up a temporary 
truce with her cowardly husband fle(l to Dunbar where she gathered strength 
enough to frightc'ii tlie exiles back to retirement. June 19th, 1566, the qiK'cn 
gave birth to a son who became James I of England after a series of dramatic 
events. 

Mary had naturally nothing but contem])! and hatred for her weak and 
vicious husband, and her im})rcssionable lieart fell umk'r the sway of the even 
more vicious yet bold and resolute (^arl of Bothwell, who had befriended her 
at the lime of Rizzio’s murder. The assassination of Darnley on February 
10th, 1567, and Mary’s marriage with Bothwell, May 15th (though Bothvell 
was openly accused of her husband’s murder), horrified all Scotland, and the 
degree of Maiy’s complicity still constitutes one of tlie mysteries of history. 
As both sid(\s of the case have been fully recounted in our history of England 
it need not be n'opeiied here. 

So great w’as the rc'vulsion of f(*eling in Scotland that Mary and her hus- 
band tlc'd and raised an army wJiich was met by the troops of the lords to 
whom Mary surreiuk'n'd June 15th, 1567, on conditiem that Bothwell be 
allowed to escape. Bothwell left the country forever. Mary, brought back 
to Edinburgh a cajitive, w^as hooted and ji'ered by her subjects, and compelh'd 
to abdicate in favour of her son, James VI, with the earl of Moray as regc'nt, 
July 24th, 1567. He returiK'd from England to take control. The Hamiitons, 
however, so hated him that tlu^y took up Mary’s cause and enabled her to 
demand the restoration of her crowui. The issue was decided with finality 
in the battle of Langsid(*, May Kith, 156S. Mary liopc'k'ssly defeated and in 
despair of her very life (letermiiied to seek refuge with her arch-enemy, the 
queen of England. Her subseciuent detention, the conference concerning her 
guilt in the murder of Darnley in which her brother Moray appeared as her 
accuser, and her long imprisonment are all to be found at length in the n^cord 
of Elizabeth’s reign We shall concern ourselves now only with the affairs 
oi Scotland after the election of Moray to the regency.** 
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JAMES VI (15('i7-1625 a.d ) 

The history of Scotland from the Reformation assumes u char- 
acter not only unlike that of preceding times, but to which there is 
no parallel in modern ages It became a contest, not betw^jen the 
< rowij and the feudal aristocrac}', as before, noi between the nssert- 
ers of prerogative and of privilege, as in England, nor between the 
po.sse83ors of established power and those w ho deemed themselves 
oppressed by it, as is the usual source of civil discoid, but between 
the temporal and siiiritual authorities, the ciown and the cliurch— 
that in general supported by the legislature, this sustained by the 
voice of the people. Nothing of this kind, at luasi in anything like 
so great a degree, hasoocuned in other Protestant countries — the 
Anglican church being, in its original constitution, bound up with 
the state ns one of its component parts, but suboidinute to the whole, 
and the ecclesiastical order in the kingdoms and commonwealths of 
the Continent being either destitute of temporal authority or at least 
subject to the civil magistrate’s supremacy — Hkniiy IIallam.*' 


THE REGENCY OF MORAY (ISGT-IMO A.D ) 

Mary Stuart, like Baliol, disappears j^ersonally from the field of Scottish 
history; but her life in exile, unlike his, was spent in busy plots to recover 
ber lost throne. It became clear as time went on that she placed her whole 
reliance on the Catholic minority and foreign aid; even in prison she W’as a 
inenace to Elizabeth and ready to plot against her as an enemy. Bui the 
1 rotes tant party increaseil in Scotland until it became a majority almost 
representative of the whole nation; even her own son when he came to hold 
lac sceptre, little inclined as he was to accept the Presbyterian principles, 
regarded her as a revolutionary element fortunately removed. By her w’ill, 
confirmed by her last letters, she bequeathed the crowm of Scotland and her 
claim to that of England to Philip II. The letters contain this modification 
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only, that her son was to liave an opportunity of embracing the Catholic faith 
under the guardiansliip of Philip to save his own throne. There was no such 
reservation as regards that of England. The Armada, from whose overthrow 
date the fall of Spain and the rise of Britain as the chief European power, 
was due to the direct instigation of Mary Stuart. 

Meantime, in vScotland four regencies rapidly succeeded each other during 
the minority of James. The deaths by violence of two regents, Moray and 
Lennox, the suspicion of foul jilay in the death of the third. Mar, and the end 
scarcely less violent because preceded by a trial of the fourth, Morton, maik 
a revolutionary period and the impossibility of tlie attempted solution by 

placing the government in the hands of the 
most powerful nobl(‘. Hereditary royalty, 
not th(‘ rule of the aristocracy, was still do- 
minant m Scottish politics, and a regency 
was an exjxTiment already disparaged in the 
preceding rc'igns. 

Moray, .said Sir J. Melville,'^ was and is 
called th(‘ good regent,’’ mingling with this 
praise only the slight qualification that in 
ids later years he was .apt to be led by 
flatt(‘r(‘rs, l)ut testifying to his willingness to 
listen to Melville’s own counsels. Tins C])- 
ithet bestowed by the Protestants, whose 
champion he was, still adheres to him, but 
only partisans can justify its use. He dis- 
])layed great promptness in ballling thi' 
seh(‘m(‘s (»f Mary and her party, suppres.sed 
with vigour th(‘ border thievi's, and luled 
with a firm hand, resisting the teinptatioii 
to place the crown on his own head. His 
name is absent from many plots of th(‘ 
tiriu*. He observed the forms of pf’rsonal 
piety — possibly shared the zeal ot the ri'- 
foriners, \vdiile ho moderated their bigotry. 

But the reverse side of his character i.s 
proved by liis conduct. He reaped the fruits 
of (he conspiracies which led to Rizzio’s 
and Darnley’s murders. He amassi'd too 
CoHTUMK OF Timk ok ia)U 3) OARvj.hY grcut u fortuiio from the estates of the 

church to be deemed a pure refonner of its 
abuses. He jiursued his sister with a calculated animosity which would not 
have spared lier hie had this been n(*ce.ssary to liis end or been favoured by 
Elizabeth The mode of production of the casket letters and the false charges 
adilod by Buchanan,'^ “the pen’’ of Moray, deprive Moray of any reason- 
able claim to have been an honest accuser, zc'alous only to detect guilt and to 
benefit his country. The reluctance to charge Mary with complicity in the 
murder of Darnh^y was leigned, and his object wlis gained when he w^as al- 
lowed to table the accusation without being forced to prove it. Mary n‘- 
niained a captive under suspicion of the gravest guilt, while Moray return(*<l 
to Scotland to rule in her stead, sujiported bv nobles wdio had taken part in 
the steps which (aided in Bothwidl’s (IchmI. 

Moray left London on the 12th of January, 1569. During the year between 
his return and his death several events occurred for which he has b^n censured, 
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but which were necessary for his security— the betrayal of the duke of Nor- 
folk and of the secret plot for the liberation of Mary to Elizabeth; the im- 
prisonment in Lochleven of the earl of Northumberland, who after the failure 
of his rising in the north of England had taken refuge in Scotlaml; and the 
charge brought against Maitland of Lethington of complicity in Darnloy’s 
murder. Lethington was committed to custody, but rescued by Kirkcaldy 
of Grange, who held the castle of Edinburgh, and'while there “ tlic chameleon,” 
as Buchanan ^ named Maitland in his famous invective, contrary to the 
nature of that animal, gained over those in the castle, including Kirkcaldy. 
Moray was afraid to proceed with the charge on the day of trial, and Kirk- 
caldy and Maitland became partisans of the queen. The castle was the strong- 
hold of the (|U('cn’s party — being isolated from the town anti able to hold out 
against th(' regent who governed in the name of h('r son. 

It has been suspected that Maitland and Kirkcaldy were cognisant of the 
design of Hamilton of Bothwellhaugh to niurdiT Moray, for he had been 
with them in the castle. This has been ascribed to piivate vengeance for the 
ill-treatment of his wife; but tlie feud of tlie IJamiltons with the regent is 
the most leasonable explanation. As he rode through Linlithgow Moray was 
shot (tlie 23rd of January, 1570) from a window by Hamilton, wlio liad made 
CLueful preparation for the murder and liis own (‘sca])e. Moray was buried 
in the soutli aisle of St. Gile.s cathedral, Edinburgh, amid grauTal mourning. 
Knox pleached the sermon, and Buchanan fuinished the epitaph, both un- 
stinted panegyrics. 

Ilis real character is as diflicult to penetrate as that of Mary. It is easy 
for the historian to condemn the one and praise the other according to his 
own religious or political creed. It is nearer truth to recognise' in both the 
graces and talents of the Stuait race, wliich W'on devoted lollowers, but to 
acknow'l(‘dge that times in which Christian divines approved of the murder 
of their enemies were not likely to produc(‘ a staiiil(‘ss In'romi' or faultless 
hero, indeed necessitated a participation in deeds which w’ould be crimes 
unless they can be palliated as acts of civil war. Let us absolve, if we can, 
Moray and Mary of Darnley’s blood It ri'inams indis])utable that Mary 
ajipiovetl of Moray’s assassination, and that Moray would have sanctioned 
Maiy’s death. « 

Hume Brow'll ‘ says: “The work accomplished by Moray has in large 
degree been overshadowed by the work of Knox, whose character and achieve- 
ment wore of a kind to make a wider appeal to the popular imagination. 
Vet of the two men it was Moray who indubitably did the mo.st to insure 
the success of the Scottish Reformation ” 

Froude says of Moray : “ When the verdict of plain human sense can get 
itself pronounced, the good reg(‘nt wall take his place among the best and 
greatest men wdio have ever lived. His lot had been cast in the midst of con- 
vulsions whore, at any moment, had he cared for personal advantages, a safe 
and prosperous course lay open to him; but .so far as his conduct can be traced, 
his intcH'sts w'cre divided only between duty to liis country, duty, as lie under- 
stood it, to God, and affection for hLs unfortunate sister. France tried in vain 
to bribe him, for he knew that the true good of Scotland lay in alliance and 
eventual union with its ancient enemy. When his sister turned aside from 
the pursuit of thrones to lust and crime, Moray took no part in the wild revenge 
which followed. He withdrew from a scene w'here no honourable man could 
r^emain with life, and returned only to save ber from judicial retribution. 

a-t last when she forced upon him the alternative of treating her as a 
public enemy or of abandoning Scotland to anarchy and ruin, he took his 
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final post at the head of all that was good and noble among his countrymen, 
and there met the fate which from that moment was marked out for him."/ 


THE llEGENCIES OF LENNOX AND MAIl (1570-1572 A.D ) ; THE DEATH OF KNOX 

Moray was surceedi'd in the regency by Lennox, Darnlcy’s father, the 
male nearest of kin to tlie future sovereign, but n'ally the nominee of Eliza- 
beth. Ilis brief term of oflicc' was marked by the renewal of the English war 
under Sussex and other gtmeials, winch mad(‘ tlie queen's cause again the 
more popular. Lennox, another victim of viokuice, was slain (the 3rd of 
September, 1571) in a hasty attack by one of the Hamiltons on Stirling, 
from which Morton, the real head of the Protc'slant party, who at first luul 
been taken and threatened with th(‘ .sam(‘ fat(‘, barely (‘scapc'd. Mar, who 
had all along held the custody of the young king, was now chosen regent and 
held the jiost for a y('ar, wIkti Ik' died, October, 1572. During his regency 
the civil war betweim th(‘ queen'.s and the king’s party continued. An Eng- 
lish intrigue was carried on with great mystery, and never brought to a point, 
by Rantlolph and Killignwv to d(‘liver Mary to tlu' ngcmt that she might be 
tried w’ithin her own dominions 

On the death of Mar, Morton, w’ho had been the most powerful noble 
during the last, n'giaicy, at h'ligth reached the object of his ambition by bi'ing 
elected n'gent. On the day of Morton’s election, October 24th, 1572, Knox 
died. If we condi'inn his vioh'iit language and bitter spirit, it is just to re- 
member that he lived during lh(‘ red h(*at of the struggle br^hveen Rome and 
the Reformation, and died Ix'fon' the triuinjih of the latter in Scotland was 
secure. He had fell th(' thongs of the galleys and narrowdy escaped the stake. 
The massaciv* of Si. lh\rtholom(‘w , August 271h, 1572, spread consternation 
throughout. Protestant Europe just b(‘for(‘ Ins last illn(‘ss. Mary and Piiilij) 
of Spam w’crv still plotting for the d(*struction of all la; held vital. Ilis schi'ine 
for the reformation of the church and application of its revenues was in 
advance not. of his own tiriK' only. He contemplated fre(‘ (*ducation for chil- 
dren of the poor who r(‘ally r(*(juired such aid— a graduated system parish 
.schools, burgh schools, and urnx'ersities, wdiich w'ould have forestalled th(‘ 
most recent educational I’eform Whil(‘ he introduced Pn'sliyterian govern- 
ment by kirk-s(‘ssions, presbvteri<‘S, syruxls, and gtaieral assembly, and 
oppo.sed even a modilK'd Ejiiscopacy, lu* saw the advantagr' of the supi'rin- 
t(‘nd(‘iic(' of districts by the nioi'e learned and able clergy. While he insisted 
on the ju’eaching of the Word and the administration of the sacraments in 
the vulgar tongiu*, his liturgy shows his favour for forms of jiublic prayer. 
Knox’s first wale was JOnglisli, and two of his .sons took orders in the church 
of England. Scottish Ih'e.sbyterianisni had not yet been hardened by perse- 
cution into a hatri'd of pndacy ns bitter as that of popery. It meant separa- 
tion from Rome, but inclined to union with iOngland, and the question of the 
form of church government wais still open.*^ 


FHOl Dio’s ESTIMATE OF KNOX 

No grander figure can be found, in the entire history of the Reformation 
in this island, than that of Knox. (Vomwell and Burghk*y rank beside him 
for the work which they effected, but, as politicians and statesmen, they had 
to labour with instruments wdiich soiled their hands in touching them. 
purity, in uprightness, in courage, truth, and stainless honour, the regent 
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Moray and our English Latimer wore perhaps his equals; but Moray was 
intellectually far below him, and the si)hcre of Latimer’s influence was on 
a smaller scale. The time has come when English history may do justice 
to one but for whom the Reformation would have been overthrown among 
ourselves; for the spirit which Knox created saved Scotland; and if S(;olland 
had been Catholic again, neither the wisdom of Elizabetli's miiiisters, nor the 
teaching of her bishops, nor her own chicaneries, would have preserA ed JOng- 
laiid from revolution. His was the voice which taught the peasant of the 
Lothians that he was a free man, the equal in the sight ol God vith the proud- 
(‘st peer or jirelate that had trampled on Ids forelatliers. He was the one 
antagonist whom Mary Stuart could not soften lua- Maitland deccave; he it 
was that raised the jioor commons of Ids country into a stcTn and rugged 
people, who might be hard, narrow, superstitious, aii<l fanatical, but wdio 
nev(Ttlieless were men whom neither king, nol»l(‘, nor pric'st could lorce again 
to siilmiit to tyranny. And his reward has beim the ingratitude of those 
who should most have done honour to his memory.'' 

CAitm ia:’s i's'iimati: oi- .ioiin knox 

In the history of Scotland 1 can find properly but one eiioch, we may say, 
it contains nothing of world-inti'rest at all but this Ih^formatioii by Knox. 
\ poor barren country, full ol eonlimud broils, dissi'iisions, massacrings; 
a pi‘o})lo in the last stat(‘ of rudeness and destitution; hungry fierce barons, 
not so much as able to form any arraiigomeiit with each otlu'r how to divide 
wliat they fleeced from these poor drudges; but obliged to make of ever>' 
alti'ration a revolution; no way of ehanging a ministry but by hanging the 
old ministers on gibbets; this is a historical spectacle' of no vc'ry .singular 
significance’ Bravery (‘iiough, 1 doubt not; fii'rei' fighting in abundance: 
))ut not braver or fiereer than that of their old Scandinavian Sea-king an- 
cestors ?e/iow exploits wo have not found w’orth dwc'lhng on’ It is a eounlry 
O'; yet without a soul: nothing (levc'lojied in it but what is iiidc', ('xtenial. 
semi-aidmal. And now at the Reformation, tlu' internal lifi' is kindled, as 
it were, under the ribs of this oiitw^ard material death. 

Thi^ that Knox did for his Nation we may really call a resurrection as from 
death. It. was not a smootli busiiie.ss; but it was w'c'lcoiiui siin'ly, and clieap 
at that ])ric(', had it been far rougher. On the whoh', eliea]) at any price — 
as life is. The peopk' began to live. th(*y ne(‘<I(‘d first of all to do that, at 
^\hat cost and costs soever. Scotch Lderatun' and Thought, Scotch In- 
dustry ; Jami's Watt, David Hume, Walter Scott, Robert Burns 7 find Knox 
and tile Reformation acting in the heart’s eort' of everv one of these jiersons 
and phenomena; 1 find that w'ithout the Reformation tlu'y would not have 
l>een. Ol* W'liat of Scotland? The Puritanism of Scotland became that of 
England, of New l"aiglarid. A tumult in tlu' High Ohureh of l^klinburgh 
i^pread into a universal battle and struggle over all these n'alms — tliere came 
out, after fifty-years struggling, what w’e all call the '‘Ghnioia^ Ih'volution, ’ 
a llaheaH-Corpyfi Act, P>ee Parliaments, and much ('Isi'! 

He is the one Scotchman to whom, of all otlx'rs, his country and the woild 
ow(‘ a debt. He has to plead that Scotland w'ould forgive him for haying 
he(‘ii worth to it any million ‘unblamable’ Scotchmen tiiat nec'd no forgive- 
ness! He bared his breast to the battle ; had to row^ in French galleys, wander 
lorlorn in exile, in clouds and storms; w^as censured, shot at through his win- 
dows; had a right sore fighting life; if this world w^re his place of recompense 
’e had made but a bad venture of it. 
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For one thing, I will remark that this post of Prophet to his Nation was 
not of hLs seeking; Knox had lived forty years quietly obscure before he 
became conspicuous. He had readied the age of forty; was with the small 
body of Reformers who were standing siege in St. Andrews Castle, when one 
(lay in their chapel the preacher after finishing his exhortation to these 
fighters in the forlorn liope said suddenly tliat there ought to be other 
apieakors, that all men who had a priest’s heart and gift in them ought now 
to speak — winch gifts and heart one of their own number, John I^iiox the 

name of him, had. Poor Knox was 
oblig('d to stand-up; he attempted 
to reply; he could say no word; 
burst into a flood of tears and ran 
out It is worth remembering tliat 
scene. He was in grievous troubh' 
for some days, lie felt what a small 
faculty v;as his for this great work. 
He felt what a baptism he was 
calk'd to be bajitised withal. He 
'•burst into tc'ars.’’ 

Our primary characteristic of a 
Hero, that ho is sincere, applies em- 
phatically to Knox. It is not de- 
nied anywhere that this, whatevc'i- 
might be his other qualities or 
faults, is among the truest of men. 
With a singular instinct lie holds 
to the truth and fact; the truth 
alum* is there for him, the rest a 
mere shadow and dcc(‘ptive nonent- 
ity. Ilow(iver fe(‘t)k‘, forlorn, the 
reality may s('om, on that and that 
only can he take his stand. 

He is an instance to us how a 
man, by sinci'rity itself, becomes 
heroic: it is the grand gift he lias 
We find in Knox a good honest in- 
tellectual talent, no transcendi'iit 
one; a narrow^, inconsiderable man, 
as compared with Luther: but in heartfelt instinctive adhen*nce to truth, in 
sincerity, as we say, lie has no superior; nay, one might ask, Wliat equal he 
has? The heart of him is of the true Prophet cast. “He lies there,’’ said 
the Earl of Morton at his grave, “who never feared the face of man.” He 
resembles, more than any of the moderns, an Old-Hebnjw Prophet. The 
same inflexibility, intolerance, rigid, narrow-looking adherence to God’s I'ruth, 
stern rebuke in the name* of God to all that forsake truth: an Old-Hebrcw 
Prophet in the guise of an Edinburgh Minister of the Sixteenth Century. 
We are to take him for that; not require him to be the other. 

- Knox’s conduct to Queen Mary, the harsh visits he used to make in her 
own palace, to reprove her there, have Ix'en much commented upon. Such 
cruelty, such coaiseness fills us with indignation. On reading the actual 
narrative of the business, what Knox said, and what Knox meant, I must 
say one’s tragic feeling is rather disappointed. They are not so coarse, 
these speeches; they s(*em to me about as fine as the circumstances would 
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|)(*rmit! Knox was not there to do the courtier; lie came on another errand. 
^Vhoove^, reading these colloquies of his with tlu* Queen, thinks th(!y are vulgar 
insolences of a plel^eian priest to a delicate high lady, mistakes the pur- 
port. and essence of them altogether. It was unfortunately not possible 
to be polite with the Queen of Scotland, unless one proved untrue to the 
Nation and Cause of Scotland. A man who did not wish to sec the land of his 
birth made a hunting-fielil for intriguing ambitious Guises, and the Cause of 
God trampled underfoot of Falsehoods, Formulas and the Devil’s Cause, had 
no method of making himself agreeable! Knox was the constitutional op- 
position-party in Scotland: tl;e Nobles of the country, called by their station 
lo lake that post, were not found in it, Knox had to go, or no one. The hapless 
Queen — but still the more hapk'ss country, if i^hc were made happy! 

They blame him for pulling-down cathedrals, and so forth, as if he were a 
s(‘ditious, rioting demagogue: precisely the reverse is seen to be the fact in 
regard to cathedrals and the rest of it, if we examine! Knox wanted no 
pulling-dowm of stone edifices; he wanted leprosy and darkness to be thrown 
out of the lives of men. Tumult was not his element; it was the tragic feature 
of his life that he was forced to dwell so much in that. 

Withal, unexjK'ctedly enough, this Knox has a vein of drolhuy in him, 
which I like much in combination ^^ith his other qualities He has a true 
(‘y(‘ for the ridiculous. His History with its rough earnestness is curiously 
(‘uhvened with this. When the two Prelates enticing Glasgow ('athedral 
<iuarrel about precedence, march rapklly up, take to hustling on(‘ another, 
twitching one another’s rochets, and at last flourishing thtar crosiers like 
(luarter-stavcs, it is a great sight for him everyway! Not mockery, scorn, 
liitterness alone; though there is enough of that, too. But a true, loving, 
illuminating laugh mounts up ov('r the earnest visage, not a loud laugh, you 
w’ould say; a laugh in tlu' eyes most of all. An honest-hearted, brotherly 
man; brother to the high, brother also lo the low; sincere m his sympathy 
with both. He had his pipe ol Bordeaux, too, we find in that old Fidinbiirgh 
house of his a cheery, social man, with faces that loved him’ 

They go far WTong who think this Knox was a gloomy, spasmodic, shriek- 
ing fanatic. Not at all: he is one of the solidi'st ol men. Practical, cautious, 
hopeful, patient; a most shrewd, obsening, (jundly discerning man. In 
fact, he has vciw" much thi' type of character ive assign to Ibe Scotch at prea- 
sent: a certain sardonic taciturnil}" is in him, insight enough, and a stouter 
h(‘art than he him.self knoivs of. He has the power of holding his p(‘ace over 
many things which do not vitally concern him; but the thing which does 
vitally concern him, that thing will he speak ot — and in a tone the whole 
world shall be made to hear- all the more emphatic for his long silence. 

This Prophet of the Scotch is to me no hateful man! Ho had a sore fight 
of an existence; wrestling with Popes and Principalities; in defeat, conten- 
tion, life-long struggle; rowing as a galley-slave, wandering as an exile. A 
sore fight; but he won it. “Have you hope?” they asked him hr his last 
moment, when he could no longer speak. He lifted his finger, “pointed up- 
wards with his finger,” and so died. Honour to him! His works have not 
died. The letter of his work dies, as of all men’s; but the Spirit of it never.'' 

BEGINNING OF THE REGENCY OF MORTON (1573 A D ) 

_ Morton possessed all Moray’s faults in an exaggerated degree, many of 
uj'' talents, but few or none of his virtues. He was ambitious, but his am- 
bition was of that sordid kind that is sullied by avarice ; and he was wiUing to 
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stoop lower yet to win the favour of Elizabeth than Moray himself would have 
bowed. As a judge, lie was accessible to bribery; as a soldier, he was a 
stranger to mercy; and it was from his name that those skirmishes, in which 
prisoners were regularly executed on both sides, were called “The Douglas 
Wars.” 

Morton showed how much he was the devoted servant of England, by 
delivering up to hllizabelh the banibhed (‘arl of Northumberland, a nobleman 
to whom lu‘ had been jicrsonally obhg(‘d during his residence in England, 
and who was bcdieaded at York in 1572, for his rebellion in 1569. What 
rendered th(‘ regemt’s treacluTy more iiiianious was his accejitance of a reward 
in money for this service. 

In the meantime Scotland bled at every vein. In the west Lord Claud 
Hamilton with infinite courage and zeal continued to ujihold the sinking 
cause of Queen Mary. In the south, Hiiccleuch and Farniherst maiiitaiiK'd 
the same sale. In the north. Sir Adam (Jordon, a son of that earl of Iluntly 
who was killed in tlie battle of Corrichie, made war in the (pieen’s behalf 
with distinguished success. Cirange defended the castle of Julinburgh witli 
his characteristic intrepidity. Ihit notwithstanding the efforts of her adher- 
ents, the queen’s cause declined in Scotland in every (jiiarter, save Aberdeen- 
shire. At length llunfly and the duke of (^fiatelherault consented to a 
treaty of peace, concludial at P(‘rlh tlu* 2.'h‘d of luLruary, loTIb Jiy tins 
treaty they agri'f'd to acknowledge th(‘ authority of th(‘ king and th(‘ regent, 
and confessecl tlu' illegal charactiT of all that th(\v had don(‘ in the name of 
the queen. On tlie oth(‘r hand, th(*y and their followers w(T(‘ j>romised in- 
demnity and nanission of such <loonis of lorfeituro as had been launched 
against them. Tlu* adhenaits ot th(‘ (jueen in other jiarts of Scotland acceded 
to this ca}ululation; and thus the banner of Mary sunk on all sid('s, save where 
it continued to float over Edinliurgh castl(‘. 

The dauntless intri'pidity of Kirkcaldy of Grange might have held out 
that strong fortn'ss against all the force winch the regimt could muster within 
Scotland, ill supjilieil as it vas with the m(*ans and skill laressary to carry 
on sieges. Jhit, in conformity with her jiroclamation, lOhzabeth .^ent Sn 
William Drury wdth a forniidabh' train of artilh'ry to assist in redu. Ing tlu' 
castle. Kirkcaldy held out with firmness worthy of his high military rejaita- 
tion, till his walls wen* breached ainl sliattenal, his provisions expendeil, tlu‘ 
well choked with ruins and inaccessible, and the artillery silenced. At tli(' 
last extremity he surrendered the ])lace to Hir William J)rury on a gciuTal 
promise of lavourabli* terms. In this the FJnglish general had undertaken 
for more than he could make good. Jly hdizabeth’s ordiTs Sir William Drurv 
saw himself obliged to surrender his prisoners to the vindictive regiait. Morton 
caused tlie gallant Kirkcaldy and his brother to be executed at the cross of 
Edinburgh; and Maitland ol Lethington, so long the sharer of his counsels, 
would have cxjx'rienced as little mercy liad not he taken poison and died, 
according to the cxtiression ot Melvilh*,' “in the Roman manner.” 

With the imdancholy fate of Kirkcaldy, oii(‘ of the bohlesl and most gen- 
erous warriors, and Maitland, perliaps the most subtl(‘ and accomplislied 
l)olitician in Europe, we may conclude the history of Queen Mary’s reign, 
since from that jieriod no subject acknowl(*dg(‘d her as sovereign. 

The kingdom of IScotland. exhaiisteil both in property and population, 
might have enjoyed a state of repose similar to the stujief action of an ex- 
hausted patient, had it not been disturbed by the arbitrary and oppressive 
actions of the n'gerit. Though affecting zeal for the Protestant doctrines, 
lie disobliged the church of Scotland by a device which he had invented to 
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secure in the hands of a secular nobility the lands and revenues of the Catholic 
clergy. For this purpose he nominated to the archbishopric of St. Andrews 
a jioor clergyman named Douglas, taking his obligation to rest satisfied with 
a very small annuity out of the revenues of the see, and to account for the 
residue to his patron, the regent himself. This class of bishops, instituted for 
th(‘ purpose of cloaking some powerful lay lord in th(‘ enjoyment of the emolu- 
ments of the see,w'as facetiously called Tulehan ' jin'lates; and both the clergy 
and their hearers execrated Morton’s avarice, wliich had introduced the 
simoniacal practice.^ 

Tin: FU.n of morton, and accession ok james vi (157s a d ) 

Mol ton, now without a lival, r(‘stor(*d order in the borders, and when an 
(‘neounter occurred betw’i'cn th(' ICnghsh and Scottish borderers, called the 
Raid ol the liedswyn' [or Reidswiie, July 7th, 157.")] hi,> prudence prevented 
it Ix'coming a national conflict. lie appointed a commission for the reform 
(it t)i(‘ law — a far-sighted sclienu', often att(‘m[)ted but always stojiping short 
of success, to codify tlie law, which several contiiKMital state's, notably Den- 
iiiaik, about this period (‘iigagi'd in. Ihit ^ hile all scH'iiK'd to favour Morton, 
tlicre wen' undercurrents which combined to procure liis fall. TluiPresby- 
iciiiui cl('rgy w'cn' alienab'd l)}^ his l(‘nning to J')piscoj)acy, and all parties in 
die (li\ide(l church by his seizure ot its estat('^. AihIhav Melville, who had 
^ucceeih'd to the leadership ol Jvno.x, was mor decidi'd than Knox against 
aiiv dc'partun' from tlu' Pn'sbyb'rian modtJ, and refusi'tl to bo won by a place 
in his liouseliold. llis expiaisivi' liuildings at Dalk(*ith, wdiich got the name 
ol “tlie lion's d(‘n,” rousi'd th(‘ j(‘alousy of the nobh's. The arrogance of his 
tavourit('S ('xcc'c'dc'd his owm. Th(‘ commons w(‘r(‘ disgusti'd by a (U'preciation 
of the coinage'. The powerful earl of Argyll — mcensi'd by the rc'covery from 
his wife, the* wudeiw’ ol Moray, of somi' ol tlu' crowTi je'WTls — and Athol, a 
Stujirt and Roman (\atholic, united with Alexander lOrskine, governor of 
Stirling, who now’ had the custody of the young king, in a. league' which re- 
c''ived so much support that Morton bent befori' tlu' storm and offered to 
resign. 

The king, whose education had bi'cn forced by Buchanan, now barc'ly 
twelve years of age, nominally a.ssumed the governiiK'nt, March 12th, 1578, 
but w’as directed by a council of nobl(*s headi'd by Athol as chancellor, 
Morton surrendered the castle of Edinburgh, the jialace of Ilolyrood, and the 
royal treasures, letiring to Lochleven, wdiero h(' busied himself in laying out 
gardens. But his ambition could not deny itself another stroke for power. 
Aided by the young earl of Mar he got posse.ssion of Stirling Castle and the 
iH'rson of the king. Civil war wTts avoidi'd only by the influence of Bowes, 
lh(' English ambassador. A nominal reconciliation was effected, and a parlia- 
nu'iit at Stirling introduced a new’ government. Morton, who secured an 
indemnity, was prfisident of the council, but Athol remained a privy coun- 
cillor in an enlarged council with representatives of both parties. Shortly 
afterwards Athol died of poison, it was said, and suspicion pointed to Morton. 

His return to power w’as brief, and th(‘ only important event w'as the 
Jirosecution of the two Hamiltons, the abbots of Arbroath and Paisley, who 
«till supported Mary and saved their lives by flight to England. 


’ When a cow Imd lost her calf it was customary to Hay the call and stuff its skin with 
straw, that, being placed before the mother, it might induce her to part freely with her milk. 
1 Ills was called a Tulehan, and it.s resemblance to the stipendiary bishops intrcMluced by Mor- 
ton 13 sufficiently evident. 
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Tho struggle* with tlio Prosbytorian clergy continued. The Second Book 
of Discipline had been pre.sc'ntc'd to the king before he assumed office, and 
although the general assembly in 1580 condemned Episcopacy absolutely, 
parliament did not sanction tlie condemnation. 

The final fall of Morton came from an ofipositc quarter. In September, 
1579, Esme Stuart, Lord d’Aubigny, the king’s cousin, came to Scotlancl 
from France, gainecl the favour ol .lames liy his courtly manners, and received 
the lands and (‘arldom of Lennox, the custody of Dumbarton Castle, and the 
office of chanib(‘rlain. (hie of Ins dependents, Captain .James Stuart, son of 
Lord Ochiltree and brotlua-in-law of Knox, had the daring to accuse Morton 
at a meeting of the council in Ilolyrood of complicity in the murder of Darnley, 
and he was at once committed to custody. Some months later Morton was 
condemned by an assize for having taken part in that crime, and the verdict 
was justified by his conh'ssion that Bothwell had revealed to him the design, 
although he di'iiii'd participation in its execution. He was executed by tlie 
Maiden — a guillotine he had himself brought from England — on the 2nd of 
.June, 1,581. 


Till-: SWW OF LFNXOX AND AllRAN 

From December, 1580, to August, 1.582, tlie government was in the hands 
of Lennox and Stuart, lum captain of the guard — a small h'rce which th(' 
estates had reluctantly allowi'd th(‘ king to proti'ct his person. Their jeal- 
ousy threatened but never ix'ached an ojk'H rupture. Stuart was rewarded b_\ 
the gift first of the tutory, then of the earldom of Airan in April, 1581. Len- 
nox was cieated diikf', a title si'ldom granteil in Scotland. Their aim, care- 
fully concealed by nominal ndlKTencc* to the Proti'stant faith, a})pcars to 
have been the associntion of Mary with hei son in the government, a bi(‘ach 
with Engljiml, the naiewid of the league Avith France, and the ri'st oral ion of 
the Bonian church The nobles, bribed by office or the spoils of the church, 
were men of too feeble character to resist, but the l^n'sbyterian minister.- 
were made of stronger iiudal. Illegal banishment of the contumaciou.- 
clergy and arbitrary orders of ccaincil were followed by a rising again.st Epis- 
co})acy. The jwoclamation of an extraordinary itinerant court of justici*,— - 
to bo held by Lennox at Eilinburgh on the 27th of August — precipitated ;i 
coup 


The Ihithveu Raid {Avyin^t 22nd, 1.5S2) 

The iirincijAal conspiiators A\ere the earls of Gowrie’ and Mar, the ma.stcr 
of (jHaminis, the lords Oliphant, Bovd, and Lindsay, the abbot of Dunfermline, 
secretary of statt‘, and others who had l)(‘en formerly allied with Morton and 
the English faction 

The time .-decti'd tor executing this scheme was that which the king had 
cho.sen to enjoy the amusement of hunting in the country of Athol, so well 
suited for that sport, llis favourite mini.sters di<l not attend him on this 
occasion. WIk'II, then'foix', .Tames returned from Athol toAvards the low 
country vith a small tram of his hou.sehold servants it was natural that 
Gowrie should invite him to his castle of Ruthven, which lay in the king’s 
road. Jaim's had no .sooner arrived at Ruthven than his suspicions were 
awakened by the concourse of armed men who surrounded the castle. 

• lie was son of that loid Hulhvcn wljo ])layc*(l tlie i)rhicipal pait in Rizzio’s murder, and 
who was so little alTc-cted with remorse fm his sluiie in that tragedy, that on his death-bed be 
spoke with great coolness of “ tlie slaugliter of David ” 
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The principal persons concerned in the enterprise entered James’ bed- 
room in a body and delivered to him a petition or reinonstraiioe, setting 
forth that they, the king’s faithful subjects, had for the space of two years suf- 
fered such false accusations, calumnies, oppressions, and persecutions, by 
means of the duke of Lennox and of the person who assumed the title of earl 
of Arran, that like insolence and enormities had never been heard of m Scot- 
land. Their manifesto further stated that their persecution was fi'It by the 
whole body of the commonwealth, but chiefly by the ministers of the Gospel, 
and the tiTio professors thereof ; and that while men who had been attached to 
liis majesty’s service during his youth were, though the king’s best subjects, 
ilriven into banishment, and many of those who remained were subjected to 
partial prosecutions and oppression, and while all of them were grossly calum- 
niated, and viok'iitly excluded fioni the presence of the sovereign, they saw 
with indignation that papists and notable murderers wore, on the other hand, 
daily called home from deserved exile, and either restored to such property as 
thf*y had before enjoyed, or compensated by gifts out of the estates of the 
king’s faithful subjects. 

The same remonstrance charged Lennox and Arran with involving the 
king in plots and confederacies ith the pope, the king of Spain, and the French 
jiapists, and w'ith the bishops of Glasgow and Ross, the adherents of his mother, 
(hicen Mary, by whom he was urged to efiect her fieedom from iiniirisonment, 
and associate her with himself m the royal authority. 

After vain ('xjxistulation the king burst into tears. “Let him weep,” said 
(llammis fiercely, “bedter children weep than bearded men [better bairns 
greet than iK'arded men].” The.se words sunk deep into the king’s heart; 
and though g(‘n(‘rally of a placable di.sj)osition, the insult which they contained 
was never forgot tc'ii or forgiven. 

For the pres('nt, howev(‘r, James w'iis compfdled to submit to his fate, and 
to subscribe and issue a proclamation declaring his purpose, by his own free 
consent, to n'liiaiii for some time in the province of Strathearii with such lords 
as were then around Irim. Wlam the news of this change of ministry, as it 
may be called — for such rude violence was in Scotland the frecpient mode for 
tiansferring political power — reached the t\vo favounU's against whom it 
wa.s chiefly levelled, each of them behaved in a manner imlicative of his char- 
acter. The earl of Arran, as daringly ra.sh as he was unprinci[)lcd and am- 
bitious, rode headlong towards Ruthven ('astle lie was not permitted, of 
cour.se, to aiiproach the penson of the king, but fm the contrary made prisoner, 
and thrown into a dungeon. The protection of the earl of Gowrie who w^as 
de.stined, it would s(jem, to save the life of him who finally brought his head 
to the block, occiusioried the favourite to be detained prisoner, and his life 
pr(‘served, to be a principal author of future state commotions. 

The duke of Lennox, without making any atternjit to restore the state of 
administration which had been altered by the enterpri.se now popularly called 
the raid* of Ruthven, cajiitulated and end(;avour(‘d to obtain liberty to re- 
turn to court. This wa.s refused, he ^vas commanded to leave Scotland and 
at length returned to France by the \vay of London. Trouble of mind 
brought on a fever in May, 15811, which terminated his life at Paris. He 
died, declaring his sincere adherence to the Protestant faith, and refusing 
th(‘ succours of the Catholic church, in contradiction to the calumnies which 
bad such general circulation in Scotland.* 

’ Itaid sipnilics properly an inroad of a predatory character. But the Scottish applied it 
generally to any multitude Assembled in arms for a violent purpose. 
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JAMEfi CLAIMS ClirnCII SCPREMAC’^i , THE BLACK ACTS (1584 A.D ) 

The government was for ten months in the hands of a now council, of 
which Gowrio as treasurer wiis the head. There was no parliament, but a 
convention at Holyrood, October 9tli, ratified the consequences of the raid of 
Ruthven [restored th(‘ tinrds to the church, and revived the laws against the 
papists]. A declaration \\as extorted from the king condoning his capture, 
but James, no longer a boy, chahal under the tutelage of the Protestant 
nobles and the admonitions of the Piotestaiit ministers. In June of the 
following year he escaped from Falkland to St. Andrews, wliich was hold by 
CVilonel St(‘wart. An-aii was recalkal, August oth, 158.3, the raid of Ruthven 
declared treason, Gowiii* (‘xeciited, and tlu^ chi(‘f Protestant lords liaiiished. 
Melville and other mimst(‘rs found it necc'ssary to fly to England A par- 
liament. May 22nd, 1584, confiniK'd the sujiremacy of Arran, who was created 
chancellor, and tlie foj-feiture of the chief persons implicated in the Ruthven 
raid.*/ 

The king’s authority ov('r all persons, and in all cases whatsoever, was 
formally confirmed. “The declining his majesty’s jiidgment and tliat of 
the council, in whatsoever matter, was,” says S})ottiswood(‘, ’ “declanal to lx* 
treason. Tlu' imjaigning the autliority of the thre(‘ estates, or procuring the 
innovation or diminution of the ])ower of any of them, was inhibited under 
the same ]uun. All jinisdiction^' and judicatures, sjiintual or tinnporal, not 
approved of by his highiu'ss and the three estates were diseliarged, and an 
oidinance made that noni' of whatsoeviu* function, quality, oi d(‘gree, should 
presume, [irivately or ])ul)licly, in sermons, d(‘clamations, or familiar con- 
ferences, to uttei any laNe, untrue, or slandiaous six‘ech(‘s to the reproach 
of his majesty, his council, and ])roceedings,or to the aishonour, hurt, or preju- 
dice of Ills highness. Ins jianaits and progenitors, or to meddle with the affairs 
of his highness and (‘stat(‘, under the pains eontained in the acts of parliament 
made against the makers and reporters of lies” The church of Scotland 
was by these s\\(M‘piiig enactments [called ‘‘ the Jilack Acts”] totally altered in 
its constitution and jiiivileges. A change wliich we must regard in a very 
ditforent light, if ve consider the privileges which they claimed theoretically, 
or look at llieir jiractical effects. 

In tin; first point ol vk'w there appears no political wisdom in rendering a 
body like the cleigy, S(‘l ajiait for duties inconsistent with the bustle of activ(' 
lif(‘, the depositaries of a nation’s liberty, otherwise than in matters of religious 
doctriiu' and conscicaice. Rut though such a charge wais an anomaly, it was 
still more essential to llie liberties of the nation that a power of reminding 
the subjects of their lights and tlu' rulers of their duty should exist somi'- 
where, than that it should be lodged in those hands which might be theo- 
retically preferred as tlu' most expedient and best. The Scottish parlia- 
ment were indeed, in tin'ory, the natural and proper guardians of the people’s 
freedom.^ 

A commission was granted to Patrick Adamson, archbishop of St. Andrews, 
and other bishops for t rying ecclesiastical causes, and a form of judgment was 
established for depriving ministers of their benefices for worthy causes. A 
declaration' was required to be subscribed by all beneficed men — ministers, 

f'A li'UtT ]i!i8 becMi discoverod wliich shows the slning hut scciet Catholic feelings of 
James. Martin Hume ft gives it in his Sjiamah iState P(i}>€rn, and it was w'rilten apparently on 
James’ per.sonal authority from Holyrood, Febi uary 19th, 1684, directly to the pope It makes 
a frank a])peal for papal 8uj)port and pr()nii.8es “to satisfy your Holiness on all other points, 
especially if your Holiness aids me m my great necessity.” It throws u garish light on the 
duplicity of the king.] 
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readers, masters of colleges and schools — acknowledging their submission to 
the king and obedience to their ordinary bishoj) or superintendent apiiointod 
by him under pain of forfeiture. A few subscribed unconditionally, others 
with the qualification, “according to the Word of God”; but a largo number 
declined and suflered the penalty. 

Karly in 1585 Adamson issued a })aper declaring the king’s supremacy in 
matters ecclesiastical, defending the restoration of bishops, and announcing 
llu‘ king's intention that the bishops should hold synoils twice a year, tliat 
g('iieral assemblies should be allowed jirovided they had his sanction, but 
tliat no jurisdiction was to be exercis(‘d liy presbyteries. This document, 
w Inch cut at tlie root of the Presbyterian systian and was a formal declaration 
in favour of the royal supremacy and Episcopacy, was m(‘t with vehement 
protc'sts by Melville and the exiled ministers. 

M(‘antime a si'ik's of intrigues W'ent on between the English and Scottish 
(Dints. l^lizab('th, while ostensibly favouring the exik's, disliked their polit- 
ical pniicipk's. James and Arran, instead of leaning on the paiiacy as Mary 
(li.l, had shown signs of acc('pting a solution of the jiroblein of church govc^rn- 
mciit more' like that of England than of Geneva. There was hen* ground for 
:i coin])ioniise of the religious controversy which [lolitical n'asons made so 
desirable. Accordingly, Lord Hunsdon, a favourite' courtK'r of Elizabeth, 
iiK't Arran lu'ar B('rA\ick in tlie autumn, wlam it was arrangt'd tliat the master 
()l (^iray, tlu'ii a follower of Arran and [lersonal favourite of JaiiK's, should go 
to London in October. At his instance Elizabeth removed the banished 
Scottish lords and ministers from N(‘wcastle to London. Ihit Gray w^as play- 
ing his owai game, and his sugg(‘stions that th(‘se lords might return to ScoL 
laud, and that the alliance with England should be carried out by their aid 
and his own influence independently of Arran, were taken up by the queen, 
who had no personal liking f(3r Arran, and ultimately ('ffected. IClizabeth 
sent Wotton to Scotland, wdio won the confidence' of James to whom hc' prorri- 
is(‘d a peiLsioii cJ £5,000 a year, and while ojienly negotiating wdth Arran 
M'cretly plottc'd with Gray for his downfall. A mutual league between Eng- 
land and Scotland against the Catholics, calk'd the “bond anent the true 
religion,” was agreed to by a convention of estates in July, 1585. 

THE ALLIANCE WUTH ELIZABETH (JoKI A D ) 

This w^as a turning-point in the life of James and in the history of Scotland, 
dhe choice w'as made between Eranc(‘ and J^nglaiul, Romanism and Protes- 
tantism. It was not likely to be revc'rsed wlu'ii with lOlizabeth’s dieclining 
yi'ars the crown of England was throwm into the balance. The day before 
the conclusion of the treaty Arran w^as at the request of Elizabeth’s envoy 
put in strict ward, under the pretext that he had been privy to the death of 
Lord Russell, son of the earl of Ih'dford, in a border fray, and he only escaped 
at the price of his estates and honours. 

In November tho banished lords — Angus, Mar, the master of Glammis — 
returned, and along with them the two Hainiltons; and aided by Gray, they 
w'ized the person of the king and the castle of Stirling, and assumed the govern- 
ment. The alliance wdtli England w^as finally ratifieii at Berwick by Randolph. 
James; at the instigation of Gray, WTote a harsh letter to his mother; and at 
the instance of Elizabeth he allowed George Douglas, who had been concerned 
in Damley’s murder, to return to Scotland. The exiled Protestant ministers 
were restored to their livings; but James was resolute in maintaining Episco- 
pacy and enforcing the laws against all who denied the royal supremacy. 
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Adamson was, indeed, forced ])y a general assembly to disclaim any authority 
as archbishop not allowed by God’s Word, and an act was passed again divid- 
ing Scotland into presbyteries, but the king refused to subject the bishops 
to their jurisdiction 

Mary, deserted ])y her son, now allowed herself through her immediate 
confidants, (‘specially Ikt secH‘taries, Nau and Curh', to take an active though 
secret part in the Jesuit plot.s which (‘inbraced both Scotland and England 
in their ramification^^. Her trial at Fotheringay could have had but the one 
n^snll, as d(‘scrib('d in our history of England. The execution (Ihbruary 8tli, 
1587) of Mary naturally roiiseil the angcT of the Catholic jiowers and some 
indignation in Scotland, which Janies professed to share; y(‘t he did nothing 
but (‘xpostulate. In truth, his own crown \\a‘=: threateru'd by the same oneink's 
Mary had disinherit('d him in favour of Philij) of Spain, unless he adopted tin* 
Catholic faith. 

The dcifeat of the Sfianish Armada by the sovereign and ])eo])le of both 
countri(‘s was f(‘lt to be a ])rovid('ntial d(‘hveranc(‘. Nothing could have? 
.served better to (‘fface th(‘ memory of Mary and extinguish pity for her fate 

SCOTLAND AND THE ARMADA (ir)KH A D ) 

In the present crisis, wlu'ii the Spanish invasion was expected at any 
moment, James weighed in most careful balance the two policies of an English 
or a Spanish alliance'. He finally d(‘Cid(‘d to cling to England, and so declan'd 
himself in terms that. iinjirK'd no previous doubt.'^ Universal preparations 
wer(» made for resistance in case the Syianiards should attempt to land in 
Scotland. There waisa general muster through then'alm. Watches WT'rcplac('d 
at all the sea-jiorts, beacons erected, and every means taken to prepare the 
most effectual ih'feiu'o against the apjm'hendc'd invasion. In the mean tiiia* 
love of the old nTigion, or dc'siro for tk'w eh.anges by wJiich they might profit, 
had associated a f(wv of the Seottisli lurd.s into :i faction favourable to Siiaiii, 
and fonnidahlc from the rank and powTr of those whom it included TIk* 
earls of Iluntly, Errol, and C’rawdord, and Lord MaxweD, were all Ca^^ulics. 

Maxwell had retreated to Spain in discontonl, and at this crisis retunu'd 
with the pnrjjose of assisting the Spanish king’s enterpri.se by making an 
insurrection in Scotland. He w’ciit suddenly, then'fore, to the wt'st border, 
and began to assemble' liis forces; but Jaiiu's, placing himself at the head of 
a body of troops, inacU' a rapid movement into Nithsdak', where he disperscid 
the forces of Maxwell, took him piisoiior, and seized upon his castles. 

With th(' exception of tla'se nobles, Scotland in general showed the firmest 
determination to su])}){)rt the king. A bond of association was entered into 
for the maintenance of true rc'ligion and dc'feriee of their lawfful sovereign. 
This association was signed with ('miilous alacrity by subjects of every rank, 
and was the inod(’l upon which the celc'brated League and Covenant in the 
reign of (’hailc's I wtis aftc'rwards founded, though for very different purpose's. 

The fate of the Invincible Armada in 1588 is generally known. Persecufini 
by the fury of the elcTrK'iits, and annoyed by the adventurous gallantry of 
the English seamen, it was driven around the Island of Britain, meeting great 
loss upon every (juarter, and stn'Avmg the wild shores of the Scottish High- 
lands and isles with wreck and spoil. Janies, though in arms to resist the 
Spaniards, had such resistance been necessary, behaved generously to con- 
siderable numbers wdiom their misfortunes threw upon his shores. Their 
wants were reli(*ved, and they w'ere saf(*ly restored to their own country. 

Tlie fate of one body of these * unfortunate men is strikingly told by the 
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rcverendJames Melville/ whose graphic diary has been published.' Hcdcscribeg 
at some length the alarm caused by the thrt‘atened invasion, and its effects. 
"Terrible,” lie says, "was the fear, piercing wore the preachings, eanu'fct, 
zealous, and fervent were the prayers, sounding were the sighs and sobs, arul 
aliounding wore the tears at the fast and g(‘neral assembly at Edinburgh, 
where we ivere credibly told sometimes of tlu'ir landing at Dunbar, sometimes 
111 St. Andrews, and again at Aberdeen and Cromarty.” 

On a sudden these rumours were disjielled by the account that a sliipful 
of v'^jianiards were arrived in Melville/s own harbour of Anstruther. The min- 
ist<T hastened to meet them, and found himself in presence ol Don Juan dc 
M('dina, a commodore of twenty vessels, lie was a rev(T(‘nd man of tall 
stature, a grave and silent countenanc(‘, great bcanl, and so humbled by his 
com lit ion that in bowing to the clergyman he swept his .shoe with his sWvc. 
Ills tale was most melancholy. They hud been shipwrcckf'd ii[)on the Fair 
Isle betweim Orkney and Shetland, had experii'iiced the utmost extremity of 
liiing(‘r and cold, had after some weeks of misi'ry hired a bark from Orkney, 
and were now come to entreat jirotection from the king of Scr^tland. 

He and his men were accordingly treaUul with horiouralih' kindness by the 
[leoplo of Anstruther. Melville procured for the Spaniards’ information a 
printed account of the disjiersion of the Armada, and thiar numerous losses 
in the north seas. He burst into tears and WTjit bittc'rl}. Having set forth 
on his return to his own country, the noble Castilian found a ship belonging 
lo tile tow'll of Anstruther under arrest at Cadiz. He instantly undertook a 
journey to court to laliour for her discharge, and rejiorted lo his monarch his 
lugh sense of the Scottish hosjiitality. The vessel being libc'rated he showed 
great kindness to the crew, and dismissed them wdth many eommondations 
lo the good [leople of Anstruther. "But,” eoncludos Melville,' very naturally, 
“ we thanked God w’ith our hearts that wt liad seen them among us in that 
form.” 

Thus paswseil over in Britain that dreadful jieriod of 15S;S, which th(‘ astrol- 
ogers, whom chance had for once guided to a veracious }ir(‘dictioii, had di^'- 
tingui.shed as the " marvellous year.” 

THK ".SPANISH PLANKS " 

IVhen the danger was over, Elizabeth no longer evine(‘(l any thought of 
niakiiig good the liberal promises made to th(‘ king of Scots by her envoy 
w'hile matters w^ere yet doubtful. 

The Catholic lords themselves, though much disconcerted by the failure 
of the Armada, continued to negotiate with the prince of Parma, soliciting 
him for a body of six thousand auxiliaries, by means of w'hom, add(‘d to their 
own followers, they jiroposcd to make him master of Scotland, and enable 
liirn to enter lOngland wdth a triumphant army. Huntly, Crawford, and Errol 
were the chief persons in this conspiracy; but they were joined by Francis, 
call of Botlnvell, a turbulent and ambitious man, who alone of the Scotch 
Protestant nobility had advised a war with England, and ev(*n engaged sol- 
diers to follow him in it at his own expense. Their corresjiondtince with the 
prince of Parma being discovered to Elizabeth in 1592, she commanded 
Sidney to lay the letters before the king of Scotland. [Their papers W'cre eight 
blank sheets, according to Burton,'" signed by the conspirators and later to 
have been filled with promises to support an invasion ] The guilty noblemen 

Hie was a clergyman, and must be carefully distinguislied from Sir James Mel ville,* tlie 
tatesman often quoted. His diary has been published by Ibc Baunatyne Club of Ediuburgn 
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wore condemned to iinprisonnient; but King James, who was not willing to 
encounter the odium of the Catholic i^arty lest it should interf(‘re with his 
claim of succession to the throne of J'higland, and who might in his heart 
desire to reserve some power in Scotland itself to balance the violent Protes- 
tant party acting under the instigation of preachers always unfavourable to 
him and his family, releas(‘d the rebellious earls after a short confinement.' 

Th(‘y t(‘s(ified their thankhilness for his clemency, first, by an attempt to 
seize his person, which was disconcertcal by the prc'cautions of the chancellor, 
s(‘C(;ndly, by an ojhmi n'belhon in the north of Scotland. The king rnarclu'j 
against tlu'm with an aimy hastily collected: and th(‘ rebels, unable to with- 
stand the royal forci's, dispersed their troops, and submitted to James’ ckaii- 
ency. Once more tlu^y W(‘r(‘ commit ti'd to [irisoii. onc(‘ more to experience 
the h'liity of thiMr sovereign, who took an o[)portiinity again to lelease them, 
111 consiHiueiicc of his marriagi' ' 

.lAMKs’ MAjan\(ii , ms (mowixo ArTociixcr i\ Tin: oiiriuii 

The fall of (hay, who had betai tri(‘d and condiamied in KW? for lreach('rv 
(luring his JOnghsh (‘inbassy and for corr(‘spond('nc(‘ with (’athohc princc's, 
had l(Jt JaiiK's, ii(>w ol lull ag(‘, without what was almost a necessity to his 
w(‘ak natur('— a favourit(\ though Sir John Maitland, a younger brother of 
Lethington, \\a^ si'CK'lary and exercis(‘d the chief influence in tlie government 
Advantage had b(‘en taken ol th(‘ royal majority to pass in 1587 an act annex- 
ing to the Clown all chinch lands uiiik'r c(‘rlain limited reservations But, as 
all jjrior grants to lay im[)roprialors w(‘re savi^d, and tiu* king was still 
allowed to giant of chinch lands, (he nobkxs and landed gentry really 
profiti'd most by this nieasuiT, which gave' a parliamentary title to their 
(‘States deii\(‘d fiom the church and the liope of futur(‘ spoils. The act was 
acc()mpani(‘(l by a g(‘neial levocation of all gifts made during the king’s 
minority or In Mary aftei her acc(‘ssion. Anothm’ statut(‘ of constitutional 
importanc(‘ leiuaved, and foi (he fust time carried into effect, the law of 
Jamc's I, by which (he less(‘r barons m the counties w'(‘r(‘ (‘xcused from per -lonal 
attmidance and allow'd 1 to send reprcs(*ntativ(‘s to parliament. Tins w'as a 
ch(‘ck on the nobles who liad hitherto almost exclusiv(‘ly atteiuk'd and riik'd 
jiaihainent. It was the first and only large (U'viation of the Scottish parlia- 
ment from the feudal model of the curia rcyis. 

Projects for the* king’s marriage had Ix'cn on foot at an f'arlier period; 
but at la.st the choic(' l(‘ll mion Anne of Denmark. IClizalx'th ()])])Ose(l the 
match; but James, peihajis tempt(‘d by the offer to surri'iider tlie Danish 
claim to Orkney and Shetland, |K‘rha]'s also not unwiUing to show^ he could 
choo.se foi himself, w'as marri(‘(l to Aniu' by proxy, August 20th, J5S0. Anne 
set sail for Scotland, but was driven back liy a storm. Ac(’ordingly JaiiK'S 
himself wamt to claim his brid(‘, w'luai the actual marriage wtis at once cek'- 
bra((‘d at Oopi'iiliagen, wheie he spent (he w'lnter. Jt w'as a political advantage 
both to th(‘ king and to Scotland to form a coniK'clion wnth a kingdom w'hich, 
though small, stood com])aiatively high at that time in Europe, and was cami- 
plet('lv imh'pendcnt both ol lOngland and of Fiance 

Aft(‘r the king’s ndurn. May, 1590, the Pr(‘sbytcrian i)arty w'us in the 
a.scendaiit. It has be(‘n doubted whether the favour shown to" it by James 

I* riic (li8(’ov(^ry of James’ leitei lo the popeaiul oilier secret Btate jiapers prove that James 
liiiusi'lf hoped to gain tn the Spanish invasion, ami iiesitated long before throwing his lot in 
with Elizabeth His protection of the Catiiolic calls was therefore, lu a real sense, the protec- 
tion of accomplices in a plot w’hich he hud begun but deserted ] 
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at this time was genuine, but without reason. He had been married, and the 
(jueen was crowned, May 17th, by Robert Bruce, a leading minister, for 
wlioin he had a personal liking. Shortly before going to Denmark James 
had jiublished a tract interpreting the Apocalypse in the well-known Prot- 
estant sense. Notwithstanding the failure of the Armada, the air w^as still 
full of Jesuit intrigues and Spanish plots. 

At no inomeiit of his life was James less inchiK'd towards th(‘ English form 
o( the Reformation, which lie described in a celebrated sfieech as n'taining 
the supc'rstition of the mass ^‘without the liftings ” A seven' blow Avas given 
to Ejiiseoiiacy in Scotland by Archbishop Adamson, shortly before his death, 
i-eti'acting in a published confession his writings against rn'sbytenamsm. 
In 1592 [larliiimeiit, led according to James Melville' by Maitland, now Lord 
Thirlestane and chancellor, re-established Presbyterian church government. 
(h'lieral a.ssemblic's w('re to nu'et onc(‘ a year, and jiiovincial assemblies or 
sMiods, ])resl)yt(‘ries, and sessions were conlirmed. The act of 1581 conferring 
lunsdiction on bishops was rescindc'd, but then' was no formal abrogation 
ol llu' oflice Tli(' assi'inbly had asked for tlu' rt'pi'al of th(‘ Act of Annexation 
()l 1587, but this was not coiic(‘d<'<l. The lainh'd niU'n'sts \\ei-(5 too jiowerful 
to allow of the Itefornied church receiving the patrimony of its })r('dece.ssor. 
Shoitly alter the termination of th<* [laiTiaineiit tlu' discovery ot tlie plot of 
‘’the Spanisli blanks,” alieady descnlied, had showed that the danger of a 
(’alliohc rising and fon'ign nuasion was ri'al. Tlu' conspiracy [iroved 
ahoitive, as W(‘ hav(' seen, and two of its chief ])roinot('rs (lluntly and Errol) 
!• ft Scotland; on tlu'ir return thix'i' yc'ars lati'r they [lubhcly renounced 
Catholicism and conformed to the Protestant faith. 

Fioin the king’s majoiity to his accession to thi' l^highsh tin one his relations 
to tlu* nobles on the one hand and to the Presbyti'rian party, led by the min- 
i^teis, on the oUk'I, require to be kept in view as giving the k('y to a singularly 
(■onfus(‘d and changing course of events. After tlu' death of Thirlestane in 
1595, the king had to roly on his owai counsel, of the value ol which he had 
an ov(‘rw'eening ojiiiiion lie had studu'd the theory of kingcraft and w’rote 
the BasiJu'on Doroti expounding it. He fancii'd that he leally governed, 
while h(‘ was in fact draw'll this way or that by tlu' contending forces wdiich 
(‘merged in this revolutionary e])och. In sjiite of occasional disjilays of reso- 
lution, his character w’as at bottom w'eak It w’as th(‘ ilestiny which conducted 
him to the English throne that saved him from the dangeis of his situation in 
Scotland. 


IK rr ! I w’ ELI . : Ti i v. ( k t \ v i vn s 

A nobleman wdio, although only comu'cted by his mother wnth Mary’s 
Hotlnvell, seemed to inherit the reckless daring of liis predec(‘s.sor in the title, 
tlirice attemjited and once (July 24th, 1595) for a short tinu' succeeded in 
s('izing the royal pi'rson and assuming the reigns of govc'riiinent But James, 
who w'as not without adroitness in balHing plotters by arts similai' to their 
own, escaped from his custody. Towards the Catholic loids his ])olicy was 
not to proc(‘ed to extremities, luit to keep them in hand as a counterpoise to 
th(' (‘xtreme Protestant party. 

1I(‘ prudently allowed the finances to be managed after Thiil(‘staii('’s death 
ni 1596 by a committee, appointed January 8th, called from its number tlu; 
Detavians, on which botli Catholics and Protestants acted — Seton, afterwards 
bord Dunfermline, the president of the session, and Lindsay of Balcarres 
b(‘ing the leading members. With their advice James set himself against any 
measures which the Protestant ministers [iroposed for the restoration or 
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increase of the revenues of tlie churcii. It was this critical point of money, 
the assertion of the royal supremacy in spiritual matters, and the favour the 
king showed to the Catholics wliich led to the quarrel between him and the 
ministers. At a convention of the estate's at P^alkland, and then more strongly 
as one of a di'putation sent by the ministers from Cupar, Andrew Melville, 
ill lh(‘ s))irit and niaiiiK'r of Knox, made liis well-known speech to “God’s 
silly vassal” on tlu' two kingdoms and the two kings'' 

ANDIilCW MI'lLVILLE RiaU KES THK KIN’C, SKrTEMUKU, 151X5 

Tlu' king angrily chargi'd that meeting with being seditious, and accused 
them of stiiring up alarm in the country whiai none was needed. Anflre\\ 
Melvilk' kindlt'tl at the king’s charge of sedition against tlu* brethren. Tak- 
ing the king by the sleeve, and addiessiiig him with the i‘iiithel of “God’s sill\ 
vassal,” he thundered in his ears to the following elfect : 

“Sir, w(' will hiirnhly rev(‘rence vour majc'sty always, namely, in public, 
hut w(* have this occasion to he with your naijesty in private, and you are 
bi ought into extreme danger both of your life ami of your crown, and with 

you the country and kirk of God is like to 
be wrecked for not telling the truth and gi\- 
ing you a faithful counsel. We must dis- 
charge our <luty, or else be enemies of (Tiist 
and you, tlu'n'fore, sir, as divers tinu's 1 k‘- 
foie, so now I must tell you that there aie 
two kings and two kingdoms There is Chiisl 
and his kingdom the kirk, wdiose subject King 
JaiiK's \'I IS, and of whose kingdom he is not 
a king, noi a luaid, nor a lord, but a memix'r. 
and they whom Christ hath called and com- 
manded to watch ovi'r his kirk and govian 
his spiritual kingdom have sufncu'iit authority 
and power from him so to do, vliich no 
Christian king nor prince should conirol noi’ 
discharg(‘, but fortify and assist, othcrwisi* 
they an* not faithful subjects to Christ. Sir. 
when you were in your sw^addling clouts, Chri'^t 
reigned freely in this land in spite of all his 
eiK'mies. 

” Tlu* wdsdom of your counsel, which in 
devilish and pernicious, is this — that you may be served wdth all sorts of 
men to come to \our purpose and grandeur, .low and Gentile, Papist ami 
Protestant Bi'cause tlie ministers and Protestants in Scotland are too strong, 
and control the king, they must be weakened and brought low by stirring up 
a party against th(‘m, and the king, being ecjual and indifferent, both shall be 
fain to flee to him, so shall he be well settled. But, wsir, let God’s wisdom 
be the only true* wisdom; this will ])r()ve iiuTe and mad folly; for his curse 
cannot but light upon it, so that in seeking both you shall lose both; 
-whereas, in ck’aving uprightly to Clod, his true servants shall be your true 
friends, and he shall compel the rest, counterfeitly and lyingly, to serve you, 
as he <lid to David” 

We can imagine vith what feeling Elizabeth or her father would have 
listened to such sentiments, and enforced in such a fashion; but the argu- 
ments were nothing more than the legitimate consequences of an ecclesiastical 
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polity which James himself had recognised; and as for the blunt mode in 
'vliich his attention had been solicited, it was loo much in accordance with 
( he simple fashions of a Scottish court to excite oitlier wonder or alarm. While 
1‘Jizabeth, therefore, would have called for her guards, or Henry shouted 
for tl)o executioner, James only listened quietly, as to an expected lesson, al- 
though this was but a part of the harangue, and “deniitted them pleasantly,” 
declaring his ignorance of the return of the i) 0 })ish lords. All this couitesy, 
liowever, on tlu‘ part of the king was but an (‘Tn])ty show.’^ 

Although James, fright(‘ned by this vehement language, made promises 
that he would do nothing for the Catholic lords till they had made terms 
\Mth the church, it w'as impossible that a ([uariel whose loots were so deep 
ns to the limits of the royal authority and jurisdiction in matters ecch'siastical 
could be aj)]:)('ased. Neither ]')arty to it could see lum far each ovi'rstejiped 
the bounds of reason The king was blind to the right of frei'dom of conscience 
^\lllch Protestantism had established as one of its first pnncijiles. Melville 
niid. tlie ministers were equally blind to th{‘ impossibility of any form of 
monarchy yielding to the chum that the members of an ecch'siastical assembly 
should use th(‘ name of Christ and the theory of his lu^adship over the church 
to give themselves absolute power tf> define its nJations to tlu* state. 

Other occasions quickly arose for renewing the controviTsy. A violent 
sermon by Black at St. Andrews gave a favourable opjioriunity to James of 
':i\oking the jurisdiction of th(‘ piivy council, and the jireacluu- was banished 
north of the Tay. Soon afteiwards a demand made on the king in conse- 
qiH'iice of a siTinon of aiiothiT minister, Balcampihal, and a sjxutIi of Bruce's 
-ilie king’s former favourite — that he should dismiss the Octavians, led to 
a uimult ill lOdinburgh, December 17th, 1590, which gave James a pretext 
Jor leaving the town and removing the courts of justice* to Linlithgow.' 
Sup[)orted by the nobles, he returned on New Yi'ar’s Day, 1597, received the 
suhmissioii of the town, levying a severe fine befon* la* would restore its privi- 
k'ges as a corporation, and withholding from it the* right of electing its owui 
magistrates or ministers without the royal consent 

emboldened by this success, James now' addressed himself to the difficult 
problem of church and state. He did not yet. feel strong enough to restore 
lOpiscopacy — perhaps had not quite determined on that course. The ingenious 
sch(*me — (lue to Lindsay of Balcarres — wars invented of the introducing repre- 
sentatives of the church into parliament without naming them bishops. 
This w'ould have the twofold efi'ect of diminishing the authority of the general 
assemblies and of conferring on parliament a competency to deal with matters 
(‘cclesiastical. 

Parliament in 1597 passed an act that all ministers promoted to prelacies 
() c., bishoprics or abbacies) should have scats m parliament, and remitted 
h) the king with the general assembly to determine as to the office of such 
persons in the spiritual policy and goveniment of the kirk. Accordingly 
•lames summoned successive assemblies at Perth and Dundee, w^here there 
\^ore two sessions in 1597, and finally at Montrose, in 1600, selecting those 
jowns in order to procure a good attendance from the north, always more 
lavourable to royalty and Episcopacy and less under the influence of the 
Edinburgh clergy. By this and other manoeuvres he obtained some con- 
cessions, but not all that he desired. It w'as the GowTie conspiracy (the 5th 

, f Hume Brown* calls this “a turning point in the reign of .Tames VI By his astuteness 
ho turned the tumult of thn day to so good account that ho giadually attained 
^ degree of authoriW over all classes ot his subiects, such as had been acquired by no pre- 
vious ruler of Scotland.”] 
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of August, 1600) wli()S(* failure gave him the courage and the ground for 
finally abandoning the* Presbyterians and casting in his lot with the bishops 
Repeated mvcstigatioiis at the time and since cannot be said to have com- 
pletely cleared up the myst(‘ry of this outrage.^ 

TIIK FIZZLE 01- THE fJOVHJE CONSPIRACY (KKX) A D ) 

The corresj)()ii(lence of h^ss(‘X with King .lames VI was certainly amongst 
the causes which pn'vcnti'd liis rest(»ration to tlie favour of Elizabeth. The 
harshness with wliicli h(‘ was treated in the autumn of 1600 was a natural 
conse(iuence of tlie iiidigiiatioii of the* English goviu-nment at th(‘ proceedings 
of James. At .a convi'iilion of the Scottish estates, in .lune of that year, the 
king proposed that a lax sliould be Jevk‘d for the jiiirpose of asserting his 
claim to the succession to tlie cro\Mi ot haigland. Tliis demand met with the 
most strenuous r(‘sistanc(‘. Amongst those who h'd the oiiposition w^as tla* 
young earl of (Jowrii', who had recently returned from the court of Elizalictli 
The king was furious against his parliament. Tliey had laughed at his notion 
of raising nioiu'y to mak(‘ a coiKpie.st of JOngland; and altogether refused to 
give him more than 40, ()()() ])oun(ls Scots. After this 14ssex was infoinicd 
that Janies had a jiarly in hJnglnnd, and intended not to 'vait for the (pieiars 
death. The mutual ill-will that subsisted at this tim(‘ betweim James and 
JOlizabeth has led to tlu‘ bidad, r(“^^ing ujmiii very insufiicient foundation, I hat 
what is called tlu' ( lowrie jilot may b<‘ traced to the contrivane(‘ of th(‘ English 
ciu(‘(‘n. 

The facts which are commonly r(‘lat(‘d are briidly these. On the morn- 
ing of the oih of August, 1600, James was going lortli from his palace at 
Falkland to hunt, wluai Alexander Huthven, tli(‘ younger brother oi (Jowiie, 
desired to spc'ak with him piivat(‘ly H(‘ whisjx'red something about an un- 
known man ha\ing louiid a jiot ol gold; and tlu' tn'asurc', w’hich w’as in Gowne 
]Ious(',at Perth, miglit beseiai b\ the king if he would come thither without his 
attendants. The* sciait oi gold was irr(‘.sistibl(' to Janies. After the chase 
h(* rod(‘ off to Perth with young Hutlnen. Imt la* w’as ultimati'ly jona**' by his 
attendants. JaiiK'S dined alone [the diniKT seems to have been poor and 
lat(', iiulicating lack of ]ir(‘paratioii]. After dinner Gowric*, wdth .Tamos’ 
suit(*, went into tin* jileasuie gard(‘n. 

Alexander Ruthvi'ii then told the king it was now time to go aiul look at 
th(‘ gold They w’(*nt t()geth(*r through various apartments, Ruthven locking 
the doors as they passed along. At length they reaclu‘d a small round room; 
and th(‘n Ruthven, remoMiig a curtain, disclosed a ]K)rtrait of his father, and 
asked JaiiK's who inurdert'd him. [lie sc'ized a dagger from Hendenson, 
a mysl(?rious stranger loiind in the room.] He held the dagger to the king’s 
breast and said that if he made any attenifit to open the window^ or to cry 
out the dagger should be in his heart. Young Ruthven left the king alone with 
Henderson. James app(*aled to Henderson for protection. Ruthvon, soon 
returning, ran upon the king and attcanpted to bind him. 

A desperate struggle ensiu'd, in which Janu's managed to reach the win- 
dow' and cry out for lielji. Lennox and the other courtiers in the garden saw 
the king’s tlushed laee at the window', as lu* uttered the cry of “ Treason’ ” 
Some itisIkmI up the great staircast', but found the door locked. Ramsay, 
one of the suite, remembered a back stair; and reaching the door of the round 
chamber dashed it open, and found the king still struggling with Ruthven. 
Ramsay stabbed the youth, w4io was quickly despatched by others who carnc 
up the turnpike-stair. Cowrie himself, with his servants, having seen the 
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tlead body of his brother, rushed frantically to the gallery where sonw' of the 
attendants of James were assembled, and was quickly slain. The populace in 
the streets of Perth were roused to madness when th(‘y hoard of the donths 
of the tw'o Ruthvens; and they cried to the king as ho looked out, “Como 
down, thou son of Signor Davie; thou hast slain a bettor man than thyself. ’ 
Soin(‘ of the preachers of the kirk maintained that the king conspired agiiinst 
tlie GowTios, and not the Gowries against the king; and this beli(*f was by no 
nu'aiis confined to the Presbyterian ministers." 

Three friends and servants of the earl of Gow'rie who had assisted liini in 
his battles w'ith the king’s retinue and were afterwards officious and activi* 
in the tumult, were tried, condemned, and exi'cuted, jirotesting w'lth their 
last breath they knew nothing about the transactions of the day further than 
that they took part ivith their master. Viewcul in eveay light, the conspiracy 
seemed to the public one of the darkest and most extraordinary which ever 
agitated the general mind; and it cannot bo wondered that very different 
conclusions were formed concerning it. The king was paiticularly touclaal 
in point of honour in making good his own story, but experienecal no small 
(lilliculty from tin* mystery which liung om'i* Hk' bloody incidenl Faction 
and leligious pn‘judice k'lit their aid to disturb iik'h’s eoinprelu'nsion of 
what w'as in itself so mystical. 

Many doubted tlu' king’s re])ort altogether, and eonei ivi'd it more liki'ly 
rhat the brothers sliould Iiai'(‘ lallen by soiiu' deceit on the pait ol the king 
and court, than that they should liav(‘ atlemptial lieason against tlu* life or 
■ilierty ol the soyeieign in cireiimstanees so vi'ry inqirobable. Many of the 
cleigynieii jiaitieiilaily contiiuu'd to ndam most absolute inereduhty upon 
die subject , and he was thought no bad iiolitician who found an evasion by 
saying tliat be believed the story because the king told it, but that he 
w'ould not have given credit to his ow'ii eyes had he seen it. 

The ministcTs of Edinburgh wTre jieeuliarly r(‘M)hit(‘ in refusing to give 
avowed cK'dit to tlie king’s account of the consjnmcv, and took the most 
pulilic iiieasur(‘s to show' tluMT inereduhty The council having reciuinal tliem 
lu return solemn thanks from their pulpits lor the deliveraiiee of .lames, they 
excused themselves, saying that they had no acaiuaiiitanee witli the par- 
ticulars of the danger wJiich the king w'as said to have eseajied. An order 
for a solemn and jmblie thanksgiving on a day fixial w’us tlu'n sent forth, and 
the divines who should scruple to perform the duty ol the day were threatened 
with banishiiK'nt. Most of the recusants submitted after sonic altercation. 
All the clergy at length submitted to the king’s pleasuri', exeejit the reverend 
Hob(‘rt Bruce He was banished for his incredulity and K'paiied to France. 

The pailiament, by giving the fullest credit to the king’s account of the 
mcidi'iil, may be .sujipo.seil to have designed to console him for the incredulity 
ol th(* clergy. They heard the witnesses upon the trial, and not only pro- 
nounced sent.(‘nee of forfeiture against, the deceased brothers, but disinherited 
Uu‘ir w'h()l(‘ posterity and proscribecl the very name of Ruthven. Honourable 
rew’ards and title's were bestowed on Sir Tliomas Erskine, Sir John Ramsay, 
and Sir Hugh Harris, wdio had been the instrument of .lames’ ])reseiwation. 
Aims were dispersed, and every other means adopted w’hich could impress 
njiori the people th(‘ reality of the king’s danger and the sincerity of his grati- 
tude to Heaven for a providential deliverance. But it is an observation of 
Ficitus that one of the misfortunes of princes is that conspiracies against 
•(‘in are not believed until they are carried into fatal effect. A considorable 
party in Janies’ kingdom, thinking, perhaps, bettor of his audacity anil 
or.se of his morals than either the one or the other deserved, still refused to 
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believe Uiat the king’s danger had been real, or the death of Cowrie and his 
brother on the inciiiorable 5th of August excusable. 

TIkmi- arguments i(‘sted upon the string of improbabilities of which it is 
iinpossibh* to divest th(‘ slory, and which, indeed, can be refuted only by 
oj)posii\g to them the gK'atcT dilhculties which attend the embracing a differ- 
ent solution.* Like the mystery of Mary Stuart’s complicity in Darnley’s 
murder, it become'^ IIk' more puzzling the more it is studied, and every theory 
is confronted \Mth objections based on common sense and human nature. 
James was a notoiious liar, and his owm evidence is of little value uncorrobo- 
rat(‘d. On the other hand, the motives for (‘laborate and bloodthirsty a 
falsehofxl are hard to (‘Xfilain. Yet. Louis A. Barbt^,^^ who made a recent 
s])ecial study of the affair, declared the story to have been almost wholl}^ a 
fabrication of the king’s." 


JA.MIOS \I niX’OMES JAMRS I OK RN'OT. \M) 

James had to assunu' the English crown before Episcopacy could really 
b(' r(‘stoi(‘d This crisis of his career ^\as not long delayed. Already Ehza- 
Ix'th’s death was Ix'ing calculated on, and her courtiers fiom (Veil do\\Tiwards 
wf're contending for tla* fa\our of her heir. Sh(‘ died on March 24th, IGO.'l, 
and James was at once pioclaimed her successor in accordance with her o^mi 
d(‘claration that no minor person should ascend her throne but her cousin, 
tli(' king of Scots. Leaving hAlinbingh on the 5th of April, James reached 
London on th(‘ (ith of May, being evi'rywherc received with acclamation by 
the iK’Opk' 

Thus p( acelully at a iiKMiiorable epoch in the history of ICurope was accom- 
plished tli(‘ uiiivin ol south and north Hrilaiii Often attempted in \ain by 
coiiciuest, it was now attained in a manner soothing the pride of the smaller 
countiy, without at first exciting the jiniloiisy of the larger, whose interest 
was, as Henry \T1 j)t()phesu‘d, sure to piedoniinate. To James it was a w'cl- 
come chaiig(‘ from nobl(*s who had threatened his liberty and life, and from 
ministers who \vithstood his will and showed little respect for his person or 
office, to t.he courtier statesmen of ICngland trained by the Tudors to rever- 
ence* the monarch as all but absolute, and a clergy bound to recognise* him as 
tlioir head. 

To Scotland, a jioor country, and its inhabitants, poor also but cntci- 
prising and cage*!' foi ii(‘w careers, it opened prospects of national prosperity 
which, though not at once, w’erc ultimately realised. It was an immediate 
gain that border wars and English and French intrigues were at an end. 
Tliis moie than counterbalanced the lo.s.s of the court, a loss which probably 
favoured tin* iii(l('])eii(leiit development of the nation. For the present no 
change w'as math* in its constitution, its church, or its laws. The Refonnation 
had continued the work of the War of Independence. Scotland no longer 
consLstotl only of the prelates, the nolJes, and the landed gentry. The com- 
mons, imperfectly represt'ntotl in parliament by the burghs, not yet wealthy 
enough to bt* pow'crful, had found a voice in the assemblies of the church 
and leaders in its ministers and elders. 

At this point in the treatment of some historians the history of Scotland 
ends. Justor views now prevail. Neither the union of crowns nor of parlia- 
ments really closes the separate record of a nation which retained separate 
la\vs, a separate church, a separate system of education, and a well-marked 
diversit}' of eharaetor. But a great part, of the subsequent history of Scotland 
Ls necessarily included in that of Great Britain, and has been treated under 
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England. Considerations of space and proportion make it necessary that 
what remains should be told even more rapidly than that narrative of what 
preceded the accession of James to the English throne o 

CULTURE OF THE TERIOD; DRUMMOND AND NAPIER 

In learning the nation had rather retrograded than advanced, owing to 
that struggle in defence of its beloved church by which its whole time and 
energies were fully occupied. The distinguished Scottish characters of this 
period were therefore men of action rather than contemiilation; and they are 
to be found in the public arena where great events were at issue, rather than 
the closet or the colli'gc. From this general criterion, however, two illustrious 
exceptions occurred in the cases of Drummond of Ilawthoriiden and Napier 
of Mi'i’clnston. 

Sir William Drummond was born on th(‘ 13th of December, 1585. Ills 
faniilv seat of Ilawthoriiden, now a place of pilgrimage to admiring tourists, 
wa.s a fitting biithjilace and home for a poet, whih' his studies, wliich were 
chietlv devoted to the writings of the gieat authors of (Ireeee and Rome, 
(‘Ic'vali'd his taste and refined his language* beyond those of his contemiioraries, 
not in(*rely in Scotland but of England also. His sonnets, esjiecially, were 
till* admiiation of the age on account of th(‘ir purity of style* and iiK'lody of 
\(‘rsitieation, so that he has boon justly comparcKl to the be'st of his Italian 
iiiode'ls His rejiutation as a ])ex‘t, by the publication of se've'ral of his verses, 
and esi)(‘cially eif A Cyjtrcss Grove, which was iirinted at Edinburgh in IGIO, 
so \M(l('ly diffuse'd his poetical reputation that, only two or three ye‘ars afte'r, 
Hen Jonsoii re'solved to pay a visit to their author; and this he accomplished 
111 his own rough, bold fashiem by a jeiurney on foot of fenir huridre'd miles over 
nil tor and ineiuntain, and ameing a pe'ople still dreaded as barbarians. The 
ehu*l ])o(‘tieal w'orks of Drummond we're sonnets, madrigals, and redigious 
poems, which during his lifetime* we're printeel U])on loose sheets and were not 
e’-ollected until 1056, seven years after his death, when they were published in 
one? volume. 

The* either distinguished Scot of thus jicriod — John Napier eif Merchiston, 
inventor of the logarithms — has secure'el feir himself a name as imperishable 
as the inve'iitieni upon which it is foundeel. Ho was born in 1550, anel altheiugh 
aggrandise'd with the title of barem, which in England was one of nobility, 
in Scettland it inelicateel nothing more^ than a laird, wheise ancestors hael helel 
the power of [ossa et jurca within their own small domain. Little is known of 
the earlier part of his life, except that he studieel in the university of St. 
Andrews and aftenvards travelled on the Continent. On returning to Scot- 
land his life was so studious and reclase, and his evening walks so lonely, that 
the country people eyed him at a distance and with fear, as a magician, or at 
It'ast as something “not canny”; and to this he afforded some grounds by 
the nature of his studies, several of which bordered on the miraculous. The 
chief of these were the discovery of concealed treasures by the divining rod, 
and the invention of a warlike machine for the defence of Christendom that 
would destroy thirty thousand Turks by a single volley. The same love of 
the wonderful incited him to the study of the future, but in this he con- 
nned himself to the Revelation of St. John, upon which he published a 
iyommmtary in 1593. It was not, however, till 1614 that he burst upon the 
world in his true scientific character, by the publication of his Book of Loga- 
’’^Ihms; and in a short time this useful discovery, by which the most laborious 
and abstnise calculations were simplified into short, easy processes, was hailed 

H. W.— VOL. XXI. o 
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as one of the most valuable benefits that had ever been rendered to science. 
Still prosecuting these important investigations, he published in 1617 direc- 
tions for the processes of multiplication and division by small graduated rods, 
which from their inventor were aftenvards called “Napier’s Bones.” In the 
same year he died at Merchiston Castle.*' 




C7IAPTER XII 


THE GRADUAL UNION WITH ENGLAND 


[l(J0:i-17()7 A u J 

Tlu* admirora of Edward I of Encclaiul Boomed to Roppoao llio 
most siirnitjoant IKlo they oouhl plmv upon liis tomb was Malleun 
Scotorvm, “the hamnior of the Boots ” But, altlmuph it may ho tnio 
tlml the hammci oltou bieaksin picoea \\liatit)ay be oi)pr)bt‘d to it, 
this IS not always BO, and however unintentionally, tin' War (d Iin 
(lo]iondenoG pr-.n'ed to be the fuinaoe, and E^h^aKl liinnsclf iJjc ham 
inor, by means of which tlic peoples iuJiabitiu;? north Biilain camo 
U) bo welded togethei into solid lion, as tlio Boottibh nation — the 
nation ^^ho.se significant and appiopiiate mottoes have evei since 
been, In Defence; Nemo meimpunc lae^sxit. Hence Ihcie was pro- 
duced one of the inost lemarktible nationalities jieihapa e\ei wit- 
nessed a nationality that not only asserted itsell, during thiee hnii- 
drod years of sejiaration and antagonism, but has continued to sui vive 
and make itself felt after other three centuries of union with a jieople 
gi eater and more numerous, in spite of an abHcnt court, governinonf, 
and legislature, and all the provincialising inlluences tlience arising 
—William BruNs 


it James in England and his efforts to combine Scotland with 

f of what lia.s moie recently been termed “benevolent assimila- 

lon, nave been fully discussed in our history of England. The efforts to 
nvo^,^ ^ were oppo.scd by both races with all their inveterate 
to each other. His religious problem was a triple one in that Eng- 
Catholic, and Scotland Presbyterian. By the 
whipJi i r ^^12, however, James procured the revival of the act of 1592, 
j ^P^®oopacy in Scotland in spite of an opposing majority. 
venU Scotland but once (in 1617), after an absence of fourteen 

Fivp" this ^sit he procured the adoption of the English service by the 
electino- ft 1 1618. The parliament of 1621 altered the mode of 

6 tne lords of the articles, who monopolised the privilege of bringing in 
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bills, SO that they were now completely under the influence of the bishops 
whom the kinp; appointed. This step increased still further the dominance 
of the crown over the Scottish parliament, a progress towards despotism that 
came very curiously from so jmsillanimous a cr(‘ature as James. At his death, 
March 27th, l()2r), the pleasantest memorial of his reign was the encourag(‘- 
ment of colonisation, notably the ^‘plantation” of the Hebrides by a body 
of gentlemen from Fife known as undertakers; and of Idstcr in Ireland, by 
Scotch farriKTS whose posterity still preserves a Scottish dialect and the 
Presbyterian form of worship. 

SC’OTL.'WD r\l)Kll CIlAltT.KS I, TTIF. nVII. WAR 

The accession nf James’ son, CJiailes 1, brought to the llirone anotlier 
monarch of tovenng piide and incommensurati* strength, t’or yc'ars he luhl 
no parliament in Scotliind, sa^(‘ for the formal adjournments of 1()28 to lOJJ, 
Chark's also continued to m>ist on the thrusting of l*][)isco])acy down the Scot- 
tish tliroats. In 103.1 he wcait in jierson to Scotland, taking with him the 
ill-ad Vising and ill-fated Archbishoji Laud."' 

In spit(' o( the ojiposition of a convention of thf' estates, vhich nearly 
ended m bloodshed, the king carried out the resumption of tithes for the 
l>enefit of lh(‘ ck'rgy from tluar lay imiiropriators. The revocation in 11)23 
of all th(' grants in jirejudice of the crown, whether beiore or aft(T the act of 
armc'xation of 1587, w^as sup(Tsed(*d by a nev measure, ratified by parliament in 
10.33, (k'cljinng the t(Tms on which the tithes might still be acquired and 
vahu'd by tin; iK'ritors. Few moasur(‘s have been of greater importance in 
their bearing on Scottish history. Th(‘ nwocation alienated the nobles and 
landed gentry, who dr(‘aded that when so much had been, still more might b(‘. 
taken from tlnar jirofits in the Reformation. The new valuation kdt the 
])arochifd ck'rgy in the jxisition of a poor class, wdth interests antagonistic' 
to the gc'iitry, wIiom' income w’as dimmished whenever the ininistiTs at- 
tcmipted to raise thc'ir scanty stijx'iuis 

The loj^altj’ for wdnch the Scots laid been distinguished liad rc''‘'ived a 
shock by the removal of the court, and this w^as a second and more serious 
l)low Yet w’heii (Miark's came to Edinburgh and receivc'd the crown at 
IJolyrood (June ISth, 1(),33) he w^as wtII received. The disaffection still lay 
beneath the surface. Although the. Five Articles of Perth w'cre not rigidly 
enforced, all the court could do was done to introduce the most obnoxious— 
the practice of kneeling at the communion, wdiich Presbyterians deemed a 
rc'lic of the mass. 

The; (piestion of a liturgy w’as not allow’ed tt) rest. It was brought before 
the Scottish bishojis in 1021); their drait A^as submitted to Laud, w^ho detecting 
in it low-church doclriiu' as to ba[)tisin and traces of Knox’s Book of Comww 
Order, refused his ai)])roval and advocated the introduction of the ICnglisli 
prayer-book, by which uniformity would be secured. Though this was not yet 
attempted, Chark's took the same view' as the zealous and ambitious church- 
man who was now his guide in ecclesiastical matters. Edinburgh W'as created 
.a bishopric. The parliament over which Charles presided passed thirty-one 
acts, “not three of which,” says a conlemiiorary, but wore most “hurtful to 
the liberty of the subject.” 

About a year aftt'r Charles left Scotland the trial of Lord Balmerino, which 
grew out of the* acts of this parliament, gave the first impulse to the Scottish 
revolution. That nobleman, who had possessed a copy of a petition protest 
ing against the acts then carried, was tried under the old acts against “ leasing- 
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making"* or pedition, and condomncd by a majority of one upon a single 
charge — that of not revealing the petition and its author (March, 1635). 

Although Charles respited the capital senU'iice, the condemnation deeply 
stirred the people, who saw almost the only mode of constitutional redress, 
tlint by petition, declared illegal and an act capable of innocent interiiretation 
tivated as a luMiious crime. Before the tiial the appointment of Sjiotswood 
as chanc(‘llor, the first ecclesiastic who held the ollice since the llcdormation, 
and tlie admission of nine bishops to the jirivy council, incrc'ased the disaffec- 
tion. In 1030 the Book o/ (.Vj/m/nv, ratified by the king the year before, was 
jnibhshed at Aberdeen, containing the most distinct assertion of the royal 
Miiireinacy arul a comidete Episcopal organisation. 

At last on Sunday, th(' 23rd of July, 1037, the much-dreadt‘d liturgy, the 
use of which had l)e<'n enjoiiK'd by the Canons and announci'd on tlu' [mTcding 
Sunday, w;is introduced in the service of St. Gik's cathedral, Edinburgli. 
I’oi the most i)art a transcript of the English prayer-book, it devialeil slightly 
HI ih(' direction of the Roman ritual.'^ 


Tlu‘ riotous scenes attending the effort to force this book on Scotland; the 
actiMt} of Tiafiuair,a member of the privy council; th(‘ oiganisation of the 
coiuiiiitti'rs kn(*wn as "the tables,” from the table in th(' jjarlianient house 
wliere tlie} mot; the writing and signing of the Covenant or “defence of the 
liu(‘ rf'ligion as ndoriiK'd Irom liojiery,” on March 1, i(>38, by the nobles, the 
<i'‘igy, and thi' multitude, amid scenes of immense excitement: the assembly 
ol tlia.‘-g(.w which d(‘clin(‘d to be (lis.«olved by the king’s orders— all these 
haopeiiings must Ik' sought in our history of England. 

The Glasgow assembly coiuhanned tlie books of the Canons and the Orrh- 
nonces, (lejiosed the bishoj) on charges of iimnoiahty ; assiTted that lOpis- 
c()pacy had beiai finally al)jur('d in 1580; and reviv(‘d the Eros))yterian form 
ol (‘cch'SKistical governnK'iit. The appi'al to arms and the success of the cove- 
nanters und('r their general, Al('xan(kTLe.slie, led to the Pacification of Berwick, 
.liiiK' isth, 1631), by wdiieh church governiiK'iit w’as to be h'ft to assemblies. 
Tlie first of these w'as held Augu.st Ist, at Edinburgli, and a free parliament 
met August 20th to pass an act of oblivion, and abolish lOpiscopacy, restore 
the old mode of (*l(‘cting the lords of the articles, and diminish the absolutism 
of ili(‘ crown. The indignant king adjourned the i)arliament without ap- 
proving its acts. But his hands wwe so full of his owm English parliaiinmt 
<hsput(‘s that after hesitating over a jiroffered French alliance th(‘ Scots felt 
strong enough to act alone. Leslie led the coveiiantiTs into England and 
forc(‘d tlie truc(‘ of Ripon (Sepbanber 2nd, 1640), by which a subsidy was to 
h(‘ ])aid the Scotch troops whom the English iiarliament permitted to hold 

the northern district. 


Cdiarlf's now, on Montrose’s advice, decided to appease Scotland and vis- 
ited Edinburgh in August, 1641, pre.siding over a parliament whose restoration 
of I rcsbyterianism and othc'r reforms he ratified.*' 

The lords of the articles w'ere in future to be elected by each of the three 
estates separab'ly, the burghs taking the place of the bishops; the court of 
nigh commission was abolished; aibitrary [proclamations were prohibited; 
|h(3 officers of state and the judges w^ere to be chosen wdth the atlvice of par- 
J lament ; and, following an iMiglish bill, parliament was to meet every third 
year. During his stay in Scotland occurred "the incident" — still spoken of 
as mysterious by historians, some of whom liken it to the English inci- 


“that foul blot in the history of Scottish legislation — the law 
sofftL'i, *“^®*“S-niaking. ’ which exposed a man to the punishment of death if convicted of 
I ug disrespectfully concerning the king or the persons belonging to his government. J 
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dent of the arrest of the five members Argjdl and Hamilton had led the 
party which carried all the measures of this parliament. Montrose had been 
committed to the castle by the estates before the arrival of Charles on a 
charges of ])l()lting against Argyll by false accusations to the king. From his 
prison he renewed liis charges against both Argyll and Hamilton, whom he ac- 
cused of tri'asori. Chark's about this time unwisely attended parliament with an 
unusual guard of five huiulnHl men, which gave Hamilton and Argyll a jire- 
text for asserting tliat tluar li\('s were in danger and to quit Edinburgh. 
They soon returiK'd aiul a favouralik* commitli*!' of investigation let the mat- 
ter drop. Argyll was now more jiowerful tlian ever. In Novi'inber the king 
returned to Jxmdon, whicli h(‘came during the next year tlie centre of tin* 
events ^^hi(•ll led to tlic' Civil "War. 

d’h(‘ progn'ss of the (’imI War belongs to th(' J'lnglisli history. Iha'e only 
th(* part taken by the Scots can be stati'd. They were now courted by king 
and kkiglisli parliament aliki'. The campaign of lt)r2-jr)i:t unck'r Essex proved 
indecisive*, and the lOnglish jiailiament sent commissioners heatk'd by Sir 
Henry VaiK* to Ivlinburgli in the autumn of l()T‘k^^ho agr(*ed to tlu* Sok'inn 
League and Covenant, already accepted liy the Scottish assembly and jjai- 
liament, and now rati(i(‘d by the I'kiglish parliament mid the assembly (»1 
diviiK's at Westminster. 

This memorable docuTiK'Tit, whose name showed its descent from tlu* na- 
tional cov(‘nant, bound tin* jiarties to it “ to jircserve the Ilefonn(*d church in 
Scotland, and effect the retormation of that in England and Ireland in 
doctiine, w 01 shi[), discipline, and government according to the Word of God 
and the examiile of tlu* ])(‘st Relormed churches.” But the alliance ^^illl 
the Scottish covenanters did not jiroducc the advantage exjiecti'd from il 
The victory of Marston Moor was due to Cromwell ami his Ironsides, \\ho 
were rurilaiis and Independents. The Scots, who formed the centre of liu* 
parliamentary army, were* repuls(*d. 

Next year Montrose, in the brilliant campaign on which his militaiy fame 
rests, made a formidable diversion in the Highlands, but the fruit (d all lii'' 
victories va.s lost by his defeat at Phihphaugli (the 13th of Septeml ' Ibk")' 
by Leslie. Meantiim* C-hark's had lost the battle of Nasi'by, and next yeai 
was forced to take ivfuge at Newark with Leslie, whom he had created eail 
of Level! As the result of his surrender he ordered Montrose, who was again 
raising the royalists in the Highlands, to lay down his arms; and the Scot- 
tish army in kkigland, no longer on good terms with the parliament, returned 
to Newca^^tle that, being nearer hoim*, it might dictate the terms of hs 
services 

llt're it remained eight months, during which a strenuous attem]!! wa*^ 
made to forci* Chark*s to acc(‘})t the Covenant. Alexander Henderson argued 
the matti'r with him in a singularly teinjierate correspondence. But the king 
was bound to Ejiiscopaey by hereditary sentiment and personal conviction 
Another negotiation was going on at ihe same time between the Scottish 
army and the English parliami'nt for arrears of })ay. On January 30th, KVIO, 
they surrendered the king to the English commissioners, the question of })ay 
having been settled by the receijit of £2()0,()tX) a few days before and a like 
sum a few days after that date. There was no express condition which liouiul 
the two circuinstariccR together, but their concurrence cannot have been 
accidental.'* 

This is the famous incident in which the Scots were said to have “sold 
their king.” Charles, now a prisoner, turned for help to the Scottish parlia- 
ment over which Hamilton held chief sway. By an engagement at Newport 
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lie promised that the League and Covenant, the Westminster confession, and 
entire Presbyterianism should be affirmed by a parliament with his apjiroval, 
for three years at least, till a new form of worship could be agreed upon. 
The covenanters who agreed to this were called the “Engagers.” Meanwhile 
the English parliament was at odds with the army under Cromwell. The 
JCngagers uiufer Hamilton inaiching to relievo the Englisli parliament were 
beaten by Cromwell at Preston, August 17th, 164S, and Hamilton made 
prLsoner. 

Tins encouraged the faction of Argyll, opposed to the Engagers, to assume 
contiol and mart'll on Edinburgh in the dash known as the Whiggamore 
Paid— a vvhiggainort', or whig, being a large horsewhip: from tliis word some 
liisloriaris have derived the party name of whig. The estates under the 
influenct' of tlu‘ raiders annulled th(‘ Engagement, and by t.h(‘ .\ct of Classes 
removt'd all its partisans from office. Charles I wiis shoftly afterwards exe- 
cuted in England, and Hamilton perished on tlw* block soon after, Mareh 9th, 
1019 


SC’OTLVN'l) HALLIES TO tTlAHiaiS 11, THE COMMONWEALTH J\ J’OW'EIl 


Th(' Presbyterians could not now, however, follow in the path of Crom- 
well, but proclaimed Charles 11 as king and sent a commission to him at the 
Hague in JG49,wdiere they found Montrose in his retinue. Ho jiromised to 
MiMinlaui Piesbyterianism, the Covenant, and the Confession of Faith in Scot- 
land, but would not extend them to England and Ireland, wdiich dis])leased 
the commission Such a treaty was at last agreed upon, Iiowt'vit, May 9th, 
IGoO, and Charles II landed in Scotland Juno 2.Srd. Meanwdiili' the brilliant 
Montrose had laki'ii uj) arms, but suffered capture and a cruel ex(‘Ciition, as 
(IcsiTibcd in our history of England. 

(Voniwell now invaded Scotland and, though nearly defeated by David 
Leslie, seized a brief opportunity at Uunbar and gained a coni})! etc victory, 
S(‘[)t(‘ml)er 3rd, 1G50. Charles, chafing under the strict regimen of the Pres- 
byterians, absconded, but this so-called “Start” was such a fiasco that he 
returned and swallowed the most insulting allusions to his family, whereupon 
tlu‘ croMii was placed on his head by Argyll at Scone, January Jst, 1651. 

Under the stimulus of a proposed invasion of England the loyalist Engagers, 
now called the “ Resolutioners,” combined with the covenanters, though a fac- 
tion of wso-called “ Ilemonstrants ” or “ Protestors ” broke away from the alliance. 
From tliis split rose two parties — the established Presbyterian church and 
the secoders or dissenters, each of whom claimed to continue “ the true church” 
through their long feuds. Cromwell tlefeated the coalesced armies, however, 
at Worcester, and Charles II, after wandering about m disguise, escaped to 
Fiance. 


vScotUind offered more resistance; but Monk, whom Cromwell had left in 
command, stormed Dundee and terrified the other towns into" submission. 
Although a nominal union was [iroclaimed, and Scotland was allowed members 
in the English parliament, it wa« really governed as a conquered country. 
In 1653 the general assembly w’as summarily dissolved by Colonel Cotterel. 

rsext year Monk was sent by the protector to quell the royalist r’ls'mgs, 
under the earl of Glencairn and afterwards under Middleton, a soldier of 
mrtune. Monk, as usual, carried out effectually the work he was sent to do. 
He also dispersed the general assembly, which made another attempt to sit. 
^ were built at Leith, Ayr, Inverness, and Glasgow, and Monk 

with an army of ten thousand men garrisoned the country. 
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A council of state, containing only two Scottish members, was appointed, 
but matters of importance w(;rc referred to Cromwell and his English council. 
The a<lministration of justice was cominitUjd to four English and three Scot- 
tish judges in jdace of the court of sessions, with the view of introducing 
English law. In the church the Presbyterian form of service and the system 
of pr(!sl)yteri(‘s and synods were allowed to continue, but the stipends of min- 
isters dep(‘iKl(*d on their being a])i)n>v(‘d by a commission ajipointed by 
Cromwell. Fr(‘(‘ trade and an iini)rov(Ml jiostal system betw'(‘en tlie tw’o 
countries wer(‘ (vstjd)Iished. 

In all (l(‘])artmenls of government there w’as vigour and the sjjirit of re- 
form, so that it w'as admittiMl (weii liy op}K>nents that tlu* eight yi'ars of Crom- 
well’s usurpation wei(' a jieriod of })eac(‘ and ])rosp(‘nty.‘ Tluav w'as un- 
doubtedly OIK' e\C(‘[)tion d’lu' taxation w^as severe A land-tax of €l(),0()t) 
a month, afterwards reduei'd to i‘(>,()00, and li'VK'd upon the \alu(' ri'iit undc'r 
a valuation of Charh's, far exci'eded any subsidy b^'t'ori' granti'd to tli(‘ crown 
(\istonis and abo excise diitu's, recently introduced iroin England, wi're 
dihgi'iitly h'VK'd; so also were the n'lits of tlu' ernwn ami bisho])s’ land. 
Altogether it w’as ('Stim;i1(‘d that a revenue of Titd.tKK) was collecti'd in 
Scotland. But this had to be su])pl(‘m('nt(‘d by an Cfjual sum from England 
to meet an expiaiditure of 1‘2S(),()()0. As nearly th(‘ wholi' was spi'ul in Scot- 
land, and th(‘ burden of taxation fell on the upix'r classe.'>, tlu' nation gf'iK'rally 
did not f(‘el it so much as might liavi' beiai (‘xpeeti'd. 

It W’as a maxim of Cromwi'll’s policy to im[)rov(' the ('ondition ol ilii' 
couimoiis, and in one nf Ins last sjn'i'clu's he claiiiU'd in iiK'Hiorabh' w’ords to 
have efli'ct(‘d this in Scotland In this K'sjx'ct the conimonwi'alth and ])ro- 
t('ctorat(‘ coniiniKMl the political (‘tiect of the Ih'formation TIk' commonalty 
for tlu' tirst time since th(' War of Indi'pendence aciiuired a coiisciousiK'ss ol 
its exist('nc(' and liope tor the futiin*. (Vomw’ell. hki' lormi'r powerful riili’o, 
aimed at uniting Seotlarid w’llh England, but his projiosals in this din'd ion 
were ])rciiiatiire. 

To Bareboiies’ Parliament (1053), which met after th(‘ dissolution of tlii' 
Long ParlianK'iit, fiv(‘ Scottish members w'ore summoiu'd, there being one 
hundred and thirty-four from England, Wales, and Indaiul. By th(‘ iiistru- 
ment of Governnu'nt and an ordinance follownng it, Scotland w’as grant ( m 1 
thirty, while England had four hundred members, but only tw’eiity Scottidi 
attended the [larhameiit of 1054, and eare wnis taken by Monk that llii'y 
should be men attaela'd to Cromwx'll’s interest. When in his second jiarlia- 
meiit in 1056 he tried the expiTinnmt of a liouse of lords, threi' Scotsnu'n 
W’l're summoiu'd, tlu' cpiota ol nu'inlM'rs to the commons remaining as before. 
This, like his other [larliaments, was speedily dissolved. 

On the death of the protector liis son Richard w’as proclaimed his successor 
in Scotlaiul as well as in JOngland, and thirty members were again returned 
to Hh' new parliament, w’liich, how'cvcr, w'as almost immediati'ly afterwards 
dissolved. TIk' Ih'storation soon followed, though in Scotland there was no 
need of it, for Charh's 11 was already king. Tlowx'ver b('nefieial the rule of 
Cromwell may be deemed, it bad a fatal di'fect in the eyes of a pi'ople j^roud 
of their freedom. It wxas imposed and maintained by force. His (loath and 
the restoration of the ancient line of kings were looked on as a deliverance 
from oppression. 

[' Burnet’s e words unj funious “There was good justice done, and \ice was suppressed 
and punislied, so thatwt? always reckon those eight years of usurpation a time of great peace 
and prosperity.” And there was a saying, “ A man miiy ndo all over Scotland with n switch m 
his hand and a hundred pounds in his pocket, which he could not have done these five hun- 
dred years.”] 
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THE restoration; the drunken parliament 

Tlio liopos of the Scots from Charles II wore doomed to speedy disappoint- 
ment. So far from being grateful for the support they had given him m ad- 
versity, he looked back with disgust, as his grandfather had done, on the time 
when he was under the yok(' of the Presbyterian ministers. Cromwell had 
.sliown the jiossibility of governing Scotland by military force and of raising 
a considerable revenue from it; and Charles took advantage of botli lessons. 

IVom this dat(' rather than from the earlifa* or lat('r union Scottish history 
assumes a provincial character, Scotland was govern(‘d without regard to 
its inter(‘st or wishes according to the royal pleasure or the advic(‘ of the 
nol)les who for tlie time had tlu' ear of the king. The power of the cl(‘rgy had 
l)e('n l)iok('n by Cromwc'H’s jiolicy and tlanr own divisions. The party of the 
[{(•sohilioiu'i's or moderate Pr(‘sbyt(Tians, some of whom now leaned to 
I’liiscoiiacy, and the party of the Remonstrants wito still irreconcilabh*, and 
(luar mutual hatnal rendered the task of government easier. For the first 
two years after the Restoration the governnu'iit of Scotland was in Uk* hands 
of Middleton, who had b(‘cn created an earl The measui‘(‘s of retaliation 
were h'w but signal.'' 

The parliament wdiich met at Edinburgh «>n th(‘ 1st of .hinuary, ICObhas 
Ihm'ii honouiX'd with tlu* iianu* oi “the (liunkim paihamcait ” Hurn(‘t' says: 
“ It w’as a mad, roaring tirra*, full of extravaganci', and no wonder it was so, 
when tlie men of affairs w’ere almost pcTpetually drunk ” In haigland, the 
l-assions of the cavaliers W’er(‘ less fi(‘rco, and waT(‘ lu'ld mon' in subj(‘ction 
i)y the olndous dang(‘r of jirovoking another civil war. In Scotland, the 
iloimnaiit party had no thought lieyond that ol k(‘(‘})ing its ojipoiKaits under 
it^ feet Aigyll, as the great leadiT of tin* covcaianters, w'as now’ to offer the 
satisfaction of his lioad for the fall of his rival, Montrose Upon the restoration 
of ('hades, Argyll had hastemed to I..ondon to offer his homage' to the king. 
He was arrested, and then sent to Scotland, to be brought to trial for his 
alleged offences When (luestioned befoie tli(‘ p'arlianKMit h(‘ jileaded the 
amnesty of 1051, and the ]']nglish government (k'terniiiied to admit the plea, 
lie was tlu'n accused of having received a grant from Croniw’ell, of having 
aided the I'higlish invaders, and of having sat in Richanl ('romw oil’s parlia- 
na'iit, and voic'd for a bill which abjured the rights of llu' Stuarts to the crown. 
Th(' fat(' of Argyll was sealed when a jiacket arrivc'd from lOngland, containing 
lettc'rs from him to Monk, inimical to the king and favourable to Cromwell. 
To produce such private letters against an old a.ssociate in the same cause 
was as base in Monk as it xvas infamous in the iiarliaiiK'iit to bc' niovc'd by such 
treacluay to Argyll’s condemnation. He was sentenced to be bc'headc'd within 
forty-eight hours. lie accepted the fate with courage and resignation. At 
th(* same time Cluthric, a Presliyterian minister, viok'iit and uncomiiromising 
in hi.s opinions, xvas put to death as an example to tlu' clergy .f 

Early m UiGl parliament passed the act of suprc'inacy, by wdiich tlu' king 
wars made supreme in all mattc'rs, ecclesiastical as wx'll as civil; and the oatli 
of allegiance, t)y which the denial of that su})remacy was visited with the 
penalties of high treason. In this w^ay all for wdiich the nation had been con- 
tending for years was prostrated by a single stroke, and an ample ground pn'- 
pared for tlie persecutions xvhich afterw’^ards ensued. But even this head- 
long career was not fast enough for Middleton’s parliament, as it w’as usually 
called, which generally transacted business after a debauch, and xvhile their 
leads were still reeling with intoxication; and, tired of abrogating, one by 
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one, the acts of fonner Scottish parliaments for the liberties of the church and 
the subject, they at last proceeded to sweep them away by wholesale. This 
was done by what was called the Rescissory Act, which decreed that all the 
proceedings devised and established for reformation, between the years 1638 
and 1650, were rebellious and treasonable, including the Solemn League and 
Covenant itself, and the memorable Assembly of Glasgow in 1638, in which 
Epi8C0f)acy liad b(‘en ov(Tthrown. 

Resolutions so mad and so despotic were the inevitable i)recursors of mar- 
t 3 Tdoin, for they could only be confirmed by shedding the best blood of the 
countr}". In August, 1661, "a h'tter from the king was received bj' the Scottisli 
council, in whicli Charles, after denouncing the national Presbyterian polity 
as inconsistent with a monarchic government, thusbriefl}^ announced his sover- 
eign purjiose : “ Wherefore w e declare our firm resolution to interpose our royal 
authority for restoring the‘ Church of Scotland to its right government by bisli- 
ops, as it w-as b('fore the late troubles.^’ When the apostate*, James Sharj), 
had sold his brethren and his church to their enemies, and been guerdonecl 
with the archbitohojiric of St. Andrew's, which mad(‘ him ]3rimate of Scotland, 
it w^as easy to guess the natun* of this “right government by bishops" and 
whether it w'oukl be worthy of the name.*' 

THE NEW' (’LEKOV .VNO TH?: PERSECUTIONS OF THE OLD 

Sharp’s examjilc was follow’ed by other ministcTs of tlic same party. 
But the majority and all the remonstrants stood firm; three hundred and 
fifty W'(‘re deprived of their li^ings, each of w'liich became a centre of dwaf- 
feotioii towards the govcTiiment, while their attachment to the Covenant w'jis 
every day sti-i'iigthened by jiersecution. The Covenant, and the Sohuin 
League and Covenant w'(*re dc'clared unlaAvfiil oaths, and all jx'rsons speaking 
or w'riting against the roj'al supremacy in matters ecclesiastical w’ere incapaci- 
tated from oiiice 

Middleton had the immediate responsibility for these measures, and the 
condemnation and f(;rfeiture of the new earl of Argyll, w'hose estates he cov- 
eted, unJer tlio old law against leasing-making increased the hatred w'illi 
which he w'as regarded. Ills fall w'as due to an attempt to supplant his rival 
Lauderdale by the Act of Billeting, under wOiich the Scottish parliament 
named by ballot tw(*lve persons w'ith Lauderdale at their head as incapable 
of holding puldic ofiic(\ This and other acts were carried out w’ithout the 
previous consent of Charles; Lauderdale ])ersuaded Charles that his personal 
authority was in danger, and Middleton was called to court and sent as gov- 
ernor to Tangier, where he soon after died. The earl of Rothes w'as now ap- 
pointed commissioner, but the chief influence was in the hands of Lauderdale, 
who continued to act as Scottish secretary in London. 

The change in its rulers brought no relief to Scotland.'* To supply this 
unexpected and astounding blank with a new clergy, was now the difficulty 
of the bishops; and accordingly raw' uneducated lads, and other characters 
still more unfit by their moral disqualifications, were thrust into the vacant 
charges. “They were the w'orst preachers I ever heard,” is the candid con- 
fession of Burnet;'’ “ they w'ere ignorant to a reproach, and many of them were 
openly vicious. They were a disgrace to their orders and the sacred function, 
and were, indeed, the dregs and refuse of the northern parts. Those of them 
who arose above contempt or scandal, were men of such violent tempers 
that they were as much hated as the others were despised.” 

In the mean time the dispossessed clergy became more formidable in their 
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wanderings than they could have been in their peaceful homes. Their sin- 
cerity had been tested and proven; and everywhere among the people, by 
whom they were regarded as martyrs, they were certain to find willing and 
enthusiastic followers. Conventicles and field-meetings, therefore, became 
the order of the day; and in such a country as Scotland it was easy to find 
places for these proscribed assemblies which espionage could not easily dis- 
cover, or armed violence approach with safety. Those almost inaccessible 
swamps and rock-girdled recesses, among which national liberty had found 
a shelter in the days of Wallace and Bruce, were now the meeting-places of 
those children of the Covenant, who could no longer enter a churdi without 
abjuring the principles for which they were ready to sacrifice their all. 

To break up these conventicles was now the aim of the Scottish statesmen 
and bisho})s; and while troops of horse and foot were employed for the purpose, 
those wretched clergymen who had been thrust into the places of the ejected 
became the scouts and spies of the persecutors, and led them on to the place 
of onslaught. The land was laid under military' execution; the soldiers were 
irresponsible judges, who tried and punished in their own savage fashion; 
and when their unfortunate victim was spared from death (ir torture, it was 
only that he might be beggared by fines or wasted by imprisonment.*' 

THE TYRANNIES UNDER SHARP, BURNET, AND LAUDERDALE 

In 1604, the parliament being dissolved, a Court of [High or] Ecclesi- 
astical Commission moved from place to place over the country, diffusing 
terror wherever it came. Sharp, the evil genius of Scotland at this period, 
was tlio parent of this commission, which consisted of nine prelates and of a 
certain number of lay functionaries. Its principles of proceeding betrayed 
a contempt of law and justice to which it is not easy to find a parallel except 
in the histor}^ of the Inquisition. Tlie slightest expression of the popular 
f(‘fhng wfis niagiiifi('d into a formidable conspiracy against the church and 
stat(‘; the prisons were crowded with victims; the most ruinous penalties were 
iin]:)osf‘d; and .so useless was evidence or defence, that multitudes of inno- 
cent ])ersons suffered themselves to be outlawed rather than fall into the 
han(l> of a tribunal W’hich seemed to exist but for the purpose of giving full 
play to the worst passions of human nature. At length, tlio lay commis- 
sioners ))egan to blush for the conduct of the ministers of religion, and by 
srarhially withdrawing from the sittings of the court they put an end to its 
('xistenco in the second year from its formation. 

Uiihaj)pily the goading oppressions of the ecclesiastical commission 
court \\er(^ succeeded by the less endurable tyranny of the soldiery. The 
military spread themselves over the west of Scotland, and were quartered 
eve^wherc' upon the persons convicted of absenting themselves from their 
parish cliurch. The exactions, the insolence, and the manifold oppressions 
which were tlius sent home to the hearths of obnoxious persons -were -such as 
could not be long continued without producing insurrection, or completely 
crushing the party subject to them. The fines which Middleton had levied 
upon alleged delinquents a little before his removal from office were now 
ejected with the greatest rigour for the purpose of making additions to the 
military force; and to make room for the large class whose indigence left them 
expend to no other form of punishment, multitudes who had been committed 
to prison by the late ecclesiastical commission were sent as convicts to Bar- 
badoes. * 

When this course had been pursued between two and three years, a partial 
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insurrection broke out. It originated, as frequently happens in such cases, 
in local accident, and was marked to its close by an absence of the concert 
necessary to success. The numbers of the insurgents never exceeded two 
thousand, and the fears which their early successes diffused were allayed bv 
their memorable defeat on the Pentland hills. Military tyranny was then fol- 
lowed by military executions. The bishops, particularly Sharp, and Burnet 
the archbishop of Glasgow, reproved the tardy humanity of their order, and 
of the military officers. Twenty of tlie ])risoii(‘rs taken at Pentland were 
executed at Edinburgh, and thirty-five beiore their own doors in otlier parts 
of tlie country. Many were put. to the torture to discover the secrets of an 
enterprise which owed its origin to an accident falling like a spark on the pre- 
pared temper of th(‘ peoph*. The court at kaigth sent an onh'r to j)ut an end 
to the.se sanguinary proceedings; but Sharp and Ihirnet withheld the docu- 
ment until they had numlHTcd Mclvail [or M’Kaill, a young prcaclu'r of great 
reputation among the covenanters, with tlu'ir victims. 

McKaiP was put to the torture; the instrument en]])loyed was the boot, 
which was of iron, and was mack' to crush tlu' k‘g by means of wedges. The 
prisoner sustaine(l th(‘ barbarous pressure until the bone was broken; and 
when led to the scaffold he exclaimed, with the enthusiasm which had often 
produced its powerful (dfi'ct ii]X)n his followers, “ Far(‘\\(‘ll, thou sun and 
moon! the world and all its delights, farewidl! Welcome (iod my Father ^ 
welcome Christ my Redeemer, welcome glory andetern.al life’ welcome death! ” 
The utterance of the.se sentiments, with the aid of a fine voic(‘ aiul much 
natural dignity of manner, is said to hav() called forth tears from all who heard 
them. 

But even now the cuj) was not lull. Dalzicl and Drummond, in wdiom the 
chief military command w’as vested, exceeded in their sc'verities tho.se who 
had precedeil them. They introduced military exinaition into the w'cst, and 
in a temper to b(‘ expected from men who are de.scribed as of a brutal character, 
inured to criu'lty in the service of Rii.^sia. In the wwds of Laing,'' “Some 
were put to the .sw’ord or executed on the highway without a trial; others 
were tortured with lighted matches fastened to their fingers, to extort » on- 
fcssioii; and among the atrocities imputed to Dalziel, a son was executed 
becau.si' he refu.sed to di.scover his father; a woman accessory to the escajie 
of her hu.sband was tortured to death. 

‘‘ The soklicrs w'cre indulged in every .species of cxce.s.s. Rapes, robberies, 
and murders w’erc comniitlcd wulh impunity, and the prisoners arrc.sted on 
suspicion were strippcnl and thrust into crowded, contracted, and unwhole- 
some gaols. Instead of penaltu's, a sufficient number of soldicTS were quar- 
tered on recusants to ruin or eat them up in a single night. The clergy, in- 
stead of interc(*ding for the jieojffe, abetted the crimes of the military, \yith 
whom they a.s.sociated, aided or (lirected their viokmce, connived at their 
escapes, and amidst calamities jiroductivo of a transiimt conformity, rejoiced 
at the golden age which the church enjoyed. The western counties were 
subject for seven months to every species of military outrage, till the appear- 
ance of the Dutch fleet in the Forth recalled the troops to the protection of 
the. coast." 

While the conduct of the military and of the clergy was characterised by 
so much tyranny and cruelty, it will not be supposed that the courts of justice 
were kept pure. It was one of the most ancient and unquestionable provisions 
of the law of Scotland that no party should be condemned in his absence, or 

[' M'Kail WQs the first martyr of the Covenant as Wishart had been of the Reformation.— 
Mackay. 
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be deprived by outlawry of a legal trial on his appearance in court. But that 
the property of the more opulent delinquents, who had many of them escaped 
the hands of their persecutors, might be seized, the officers of state prevailed 
upon the judges to declare that the judiciary court might proceed to try and 
condemn all traitorous persons who refused to make their appearance. In 
this manner one of the most valuable securities of Scottish law was abolished, 
and by this means the estates of fifty-five gentlemen passed into the hands of 
Dalziel and Drummond, and of the members of the administration, the sufferers 
l)cing sentenced to be executed whenever they should be apprehended. 

In order that the power of the government might be augmented at pleasure 
and made to embrace, as occasion might demand, almost any extent of sever- 
ity, it was agreed that the statute imposing the oath of supremacy, and re- 
quiring an abjuration of the Covenant, should not include any specified pen- 
alty, but that in this case, as in some others of no less importance, the form 
and measure of punishment should be left to tlu' discretion of the ministers 
of the crown. TIk' effect of this arbitrary policy was to expose offenders to 
the fear of (‘very sort of oppression. The punishment iisiially inflicted in such 
cases was servitude in the West Indian plantations, which gimerally proved 
a lingering death. 

Aft(*r th(' fall of Clarendon, and the disastrous issue of the Dutch war, the 
government ol Scotlanil became much less intolerant, and in civil affairs was 
conduct(‘d with much more equity and wisdom. The two archbishops, Sharp 
and Burnet, wer(‘ dismissed to their episcopal duties, and commanded to 
fihstain from meddling with state matters. 

This milder administration lasted about three years. But towards the 
close of 1069 the government began to resume much of its former temper. 
Lauderdale became th(^ husband of the countess of Dysart, a most dangerous 
woman, who acquired a complete ascendency over him. Lauderdale, after 
much eflort, had succeeded in obtaining a })lace in the cabal administration; 
and in the hope of commending himself effectually to the favour of the king 
and of his advisers, he procured the passing of two acts in the Scottish parlia- 
ment which jiromised to place the affairs both of church and state in that 
kingdom inore than ever at the disposal of the crown. 

The first of these acts declared the external government of the church to 
bo an inherent right of the crown, and gave to tlie ilccisions of the sovereign 
conct'rning all ecclesiastical matters, meetings, and persons, when recorded 
and publislicd by the privy council, the force of laws. This was at the moment 
when the secret treaty with France, designed to overthrow the Protestant 
religion in Great Britain, was in progress, and when the expectation of its 
success was the most sanguine. With tliis first act was a second, which estab- 
lished an army of twenty-two thousancl men in Scotland, empowered to march 
under the direction of the privy council of that kingdom to any part of the 
British dormnioiis, as the honour or safety of the king might recpiire. 

At the same time the law's against conventicles, particularly against those 
held in the fields, and which w'err bccc»me the most common, were rendered 
more severe. The penalties incurred by a field preacher were confiscation 
and death; his hearers, if apprehended, were subject to double fines, and 
punishetl as convicted of sedition; and fines, imprisonment, and transporta- 
tion were rigorously inflicted on those wdio refused to furnish information 
upon oath against their relations and friends. It should be remembered 
that the Presbyterians, towards whom all this severity was exercised, were 
at least three-fourths of the nation. The effect, as might have been expected, 
was to convert the field meetings into armed assemblies. 
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Lauderdale became a duke; his profusion had scarcely any limit; his 
duchess rendered everything venal; and his government, after having been 
ch^acterised for some time by a comparative equity and mildness, became 
in all respects the most insolent and tyrannical that Scotland had ever wit- 
nessed. Tlic nobility who did not much exceed a hundred in number were 
mostly poor, and too generally obsequious in all things to those who happened 
to enjoy the royal favour. The courts of justice ivere so corrupt as to have 
no sort (if hold on the esteem or confidence of the people; while the members 
of the [irivy council were known to be the mere creatures of the minister. 
His rapacity and that of the men who in various capacities acted with him 
appeared to have no (‘nd. IJis salary was 10, ()()()/.; he received in donations 
nearly double that amount, beside large sums from other sources, especially 
from the feudal claims of the crown in matters of wardship and marriage, 
and m the slKqie of fines imjiosed on Religious grounds. 

In tlie latter form Athol, the ju.st ice-general, exacted nearly two thousand 
pounds in on(‘ wo('k. The wife of a gcmtleman had attended a field-meeting, 
and a youth from school had accomjianied her, and both were obliged to 
comj)ound for Tcai gentlemen in the shire of Renfnnv, and these 

not the most considerable pensons of their cla.ss, were amciced to the amount 
of .30,000/. Thes(‘ fines, in fact, were fanned like any ot.her source of revenue, 
and Jjouderdale often insulted the sufferers with his unfeeling jests while in 
the act of plundering th(*m. Tn the meanwhile the commerce of the country 
suffered gn'atly, in part from C(‘rtain of the duties laid upon imports and 
exports, and in part from a numb(T of monopolies introduced for the benefit 
of the minist('r and his friends. 

Encouraged by tlie Htr(')ng heeling of disaffection to the government both 
in England and Scotland, the Scottish parliament in 1673, to the great sur- 
prise and indignation of Laud('rdale, demanded tliat a redress of the national 
grievances should jireccnh' thf' granting of a supjily. Lauderdale resorted to 
the usual means of intimidation. Hut the body of the nobility and gentry 
now arrayed against him, led bj the duke of Hamilton, and strengtliened 
by the d(vp f(‘elmg of the pe()})le, })roved too formidable to be subdued by 
such expedients. J Lauderdale adjourned th(3 parliament for two months, and 
the leaflers of the discontented nobh's W(‘re invited to court, where they were 
assured by the king that the matters of which they complained were left to 
be dealt with as should apjiear b(‘st to the parliannait. 

It was now tlie depth of winter, and the s('verity of the season had de- 
stroyed a third of the sheeji and cattle; but Hamilton and his colleague, the 
earl of Tweeddale, hasten(>d back with their welcome tidings to h]dinburgh. 
Soon aft(T their arrival the deception w'hich had been practised upon them 
became manifest. The parliament was as,sembled, but only to be immediately 
adjourned and aftcrw’ardvS dissolved by letters from the king. This proceeding 
excit(*d gieat indignation Hamilton and Tweeddale prayed to be again 
heard by the king; and Charles replied that he was willing to receive any 
communication from the dissatisfied in -writing; but so comprehensive were 
the tyrannical provisions of the Scotch law of leasing-making, and so strong 
w^as the conviction of Hamilton and his friends that the government was 
disposed to ])ut those provisions into the fullest requisition against them, 
that no man could venture to attach his name to any written statement of 
the public grievances.* In the end the misguided monarch succeeded not 

[’The king could not wholly justify the nets of his minister. “But," says Burnet,- 
“when May, the master of the privy purse, asked him in his familiar way what he thought 
now of Ids Lauderdale, lie answered, as May himself toW me, that they had objected many 
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only in confirming the duke in bis offices, but in removing Hamilton and 
some other opponents of the obnoxious minister from their places in the 
council. 

The oppressions of the past were in consequence renewed, and in some 
respects exceeded. The people of Edinburgh were a special object of jealousy. 
The city was denied the right of electing its own magistrates, and placed in the 
hands of one Ramsay (a tool of the duke’s) as provost. Nobles and gentlemen 
known as the opponents of the minister, were driven from their homes one 
after another, and their residences converted at pleasure into garrisons for the 
suppression of conventicles. Persons suspecttHl of disaffection found them- 
selves exj)osed to fines or imprisonment on the most trivial and unjust pre- 
tences, and no form of perjury was too base to be admitted as the means of 
convicting such parties. 

LETTERS OF IXTERCOMMUNINO (1675 A.l) ) 

In the train of these occurrences followed tin* practice* of issuing forms of 
prosecution known but too well through Scotland in that age under the name 
of “ letters of intercommuning,” 1675, by which accused parties, failing to make 
their appearance when summoned, were declared outlaws; and all persons 
who should minister relief to them, or hold any sort of intercourse with them, 
wore made to be partakers of their offences. It is calculated that at this time 
tiK're were not less than seventeen thousand persons wdiose attendance at 
c(tn\('iiucles or absence from church had brought the (‘vils of persecution 
upon them in forms more or less oppressive. 

These* letters, after the example of the Aqurr ct ignii^ intcrdictis of the 
Roman L'uv, concluded thus; “We command and charge* all our lieges and 
subjects that none presume to receive, supply, or intercommune with any of 
the aforesaid our rebels, nor furni.sh them with meat, drink, house, harbour, or 
victuals, nor any other thing useful or comfortable to them; nor have intelli- 
gence w'lth them by w’ord, wTiting, message, or otherwise, under the pain of 
being rejmtod and esteemed act and part wdth them in the* crime aforesaid, 
and to be yairsucd therefore wdth all rigour.” [.They have also been compared 
to the boycott.] 

That the fervid temper of the Scottish people might be goaded to the 
utmost, documents were issued by the government, untk'r the title of “bonds 
of peace,” which required landlords to become responsible, not merely for their 
own families but for those of their tenants, and made them accountable to 
the magistrate even for the servants, whether belonging to their own 
households or to those of persons renting their property, who should be con- 
victed of holding intercourse wdth intercommuned persons, of attending con- 
venticles, or of absenting themselves from the services of their parish church. 
This monstrous stretch of tyranny was not to lx* submitted to, and the parties 
concerned not only refused to place themselves under the yoke ‘prepared for 
them, but, while professing to lament the manifest increase of conventicles, 
ventured to suggest that, so long as the persons frequenting such assemblies 
continued to meet and separate peaceably, the best method of dealing with 
the alleged evil would probably be to leave it to its course. 

damned things that he had done against them, but there was nothing ob jected that was against 
his tervice; such are the notions that many kings drink in, bv which they set up an Interest 
for thjimselves, in opposition to the interest of the people ” flume* terms the opinion of the 
King awntiment unworthy of a sovereign.” It was a sentiment worthy of a captain of ban- 
aittj — Knioht/] 
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This display of patriotic firmness and of political wisdom was interpreted 
as an act of rebellion. The west of Scotland, though without the slightest 
appearance of disorder, was declared to be in a state of open revolt; and at 
the command of the king a large body of English soldiers marched upon the 
devoted country; forces from Ireland landed at the same time on different 
points, and an army of six thousand Highlanders spread themselves, in the 
temper of rude banditti, over the fairest portion of the kingdom. Those 
who still refused to enter into the ])roposed “bonds” were everywhere plun- 
dered and insulted. All nuai saw that the object of the government was to 
goad them into acts of \ioleiice,' in order that their chains might be fastened 
upon them with som<‘ show of justice, and every one seemed to task his 
powers of endurance to the utmost in the hope of defeating this pitiless device, 
of the oppr(‘ssor. Not only were these wrongs inflicted; all complaint under 
them was prohibited. 

It was ill violation of this prohibition that a body of the Scottish nobility 
and gentry repaired to the court of England, n'solved that the condition of 
their bh'ediiig country should be known in that quart(T. In the ni(‘an whili’ 
the jiopular ])arty in lOngland .spok(‘ of the measures ailopted in Scotland as 
those which, if unchecked, would of course be metisl out in due time to I'lng- 
land. At lengtli the complaints from Scotland, strengthen'd by more alarm- 
ing apjK'aranci's in Ihigland, so far prevailerl that Charles issued orders for 
tlu' recall of the English and lush regiments, the Highlanders returned, 
laden w'ith spoil, to thi'ir native hills, and the recent measures wi'ie suspenih'd 

The nobles and gentlemen from Scotland having laid their complaints 
before the king, Dauby and the duke of York laboured to defend the conduct 
of Lauderdale. In conclusion, th(‘ nobk's wen' requin'd to state their grir'v- 
ances in writing This they prof(‘ss(‘d themsi'lvi's willing to do, but prayi'd 
for a promis(‘ of iridc'mnity against the law of leasing-making should their 
language admit of biang interpreted as containing matter of accusation 
against any member of his majesty’s privy council. This reasonable demand 
was not cornplu'd witli, and th(‘ relusal suiliced to make these injured jH'rsons 
fully sensible of the snare which had been laid for thi'iii. Their dechTung in 
these circumstances to sign a statement of their grievances w\as set forth by 
the king as evidence tlial their matters of complaint were too trivial to admit 
of their b(*ing committed to waiting, and in a letter dated the next da}', 
Chark's exjiressed his uiKpialified approval of all tluit had been done by 
Lauderdale and his coadjutors. 

In tlu' mean whik' the duk(*, availing himself of the absence of his oppo- 
nents from Scotland, assembk'd a jiarliament in Edinburgh, which by dint of 
treachery, threatenings, and bribes, proved subservient in all respects to his 
wishes. I'lve thousand additional troops were quartered on the people. 
In th(' ^^est and south the soldiery converted private houses into garrisons, 
or roameil at large in search of eonventieles, committing violence of every 
dcscri])tion with impunity. New functionaries of the most arbitrary temper 
w'orc ajipointed to secure a more rigorous enforcement of the laws, and were 
stimulated in the excTcise of their authority by the promise of half the amount 
exacted as fines. Thus, in the affairs of Scotland at that time, as in all 
similar proceedings, (‘ach stej) in the progress of tyranny increased the re- 
sentment of its victims. 

[* It appears to lm\ c bi'fn tlie design of Ijauderdalc, who still governed Scotland absolute- 
ly Ihrougii tlie privy oonnril (no parliament having been summoned since 1674), to force tne 
Scots to rebel “When I was once saying to him,” relates Burnet,® “Was that a time to drive 
them into a rebellion ? ” “ Yes, ” said lie, “ would to God they would rebel that he might bring 
over an army of Irisli papists to cut their throats.”] 
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THE MURDER OF ARCHBISHOP SHARP 

This succession of measures had produced their natural effect, irritating 
the i)coplc almost to madness, when a memorable act of violence occurred 
which placed the oppressors and the o^ipressed more than ever at issue. It has 
appeared thiit ^Sharp, who deserted his Presbyterian brethren at tlie restora- 
tion and wlio was afterwards raised to the archbishopric of St. Andrews, 
became chargeable from the time of his apostasy with innumerable acts of 
j»('rfi(ly and cruelty towards his former friends. He had done more than any 
other man towards rendering liis country one of the most injured and unhai)i)y 
in the historv of modern hMrope. 

It hap])ened at this juncture that one Carmicliael, a commissioner of the 
arclibishop’s, had made himself (exceedingly odious among the people of Idfe 
b> his cruelti(\s ti'iwards them on the charge of fief|uenting convent ich's. 
Wom(‘n, children, and servants, it is said, were put to the torture by his 
oidci'^, that tlK'v might be comjMdled to make known the concealment of 
llu'ir husbands, panmts, and masters Nnx' mtcM'commuiU'd pcu-stJiis, whose 
apjm'hension was souglit by sucli means, m(‘t in tluar pla(;e ot secrecy and 
le, solved to av('ng(' tiiernselves on Carmichacd by seizing his ])erson, and 
j'ossibly putting liim to death. Search was made for him near Magus Muir, 
a few miles distant from St Aiidu'ws, !)ut in va,in; and the fugitive's wc're in 
iIm' act of s(‘parating w’hen information n ached them that the archbishop 
iiiihsclf was approaching. 

Hv tlu'sc injured ami misguidevl men the coming of the predate' at such a 
inoiiK'nl was interpre'te'd as a eadl from Imavem to exe'cute judgment on the 
gieat d(‘lin(jU(‘nt, in tlie ])lace of the commissioned’. For this purpose they 
coinm('nc(‘d tlieir attack upon the chariot in the most desolate part of the 
moor. S(‘veral sheds were fired into it 'without ('ffect. They then forced 
ope'ii tlie door, and tlragged the edijcct of their resentmemt forth from the arms 
of his danglib'r to the ground. They reminded tlu'ir tremibling victim of the 
fal.'^ehood, ]H‘rjury, and blood to be laid to his account; and declaring they 
had no pi’ivate ends to be aiisw’cred by his death, but those' of public justice 
f>iily, they plunged their we'apejns into his body, lu'cdle'ss ed the screams aiiel 
entreaties ot Ins daugliter, and left him a eorp.se' in the higlnvay. No person, 
wo pre'suiiie, wall attempt to justify this dee'd. Its edfe'ct on posterity has 
iieen to awaken sympathy m favour of a man wdio w’ould otherwise have be'cn 
re'garde'd by every just and humane mind with an alnuDst urimixed feeling 
of disgust.*’ 


the IXST KiiEeTIOX OF 11)79; THE TEST ACT AND THE “ KILLI.NO TLMP:” OF mSl 

This severity provoked a rising in the w’cst. A small party le'd.by Hamil- 
ton — a youth edue‘.ated by Bishop Burnet at Glasgow, who had joined the 
covenanters — burned at Rutherglcn the statutes and acts of iirivy council 
on the anniversary of the restoration, and being allowed to gather numbers 
defexited Graham of Claverhouse at Loudon Hill (the 1st of June). The duke 
of Monmouth, the favourite natural son of Charles, sent with troops from 
England to suppress the rising, gained an easy victory at Bothwcll Bridge 
(the 22nd of June). HLs desire was to follow it up by a policy of clemency, 
and a new indulgence was issued, but its effect was counteracted by Lauder- 
clalei. All officers, ministers, and lanclowners, as well as those who had taken 
part in the rising and did not surrender within a short space, w'cre excepted 

H. w.— VOL. XXI. X 
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from the indulgence. Several preachers were executed, and many persons 
sent to the colonies, while fines and forfeitures multiplied. 

A new and fiercer phase of the rebellion * was originated by Cargill and 
Cameron, two preachers who escaped at Bothwell Bridge, and assembling 
their followers at Sanquhar, published a declaration renouncing allegiance 
to Charles as a perjured king. They were soon surprised and Cameron was 
killed, but Cargill continued to animate his followers — called the “Society 
men,” or Cameronians— by his preaching, and at a conventicle at Torwoofl 
in Ayrshire excomiiiunicatod the king, the duke of York, Lauderdale, and 
Rothes. 

Janies, the duke of York, wdio had become a Roman Catholic during his resi- 
dence abroatl, was now sent to Scotland, partly to avoid the discussion raised by 
his conversion as to his exclusion from the succession. During a short stay of 
three months he astonished the Scots by the mildness of his administration, 
but oil his return in the following year he revealed his true character. TIh' 
privy council renewed its proclamations against conventicles and increased 
the fines, w'hich were levied by the sheriff or other magistrate under the jiain 
of liability if they were remiss in their exaction. Military commissions 
were issucnl to Claverhouse and other officers in the southern and western 
shires empowering them to quarter their troops on recusants and administer 
martial law. Torture was frc'cly resorted to by the privy council, and t he duke 
himself took ph'asurc in witnessing it. A jiarliament summoned in lOSl, 
after passing a general act against popery to lull suspicion, proceeded to cli*- 
clarc the succession to b(' in tlu‘ ordinary line of blood and unalterable on ac- 
count of difference of religion by any future law. 

The Test Act was then carried, not without many attempts to modify it 
Its ambiguous and contradictory clausesmade it an admirable instrument of 
tyranny, a shelter for the lax and a terror to the upright conscience. [It vns 
said to compel its signer to be at the same time Catholic, lOpiscopalian, and 
Presbyterian.] It was at once enforced, and Argyll, who declared he took it 
only so far as it was consistent with itsidf and the Protestant religion, was 
tried and coiulenined to death for treason, but escaped from prison hlisguiscd 
as a page, holding up his step-daughter’s train] and reached Holland. l)al- 
rymple, the jiresident of the court of .session, and many leading Presbyti'rian 
ministers and gimtry followed his example, and found a hosjiitable refugi' in 
the republic wdiich first acknowledged toleration in religion. They there met 
a similar band of English exiles. The next two years were spent in plots, of 
which the centre was in Holland, with branches in London and Edinburgh. 

The failure of the Rye House Plot in 1683 led to the execution of Russ('ll 
and Sidney and the arrest of Spence, a retainer of Argyll, Carstares, Baillic 
of Jerviswood, and Campbell of Cessnock. Against Campbell the proof of 
complicity failed, and Spence and Carstares, though cnielly tortured, re- 
vealed nothing of moment. Baillie, however, was condemned and executed 
upon slender proof. The Cameronians, who kept alive in remote districts 
the spirit of nLellion, w’ere treated with ruthless cruelty. Although doubt 
has been cast on the death of Brown the carrier, shot dovvm in cold blood by 
Claverhouse, and the Wigtown martyrs, two poor women tied to a stake and 
drowned in the Bay of Luce, the account of Wodrow'‘ has, after a keen dis- 
cussion, been sustained as accurate. The conduct of the government in Scot- 
land gained for this period the name of the “ killing times.”'^ 

P Hume Brownj culls the period that follows “tho blackest and most impressive page in 
the aational history.*’] 
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WHOLESALE PERSECUTION, INQUISITION, AND TORTURE (1081-1686 A.D ) 

Even in the fiercest explosion of covenanting resistance there was, strictly 
speaking, no disloyalty of purpose in the oppressed — no thought of disturbing 
monarchy, or displacing the king. All they sought was liberty to assemble and 
worship God undisturbed, whether in peaceful huts or upon the lonely hillside, 
while they abhorred the charge of rebellion. These sentiments were dis- 
tinctly expressed, in their last moments, by Kid and King, two Presbyterian 
ministers, who had been dragged as prisoners by Claverliouse to Druniclog, 
vhere they were released by the victors, and i\ho had been led against their 
will to Bothwell Bridge, from which, after exhorting their couiitrj'mcn, but 
in vain, to return to their peaceful obedience and non-resistance, they had taken 
the opportunity of escaping before the battle commenced. Anti yet, after 
bt'ing 1 01 lured with the boots, they were brought to the scaffohl as rebels and 
leaders of the insurgents. 

During these years of trial and calamity, in winch no age, or sex, or con- 
rlilion was spaied, the long roll of the persecutors, and the variety and fiend- 
ishiK'ss of its items, could only parallel(‘d by that of the tluke of Alva in 
the Netherlands. The heart sickens over it and the ('ye turns auay with dis- 
gust ; but out of the list we may select only one instance, and that by no means 
lh(‘ most revolting. During this periotl it liapiieiied that Gilbert Wilson, a 
f, inner in Wigtownshire, with his wife, had conformed to Prelacy, while his 
two daughters, Margaret and Agnes, the former eighteen and the other only 
thirteen years old, adhered to the oppressed Presbyterians. For this such 
helpless girls wore chased as if they had b('en armed men, and were obliged 
to seek shelter among the bleak mountains and morasses until they were 
ajiprehonded. On this the father hastened to Edinburgh, and by the pay- 
ment of a heavy sum obtained the life of Agnes, his little one. 

But no mercy was to be extended to Margaret, she was sentened to die (in 
and that, too, in the old Scottish mode of drowning reserved for female 
malefactors, by being bound to a stake planted in the sea within fiood-mark, 
near her native Wigtown. To another stake was bound [Margaret Lauchleson] 
an old woman, aged sixty-three, also one of these dri'adial overturners of 
kings and governments. At the place of execution Margaret Wilson was 
urged by Iut ri'lations to save her Iile by taking th(‘ oath of irn])licit allegi- 
ance, and ])roniising to attend the ministrations of th(‘ curate; but she had 
come to die, not to apostatise, and their eutreati(;s were in vain. 

The tide advanced, and the old woman, who was nean'st the, sea, was strug- 
gling and smothering amidst the waives. “Margaret, what do you think of 
your friend now?” cried some, either in scorn or hojiing that she would yet 
relent; but the intrepid girl, still undaunted at the fate w'liich so soon would be 
her own, replied, “What do I sec but Christ in one of his members wrestling 
there? Think you that wt are the sufferers? No, it is Christ in us, for he 
sends none on a warfare upon their own charges.” She engaged in prayer, and 
the water rose and covered her; but after a short space tliey lifted her up, 
and when she had recovered sensation and speech, Major Windram, who 
suj^rintended the execution, asked her if she would pray for the king. “ I 
rpfdiod, “for the salvation of all men, and the damnation of none.” 

Dear Margaret,” cried one of the bystanders, “say, God save the king.” 
one answered calmly, “ God save him, if he will, for it is his salvation I desire.” 

oir, she has said it, she has said it!” shouted the crowd, who expected that 
she would be forthwith released. 
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But this was not enough for Windram; and he required her instantly to 
swear the abjuration oath, otherwise she must endure her doom. But though 
thus cruelly tantalised with hope after she had tasted the bitterness of death, 
the brav(‘, young martyr rejected the ])roffcr by which she must have renounced 
her brethren and condemned their cause. “1 will not,” she firmly replied; 
“I am one of Christ’s children; let me go!” and at the word she was again 
thrust into the water and drowned.' 

In these persecutions, whicli extended over a long term of twenty-eight 
years, it is supposed thid not less than eighteen tliousand jiersons (lied by 
regular ('xec\ition or military violence, by tortures or privations — a fearful 
amount of tin' liest and bravest, in a country uliose population scarceh 
amounted to one million souls. 

THE A( 'CESSION OF JAMES \ 11 A D ) 

With the accession of ,lam(‘S VII (lu'bruary 2n(l, IGSf)) the darkest hour 
had arriv('d. but it ^^as tli(' hour that ])r(Ted(\s tlu' davii. The conflict was 
no longcT to be tlud of IV(‘lacy against Pr(‘sbyt(‘rianisrii, but of both, unitcnl 
into one common Prot(\stantism, against a cause that 'was eriually th(‘ enemy 
of both. Th(‘ blundering and headlong canvr of the new king to restore Croat 
Britain to the s(‘e of Home was (Miough to excite in Scotland, as W(‘ll as bhig- 
land, univ(Tsal distrust and a s])irit of gencTal resistance. Oiu' of tlu'se 
egregious errors was hisattenqit to ingratiate himself with disscmtersof evcTv 
class ojiposed to the English church, by ('xemj)ting them from jirevious pen- 
altu's and disabilities, in which the Catholics waTO to be includi'd. 

By these acts ot indulgence, iiublislu'd in JflST, in which (wc'ry restriction 
was successively taken oft, except that against fi(‘ld-m(‘etings, the Presby- 
terians of both kingdoms were (mabk'd to assemble without hindrance and 
worship without int(^rru])tion But a permission so dangerous to lOngland, 
from the number of the Catholics who shared in the benefits of this new tok'ra- 
tion, was a serious hurt to the royal cause in Scotland, where Catholicism was 
at so low an ebb, and where the whole nation was PresbytiTian. When the 
rising accordingly commenced for the expulsion of Janu's, there was a single- 
ness of purjiose on the suVijeet among the Scots and a iironqitness of decision, 
which \vas scarcity found in I'higland. 

In the mean tune tlu‘ u})hol(l(*r.s of Scottish pndacy fc'lt that their hour Inal 
(‘xpired, and were anxious to make' their escape. But before they abdicated 
their ill-held ofliec's, they made haste to obliterate the foul traces of their 
cnu'lty and mismanageanent. Accordingly, the jails were emptied of thosi* 
imprisoned covenanters who were still in durance, the pending sentences that 
waited for (‘xecution Avere rescinded or thrown aside, and the heads and 
mangled limbs that for years had been exposed upon the gates and market- 
crosses 'v\xTe hastily n'lnovcd. As for those parish incumbents "W'ho had 
held office under the bishops, and who, in many cases, had acted as spies upon 
their flocks, tlu'y were, to the number of about three hundred, ejected from 
their livings by the now triumphant populace; but without bloodshed or loss 
of life, and with comparatively little personal violence. It was a marked con- 
trast to their own conduct in the day of their prosperity. 

In this way fell that unnational fabric of Scottish Episcopacy which James VI, 
Charles I, Charles II, and James VII, liad spent more than a century in rearing. 
Scotland was to remain, as she had been from the first, a Presbyterian country 

[' The aspcTBions ciisi on the truth of this iucideat have been fully silenced by the proofs 
of the Kev. Archibald Stewart.*] 
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Tlie short reign of James VII Ls the saddest period in the history of Scot- 
land. He succeeded in the brief space of three years in fanning the revolu- 
tionary elements in both England and Scotland into a flame which he was 
powerless to (luench. H(‘ (leclined to take the Scottish coronation oath, 
which contained a dc'claration in favour of the church then established. A 
submissive parliament hekl (the 28ih of April, 1685) under the duke of 
Queensberry as commissioner not only overlooked this, but expressed its 
loyalty in {(‘Tins acknowledging the king’s absolute supremacy. The excise 
was granted to the crown for ever, and the land tax to James for life. The 
law against convc'iiticles was even extended to those held in houses, if five 
p('rsons besides the family attend(‘d domestic worship; while, if the meeting 
w^as outsid(‘ th(‘ house, at the door or windows, it was to be deemed a field 
conventicle, jjunishable by death. The class of persons subject to the test 
w'as enlarg(*d. 

Ihideterred or jirovoked by these terrors of the law, Argyll made a descent 
upon the western Highlands and tried to raise his clansmen, but being badly 
su])ported by the officers under him, his troops were dispersed and he hims(‘lf 
lak(;n prisoner, when he was brought to Edinburgh, condemned aTid executed 
undei ins former sentence. [When he Wiis taken to the rude sort of guillotine, 
called tli(‘ “maiden,” he said that it was “the sweetest maiden he had ever 
kihsed.”! Next year, Perth the lord chancellor, Melfort his brotluT, and 
the earl of Moray became converts to the papal faith. The duke of Queens- 
berry, who did not follow th('ir example, was enabled only by the most servile 
submission in other points to the royal w^ishes to save himself and his party 
in the iirivy council from dismissal. James sent a letter to parliament offering 
fr(‘e trade; with England and an indemnity for political offences, in return 
for which it was required that tlie Catholics should be released from the test 
and the ])enal laws. 

But the estates refused to be bribed. Even the lords of the articles de- 
clined to pro})ose a n'peal of the Test Act. The burghs almost for the first 
time in a Scottish parliament show\*d their independence. The refractory 
parliament \\as at once adjourned and soon after dissolved, and James had 
recourse in Scotland as in England to the dispensing power. Uiuler a pre- 
tended prerogative he issued a proclamation through the privy council, grant- 
ing a full indulgence to the Romanists, and by another deprivetl the burghs 
of the right of electing magistrates. A more limited toleration was granted 
to (Quakers and IVesbyterians, by wfiich they wore allowed to worship accord- 
ing to their consciences in jirivatc houses. This was followed by a second and 
a third indulgence, which at last gave full liberty of worship to the Presby- 
terians and w^as accepted by most of their ministers; but the laws against 
field conventicles continued to be enforced. In February, 1088, Renwick 
was executed under them at Edinburgh. A band of his followers, including 
women and children, were marched north and imprisoned with great cruelty 
m Dunnottar, [A hundred men and w^omen were placed in a vault ankle-deep 
in mire, with no room to sit or lie, and only one small opening for air. Ten 
who managed to escape were caught and kept for three hours with burning 
niatches between their fingers.] 


THE REVOLUTION OF 1688 

Meantime the rapid series of events which led to the Revolution in Eng- 
urn- reached its climax in the trial and acquittal of the seven bishops, 
illiam of Orange, who had long watched the progress of his father-in-law’s 
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tyranny, saw that the moment had come when almost all classes in England 
as well as Scotland would welcome him as a deliverer. But the Revolution 
was differently received in each part of the united kingdom. In England 
there was practically no opposition; in Catholic Ireland it was established 
by force Scotland was divided. The Catholics, chiefly in the Highlands, 
and the Episcopalians led by their bishops adhered to James and formed the 
jacobite j^arty, which kc'pt up for half a century a struggle for the principle 
of legitimacy. The Presbyterians — probably the most numerous, certainly 
the most powt'iful jiarty, (‘specially m the Lowlands and burglis — supported 
the new setthmient, whicli for the first time gave Scotland a constitutional 
or limited monarchy. 

Shortly before his flight James had summoned his Scottish troops to Eng- 
land: but Douglas, brother of the duke ot Queensberry, their comniandei- 
in-chief, w(‘nt over to William. Claverhouse, now Viscount Dundee, th(‘ 
second in command, who had the spirit of his kinsman Montrose, after m vain 
urging James to figlit for his crown, returned to Scotland, followed by some 
thirty horsemen. In Edinburgh the duke of Gordon still held the castl(‘ lor 
James, while the convention parliament, presided ov('r by the duke of Hamil- 
ton, was debating on what terms the crown should be ottered to William. 

Dund(*o’ passed through Edinburgh unmolested, and encouraged Gordon 
to hold out, W’hile he himself giither(‘d the Highland chuffs round his standard 
at Lochaber. Mackay, a favounte gcmeral of William, sent to oppose him, 
was defeated at Killu'crankie (the 27th of July, 16S9), where the spirited 
leadership of Dundee and the dash of the Higlilanders' attack gained the da) . 
but succ(‘ss was turned into defc'at by a bullet which kilk'd Dundee almost 
at the moment of victory. No successor apiieared to take his place and kccj) 
the chiets of the clans together The Gameronians, organised into a regiment 
under Gh'land, repi]ls(‘d Cannon, the commander of the Highland army, at 
Dunkeld, and the success (J Livingston, who defeated the remnant und(T 
Cameron and Buchan at the Haughs of Cromdale on th(‘ Spey, ended the 
short and d(-sultory war. The castle of Edinburgh had l)('en surrenilered a 
montli before th(‘ battle of Killk'crankie. Three forts — Fort Wilha./., Fort 
Augustus, and Inverness — sufficed to keep the Highlands from rising for the 
ne.xt two reigns. 


I’lIE ACC'ESSION OF \VILLIAM AND MARY; TJIE CONVENTIO.N P.\RLIAMENT 

Meantime tlie convi'ntion parliament in lulinburgh had carried the nec('s- 
sary measures for th(‘ transf(*r of the government of Scotland to William and 
Mary, It declared in bolder terms than the English parliament that Janu'S 
had forfeited tlie crown and that the throne was vacant. The fifteen artiijles 
which contained tlu' reasons for this resolution were included in a Declaration 
and (-laim of Bight — a jiarallel to the English Declaration and Bill of Rights. 
Besid(\s the dc'clarations against the papists with which it commenced — that 
no papist could be king or queen, that proclamations allowing mass to 

f| Dalr3’mple w 8ay9, tljat wJien Dundcf p^ulloped Uirougli tlip city, “ heing asked by tjne of 
Ills friends "who stoppfd liiin, ‘ whore ho was going,' ho w’aved his Imt, and is reported to have 
answered, ‘ wherever the siiirit of Montrose slmll dm^ct me ’ ” Or as Scott says in the Doom 
of Demrgoil: 

“The Gordon demands of him which way he goes— 

Where'er shall direct me tlie shade of Montrose — 

Your grace in sliort space shall hear tidings of me. 

Or that low lies the bonnet of bonny Dundee.”] 
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be said, Jesuit schools and colleges to be erected, and popish books to be 
printed were contrary to law — it detailed each of the unconstitutional acts 
of James and pronounced it contrary to law. 

Commissioners were despatched to London to present the declaration 
and statement of grievances and take the royal oath to the acceptance of 
the crown on their terms. This was done at Whitehall in the following March 
(1689); but William, before taking the oath, required an assurance that 
persecution for religious opinion w^as not intended, and made a declaration 
in favour of toleration. 

The parliament of 1690 abolished the committee of the articles, which 
liad become an abuse inconsistent with the freedom of parliament, and, while 
it retained a committee on motions and overtures in its place, declared that 
tlie estates might deal wdth any matter without referring it to this committee. 
Th(‘ Act of Supremacy was rescinded. The Presbyterian ministers deposed 
since 1661 were restored, and the Westminster Confession approved, though 
not imposed as a test except on professors. With more difficulty a solution 
was found for the question of church government. The Presbyterian church 
was re-established with the Confession as its formula, and patronage was 
placed in tlie heritors and elders with a small compensation to the patrons. 
These prudent measures were due to the influence of Carstares, the chief ad- 
viser of William in Scottish ecclesiastical matters. He was not so well advised 
in the conduct of the civil government by the master of Stair, who became 
sole secretary for Scotland. The proclamation for calling out the militia may 
liuM^ been a necessary precaution, but it raised much opposition amongst 
ttie landed gentry, and the militia W'as not then embodied.^ 


HALLAM ON THE DOW’NFALL OF EPISCOPACY IN SCOTLAND 

The main controversy between the Episcopal and Presbyterian churches 
was one of historical inquiry, not perhaps capable of decisive solution; it 
was at least one as to which the bullc of mankind arc absolutely incapable of 
forming a rational judgment for themselves. But mingled up as it had always 
been, and most of all in Scotland, w^ith faction, with revolution, with power 
and emolument, with courage and devotion, with fear and hate, and revenge, 
this dispute drew along with it the most glowing emotions of the heart, and 
the question became utterly out of the province of argument. It was very 
possible that Episcopacy might be of apostolical institution; but for this 
institution houses had been burned and fields laid waste, and the gospel had 
been preached in wildernesses, and its ministers had been shot in their prayers, 
and husbands had been murdered before their wives, and virgins had been 
defiled, and many had died by the executioner, and by massacre, and in im- 
prisonment, and in exile and slavery, and women had been tied to stakes 
on the seashore till the tide rose to overflow them, and some had been tortured 
and mutilated: it was a religion of the boots and the thumb-screw, which a 
K^o^nian must be very cool-blooded indeed if he did not hate and reject from 
the hands which offered it. For, after all, it is much more certain that the 
Supreme Being abhors cruelty and persecution, than that he has set up 
bishops to have a superiority over presbyters. 

It was, however, a serious problem at that time whether the Presbyterian 
church, so proud and stubborn as she had formerly showm herself, could be 
brought under a necessary subordination to the civil magistrates, and whether 
the more fanatical part of it, whom Cargill and Cameron had led on, would 
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fall again into the ranks of social life. But here experience victoriously con- 
futed these plausible apprehensions. It was soon perceived that the insanity 
of fanaticism subsidi's of itself, unless purposely heightened by persecution. 
The fiercer spirit of the sectaries was allayed by degrees; and, though vestiges 
of it may probably still be perceptible by observers, it has never, in a political 
sense, led to dangfToiis effects." 

Hume Brown states the n'sults of the revolution as llies(‘: Scotland had 
wdth the examj)Ie and aid of England cast out its ancient line of princes; there 
had been for y(‘ars a war l)(‘tw(‘cn tlie dogma of the divine right of Presbyte- 
rianism and the dogma of the divine right of kings, ending in the annihilation 
of both antinomies, and “tlu' definitive triiimjdi of the secular over the theo- 
logical si)irit in the conduct of public affairs.” > 

THE END or TOUTI'IIE; the massacre at GLENCOE (1602 A D ) 

The politics of Scotland in the first two years after the Revolution were 
more coinjihcated than thos(,‘ of England. The ascendency of the Presby- 
terians had been establislHul; but the Episcopalians were still a forinidal>Ie 
body ]n lOSO, although Episcopacy hatl been abolislK'd, the church goi'cni- 
ment had not bci'ii didiiu'd There was no suiinMiie din'cting j)ow(‘r in affaiis 
of religion. In IbOO, th(‘ ])arhament of Scotland (‘stablislu'd tlu* synodicMl 
authority; made* tli(‘ signaturi' to the Coidession of Faith the test of ortlu;- 
doxy; and ])atronag(' was abohsheil, uikIit ciTtaiii small comjiensations to 
the patrons. The diss(‘nsio]is connected with these arrangimKaits gave courage^ 
to those who looki'd to discord as th(‘ means foi restoring the Stuart king 

A knot of turbuk'iit and discont(‘nt(‘d nuai, known as “tin* club,” ('iiK'n'd 
into schemes for levcMsing .all that had Ixaai accoinphsli(‘d by the ReMilution 
Their leaders frigliiiaied, and inform(‘d against each other. Lord An- 
namlak' implicated tla* unhaj)])y Jacobite scnbbk'r, Nevil Payne. He thought 
himself safer in Scotland tlian in London — a fatal mistake We (‘xtract a j>as- 
sage in a letter fiom the earl of (Yanford to the earl of Melville, the l ing's 
high-commissioner, to slunv how the ancient ferocity still lingered C'l.ongst 
the [lolitici.ans of Scotland. The letter is d.‘ited December 11 th, lOtK) “ V('s- 
terday in the afternoon, Ntwill Penn (after near an hour’s discourse with him, 
in name of the council, and in their piesiaice, though at si'veral tunes liy turn- 
ing him out and then calling liim in again) was (juestioned upon some things 
that were not of the d(‘('])est concern, and had but genth* tortiin* given him, 
biMiig resolved to n'ju'at it this day. Which accordingly aiiout six this evim- 
ing we inflicted on lioth thumbs and one of his legs, wnth all the severity that 
w'as consistent with humanity, even unto that jiitch that w’e could not pre- 
.serve life and have gfini' further; but without the least success.” 

This wais the last occasion on which Scottish statesmen w’crc disgraced by 
endeavouring to extort, evidence against political malcontents, by “all the 
severity that was ciaisistent w’ith humanity.”’ The noble actors in this plot 
offered uj) the obscure Nevil Payne as a sacrifice, secured their ow'ii safety and 
suffered the Lowdands to settle dowTi into ])eace. 

King William, as early as March, 1690, manifested a wdse disposition to 
tranquillise the Highlands by gentle measures. In the autumn of 1691, 
Breadalbane, having made his submission to the government, w'as authorised 
to treat with the heads of clans, and to expend twelve or fifteen thousand 
pounds in this work of pacification. It. may w^ell be doubted whether this 

' ‘‘The law of England was the only code in Europe which dispensed with Judicial tor- 
ture. ’’—Burton." 
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Highland earl went about his trust in perfect good faith. There was a strong 
suspicion that Breadalbane got the lion’s share of the money which he pre- 
tended to be in the chest at London, but which was really in his own coffers. 

The small clan, Macdonald of Glencoe, wore bad neighbours to Breadal- 
bane. Mad an their chief, as proud if not so groat as Breadalbane, was wholly 
impracticable ujioii such terms. Others followed his (‘xainplo; and many 
clans remaincjd in a stale of inert rebellion. In August the government de- 
UTinined to bring the submission of the Highland chiefs to a decisive issue 
by a proclamation offering indemnity to all who should take th(* oaths on or 
before the last day of Decernbef, 1G9], and threalcuiing the extremities of 
inilitaiy (‘xecutioii — in the old form of threatening the vengeance of fire and 
sword — against all and (‘ach w’ho should not submit to the government, and 
swear to live in peace. But, says Burton," “ Letters of fire and sword had been 
so ceas(‘lessly issued against the Highlanders, that in the time of the Stuarts it 
was a usual and little noticeable form.” 

On the 31st of December all the clans had givcm their submission, with 
one exc(‘i)tion — the Macdonalds of Glencoe. The submission of all the other 
eliiels wlio had been in arms against th(‘ gov(‘rnment A\as an event which was 
iR)t cont('rnplated w'ith satisfaction by the Master of Stair Burnet'’ says, “A 
black design was laid, not only to cut off the nic'n of Glencoe, but a great 
many inoie clans, reckoned to be in all abo\e six thousand persons.” This 
maybe a very loose assertion; but letters of 1 )alr} m])le, written to Lieutenant- 
(V)lon(‘l Hamilton early in ])ecember, pnne that Ik* liad an especial grudge 
against the Macdonalds. Burton considers that Dalrympk*, from whose 
Ictti'i’s we now turn with such loathing, “only jiursued the old policy of Scot- 
tish govermiKmts towards th(‘ Highlanders Tlu* rule had always been to 
show’ no more consideration to Highlamk'rs than to wild beiusts.” 

On tlie 3bst of December Maclan jiresented hirnsell, with some of his clan, 
at Fort William, and offered to take the oaths before Colonel Hill. The 
commander of the garrison had no legal power to receive them; he w’as not 
a magistrate. Hill gave him a letter to the sheriff of Aigyllshire. It was 
SIX days before he reached Inveraray, over mountain paths covered with snow\ 
The sheiifl yielded to the old man's jirayers and tears, adininistered tin* oath, 
and sent to the sh(*riff-clerk of Argyll, then at Edinburgh, a (‘(‘rtificate to be 
laid before tlie council of the circumstances which had led him to do what w’as 
a dr'parture from the letter of the jirociamation, but w’hich was within its 
spnit The sheriff-clerk first tendered the certificate*, with a cojiy of Hill’s 
letter, to the clerks of the council, w’ho refused to n'ceive* it. Ho then applied 
to individual privy councillors, w’ho w’ould not intertiTe* in the matter. The 
certificate' was finally suppressed, and the general body of tlie council WTre 
kej)t in ignorance of it. On the IGth of January the instructions of the 11th 
were r(‘peated, wdlh verbal alterations, and w’ith this addition: “ As for Maclan 
of Glencoe and that tribe, if they can be w’(‘ll distinguislu'd from Uie rest of 
th(‘ Highlanders, it will be proper for the vindication of iniblic justice to 
extirpate that sect of thieves.'’ Burnet'’ alleges that “the king signed this, 
without any inquiry about it; for he w’as too apt to sign pajiers in a hurry.” 
Ihose W’ho doubt this allege that it was not only signetl but supersciibed by 
till' king Colonel Hill sent his orders to Lieutenant-Colonel Hamilton to 
march with eight hundred men straight to Glencoe. Hamilton addressed 
his orders to Major Duncanson, his second in command ; concluding his letter 
by directing that the avepues be so secured “ that the okl fox, nor none of his 
^way: The orders are that none be spared, nor the government 
troubled with prisoners.” Major Duncanson then despatched Captain Robert 
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Campbell of Glenlyon, to proceed to Glencoe in advance of the other troops, 
with a detachment of a hundred and twenty men of Argyll’s regiment. He 
arrived there on the 1st of February, 1692, and spent twelve days with his 
men amidst the somewhat unpoetical hospitalities of the clan. The Maclans 
had no affection for the Campbells; but Glenlyon’s niece was married to the 
second son of their chief; and when ho and his lieutenant, Lindsay, said they 
came as friends, and asked for quarters, being sent to relievo the garrison of 
Fort William, who were overcrowded, they WTre received with cordiality. 

Undoubtedly the chief and his clansmen trusted to the indemnity of the 
governiTH'iil, which they thought had been secured by the oath which Maclan 
had tak(‘n before the sheriff of Argyll. Hen* they lived for twelve days as 
Highlander vvith Highlander. They had beef ami spirits without payment. 
They were sheltered from the snow’ storms in the huts of the poor people. 
Glenlyon became afh'ctionate over lus usquebaugh with the husband of his 
nif‘ce; played at cards with the old chief; and entertained tw’o of Maelan’s 
sons at supper on the night of the 12th. At that time he had the following 
letter in his pock(‘t from Major Dimcanson, dated on the 12th from Ballachulis, 
in the immediate neighbourhood: 

“ You arc iK-rcby onlcicd to fall upon the rebels, the Macdonalds of Glencoe, and juit all 
to the sword under seventy You aio to have especial care tliat the old foA and his sous do on 
no aceonnt escaix* ^ oui hands You aie to secure all tin* avenues, that no man (“seape This 
you are ro put in exeeiition at five o’clock in the inoiuin;:: precisely', and by Unit time, or verj 
shoitly ullei it, I’ll strive to b<* at you with a strongei party; if I do not eome you at live, 
you aie not to tairy lor me but t() fall on This is by tin* king’s siiecial command, foi the 
good and safet> of the eountiy, that these miseieant.s inay be cut off, root, and bianch. See 
that this be put' in execution without fesar or favoui, c*lse you may expect to be treated as not 
true to the king and goveinment, noi a man tit to c any eominismon in the king’s scuvu'c Mx- 
pc'cting you will not fail in the* fulfilling hereof, as you love yourself, 1 subscribe these with 
my hand' ” 

Capt.Tin (\Tmi')bell did iKit tarry for his superior officer. He wa,s strong 
enough to do liis murderous bidding w'ithout lus aid. 

The eumurig of the affair w’as characteristic of the mountain trib'^^-: As 
Burton'' says, “ Highland history is erowtled w’illi incidents W'hich, in xlern 
phraseology, w’ouhl be stam])ed as treachery, but in the social system of Ihe 
actors i)as.sed as dexterity.” Some agitation amongst the Argyll soldiers- - 
whisperings and murmurs — had roused the fears of John Maclan. He went 
at midnight to the houst* of Inverriggen, in the hamlet where Glenlyon w’as 
quartered. The captain w’as u]) and his men about him. Ht; was oniered, he 
said, to march against Glengarry’s jieople. (V)uld ho be likely to harm his 
friends, and especially those amongst whom his niece had married’ Would 
he not have given a hint to Ahtst,crV The man wtis satisfi(‘d. The night 
was stormy. The valley lay quiet in mists and thick darkiu'ss. 

At five in the morning Glenlyon and his men slaught(‘red Inverriggen and 
nine other men A child ol twelve w’as stc'ibbed by an officer bearing the name 
of Drummond. LincUay and his party went to tiio house of the old chief and 
killed him as he wits dn'ssing himself, roused by his faithful servants. His 
two sons escaped amongst the rocks. His w’ife W'as stripped of her trinkets by 
the savages, and died the follow’ing day from her ill-usage. In another ham- 
let, Auclmaion, a sergeant of the name of Barbour, with his detachment, 
shot Auchontriater, and seven others, as they sat round the fire in the dark 
morning. It is r(‘ckoned that the number of the slaughtered was thirty- 
eight. Happily, the order that the avenues should be secured was not ef- 
fectually carried out. Duncanson did not arrive in time. The reports of 
the murderous guns had alarmed the sleeping families, and three-fourths of 
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the adults, with their wives and children, escaped by the passes before the 
troops of Hamilton had barred their way. No deed of blood remained for 
those who came to Glencoe, when the sun was high in the heavens, but to slay 
an old man of eighty. Their work wjis to burn the huts of the tribe and drive 
off their cattle. 

But the unhai)py fugitives who had escaped the slaughter had to endure all 
the extremities of hunger and cold in that inclement season. The number 
who perished in the snow, sank exhausted in the bogs, crept into caverns, and 
died for lack of food, was never ascertained. In a short tim(‘ some few stole 
hack to their half-ruined cabins, and in after years the valley had again a 
po])ulati()n. Amongst those who returned to the scene of d(*sohition was 
the bard of the tribe. “The bard sat alone upon a rock, and looking down 
compos('d a long, dismal song.” 

Ill an ag(' of publicity the extraordinary occurrences of the valley of 
(ilcncoe ^\ould have been known in a we(‘k in ev(‘ry coriu'r of the realms. 
In an age when newspajxTs were uncommon, and gathercTs of news by no 
means vigilant to minister to public curiosity, ik^ Londoner knew of this 
tragedv, or, if he heard some rumour, heeded it not Aftc'r some weeks had 
(‘lapsed there was a report that a robber tribe had been engaged with Scotch 
1 roo})‘>, and that the chief and some of his clan had been killed At Edinburgh, 
people in the coffee-houses began to talk. 

(harles Leslie, the non-juiing clergyman, obtained some [larticulars of 
the delilx'rate treachery and cold-blooded ferocity which made the Glencoe 
ina'^sncre so peculiarly atrocious; and he published the circumstances about 
(he end of 1092. A pamphlet, called GaUienus Redivivus, followed up this 
attack Burnet says that the transaction at Glencoe “ raised a mighty outerv, 
and was publisherl by the French in their gazettes, and by the jacobites in 
tlu'ii libels, to cast a reproach on the king’s government as cruel and barbar- 
ous. though in all other instances it had apjieared that his own inclinations 
'v\ere gentle and mild, rather to an excess.” The affair would probably have 
resil'd with the French gazettes and jacobite libels, had not the parliament 
of Scotland, after a recess of two years, met in 1095, when Glencoe was a sub- 
ject which had roused the nation to demand inquiry; for the non-jurors and 
inendsof King James had worked diligently in stirring uj) the pojiular feeling. 
l^)htical hostility to the master of Stair had something to do with the tardy 
indignation of the Scottish estates. William had in 1093 authorised an investi- 
gation of the matter by the duke of Hamilton and others. The duke died, 
anil the inquiry was left to die with him. 

Th(‘ master of Stair was only dismissed from office by the king. Most 
l)(*rsons will nevertheless agree with Macaulay n that “in return for many 
victims immolated by treachery, onlv one victim was demandi'd by justice; 
find i( must ever b(‘ considered as a blemish on the fame of William that the 
dernand was refused.” 

This slaughter was devised by Scottish statesmen of the Lowlands, and 
carried through by Scottish captains of the Highlands. The treachery of this 
nnhtary execution was the device, in the old crafty and ferocious spirit of 
clan hostility, of the native soldiers to whom the slaughter was intrusted. 
Llencoe was not the last of the Highland massacres sanctioned by no inter 
vent ion of King Whlliam, but by the old “letters of fire and sword” granted 
j-'y the privy council of Scotland. The character of the monarch who signed 
le order is far more tnhy exemplified in one sentence of the Proclamation 
^ Indemnity — “ to interpret this indenmity in the most favourable and ample 
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THE DESEHTEI) COLONY OF DARIEN 

Tlio unfair treatment of the Soots in the matters of free trade and naviga' 
tion, in wliich tlie ii(‘W government appc'ared to follow th(‘ policy of Charles 
rath(‘r tlum that of Cromwell, and acted with an exclusive n'gard to the prc^j- 
udices and supposed interests of England, reached a climax in the abaiidoii- 
rneiit of the Scottish sc'tth'inent at Darien when attacked by the Spaniards 
Tlie over-sangiiin(‘ ho})es of Paterson and the Scottish colonists and capitalists 
who suijported this (aiterjirise, so suddenly transformed into a financial disas- 
ter oviTwhelming to a poor country, accompanied by th(‘ loss of many liv(*s, 
embittered the classes on which th(‘ Revolution settlement mainly depended 
for its sui)j)()it 

Tt was the anxious wish of William to have effected the legislative union; 
but, although he twice atti'injiti'd it, the last time a month before his death, 
the tempiT of the I^nglish jiarlianient and of the Scottish people apjx'arod to 
give small chance of its realisation.*^ 


SCOTCH OPPOSITION TO THE UNION WITH ENGLAND 

“Tt may be done, but not y(‘t,’’ said King William to Defoe, speaking 
ot that union whi(;h he so fervently desired When coniinis^ioiiers wen' ajj- 
pointed in 1702 by an act of tlu* hkiglish parhanumt, and thi' Scoitish jiailia- 
ment n'sponded by also ajipointing cominis, ioners, t'ach body Ix'ing ein- 
[lowered to negotiate for a union, the diflicultii's of aecomjihslung this gieat 
measure V(Te ])robably not coirectly (‘stiinati'd The “not y(‘t ” was not 
sufTicii'iitly inaiiih'st. Thesi* eoinmissioni'rs diKatial for six months without 
any resuli. The demands ol tlu‘ Scotch for a participation in the colonial 
trade were trea1(*d with indilTerimci', as well as the demands for other com- 
mercial privih'ges that W'eri' to rest u])on a jierfect ('(piality. 

The Scottish parliament, or convention of estati's, hail sat from tiie tinn' 
of the revolution. A ikwv ])arliament was assembled in May, 17()d. All iht' 
old teudal usages wen* strictly observed in the jiiocession on this occasion 
calk'd a “riding ” 

This jiarhaiiK'iit of 17(K3 was not in a temiier of conciliation towards 
England, (jlencoe and Daiieii were still w^atclnvords of strife. Thi' tailiin* 
of the ni'gotiation.s for union necessarily jiroduced C'xasperation. Whilst 
Marlborough was fighting the battk's of th(‘ allies, the Scottish parliameijt 
mamf('ste(l a decided iiicrmation to the interi'sts of Prance by removing 
restrictions on the importation of French wanes. The Act for tlie Seem it y 
of the Kingdom w'as a more ojien declaration, not only of the independeiici' 
of Scotland, but of her disposition to s('|)arate wholly from England — to 
abrogate, on tlu' first opportunity, that union of the crowns which had ('ndured 
for a century. TIk' Act of Settlement, by which the crowTi of England was 
to pass in the Proti'stant line to the electress Sophia and her descenckints, 
was not to Ix' acci'pted; but on tlu* demise of (^ueen Anne without issue tlu' 
•estates of Scotlaml w'ere to name a succ(*ssor from the Protestant descen<lants 
of the Stuart line, and that successor was to be under conditions to secure 
“the religious freedom and trade of the nation from English or any foreign 
influence." For four months this matter was vehemently debated in the 
Scottish parliament. The Act of Security was carried, but the lord high com- 
missioner refased his assent. 

Following the legislative commotion came what was called in England 
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the Scottish plot — a most complicated affair of intrigue and ofRcial treachery, 
with some real treason at the bottom of it. The house of lords in England 
took cognisance of the matter, which provoked the highest wrath in Scot- 
land, that another nation should interfere with her affairs; and this em- 
broilment led to a dispute between the two houses of the Ihiglish parlia- 
m(‘nt about their privileges. When the Scottish estates reassembled in 1704 
they denounced the proceedings of the house of lords as an interference with 
the pH'rogative of the queen of Scotland, and they again passed the Security 
Act Tlie royal assent was not now withheld , whether from fear or from policy 
nn tlie })art of the Knglisli ministry is not v(‘ry clear. 

Th(‘ ])a 1-1 lament of England then adopted a somewhat strong measure of 
retaliation. The (]ii(‘en was addressed, re(]uesting her to put Carlish', New- 
castle, Tyruanouth, and Hull in a state of dehmcc*, and to scaid forces to the 
bordc'r. A statute was })ass(‘d which in the first placi' jirovidt'd for a treaty 
of union, aiul then enacted that until the Scottish jiarliament sliould settle 
(he succ(‘Ssion to the crown in the same line as (liat of the JOnglish Act of 
SettkaiKUit, no native of Scotland, excejit (hose donncih'd in lOngland, or in 
th(‘ navv or army, should acquire the privileges of a natural-liorn I*aiglishman; 
and jiiohibiting all importations of coals, cattl(\ shiM'p, or linen from Scotland. 
It was idi'iit that th(‘re must be union or war. 

Ill this defiant attitude towards lOnglaiid stood Scotland in 17(H and in 
170“). Ilc'r mobs were howling for English blood b(‘fore her courts of justice; 
Ik r patiiots w'lTO hooting arul hissing when the name of the jirineess So[)hia 
\Nas uttered in the parliament house. In the words of Burton,'' “If a member 
said anything that could be construed as a leaning to England, cries to take 
down his words, or to send him to the castle, importeil that scornful denimcia- 
lion of his sentiments for which his opponents could not lirid argumentative 
exjirc'ssions sufficiently powerful.” This temper, which had lasted for several 
>ears, had filled the nortluM’n jiopulation of Englaml with ap})rehensions of 
a Scotti.di war. The zealots of Scotland talked loudly of gliding on their 
swoids, and thought of Bannockburn. The lumours of bordiT-feuds revived, 
and tlie stout borderers of CumlxTland and Northumberland thought of 
Dunbar. 

Th(‘se ajijirehcnsions were happily averted by a show of moderation in 
tlie Scottish parliaiiKUit; and by a consummate exiu’cise of jirudeiice on the 
l>art of Godolfihin, w’ho, as the liead of a ministry chiefly composi'd of moderate 
wings, had gu'ater jiower tlian he had possi‘Ssed when reconciling the divided 
ojiinions of tlie first years of his administration. 

Ill August, 1705,' the draft of an act for a treaty of union was brought 
into the Scottish parliament. Violent w'ere the d(‘bates; but it was at last 
passed by a majority of two, but accompanied by a resolution that the com- 
missioners for the treaty should not meet those in England until an offensive 
ptatuti' of the English parliament wdiicli hail bcnui n'cently passi'd should be 
repeak‘d. It was proposed that this resolution should form part of the Scotch 
i^tatute for a treaty; but the more moderate members carried that the re- 
solution should be embodied in an address to the (peon. In the new English 
liarliamenl of 1705, the address of the Scots’ parliament, “against any prog- 
ress in the treaty of union, till the act which declared them aliens by such a 
day should be repealed,” w^as laid before the two houses; and to the surprise 
<^1 all parties the ministers of the queen advocated the repeal, not only as 
regarded the question of denying the Scots the jirivilegcs of native-born 
sutijects, but as to the restrictions of that statute upon commercial inter- 
course. 
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The friendly hand was cordially held out; and if it were not as cordially 
grasped — if at some stages of the coming negotiations it were roughly pushed 
aside — it is to the immortal credit of the English statesmen that they went 
calmly forward with their great w^ork, and accomplished it by honest perse- 
verance, without trickery and without coercion. The reflecting politicians 
in both countries sawr the perils that would result to both from being swayed 
by national pnijudicos and popular jealousies. There wTre old w’ouiids to be 
healed, old injuri(‘s to be forgiven, existing injustice to be redressed, friendship 
to be established upon conditions of ecjual rights and liberties. 

ARTICLES OF UNION AGREED ITOX (1706 A D.) 

In the spring of 1700, thirty-one commissioners w'ere nominated on the 
])art of each kingdom, for m^gotiat mg the terms of union. On the 16th of 
April, th(‘ conimissioiKTs lussemblod in the cockpit at Whitehall. On the 22iid 
of .July, the Articles of Union were finally agreed upon. 

A compleU' union of two independent nations, to be brought about by 
coniihon consent, and tlu* terms to be settled as in a commercial jiartncrship, 
was an event which sei'ins natural and easy when we look to the geograjihical 
positions of the two nations, and to the circumstance that they had bet'ii 
I^irtially'nmltod for a century, under six sovereigns wearing the crown of 
each kingdom. But when w’e look to the long-standing jealousi(‘s of the tw'o 
nations — their sensitive aswsertions of ancient superiority — tlu^ usual haiighly 
condescension of the wealthier country — the sturdy pride of tlu' jioorer— the 
ignorance of the bulk of each people of the true character of the* other — 
the diff(‘renc(\s of the jirevailing forms of rt'hgion — the more essentiid differ- 
ences of laws and tlu'ir modes of administration — we may consider the coni- 
pletion of this union as oik' of the greatest achievements of statesmanship. 

As Burton" says; “If those continental nations wdiicli had b(‘en for (-(‘ii- 
turies accustomed to s('e aimi'xations, partitions, and the enlargement of (mh- 
pires by niarriag(‘ and succession, had been told how' many different jiartii'S 
and interests it was nee(‘ssary to bring to one set of conclusions befou ihe de- 
sired end could be accomplished, they w^ould have di^emcd the project uttc'rly 
insane, as, indeed, it would have been, if laid before two nations less endowed 
with practical seiisi' and business habits.” 

At the very outsiM of the tieaty, the vital principle of union W'as to be de- 
bated (that fundamental article upon w’hich all other art icl(‘s were to be based) , 
an entire union of the two kingdoms — one kingdom, one crowm, one vniilia- 
inent. This aitiele was propovsed at the opening of the negotiations, by the 
English commissioners. The Scottish commissioners demurred. The descent 
of the crowTi of Scotland might go according to the Act of Settlement: mutual 
froe-tra.de — mutual right.s — a federal union. The English commissioners 
declined to iiroceed upon such terms, “convinced that nothing but an entire 
union of the two kingdoms wall settle perfect and lasting friendship.” The 
Scottish commissioners yielded; but at the same time demanded recipmeity 
of citizenship and of privik'ges of trade. Unquestionably so, replied the 
'English commissioners. It was “a necessary consequence,” they said, of 
the first great condition. 

The fundamental jirinciplc of the union was thus settled, in the words of 
the resolution of the English commissioners, to be “an entire and incorpor- 
ating union, by w'hich the two nations should be formed into one government, 
be under one sovereign head, in one represented body, standing upon one 
foundation, enjoying equal privileges, and in common bearing one general 
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proportion of burdens, the same in end and mean, having but one common in- 
terest, one name, and being for ever hereafter but one people.” How to 
carry out this amalgamation, in the several relations of “one represented 
body” — “one general proportion of burdens” — might have presented insuper- 
able difficulties to any set of negotiators who were not thoroughly convinced 
of the necessity of making a compromise of many supposed particular interests. 

The question of “proportion of burdens” claimed precedence of that of 
“one represented body.” The English commissioners cleared away many 
objections, by proposing an equivalent to Scotland in a money payment, for 
any disadvantages she might be subjected to in a joint principle of liiiance. 
By a system of ecjual duties upon imports and exports, the freedom of trade 
was established, and to that system no objection could be rationally offered. 
TIutc were long discussions about duties of (‘xcise — about malt, and salt, and 
ale— which w’ere satisfactorily adjusted. The land tax was arranged in a 
manner eminently favourable to Scotland. 

■Ml these matters were got over, when the complex tjuestion of representa- 
tion aiose. The English commissioners profiosed tliat Scotland should have 
thirty-eight members in the united house of commons. The Scottish com- 
missioners proposed fifty. The number w'as settled at forty-five — about 
one-lw(‘lfth of the w’hole house. The system of electing peers to sit m par- 
liament was also settled; sixteen being taken out of the hundred and fifty-four 
\\Iio w'ere then peers of Scotland. Tlie law's of Scotland, with the exceiitioii 
(if those relating to trade, customs, and excise, w^ere to n^main in force, though 
subject to alterations by the parliament of Great Britain, as the united king- 
dom was to bo called; it being provided “that law's relating to public policy 
are alterable at the discretion of the parliament; law^s relating to private right 
are not to be altered, but for tlie evident utility of the people of Scotland.” 

The standards of the coin, of weights, and of measure's, w^re to become 
uniform w’itli those of England. For removing national distinctions, the crosses 
of St George and St. Andrew' were to be conjoined w'heii used m tlags, banners, 
standards, and ensigns. And as Burton" says: “The coat armoiial was to 
be ([uaitered accorcling to heraldic rules, so that in its employiTU'iit for Scot- 
tisli national purposes, the arms of vScotland might have the di'xtcr, or pre- 
eminent side — a piivilege for some time ado})teci, and not lightly esteemed.” 
In the negotiations of the commissioners all matters n'lating to the church of 
Scotland were excluded. The preservation intact of the constitution and 
rights of that church w'as provided for in the acts of parliament under w'hich 
the union was established. 

The history of these negotiations has been told by Sir Walter Scott ^ w'ith 
a bias w'hich can only be attributed to that nationality which, in its intensifi- 
cation, may cease to be a virtue. lie, w'ho in the i)olitical ijiu'stions of his 
ow'n time w’fis strenuously opposed to what may bo called democratic princi- 
ples, complains that the population of Scotland being as one to six-, if the rule 
of population, “ which seems the fairest that could be found, had been adopted, 
Scotland w'ould have sent sixty-six members to the united parliament,” in- 
stead of forty-five. 

Hallam," takes a very different view' from the tory, Scott: 
f population would indeed have given Scotland about one-eighth 

ol the legislative body, instead of something less than one-twelfth; but no 
government, except the merest democracy, is settled on the sole basis of num- 
bers; and if the comparison of wealth and of public contributions was to be 
] mi^^d, it may be thought that a country which stipulated for itself to pay 
less than one-fortieth of direct taxation, was not entitled to a much greater 
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share of the representation than it obtained.” Scott again takes occasion to 
accuse the Scottish commissioners of having “ sold their own honour and that 
of Scotland,” upon “ being given to understand tliat a considerable sum out 
of the equivalent money would be secured for their especial use.” 

He then goes on to state, in the most precise way, from the papers of 
Lockhart, a furious jacobite, the names of the many recipients of the sum 
distributed, being £20,540 17s. 1(L\ and says; “it may be doubted whether 
the descendants of the noble lords and lionourable gentlemen who accepted 
this gratification, would ]:)C more shocked at the general fact of their ances- 
tors being corrupted, or scandalised at the paltry amount of the bribe. One 
noble lord accepted of as low a sum as eleven guineas.” Burton" has shown 
that the sum which was unquestionably advanced by the Englisli government 
was “employotl in paying arrears of salary, or other d(‘bts. The general fact 
that at that time all classes of public creditors in Scotland were in arrear is 
too palpably notorious.” The mere circumstance that arrears were paid 
out of an advance by England docs not imply that there was a previous 
promise to jiay, if the statesman should give a vote against the interests of 
his country. We lament with Burton," the more sober lustorian of Scotland, 
that “Sir Walti'r Scott’s national pride secans to hav(‘ been so entirely over 
wh(‘lmed by his prejudici; against the union, that no tale against its suppor- 
ters IS too degrading to secure his belief.” 

lllOTh IN SCOTLAND 

It was on the 12ih of October, 1700, when the estates of Scotland began 
to considt'r the Articles of rnion Imriamse pains had been taken by tlu‘ 
ojiponents of the ineasuie to rouse tlu* jieople to a tumultuous opposipon 
Th(‘y v,(‘r(‘ in some degri'c* success! ul. There was a riot in Edinbingh on thi' 
2drd of October, wlu'ii th(‘ populace broke the windows of Sir Patrick Johnson, 
who had bei'ii loid })rovost, and oii(‘ of the commissioners of the treaty. They 
were dispia.sed without any loss of li!c. Tliose wdio consider that the out- 
break of a mob — that ajqiears to have been really very harmless — is evidence 
of the opinions of a nation, may agri'e w’ith Lockhart'^ that this midnight not 
made “ it e\ ident that thi* union w^as crammed dowm Scotland’s throat.” 

Unprecedented pains had been taken to rouse the passions of the ])(‘ople, 
and 5 ^ct any tumult making an approach to insurrection cannot b(' traced, 
(‘veil in tlie most exaggerati'd narrativi's of thos(' w'ho repicsent the union 
as hat ei 111 to the Scottish pi'ople. Addresses, indec'd, came fioin many yJaces 
to till' parliament against the incorporating iirincijile of the uniim. Detoe, 
who was busily engagc'd in b]dinburgh, in a sort of semi-official cajiacity — 
(■lii(‘fly from his knowledge of eoinmercial matters, on which he had made ip’- 
ful suggestions — had lejiresenti'd tliese addresses as got up by the politicial 
oppiments of the tri'aty Lockhart as quot(‘d by Burton" wTitos: “That 
vile monster and wTi'tch, Dank'l I)ef(X", and other mercenary tools and truni- 
peters of rc‘bellion, have often asserted that these addresses, and other evi- 
d(*ncos of the nation’s aversion to the union, proceeded from the false glosses and 
underhand dealings of those that opposed it in Parliament”; and then ho ad- 
mits that “ perhaps this measure had its first (original as they report.” 

Such arts were natural to be used, (‘specially by the Jacobites. They saw 
that the union w'ould go far to destroy their hopes of a Stuart king for Scot- 
land, if England persisted in her resolution of having no more right-divine 
sovereigns. The Cameronians held that the wicked union was a breach of the 
Solemn League and Covenant, they having been sworn to do their endeavour 
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to reform England in doctrine, worship, and discipline. But these were vcr>- 
far from representing the opinions of the disp^ionate middle classes. Edin- 
burgh shopkeepers were alarmed at the possible loss of customers; but cal- 
culating merchants saw very clearly the opening for successful enterprise*, 
when the commerce of the two nations should bo put upon an equal footing! 
The popular argunients apinst the union wen* chiefly appeals to nationality! 
which has always its amiable side, however it may sometimes exhibit a want of 
judgment in exact proportion to its enthusiasm. " 

There was an inUTval in the proceedings of the Scottish parliament when 
the parties for or against the union w’ore gathering up their strength for a 
mortal conflict. Tiu* first 
great oratorical dis]-)lay was 
mnde by a young man, Lord 
I^elhaveii — a sj)cecli, says 
I)(‘foe,'/ ^ which, being so 
much talked of in the world, 

I liavc also inserted lierc.” 

It \Nas, indi'od, " much talked 
of in the world,” being wliolly 
addie.ssed to the wot Id”, 
and not \ery much fiUc'd for 
a sober Scotlisli au(li(‘nce. 

^ el the “bended knees” and 
ll'f' choking passion of 1 (‘ars 
of tills orator hav(‘ had 
iimlaloT's m othc'r solemn 
a.s^eml)h('s 

Th(‘s])eech,says Hurton," 

“ was circulated in all known 
dia[K‘s among tlie j)eo})le, 
jiassod through unnumbei-ed 
e> 111 ions, and was so }>l(‘iiti- 
fully disjK'rsed that a book- ^ 
collf'ctor seldom buys a vol / 
uiiK' oi Scottish political / ' 
painplilets of the* early part 

ot the eighteenth century, Damki. Dkkok (Kwii-it.'U) 

^^ Illch (loos not contain Tltc 
^pcc'ch of the Lord BcUiarc}} on the snhjcci-mattcr of nn Union hetivixt the tiro 
of Seotland and Enqhind." This singular production has many 
fa th(' characteristics of a noble (‘loquence, it has also not a few’ of thc^se 
qualitu's wljieh are most acceptable to a fals«e taste Lord Marehmont said 
leii ilio s])(‘aker sat down, “Behold, lie dr(‘ained, but lo, wlieii he awoke, 
he found it was a dream.” 

yjy taken upon the first article of the treaty of union — 

dn ’ f ^ kingdoms of Sculland and l\ngland shall, iqion the first 

nno 1 • ensuing the date hereof, and foiover after, be united into 

thro name of Great Jiritain” — there w’as a majority of tliirty- 

eaclf fundamental proposition. There was a majority in 

sentnt" r peers, of barons or representatives of counties, of rejire- 

and th'Ti -^1 second article for the succession of the monarchy, 

the TiPYt f ^ representation by one parliament, WTre also carried w’ilhin 
lortmght. The question which was excepted from the treaty, that 

H W.— Vox., XXL Y 
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of the church of Scotland, was then agitated ; and it was resolved in a way 
which abated the fears of the Presbyterians, by passing a separate act to 
provide for the security of the church, which act was to be repeated as a 
part of any act of the Scottish or English parliament adopting the union, 
thider this statute, every sovereign of Great Britain, upon his or her acces- 
sion, is to take an oatli to pn)t(;ct the government, worship, discipline, rights, 
and privilege's of the church of Scotland. The estates then proceeded to the 
consideiation of llu' minute details of the remaining twenty articles of the 
treaty. This (li>cussion lasted till the middle of January, 1707. 

The opiiosition to the union beyond the walls of tlu' Scottish parliament 
could scarcc'ly be calk'd national, in a large sense of the 'i\ord. But it was, 
neverthek'ss, a formidabk' op])osition, manift'sting it.scdf amongst very various 
parlies and conditions of society. Thi' duke oi QueenslK'iTv, tlic queen’s 
lugh commissioiu'r, was instrumental in disanning the violence, both within 
the jiarliament tind without, by his jialience and moderation. Queensberry 
was (liK'atened wilh assassination. H(' w'as told that two and twenty had 
subscribed an oatli wilh tlieir blootl, by wliich thi'y wt'ie liound together to 
assassinatt' Inni No alh'in])! was mad(^ to commit this crime. There was a 
second outbicak in I'klinburgh, liul thi'n* was no bloodsherl 

Those who have bi'Cii dcscnb('d as the fierct'st mob in lOurope w’cresingu- 
laily harmless duiing tlu' three' months of cxciteiiK'nt whk'h prect'dt'd tin* 
jiassing of the Act of I'nioii. Then' was a more st'rious riot at Glasgow on 
th(' 7lh of Nov('inb('r, Avliich lastt'd .se'vernl days. Those who liad b('ei) fighting 
at Bothw’(‘ll Budge with a fury which ('la\crhousc and Balfour Lave iiiifici- 
sonated for history and lomanct', were now united to hunt after an obdurate 
jirovost w’ho had di'i'liiu'd to sanction a city-address against tlu' union Jaco- 
Intes and (’aiiK'ronians — jiajiists and hill-jm'achers — w’I'H' masters for a tinii' ol 
the city (»f ( llasgow. Says 1 )efo(' • ‘‘ They rangi'd the streets and diil wliat they 
])lcab('d , no magistrate durst show his face to them; they challenged peopk' as 
th(*y walked tlie sln'i'ts W’ith this {jucstion, Arc you for the union? and no man 
durst own it Init at his ('xtremest liazard,” They searched for arms h. })ri\alc 
houses; and tlu'ir rudeiK'ss, says Defoe, is not to be described. Bin ibis rude 
mob took no hie aw'ay. '‘J’.'xcept that there w\as no blood shed, they acted 
the exact part of an ('iiragcd, iiiigovcrned multitude.’' A fcww)f th(' leaders 
of th('se riids won' taken, and the Glasgow^ liaillies were soon relieved of their 
fears 

Vast things wa^re ('xpeeted from the junction of the true league and covenant 
men with tlie Jacobites, Pajnsts, ami Episcopalians. They w^ere to march to 
Hamilton, seven thousand in number. The duke of Athol was to lead his Tligh- 
landers through the famous jjass wdierc Dundee scattered six thousand veterans. 
The duke ol liamilt on was to licad his motley anny. The duke w^as wuscr. Be 
sent onk'i's to th(' Iliglilamk'rs and rameronians to disperse and return home. 
The diik(' was imstalik' in his modes of opposition to tlie union. A'l jiartics 
began to look with suspicion u})on his alternations of a hot and cold policy, 
ami upon th(' hlandishments of his mother tow^ards the Presbyterians. '' It w as 
suggested,” says Burnet,® “ that she and her son had particular views, as hoping 
that if Scotland .should continue a separated kingdom, the crown might comi' 
into their family, they biiing the next in blood after King James’ posterity.” 

THE ACT OF I.NION CONSUMM.ATEn (1707AD) 

Despite the Jacobites and the Cameronians, the timid Presbyterians and 
the semi-papist Episcopalians, the act of the Scottish estates for the union 
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was finally passed on the 16th of January, 1707, by a hundred and ten votes 
against sixty-nine. “And there’s an end o’ an auld sang,” said the chancellor. 
It was an insult, cries the chivalrous Sir Walter Scott, “for which he deserved 
to be destroyed on the spot by his indignant countr}'’irien.” Belhaven com- 
plained that the union would compel the peers of Scotland to “lay aside their 
walking-swords when in company with the English peers, lest their self- 
defence should be called murder.” We have outgrown the use of walking- 
swords, even for the self-def(‘nce which the Scottish peer thought a privilege 
of his ortler; certainly so for such homicide as the Scottish poet thought a 
litting })roi)iti}ition to the shades of the hundred and fourteen kings whose line 
began when Cheops was unborn. 

Before the Scottish parliament separated tht^y regulated the election of 
the representative jieers, and the proportion of county and borough members 
of tli(‘ commons. Tlu'y had to arrange the division of the equival('nt money, 
of whicli the Darien or African company had a larg(‘ share. The last meeting 
of tlie Scottish estates was on the 2()th of March, 1707. 

The order of the Thistle, wdiich had been revived by (Jueen Anne in 1703, 
was not filled up by elections till some fi‘w years had ela})sed. James II 
liad contemplated the restitution of the order, Iml no i)atent lor this object 
had passinl the gn'at seal. There was now in thi' ])ossession of the crown 
the means of b(‘stowing a great distinction, essentially national; for in the 
statutes of 1703 the number of knights was limited to tw(‘lve ])eers of Scot- 
land, the sovereign being tlic head. This number somewhat profanely kept 
ill \iew the ])r(‘ccdent of the Saviour and the twelve apostles. George I 
brok(‘ through the principle of exclusive nationality by b(‘stowing the honour 
upon a few Iilnglish peers. George IV overturned the scriptural character 
liy raising tlie number of knights to sixteen. 

The ])arliament of England had met in Dc'cember, during the anxious 
discussion in Scotland of the articles of the treaty of union. At the end of 
January the queen sent to the house of peers and announced that the treaty 
for a union had been ratified by act of fiaiTiaiiient in Scotland, with some 
alterations and additions. The articles were then presented. In the lords, a 
hill was brouglit in for the security of the church of England as by law estab- 
lished , the movers having, of course, a slight apprtdiension that tlu* sovereign’s 
oath to iireserve the church of Scotlancl might be liable to misconstruction 
unle.ss tlius ([ualificd. The debates in the English parliament, on the principle 
of the union were animated, but WTre not violent. The ministry were anxious 
to ])ass the bill for the union, without making any alteration in the articles 
as adopted by the Scottish parliament. They succeeded in preventing a 
di'hate on each clause by inserting the articles in the preamble of the bill, 
"ith the two acts for the security of the churches of each country. By this 
<ltwice the measun' w'as to be accepted or rejected as a whole. It. was passed 
^^ithout difliculty, and on the 6th of March, 1707, the queen gave the royal 
assent./ 


AFTERMATH OF THE UNION 

Th British parliament naturally followed the Act of Union, 

i^e Scottish privy council w^as abolished in 1708. A secretary of state 
lor Scotland continued until 1746 to manage the Scottish department in 
London; but the lord advocate, the adviser of the crown on all legal 
matters both in London and Edinburgh, gradually acquired a large, and after 
e suppression of the office of the Scottish secretary a paramount influence 
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in purely Scottish iiffiiirs, though he wavS nominally a subordinate of the 
home secretary.' 

In 1709 tlie law of treason was assimilated to that of England, being made 
more definite and less liable to extension by construction in the criminal 
courts. In the latcT yeais of Anne, wluai after the fall of Marlborough power 
passed from the whig to the tory parly, two statutes were passed of a dilTerent 
character. Patronage was restored in the Pre.sbyt('rian church notwithstand- 
ing the jirotests of the assembly, and proved a fertile source of discord. A 
hiriited toleration act in favour of the Episcopalians, jierrmtting them to wor- 
ship in ])rivate chapels, was opiiosed by the Presbytc'iians, but carri(‘d. 

With the union of the pailiameiits Scotland lost its l(‘gislativ(‘ ind(‘p(‘ndence. 
Its repn'sentation in th(‘ British parliament for more than a ciaitury, based on 
the fri'ehold ftaiichise m tlH‘ couiitie.s and in the burghs controlled by town 
councils, wliich 'were close corporations, was a rejiresentation of spirial cla.sses 
and interests ratlu'r tlian of the nation It almost app(‘ared as if tlu' jirophi'cy 
of B(‘lhaven would be accomplished and there would lie an end of an old song 
But Scottish lu'-tory was not destined yet to end. The character of the peo))le, 
though tlieii language and maniKU’s gradually becariu^ more like those of iMig- 
land, remaiiK'd distinct. Th(‘y retained a separate church and clergy, In- 
d('pend(‘nt courts and a more cosmopolitan svstem of law opi'ued a libeial 
profession and afforded a liberal (‘ducation to youthful ainlution. A na- 
tional system of parisli schools, burgh schools, and universities, though in- 
adequately endowed and tar from reaching the ideal of Knox and Melville, 
gave opportunities to the lower as w(‘ll as the higher classi's of n'ceiving at a 
fiuiallcost an educationsuit(‘d for practical usi'.s and llic‘ busme.ss of eveivila.v hie 

The Scot had been from th(‘ earliest tunes mori' inclined to travel, to 
migrate, to colonise than th(‘ Englishman, not that he had a less fervent love 
of home, but a soil couip.aratively poor iiiadi' it necessary for many to se(‘k 
their fortune abroad This tcmdeiicy which had led Scottish monks, soldi(‘is, 
and professors to embrace foreign .service, now found ikwv opiuiings in trade, 
commerce, colonial cnti'rprise in Amcnca, the East and the \V('st Pehi's, in 
the southern liemisphcre and th(' exploration of unknown parts of tlu' gl(d)(‘ 
Accustomed to po\('rly, Scottish emigrants acapiired habits of frugality, in- 
dustry, and p(‘rseverance, and weie lewanU'd by -^ucce.ss in most of tluai 
undertakings. Noi , if war be rogaided as ne(;e,ssary to the eontiiuK'd existence 
of a nation, was it altogi'thcr absent, but tlu* cause with wluch the name ot 
Scotland became identifii'd was tlie lo.'-ing one 

The t'wo i(‘l)ellions proved tlic devoltMl loyalty which still attached many 
of the Highland clans, the Eatliulics, and .some of the I'^piseopalians to the 
descendants of the Stuarts. But that in 1715, ])receded by an abortne 
attempt in 170.S, was put dowm by a .single battle. Shenffmiiir, if it could 
scarcely be claiiiKul as a victoiy by Aigyll, led to the spiu'dy disjx'rsal ot the 
clans which had gatlu'n'd round tlie .standard of Mar. 

Thirty years later the romantie using of the Highlanders under the young 
Pretender found the government unprepareii. Once more for a brief space 
.llolyrood was a royal court The defeat of Cope at Prestonpans and the 
rapid march of the Scottish army, slightly n'inforced by Catholics from the 
northern and midland shires of JOngland, to Derby, by Which it cut off the 
duke of Cumberland’s forces from the capital, made Ijondon tremble. Divided 
counsels, the absimce of any able leader, and the smallne.ss of their nuinher 
(not more than five thousand) prevented the daring policy of attacking Lon- 

’In 1885 a secretary lor Scotland was ag'aiii appoiuled with a separate oflicc at Dover 
House, London. 
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lawless and freebooting habits of the Highlanders had beei^^a ctausQ of fre- 
quent loss and constant alarm. 

Somewhat later the masterly policy of Pitt enlisted the Scottish Celts in 
the service of the crown by forming the Highland regiments. The recol- 
lection of Glencoe and Culloden was forgotten after the common victories of 
the British arms in India, the Peninsula, and Waterloo. In one direction the 
Jacobite cause survived its defeat. Poetry seized on its romantic incidents, 
idealised the young prince who at least tried to win his father’s crown, satir- 
ised the foreign and German, the whig and covenanting, elements opposed to 
the Stuart restoration, and substituted loyalty for patriotism. Self-sacri- 
fice and devotion to a cause believed right, though deserted by fortune (quali- 
ties rare amongst the mass of any nation), dignified the Jacobites like tlie 
cavaliers with some of tlie nobler traits of chivalry, and the Jacobite ballads 
have their place in literature as one of the last expiring not(‘s of mediaeval 
romance. Music and tradition fortunately preserved their charm before the 
cold hand of history traced the sad end of Charles Edward, the pensioner of 
foreign courts, wasting his declining years in ignoble pleasures. 

It might be hard to say whether the first Hanoverians or the last Stuarts 
least deserved that men should fight and die for them ; but the former repre- 
sented order, progress, civil and religious liberty ; the latter were identified 
with the decaying legend of the divine right of kings and the claim of the 
Roman church not merely to exclusive orthodoxy but to temporal power 
and Jurisdiction inconsistent with the independence of nations and freedom 
of conscience. Although a larger minority in Scotland than in England clung 
to the traditions of the past, an overwhelming majority of th(‘ nation, includ- 
ing all its progressive* elements, were in favour of the new constitution and 
the change of dynasty. 


COMMERCE AND CULTURE OP THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 

During the remaining half of the eighteenth century and the commence- 
ment of the nineteenth a period of prosperity was enjoyed by Scotland, and 
the good effects of tlie union, interce{)ted by the rebellions, became visible. 
The Scottish nation, without losing its individuality, was stimulated by con- 
tact and friendly rivalry with its English neighbour in the arts of peace. 
It advanced in intellectual as well as material respects more than in any part of 
its prcvioiLS history. It became, through commerce, manufactures, and in i- 
proyed agriculture a comparatively rich instead of a poor country. Skilful 
engineering made the Clyde a successful competitor with the Thames and the 
Mersey, and Glasgow became one of the most populous cities in Great Britain. 
The industrial arts made rapid progress, and the fine arts began to flourish. 
The art of saving capital and using it as a source of credit w^as reduced to a 
system. 

Banks, not unknown in other countries and at an earlier date, are in their 
modern form a Scottish invention. Besides those which sprang up in Scot- 
land itself, the national banks of England and France owed their origin to 
two Scotsmen. A safe system of life insurance represented the provident 
habits and business talents of the nation. Adam Smith shares with the 
French economists^ the honour of founding political economy as the science of 
the wealth of nations. Mental philosophy became a favourite study, and a 
distinctSye]^ Scottish school proauoed thinkers who deeply influenced the later 
systeznis ol the Continent. The history not of Scotland only but of England 
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and some portions of that of Europe were written by Scotsmen in works 
equal to any existing before Gibbon. 

The dawn of the scientific era of the nineteenth century was foreshadowed 
by Scottish men of science, the founders of modern geology, chemistry, ana- 
tomy, physiology, and the practice of medicine. In Scotland was made the 
first of the great line of discoveries in the practical application of science by 
the use of* steam as a motive power. 

The same period — so varied were its talents — gave birth to two Scottish 
poets of world-wide fame. Burns expressed the feelings and aspirations of 
the people; Scott described both in verse and prose their history and the 
picturesque scenes in which it had been transacted. During the last half- 
century the material progress continued, but the intellectual was too bril- 
liant to last. The preponderating influence of England even threatened to 
extinguish native Scottish genius by centralising the political and social 
life of the island in the English capital. Only two changes of importance 
occurred. The political institutions of Scotland were reformed by a series 
of acts which placed the franchise on a broader basis and made the repre- 
sentation of the people real. The established church, already weakened by 
secessions, was further divided by a disruption largely due to the ignorance of 
the political leaders as to the deep-seated av(Tsion of the nation to any in- 
terference witli the independence of the church, espc^cially in matters of pat- 
ronage. Educational reform has also in recent years rais(‘d the, standard of 
the universities and schools without injuring their popular character. AVhile 
it would be incorrect to say that Scotland has had no independent history 
since the union, that history must be chiefly read in thf' annals of its church, 
its la^^ , and its literature. Its political existence has been absorbed in that of 
Great Britain.^* 
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BOOK V 

THE HISTORY OF IRELAND 

CHAPTER I 

EARLY HISTORY AND THE ANGLO-NORMAN CONQLT-ST 

■\Vhon two countrips, or soctioiia of ronnlrioa ataml p<*oi;rjii))ii- 
ftvlly so related to oue another that theii iiiiion under neonnnon gov- 
ernment will conduce to the advanta^je id on(‘ of them, such conn 
tries w'ill continue separate as long only us tliere is (“finality of foice 
between tlieni, or as long as the country which deaiies to pn'serve 
Its independence possesses a power of i(*sistauee so vigorous tliat the 
effort to overcome it is too exhausting to be permanently main- 
tained — FjtODDK ^ 

LEGENDARY HISTORY OF EARLY RACES 

Circumstances were favourable in Ireland to tbe growth and preserv^ation 
of ethnic legends. Among these favourable circumstances w(‘re the long con- 
tinuance of tribal government, and the exlstenc(‘ of a spt'cial class whose duty 
it was to jireserve the genealogies of the ruling families, and kec]) in memory 
the deeds of their ancestors. Long pedigrees and stories of forays and battles 
were preserv(‘d, but under the necessary condition of undergoing gradual 
lihonetic change according as the popular language altered. During many 
centuries there had been no concjuest by foreign races to destroy these tra- 
ditions; internal conquests and displacements of tribes confuse but do not 
eradicate traditions and pedigrees. 

When the Irish were converted to Christianity and became acquainted 
With the story of tlie deluge, the confasion of tongues, and the unity of the 
human race, the smde (sag(\s) naturally endeavouri'd to fill up the gay) between 
tlif‘ir eponyms and Noah. The pedigrees now began to be eommitted to writing, 
and as they could for the first time be comyiared with one another, a wide 
held was opened to the inventive faculties of the scribes. Tlu' result has been 
the construction of a most extraordinary legendary Iiistory, which under the 
constant care of official suide acquired a completeness, fulness, and a certain 
negree of consistency which is wonderful. 

^ eleventh and tw^elfth centuries this legendary history was fitted 
^itii a chronology, and synchronised wdth the annals of historical nations. 

c may assume with confidence that a history of a group of tribes admittedly 
m tt origins, consisting mainly of names of y^orsons and battles trans- 
ah 1 niust necessarily lack all proportion, not alone as regards 

^ regards relative time; that personages and events may 
pyiear m the background that should be in the foreground, and the converse; 
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nay, even that the same personages and events may figure at times and 
places far apart. 

Keeping these things in view, the Lehar Gabkala, or Book of Invasions, a 
curious compilation, or rather compilations, for there are several editions of 
it, of the ethnic legends of Ireland, will help us to give the main facts of the 
early peopling of Ireland. Our guide records the coming of five principal 
fieoples, namely, the followers of Partholan or Bartholomew, those of Nemed, 
the Firbolgs, the Tuatha De Daiiann, and the Scots or Milesians.'^ 

Partholan and his ])eo})le were supi)osed to have come from middle Greece'. 
For three centuries they oecupie'd Ireland, and then all died of a plague. Th(‘ 
next comers were the Nemedians who under their king, Nemed, came from 
Scythia in thirty ships, each carrying thirty warriors. Like Partholaii’s 
])cople they, too, or at any rate most of them, died of the plague'; but not 
until after they had left records of heroic fighting with a seafaring race of 
invaders, known as tlu' P^irmorians, who gained some sort of a foothold on tlu‘ 
island. The ne'xt colonising race, the Firbolgs, seem to have landed at five 
different ])lac('s und('r several chiefs. They were apparently of British origin. 
The Firbolgs had brought the entire island in sul)j('f*tion before' the ('oiiiing 
of the fourth race of colonists, the Tuatha Do Daiiann. According to tlu' 
legends, these ru'wcoini'rs were (k'seendants of some of the ra(*e of Nemi'd, 
who had escapi'd (he fury of the plague and the swords of the Foriiiorians. 
The newcomers fouglil with the Firbolgs for the sovereignty of the island 
and worsted them The last of the prehistoric races of Ireland were the Scots,' 
or as th('y w’cre sometimes called, the Milesians.'^ 

With all their di aw backs, the Irish ethnic h'gends, when stripped of their 
elaborab' di'tails and biblical and classical loans, express the broaii facts of 
th(* peopling of In'laiid, and are in accordance with the results of arcluco- 
logical nuesiigalion. At the eailu'st period the country was wtU W'oodc'd, 
and the interior full of marshes and lakes; it w’as occufiierl by a sparse pojiula- 
tion, who a]i])('ar in later times as “forest tribes” (Tuatha Fo(la), ami were 
doubtless of the aboriginal (Jbc'ric) race of western and southern Euiojic. 
The story of Partholan represents the incoming of the first biv»iize-ariii('<l 
(Vlts, wdio w’erc a Ooidi'lic tribe akin to the later Scots that settled on the 
sea-coast, and built the fortresses occupying the principal headlands. They 
fornu'dwith the fon'st tribes the basis of the iiopulation in th(' Early Bronz(' 
age. Afterw'ards came the various tribes knowm by the general name of 
Firbolgs. 

It IS not necessary to suppo.se that all the tribes included under this name 
came at the same time, or even that they were closely akin. The legend names 
several tribes, and tells us that Hk'v came into Ireland at different place's 
from Britain. The ('fleet of their immigrations now' appears to have b(M’n 
that in the north the jieople were Cruithni, or Piets of the Goidelic branch 
of the C(!lts; in the east and centre, British and Belgic tribes; and in Munster, 
wEen not distinctly Iberic, of a southern or Gaulish type. 

The fertile jilaiii lying betwTC'ii the Wicklow and Carlingford mountains 
was occupied by the tribe of Nemed before the arrival of the Firbolgs, if 
believe the legend ; but the event certainly belongs to a later period, though 
still to the time of the movi'inents and displacement of peoples wdiich led to 
the immigration of those tribes. The Formorians, with whom the Nemedians 
fought, may hai'^c' been merely some of those incoming tribes. The Irish legem 

’ The Scots carried their pedigree back without a break to Noah The immediate eporuj” 
of the new race was Galam from Gal, valour, a name which might be expressed by the ^ 
miles, a knight, whence came the names Milesius and Milesians. 
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brings the Nemcdians from the east of Europe, which, of course, means only 
that they came from a distance, perhaps from Armorica or some other part 
of Gaul. 

The Milesian legend seems to consist of two or perhaps of three events. 
Eber and Erimon, two sons of Galam, or Milesius, the leaders of the invading 
forces, fight a battle at SleabMis in western Kerry with the Tuatha De Danann, 
whom they defeat. Eber or Heber then marches to Tailti in Meath, while 
his brother Erimon or Heremon sails round to the mouth of the Boyne, where 
be lands and marches to meet his brother advancing from the south. This 
skilful strategic movement betrays the late invention of the legend. The 
first fact that underlies the story is the incoming of some powerful and well- 
armed trilx' who seized upon th(‘ jilain between the Liffey and the Boyne, 
and made it the eimtre of an encroaching power. 

Tlu‘ new tribes arrived in Ireland tow\ards the close of the prehistoric 
period, and not long before the be'ginning of the Christian cM-a, or possibly as 
late as the first century of it. They were Goidelie, and were related to the 
dominant clans of Munster and Ulster, though piThaps not so closely to the 
latter as to the former. Whim the .sons of (jlaljim had defeated the kings of 
lli(‘ tribes of the De Danann, they paititioiU'd Ireland between theiri.selves 
and tlu'ir kinsmen. Erimon got Leinster and Connaught . Ebm* Find, his 
l)ioth(‘r, north Munster; Lugaid, son of Ith, brothcT of Galam. south Munster, 
;nid Eber, son of Ir, son of (lalam, Ulster. 

ld)er Find, the header of the north Munster tribes, and laigaid of south 
Munster, wen' grandsons of Breogan, the stem-father of all the new tribes. 
\ long struggle took jilace betw’een their de.sci'udants, in which those of Eber 
Find ultimately gained the ujiper hand, and the desci'iidants of biigaid w’cro 
gradually pre.ssed into a corner of the county of Cork. This struggle and the 
position of the tribes of I'dier in the plain of Munsti'r seem to show' that the 
latter wi'H', what the legraid pretends, a part of the incoming tribes wdiich 
we shall hencefoiwvard call Scots. There seems little doubt that these clans 
of Bn'ogan or Scots w’crc closely related to the Biigantes, ])(‘rhaps they 
W(‘re even tribes of that great clan. The Brigantes w'ho occujikmI the basin 
of the Jkirrow and Nore, and ultimately the county Wateriord, according to 
Ptoh'iiiy, support this view. The clan of Lugaid, grandson of Breogan, is 
almost certainly that w'hich u.s(*d the Ogam inscrilx'd stones, the last tliat 
came into the country, and wdth which originated the story of the migration 
from S]iain. 


TIIK SCOTI 

The opening of the historic period w'as marked by a great struggle of 
trilies, which took place about the beginning of the Christian era, and of 
w’hich Irish annalists have left us but very scanty information, and that con- 
fused and misleading. This struggle w'as brought about by th(‘ arrival from 
abroad of a new' tribe, or the rise of an old one. The former view seems the 
niore probable, for at that time great displacements of the Celts were taking 
place everywhere consequent on the conque.sts of the Homans, and some ol 
the displaced tribes may have migrated to Ireland. The victors irithestrug- 
S afterw'ards as Scots; the conquered tribes are called Aithech Tu- 
vassal tribes, because they paid dacr or base rent 
The victors consisted of forty-six tribes, among them being the Scotraige 
or bcotraide. This tribe probably took a foremost place in the subsequent 
invasions of Britain; and, it having thus acquired the leadership of the free 
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claiis, the latter became all known to foreigners as the Scoti, a name which 
was subsequently extended to the whole people. That this was the way in 
which the name was first given is shown by its not having been used in Irish, 
but only in Latin documents. 

In the struggle between the free and servile tribes the latter appear to have 
succeeded in tfirowing off the yoke of the free clans or Scots, but after some 
time the latter, untler the leadership of Tuathal, called Techtmar, or the 
Legitimate {oh. cir. 100 a d ), recovered th(‘ir power and took effective meas- 
ures to preserve it by making some kind of redistribution of the scTvile tribes, 
or more probably making a plantation of Hoots among them, and building 
fortress(‘s capalile of affording mutual aid. The duns and raths on the great 
central plain of Ireland to which Tuathal’s measure was probably confined 
appear to have be(‘n erected on some strategic plan of this kind, intended to 
keep up a cliain of communication, and prevent the combination of the servile 
classes. Tuathal in fact founded a kind of feudal system which ruled Ireland 
while the Scotie. power endured.' 

Another iiK'asiin* of Tuathal was the formation of the kingdom of Meath 
to serve as men.^al laml of the ard ri or over-king. lie was not only the 
found(‘r ol the central monarchy, but also it would R(‘em the organisiT of the; 
religious systcau of the jieopk*, which he used as a means of securing the al- 
legiance of tlu'ir jirinees by holding their chief shrines in his jiowi'r, while* 
leaving them the n'lits derived from them. An act of Tuathal, which marks 
his ])ow('r and the* firm grasj) which he had secured over the country, w’as the 
infliction of a heavy fine* on the province of Leinster, a legend tells us, for an 
insult offered to Inin by one of its kings. This fine, called the boroirn hnqpti 
or cow’-tnbute of LeinstiT, w’as levied until the sixth century. It was a con- 
stant source of ojijiression and w\ar while* it lasted, and helped to cripfile the 
pow(‘r of Li'in.ster. 

To carry out his measures of conijuest and subjugation Tuathal is credited 
with liaMiig estabhslied a kind of perniaiu‘nt military force which afti'rwards 
became so c(*l(*brated in l(*gendary story as tlu* Fiaim or Fenians, lie may 
have seen Homan troojis, and attempted as far as his circumstances would per- 
mit to form a military tribe organised somewhat after the manner of a k'gion. 
Among th(* other measures attributed to Tuathal w\as the regulation of the 
various jirofessions and handicrafts. The former he must necessarily ha\e 
doru* as part of his r(*ligious organi.sation, for the various professions were 
merely the grades of the druidical hi(*rarchy. 

RISE OF MUNSTER AND CONQUEST OF UI.STER ^ 

If w’e accept the story of the plantation of the broken Aithech Tuatha, 
Tuatlial’s jiower must liave extended over the w'hole country; but it w’as 
practically confined to M(*alh and Leinster, and perhaps Olncgmacht. IJlaid 
was iiidef)(*ndc*nt. In Munster the clan of Degaid had conquered a large 
tract of the country in the middle of the province, and forced the ”lan of 
Dergtind or descendants of Eber into the southw^est of Cork and Kerry. 
From their pc^culiar position in the south they must have acknowdedged the 
supremacy of Tuathal and his sueces.sors. 

In the reign of Cond, surnamed of the Plundred Battles, grandson of 

Aithech Tuatha, or scivilc trilajs, have been identitiecl by Bome antiquarians with 
the British tiibes known as Atticotti There is nothing irnprobahlc in the notion that when 
beaten they may have crossed over to Britain, where tliey became known as Atticotti, and 
were associated with the Scots in their devastations of the Roman provinces. 
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Tuathal, the clan of Degaid had succeeded in getting the upper hand of the 
clans both of Eber and Lugaid; and Munster, now divided into three petty 
kingdoms, was ruled over by three princes of that family. A chief of the 
Eberians named Eogan, better known as Mug Nuadat, by the aid of his foster- 
father the king of Leinster, succeeded in defeating the Degaidian princes and 
driving them out of Munster. The latter asked the aid of Cond the over- 
king, who took up their cause, and a fierce war arose, in which Cond was 
beaten and compelled to divide Ireland with his rival. The boundary line ran 
from the Bay of Galway to Dublin along the great ridge of gravel which 
stretches across Ireland. The northern part was Leth Cuind or Cond’s Half, 
ancl the southern part Leth Moga or Mug’s Half. By this arrangement the 
I)resent county of Clare, which had hitherto belonged to Olinegmacht, was 
traiisfernal to Munster, to which it has ever since belonged. 

It was about this time too that the fonner province received the name 
Connacht, now CVjnnaught, from the name of King Cond In the wars be- 
tw(‘('n Mug Nuadat and Cond a considerable number of foreigners are said 
1() have l-)(*en in the army of the former, among whom are specially named 
Spaniai'ds. IV'rhaps these foreigners represent the tribe of laigaul, and this 
was rc'ally the period of the arrival of that tribe in Ireland out of which grew 
the Mih'sian story. The earliest of the Ogam inscriptions arc perhaps of this 
dat<‘, and support the view just stated. 

Mug Nuadat must have b(‘en an able man, for he established his race so 
linnly that his (h'seendants ruh'd Munster for a thousand years. He seems to 
hiive lj(‘('n as politic as warlike, for we are told he stonnl corn to save his peo- 
ple from famine. He w'as also (‘iiabled to gi\e some to many chieftains wKo 
111 a tribal community lia,d no such forethought, and thus made them his vas- 
sals. His su(‘c(‘ss, how’ever, created a rivalry which lasted dowm to the final 
ov(‘rthrow' of the native governiiKmt, and led to constant w\ar and devastation, 
aiul mainly contributed to the final overthrow^ of the central monarchy. 
Although Munster remained nominally in subjection to that pow’er, it was 
t iK'iiceforward in reality an independent kingdom, or rather federation of 
clans under the king of Cashel. 

If th(‘ Scots failed to subdue the south thoroughly, they succeeded in 
crushing the Ultonian.s, and driving them ultimately into the southeastern 
corner of the jirovince. One of Cond’s successors, Fiacha Srabtine, was 
slam by his nephew’s, known as the three Cidlas. Finding an excuse in an 
insult offered to their graiulfather. King Cormac, son of Art, they invaded 
bister, ])lundered and burned Emain Macha, the, ancient seat of the kings of 
the Ultonians, ami made “sword-land” of a large part of the kingdom, w’hich 
was afterwards known as Airgeill or Oriel. Afteiwards the sons of the ccle- 
Ijrated Niall of the Nine Hostages, the most powerful monarch of the Scotic 
ilyuasty after Tuathal, also carved out principalities for themselves in Ulster 
which here their names for C(‘nturies: Tir Conaill, or as it was called in English 
dyreonned, the land of Conall, and Tir Eogain, the land of Eogan, from which 
has come the name of one of the Ulster counties, Tyrone. 

INVASIONS OF BRITAIN BY THE IRISH 

Constant allusions are made in the legends of the prehistoric kinra to war- 
Alba. The Annals of the Four Masters,^ quoting the Annals 
0/ 1 T^errweh, tell us at the year 240 that Cormac, son of Art and grandson of 
ond, sailed across the sea and obtained the sovereignty of Alba. This Cor- 
inac was a noteworthy king, who ruled with much state at Tara from about 
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254 to 277 A.D. He is said to have introduced water-mills into Ireland, and 
to have established schools for the study of law, military matters, and the 
annals of the country. Laws attributed to him continued in force all through 
the Middl(‘ Ages. It was, however, during the reign of Crimthand son of 
Fidach (306-379) and of his sueees-sor Niall of the Nine Hostages (379-405) 
that the Irish invasions of Hritain acquired for the first time historic impor- 
tance. Tlie former was a Munster prince, the most powerful of his race, and 
the only Kl>erian prince' wlio was king of Ireland until Brian Ikiruina (1002). 
His successor Niall vas also the most {lowerful of the rival race of the Krimon- 
iaii Scots. 

Tlu're a])j)ear to liave bei'ii thnn' distinct settlements of Irish tribes in 
Britain (1) of MunsteT tribes in South Wales, Devonshire, and Cornwall: (2) 
of Erimonian Scots in the I.de of Man, Angk'sey, and other [larts of Gwynedd 
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or North Wales, and (3) of the h]rimoiuaii Scots, called the Dal-Bhola. Tlie 
Gruithrii or Biets of (Jalloway sei'in to have been a fouith settlement, but 
(U'tinite evidc'iice on this jxaiit is wanting Tlu' first in\a^ion ami tlu' ('xtent 
of the se'ttleineiit of the Irish in southwest Britain an' ('stabh‘<hed by tlu' Ogam 
inscri})tioiis. 

Early WTiters pointed out a Goidelic element in the topogra] ducal nomen- 
clature of w^'.st Britain, aiifl concluded that the country was once occupied 
by the Goedel, wlu'nce they were driven into Ireland by the advancing (Vmri 
This w'as a natural ami reasonable conclusion at the time. But our presimt 
knowh'dge conqK'ls us to adopt a different view, naiiK'ly, that wdthout preju- 
dice to tlie existc'iice at an anterior jieriod of Goklc'lie tribes in west Britain, th(‘ 
numerous traces of GoidtEic names lound then' are derived from an Idsh oc- 
cupation in historic timi's. 

The Bev. W Basil Jones.'' bisliop of St. Davids, who by his valuable book, 
Vestiges oj the (lael in (iin/nedd (North Wah's), has so largely contributeiMo 
our knowledge of this subject, came to the conclusion that the Irish occupied 
the W'hole of Anglesey, Carnarvon, Merioneth, and (\‘irdiganshire, with a [)or- 
tion at least of Denbighshire, Montgomeryshire, and Radnorshire. The same 
tribes wdio occupied Angh'sey and Gwyiiedd also occupied the Isle of Man, 
wdiich, as is w'ell knowui, w'as an Irish jiossession before the Norse invasion. 
It would appear that the first occu})ation of Man, Mona, and Gwynedd took 
place before the dominance' of the Scots, or was the work of Ultoniaiis. But 
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the Erimonian Scots were afterguards the dominant clement. South Wales 
was undoubtedly occupied by south Munster trilDos. The occupation of North 
Wales was probably due to a similar pressure of the Scots upon the Ultonians. 

We have said that there was probably a fourth settlement of Irish in 
Britain, but tliat we had no definite information on the subject. The position 
of the Goidelic population in Galloway is, however, so peculiar that we have 
no hesitation in saying that it is derived from an emigration of Irish Cruithni 
or Piets in tlu' first half of the fourth century, consequent on the Scotic in- 
vasion of Ulster. Bctle ‘ is the earliest authority for such a migration. Sjieak- 
ing of the inhabitants of Britain he says: ^‘In process of time Britain, besides 
the Britons and the Piets, received a third nation, the Scots, who migrating 
from Ireland uiuler their leader Reuda, either by fair nii'ans or by force of arms 
secured to themselves thosi* settlements among the Piets which they still 
])osscss. I"rom tlu‘ name of tludr commander they an* to this day called 
Dalreudins; for m their language dal sigmfi{‘s a jiart ” Bedi' derived his 
information from some of the Uolumban clergy, and knew nothing of Wales, 
and thendon’ of tiny previous settlement.s of th(‘ Irish About three hundred 
years after llu' first settlement a body of the Irish Dalriads of Antiim wx'nt to 
Alba, under the l(‘adcrshi[) of Kergus Mor, son of lav, and his brothers, and 
founded on the basis of the previous colony a new Dal Plata, which became 
known a^ /VinT Goedel or region of the Ga(‘l, a name now [ironounced Argyll. 
Ihis petty kingdom ultimately developed into the kingdom of Scotland, and 
•i]ipro})nat(‘d to itself the name of the mother country, or at least that which 
w'as Its Latin naiiK*. 

The Roman historians are u.sually assunu'd to lepresent that the Scots 
taking ])art in the attacks on Roman Britain all caiiu' like the Piets from the 
north But Aminianus exprc'ssly states that the Piets, Atticotti, and Scots 
ariived by diffcTcmt w'ays (per dtversa nujinitcs). Th(‘ basis of the Scotic at- 
tacks was their settk'inents in AVales and south W(‘st Britain, which afforded 
jjroleclion to the iinading forC(\s arriving from Inhand in lh('ir hide-covenal 
wicker boats Argyll may also have siTved as a point from wliich to send 
out jiiratical exjieditioiis The Irish Piets or Ultonians wiio had settled m 
Gall(wvav mu'^t have also joined in the fray — tlu'ir position near the Solway 
giMiig tlK'in unusual facilities. 

rilKISTIANTTY IN IIIEL.\NI) 

In the Ijcginning of the fourth century there was an organised Christian 
chuich in Britain, for tlicre were British bishops at the council of Arles in 314 

, one of whom w^as piobably from Wales. At that time the Irish had 
possession (jf many places in west and south Britain, and must have come in 
contact W’ith Christians. These w^erc more numerous and the church w^as 
better organised in South Wales and southwTst Britain, Avhere thi’^ Munster 
or smithern Irish W’ore, than in North Wales held by the Scots proper, phris- 
tianity may, therefore, liave ftiund its w^ay into Munster some time in the 
fourth century. This W’ould account for the existence of several Christian 
bcots before 8t. Patrick, such as Pelagius the lieresiarch and his disciple 
Urlestius, one of whom w’a.s certainly a Scot, and Coehus Sedulius (in Irish, 
^ f *^'i^aO;the Christian poet, who flourished in Italy about the end 
0 \he fourth and beginning of the fifth century. 

r r ^ story of four bishops who, with several priests and anchorites, 

i^ecl in Munster before the mission of St. Patrick; but later inquiries have 
s own that most if not all these either were contemporaries of St. Patrick or 

H. W,— VOL. XXI. z 
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belonged to a later time. But, although it is almost certain that no organised 
church existed in Ireland before the mission of St. Patrick, there may have 
been several scattered communities in the south of Ireland.^ 

We have evidence of the visit to Ireland of one Christian missionary before 
St. Patrick. This was Palladius. Just when he made his Irish visit is un- 
known, but ho is mentioned in most of the old biographies of St. Patrick, where 
his mission is naturally spoken of as a comparative failure. The fact that ho 
is sometimes called Palladius Patrick has led to his being often confused with 
the real Patrick wdiom he preceded. By most of the early writers he is said 
to have returned to Britain very shoitly before Patrick set out for Ireland, 
but other accounts make him suffer martyrdom in that island." 

The death of Palladius is assumed to have taken [dace in 431, and tho 
mission of St. Patrick to have begun in tlie following year. Our knowledge 
of the Irish apostle is, however, so contradictory and unsatisfactory that no 
reliance can bo jilaced on any dates connected with him. In any case, wlieii 
w^e remember the time and the state of li^urope, it is not at all likely that tlu' 
place of Palladius could lie so rapidly supplied as th.e above dates make out.'’ 
Nor is there any certain information as to the birthj)lace of St. Patrick 
Tradition tells us that he w’as born at “Nemthur,” and it has bei'ii conjectured 
that “Nemthur” was a village near the Clyde end of the wall of Antoninus, 
probably on the site of the jiresent Dund^arton. After the withdraw'al of tlu' 
Roman legions, Patrick’s father, ('’alpurnius, who w’as a (k'acon and magistrate 
and came of a noble family, probably ndired for safety south of the wall ol 
Severus, to the maghbourhood of “Bannavem Tabcniia',” wdiich can be only 
approximately located in the Clyde basin, near that river’s mouth. 

Our principal authority for the eviaits of St. Patrick’s early life is in- 
cluded in his Confcy^sio, a spiritisl autobiography of singular inter(‘st, which 
together with his A’/n.s7/c are, as Ramsay ' iioinls out, the earliest jirusc' writ- 
ings that can be attril^uted to a native of tho British Islands. In his ( on- 
leasio he tells us that with many others he was carried oif at the age of six- 
teen from his father’s farm at “ Bannavcmi Taberniii'’’ and sold as .a slave into 
Ireland. But although, as w’c have seen, Patrick came of a cleric..! and iiobk 
family, the events of his early life caused his education to lie much neglecti'd. 
For six years he tended sheep for an Irish chieftain in Antrim, and then 
caped to Britain, and sp(‘nt si'veral years in preparing himself for missionaiy 
labours in Ireland, to wdilcli W’ork he had determined to devote his life" 

Although there is much obscurity and confusion in the life of St. Patiick, 
there cannot bo the slight c'st doubt of his real existcaice. He was thoroughly 
acquainted w’itli the jjoojile of Ireland, and consequently knew' that he shoulil 
secur(‘ the chief in order to succeed with tlic' clan, and this is wdiat he did.' 
At first the conversion w'as only apparent, but, although the mass of the 
peojile still continued practically pagans, the ai)ostle w'as enabled to found 
churches and schools, and eiiucatc a [iriosthood, and thus provide the most 
effective and certain means of converting tlie whole peoj^le. He was undoubt- 
edly a great missionary, full of zeal but withal prudent, and guided by niucli 
good sense. 

It would be a mistake to suppose that his success was as rapid or as com- 
plete as is generally assumed. On the contrary, it is fully apparent that he 
had much hard w'ork, and ran much danger, that many chiefs refused to hear 
him, and that much paganism still existed at his death. That this should 

[’ One of the stories told of St Patrick is that he sought out the old Iiish chief whoso 
slave he had been, and lecompenscd him for the loss he had sustained in his escape by a pay- 
ment of three times his value.] 
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be so was no doubt an inherent defect of his system; but on the other hand, 
by no other system could so much real work have been done in so short a 
time, and that too, so far as we can make out, almost by his own unaided 
efforts. 

THE EARLY IRISH CHURCH 


The church founded by St. Patrick was identical in doctrine with the 
churches of Britain and Gaul, and other branches of the western church. 
There is no evidence that the Pelagian heresy found an entrance there, and 
least of all is tliere the slightest foundation for the supposition that it liad 
any connection with the eastern church. Its organisation was, however, 
peculiar; and, as countries in the tribal state of society are very tc'nacious 
of their customs, the Irish church preserved these peculiarities for a long time, 
and carried them into other countries, by which the Irish were brought into 
direct collision with a different and more advanced church organisation. 

Wherever the Roman law and municipal institutions had bei'n m force, 
the church society w^as modelled on the civil one. The bishoji.c governed 
ecclesiastical districts co-ordinate with the civil divisions. In In'land tluTe 
were no cities and no municipal institutions; the nation consisted of groups 
of tribes connected by kinship and loosely held together under a graduated 
system of tribal government The church which gi(‘W iij) under such a system 
was organised exactly like the lay society. AVhen a chief became a Christian 
iiml licstowed his dun and his lands upon the church, he at th(‘ same time 
transfened all his rights as a chief. But though by his gift the chief divested 
himself of his rights, these still remained with his se])t or clan, though sub- 
ordinate to the uses of the church; at first all church office's were ('xclusively 
confined to members of the sept or of the clan, according as the gift emanated 
fiom the head of the one or the other. 


In this now sept or clan there was consequently a twofold succession. 
The religious sept or family consisted, in the first instance, not only of the 
ecclesiastical persons to whom the gift was made, but of all the cdi, or vixssals, 
tenants, and slaves, connected with the land bestowed. The head was the 
comarha, that is, the co-heir, or inheritor both of the spiritual and temporal 
rights and privileges of the founder; he in his tempoial capacity exacted rent 
and tribute like other chiefs, and made Avar not on temporal chiefs only — 
the siiectacle of two comarpi making Avar on each other being not unusual. 

The ecclesiastical colonies that went forth fi'om a parent family g(‘n orally 
remained in subordination to it in the same Avay that the spreading branches 
of a secular clan remained in general subordirialo to it. The heads of the 
secondary families Avere also called the comarj)! of th(* original founder of the 
mligious clan. Thus there were comarpi of Columba at Hi (Iona), Kells, 
Duttoav, Derry, and other places. The comarba of the chief family of a great 
sinritual clan Avas called the ard-comarba or high comarba. The comarba 
uiight be a bishop or only an abbot, but in either case all the ecck'siastics of 
the family Avere subject to him; in this Avay it frequently happened that 
bishops, though their superior functions Avere recognised, were in subjection 
cu were only priests, naA”, eA^en to a w’oman, as in the instance of 

Brigit. 

This singular association of lay and spiritual powers was liable to the 
abuse of having the whole succession fall into lay hands, as happened to a 
arge extent in later times. This has led to many misconceptions of the true 
c aracter and discipline of the Irish mediaeval church. The temporal chief 
aa ins steward who superintended the collection of his rents and tributes; 
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in like manner the comarba of a religious sept had his airehinnech (usually 
written in Anglo-Irish documents erenach and herenach), an office which has 
given rise to many erroneous views. The name was supposed to be a cor- 
ruption of archidiaconus, but this is not so. The office of airehinnech or stew- 
ard of church lands was generally but not necessarily hereditary; it embodied 
in a certain sense the lay suec(‘ssion in the family. 

From the beginning the church of St. Patrick was monastic, as is proved 
by a passage in his where. s])eaking of the success of his mission, 

he says: “The sons of Scots and daughters of chiefs ajijiear now as monks and 
virgins of ("hrist ” Put the early lush monasticism was unlike that known 
at a later period. An Irish ca'iiobium of the earlu'st tyj)(‘ was simply an ordi- 
nary se])t or family whose chief had become (dirij'tian, and making a gift ol 
his land either ndin'd leaving it in the hands of a comarba. or n'lnained as 
the religious head himscdf. The family went on wnth tlunr usual avocation^^, 
but some of the m(‘n and women, and in some cas(‘s all, practised celibacy, 
ami all joined in fasting and prayer. These communitii's ofler many striking 
analogies with th(' Shaker communities of lh(‘ Fniti'd Statens .Hwerer ami 
more exclusive system of monasticism succc(‘d(‘d this i)rimitiv(‘ one, but its 
general charactcT n(‘V(T entiiely changcMl 

As all notions of diocesan jurisdicticui as understood in countries under 
Roman law wen* unknown. tlu'U' was not that limitation of the numlx'r of 
bishops which t(Tritorial jurisdiction renders lu'cessaiy, and coiis(>(|U('ntlv 
bisho])s w'(‘r(‘ vcmv numerous If we w('ie to l)(‘li(‘ve sonu' ot the leg(‘nds of 
the early church. th(‘ bishops were nearly as numerous as the jinests. St, 
Mochta, aldiot of Lugniad, or Louth, and said to hav(' Ihh'ii a discijik* of 
St. J’atrick. had one hundred bishoj)s in his monastic family All th(‘ bishojN 
in a Cfrnobiuin w(‘re, as w’c have' said al)o\e, subject to the .abliot Peside> 
the bishops m th(' monastic families, ev('ry tuatli or trilx^liad its ow'ii bishoji 

The chuicli in lieland having beim (‘volved out of tlu* monastK' /o/- 
(Ici above desciilx'd. the tril)(‘-bishoj) was an ('jiiscoyial developiiu'iit of a 
soniew'hat later ]ieriod He w'as an imjiortant ])(‘rsnnag(\ having a light to 
the same retimu' as the ri or chief, and though w'o cannot didiiie exacll\ IIk* 
character of his jurisdiction, which extended over the tuath, his jiowTr was 
considerable, as W(‘ can judge by the conflicts wdiicli took })lac(‘ betwi'cm them 
and the kings on that fertile' source of di.sseimioii, the light of sanctuary. Tlic 
tualh bishop corn'sponded to the diocesan bislioj) as closely as it wa'- jiossihlc 
in the two syste'ins so different as tubal and niunici|):il government. When 
diocesan jurisdiction grew uj) m Ireland m the twelfth and subsecjiK'nt cen- 
turies, the tuath became a diocese. 

In the eighth and ninth centuries, wdien the great emigration of Irish 
scholars and ecclesiastics took jilace, the number of wandering bishops with- 
out dioc('ses became a reproach to the Irish church, and there can be no 
doubt that it led to inucli inconvi'iiience and abuse, and w'as subversive of 
the strictc'r discijiline that tlu' jiopes had succeeded in establishing in the 
w'cstern church They wc're al>o accused ol ordaining serfs without the con- 
sist of their lord, consecrating bi.diotis per snltum, tliat is, making person'^ 
bishops who had not previously received the orders of priests, and of permit- 
ting bishops to be consecrated liy a single bishoj). The latter could hardly 
be a reproach to the Irish church, as the practice was never held to be invalid 
The isolated position of Ireland, and the existence of tribal organisation in 
full vigour, explain fully the anomalies of Irish discipline, many of which 
were also survivals of the early Christian practices before the complete organ- 
isation of the church. 
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From the nature of the organisation of the Irish church as established by 
St. Patrick, it was to be expected that on his death the bond between 
the numerous church families which his great authority supplied would bo 
greatly relaxed. The druidic orders, too, which there is reason to believe 
naiiamed still to a large extent pagan, and undoubtedly practised many of 
their arts even in the seventh century, must have regamc'd much of their old 
p(n\er. A tradition exists that at the instance of St. Patrick the laws wen* 
purifietl by a commission of which he himself was a member, and collected 
into a body called the S(‘nchas Mor Nevertliele.ss, the pagan marriage cus- 
toms were practised long after St Patrick’s time. 

Th(‘ transition jieriod which follows the loosening of the faith of a people 
in its old religion, and before the authority of the new is univi‘r.sally accepted, 
i.v always a time ol confusion and relaxation of morals Such a peiiod ajipears 
to have follow(‘d in tlu* tir.st half of the sixth century the h‘i\our of St. J'atrick’s 
time. This jieriod of reaction after warlike and i(‘ligi()us ('xciteinent has been 
magnified into an I'litin* coiruiitioii of faith and inoiaK, for which, however, 
th(‘ie ih no leal evidi'iici* That tlu* siirvi\al of llu* druids undi'i the name of 
the grades or or<l(‘rs of Ecua and Fili({rr}if, wliicli we may d(*^cril)e conven- 
lioiiallv as bards, had much to do wath the stale ol disorder wi* are discussing, 
IS jirovi'd b\ th(‘ i>ro])osal of the king A('d (oT'i-olKl). son of Aiiuniie, to get 
11(1 of thi'iii on account- of then numbers and iinieasonabh* and ('xorbitant 
(lemaiids St Uoluinba, liowevm*, advocat(‘d and si'cunal a ri'loini of the 
hv)(l\. a diiniiiutioii of their number, and the curtaihiK'ni of tlu'ii jnivileges. 

The encioachments of lh(‘ Saxons w’hich forced tla* Uymn of the north 
into WaK's, and the coii.s(‘(juent diiving out of tlio Irish from thi'ir po.ssessions 
111 Wales and soutluvest Britain, and the di'solation and anarchy of the W'hole 
eoiintrv, apiiear to have caus(‘d many liritish ccch'siastics to s(‘(‘k a refuge in 
IiH'laiid, among whom was (lildas, wdio is .said to have be(‘n united over by 
King Ainmire But, W'hether as an invited gue.st or as a n'lugei*, (lildas cer- 
tainly lu'lped to leforin tlie lush church, at least of belli (’uiikI, or Uond’s 
Hall The chief lelorin due to the iiifliKmce of (lildas and the ih-ilish cliiirch 
s(‘enis to have b(‘en tlie introduction of monastic life in tin* strict s(*n.se of the 
word, that is. of communities entirely se}nirated from the laity, wdth complete 
seiriiatiCMi of the s(‘xes. 

To tins refoimed church of the second half of the sixth century and early 
pait of the seventh lielong Columlia, Corngall, and many other saints of n*- 
iiowii, w'ho estaldished the schools from which wmit forth the missionaries 
and scholars w'ho inad(‘ tin* name of Scot and of iK'laiid so well known througli- 
oiil hairojK* During tliis period the eneigy of the youth of Ireland seems to 
have concentrated it.self on religious a.sceticism and mi.ssionary w’ork. St. Co- 
himba converted the Piets, and from his monastery of Hi (Iona) went forth 
the illustrious Aedan to plant another Iona at l/indisfarnc, wdiich, as JMr. Hill 
Bmton, y the historian of Scotland, says, “long after the [loor parent brother- 
hood had fallen to decay, expanded it.sidf into tin* bishopric of Durham or, 
as some will have it, the arcliblshopric of York itself, for of all the Christian 
mi.ssioiis to England that of Aedan seems to have taki'n the funu'st root.” 

Ihis was .also tlie period of the great missionaries of the C-ontinent, Co- 
unibanus, Gall, Killian, and many others. Nor had the old daring on the 
fhf’tmgulslied tlie Scotic adventurers wdio had ravaged the coasts 
wl among the Gael of soutli Munster, for liesides St. Brendan, 

lose voyages have given rise to a widespread myth, there wars another 
^ disciple of St. Columba, wdio visited the Orkneys, and 
'(‘overed the Faroe Islands and Iceland, long before the Northmen set foot 
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on them. Other Irishmen followed in their tracks, and when the Northmen 
first discovered Iceland they found there books and other traces of the Irish 
of the early church. 

The [)oculiarifies which, owing to Ireland’s isolation, had survived were, 
as we have said, brought into prominence when the Irish missionaries came 
into contact with Roman ecclesiastics. Those peculiarities, though only sur- 
vivals of customs once general in the Christian church, shocked the ecclesi- 
astics of tli(‘ Roman .school, accu.stoni(‘d to the order and dLscipline which wen* 
everywhere being introduced into the western church. On the I]aster ques- 
tion especially a contest aro.se which -waxed hottest in JCngland; and as tlie 
Irish monks stubbornly adhered to their traditions they were vehemently 
attacked by their opiionents. This controvensy occujuc'S much space in the 
history of Ihe western church, and k'd to an uiUHiual struggle Ix'tween tlu' 
Itoinan and Scotic ek'rgy in Scotland, hhigland, the east of France, Switzer- 
land, and a consid(‘rable part of Oennany, w'hich naturally ended in the Irish 
.system giving way before the Roman. The mona.st cries following the Irish 
rule were siip]danl(‘d b}" or converted into Renedicline ones. 

Owing to this stiiiggle the real work of the early Iri.sh missionaries in coii- 
V('rting the i)agans of Rritain and central Eurofie, and sowing the se(‘ds of 
culture th(‘re, has bec'n overlooked when not wilfully misr(‘pres(‘nt('d, ’Ihiis, 
whil(> the r(‘al woik of the eonvension (^f the pagan (Jc'rmans was the work ot 
Irishmen, Winifred or, as he is better knmvn, St Boniface, a man of great 
political ability, reaped the field they had .sown, and is called the aiiostle of 
(lermaiiy, though it is v(Ty doubtful if he ever preached to the lieath(Mi 
The south(‘rn Irish, who ha(i bc'on more in contact with the south Biitish :ui(l 
Cauls, w’(‘re the fii.st to accept the Roman method of reckoning ICaster, which 
they did in (>-‘13 .a.d. In tlie north of Ireland, wdiich was in conm'ction with 
the rolurnbiin church, it W’as adojitisl fully only on the community of Iona 
yielding in 710. one hundred and fifty years after the coniinenceinent of tlu' 
controversy. 


Tin: DYNASTY OF THE HUI NEILT. 

Niall of the Nine Ho.stages had many sons, of whom eight became stem- 
fathers of important clans. Four — Loegairc, Conall Crimthand, Fiacc, and 
Maine — setthsl in Meath and adjoining tfTritories, and their })o.stcrity wc'K* 
called th(' soutliern Ilui or Ily Neill. The other four — Eogan, Enna Find, 
Cairpre, and Conall Cmlban — like the three Collas before mentioned, went 
into Ulster and made sw'ord-land of a large part of it. Their descendant.s 
wer(‘ the northern JIui Neill. The territory of Eogan wa.s known as Tir 
Eogain, which has .survived in the county of Tyrone; that of Conall Gulban 
was calk'd Tir Omaill (Tyr Connell), corresponding nearly to the present 
county of Donegal. The posterity of Eogan were the O’Neills and their 
numerous kindred se})ts; the posl(*iity of Conall Gulban were the O'Donnells 
and th(‘ir kindred septs. Loegaire, the son of Niall, was succeeded byAihll 
Molt, the son of Niall’s predecessor Dathi. After a reign of twenty years 
(463-483) he was slam in the battle of Ocha by Lugaid, son of Loegairc 
This battle marks an epoch in Irish history, for it made the posterity of Niall 
the dominant race in Ireland for five hundred years, during which the Hui 
Neill held the kingship without a break. The power of the Hui Neill over 
Munster, or, indeed, over any part of Mug’s Half, which included Leinster, 
was, however, often only nominal. 

The first king of the southern Hui Neill was Dermot, son of Fergus Mac 
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Cerbaill (538-558). He undoubtedly professed Christianity, but still clung 
to many pagan practices, such as a plurality of wives and the use of druidical 
incantations in battle. He quarrelled with the church about the right of 
sanctuary, with disastrous results for the country. The king held an avssembly 
of the kings and princes of Ireland at Tara in 554, at which Curiian, son of the 
king of Connaught, slew a nobleman. By ancient usage homicide and certain 
other offences committed at such assemblies were punishabl<‘ with death with- 
out the privileg(; of compounding for the crime. Curnan, knowing his fate, 
fled for sanctuary to Columha; but Dermot pursued him, and, disregarding 
the opposition of the saint, seized Curnan and hanged him 

The kinsmen of Columba, the northern Ilui Neill, took up his quarrel, and 
attacked and defeated the king in a battle in 555. It is [irobable that the part 
taken by Columba in this affair had much to do with his leaving Ireland for his 
gn'at mission to the Piets two years after. So ardent, (‘nCrgf:tic, and impe- 
rious a spirit must have chafed at any inqiediment in the way of his work, 
Mtid, as many of his cstablishiuents were undcT tlu* king's hand, he must have 
(leeidi'd to seek another field. After the death of Dermot, who was slain in 
55S, Tara was deserted, and no assembly was again ladd tlu're. Subsequent 
kings K'sided at their hereditary duns — the northern Iliii Neill at Ailech, near 
Derry, those of the southern branch in Westmeath. The df^sertion of Tara 
was one of the chu'f causes which disiiitegrat('d th(‘ Irish nation, in which the 
id(‘a of a (‘(Mitral government had taken fiiT.i root, and might uiulc'r favourable 
circiimstanci's have acquired sufficient force to evolve a higher political state 
vAit ot the tribal system. 


The Reign oj Acd 

The reign of Aed, son of Ainmire, of the race of Conall Gulban of the north- 
ern Ilui Neill (572-599), marks another inqiortant (‘[kk'Ii in Irish history. 
The bards (filifl), who were part of the transformed (Iruidic order, had in- 
cHMised in number to such an exttmt that tlu'yare said to have included one- 
tliird of the freemen.'^ Ano/^ani /?/i, the highest grade of the ordcT, was enti- 
tled to a large retinue of pupils, with tlunr Inu'ses and dogs, with free quarters 
^^herever he went. There W'as thus quite an army of imiaidc'nt swag- 
gering idlers roaming about the country and ([uart('ring themselves on the 
chiefs .and nobles during the wdnter and sjiring, st(jry-l('lling, and lampooning 
those who dared to refuse, or even to hesitate, to conifdy with tludr demands. 
Ae<l detennined to banish them from Ireland, and, as this could only be done 
with the consent and co-opc'ration of all the kings and chiefs, he summoned a 
convention, such as formerly met at Tara, to assembli' at Druimeeta, in the 
north of Ireland. 

Two cither causes \vere also to be discussed at the assembly, one of which 
IS of considerable historic intcTcst, namely, Acd's proposal to impose a tribute 
payable to the over-king upon the Daliiadic kingdom in Alba, which had 
hitherto paid no rent, though bound to assist the Irish king in his wars both by 
sea and land, and to pay him erics or blood fines. In other words, Aed pro- 
1 naake the Dalriadic colony an integral part of the Irish kingdom, 
‘^t Lolumba came thither from his island home attended by a large retinue of 
monks, many of whom were bishops, to plead the cause of the bards and of his 
kim^an Aedan of the Dalriads. 

His influence seems to have been decisive; the bards w'ere not banished, 
ut were reformed, and the Dalriadic colony w^as made independent. The 
ecision about the bards was no doubt a reasonable compromise at the time. 
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The schools which the refonnod order wcto obliged to keep mainly contributed 
to make Ireland a refuge of learning in the seventh and eighth centuries, and 
created a native literature, sucli as it was, several centuries tiefore those of 
the other barbarian nations of lOurope. But on the other hand, professional 
poets, whose duty it was to sound the praises of chiefs and clans in rhymes 
of the most eonijilex and artificial metn's and inflated language, could not pro- 
duce a really healthy ^’igorous literature. 

IW’ are, howev(‘r, now m a better position to judge of the injurious action 
of the bardic institution as a whole Sc'vi'ral causes — among others, geograph- 
ical ])Osition — heljH'd to arrest the political and social growth of lh(‘ Irish 
peo])le, and crystallise tluur culture in the tribal stage, but the most powerful 
of those caus(‘s was the existence' of th(‘ organised profc'ssions of the sn/dc, 
who kept ui) elaborate systems of ])<'digrees, and of lht‘ fihd or bards, whose 
liusiness it was to flatti'r thcAnnityof tlu'ir ]>atrons and jjaiuh'r to th(‘ir vici'S. 
These kept the clan sjiirit ali\(‘, shut out tlu' influx of new' ()])inion^, and stojiix’d 
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the gnnvth of natioiial jiohtical ideas The (‘iihemeral lustre of the Irish 
mediieval scIkkiIs could never compeiisate for such losses. 

Joint kingshi}) was one of the most curious features of the Irish system; 
it freiiuently oecurnxl in the' course ol the llui Neill rule. Latia- in the siwenth 
ccaitury (GSl) tlu' cow-tribute or horoun of Leinster w'as abolished at the in- 
stanc(' of St Moling by the ov(‘r-kiiig Fmnachta; and at the end of it (097) 
St. Adamrian, abbot of Hi (Iona) W'ho had come to InLiiid m coimectioii with 
the still unsettled (piestionof the time of keejiing East(‘r, succeeded in exempt- 
ing w’oiiK'n from military siTvice. The necessity for such a huv, which has 
bei'ii called from its author the Cain Adamnain, show's how' little affected 
the tribal system of In'land w'as by Roman civilisation (‘ven at this jierit-d. 

In th(‘ reign of the over-king Aed Alaind (733-742), an attemjit seems to 
have b(‘en made for the first time to create a national church organisation. 
King A(‘d and his rival, the king of Munster, Cathal, entered into an agree- 
ment regulating the tribute due to the church according to the ruk'S and 
customs of the see of Armagh. Some time elajisi'd, howTver, before the 
regulation w’as generally accepted over the w'hole of Ireland. In the year 
803 the over-king Aed Ordiiigthe mustered an army composed of “both laity 
and clergy,” but the latter complained of the hardshij:) of being forced to take 
part in w^arlike expeditions. King Aed agreed to abide by the advice of a 
learned priest called Fothud of the Canons, who recommended the exemption 
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of the clergy from the obligivlion of fighting. This law was called tlic Cain 
Patraicc or law of Patrick, probably Irom having been obtained by the comarba 
or successor of St. Patrick, that is, the archbishoj) of Annagh at the time. 
The exemption may have, however, formed jiart of tlie regulations, called 
also Cain Patraicc, whicli formed the subject of the agreement between Aed 
Alainci and Cathal above referred to. 

THE INVASION OF THE NORTHMEN 

The first incursion of the Northmen took plac(‘ in 706 a n , when they 
])lund(Ted and burned the cluirch of Rechrann, now Larnbey, an island north 
of Dublin Ik'iy. When this ev(‘nt occurn'd, (h(‘ ])o\\(t of tlu* over-king had 
become a shadow; IIk' ])ro\ineial kingdom had s})ht ui) into more or less in- 
de])end('nl jinncijiahlies, alnujst eonsiantly at war with each other. Iwen 
Mag Hr(‘g. w’hich was only part of Meath, was able to n'lx'l against the chief 
of th(‘ latti'r The oscillation of (he centre of ])ow'er b(‘tw(‘en Meath and 
Deny, according as the o\('r-king was of the soutliern or northern Ilui Neill, 
which followed the desertion of Tara, jiroduced corn'sponding ])(‘rtuibations 
in the balance* of jiartii'S among the* minor kings. 

The* army consisted of a number of clans, each commande'd by its owm 
chief, and acting as so many ind(‘pend(‘nt units without cohesam. The 
clansmen ow’ed fc'alty only to their chi(‘fs, who in turn ow(*d a kind of con- 
ditional allegiance to tlu* over-kmg, de[)ending a good eU'al upon the ability 
of th(* latb'r to enforce it. A chief might through pKiue*, or from other causes, 
withdraw’ his elan ('V('n on tla^ (‘ve of a battle, without such deh'ction Vicing 
dee'ined dishonourable* What the clan W’as to the nation eir the province, 
the tine* or se*])t was to the* clan itseR The chie'ftams eir hc'aels of se[)ts had a 
veae'e, neit only in the* ([Ue'stmn of w’ar or ])e'ae*e, feir that w'as de‘te*rniineel by 
the* w’liole e*lan, but in all siibse*{[ue*n( ojie'ratiems. ]lowe‘ve*r brave* the in- 
dnidual .'^oldiers eif such an army might be, the* army itse'lf was unreliable 
against a well-organised and eli.sci])hne*el c'ne'my. Again, sue*h clan aririieis 
weTc only le*vies gathe*i(’d togethe*!' feir a fe'W w'ee‘ks at nieist, un[)rovieied 
with military store*s e)T the* nie*ans of tran.sjxirt, and conse'queiitly ge*ne*rally un- 
pre*pare*d to attack lortifwations of any kmel, and liable to nu'lt away as quickly 
as the*y w’ore gatlu'red teige*tlie'r. Aelmirably ada])teel for a suelde'ii attack, 
such an army was wholly unfit to carry on a re'gular e*ampaign or take advan- 
tage of a vie*te)ry. The*se* ele‘fe*e*ts of the Irish military sysle'in were abunelantly 
show’Ti threnighout the Dano-lrish WTirs, and also in Anglo-Norman times. 

The first invaelcrs were* Norw’(*gians, who sought only })luride*r and cap- 
tives. They confineel their attacks to the sea-ceiast, or jilaces at easy dis- 
tances from it. After some time* they erecteel rude* eartlieii or stockaded 
forts, w'hicVi served as magazine's anel ])lace*s of retreat. Somei served a tem- 
porary purpose, while others became in time trading stations, or grew into 
tow’ns. During the first half of the ninth century the attacks were incessant 
upon almost eve*ry part of the coast. The small bodies w’ho came at first 
having niot wdth considerable resistance, large fleets commanded by pow- 
erful vikings followed. Tl:K*ir w'cll-armed crews — the principal men at least 
being mail-clad — were able to penetrate into the country, and even to put 
fleets of boats upon the lakes. 

An IrisVi work on the invasions of the Northmen gives an account of one 
of those vikings named Turges or Turgesius, of whose cruelties many stories 
are told. Giraldus Cambrensis? and the monk Jocelin'^ repeated these 
stones — the Irish book being, how^ever, the original source from which the 
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stories came. But Cambrcnsis goes beyond his source, and makes Turgesius 
king of Ireland. The Norse saga and chronicles make no mention of Turges, 
and much speculation has been indulged in as to the Norse equivalent of the 
name. It has been suggested that he was Thorgils, son of Harold Fair Hair, 
but this is an anachronism. According to another view, he was the shad- 
owy king Hagnar Lodbrok or Hairy Breeches, but this, besides being also an 
anachronism, is mere groundle.ss guesswork. Dr. Todd has suggested that 
the Celtic form Turges r(‘))resents the Nor.se Trygve, but is more likely Thorgeir. 

The actual story of Turges is a fabl(‘, which has grown u]) by the fusion of 
the stories of several vikings of the name, lu'lpecl out by some invention. 
The Turges of history is supposed to have come to Ireland in Slo, and to have 
b(‘en made prisoner and drowiuMl by Malacliy, th(‘ first king of tlu' name in 
84r). Carmundus, anotlier king of Ireland sjioken of by Cambrcnsis^ and 
Jocelin/'* is most jirobably the mythical (Jarman or Carman of jirehistoric 



Clonmacnoihe, Irei.am> 


times, a view whicli bears out a sagacious rtmiark of Worsaae," that the Irish 
accounts of the Northmen frequently bear the stamp of Ixang derived from 
early jxx'tical legends. 

ihit, ev(‘n admitting that the story of Turgi's is a fable, the viking inroads 
in the lirst half of the ninth century inflicted untold woes on the country, 
OTIC of the greatest being the breaking up of the Irish schools, just when they 
were at their best Tliosc who escaped fled to other countries; among the.si* 
we may assume w(‘re Sedulius Scotus and John Scotus Krigena. But, what- 
ever may liave been the cruelty of the vikings, tlie work of disorder and ruin 
was not all theirs The condition of the country afforded full scope for th(‘ 
jealousy, liatred, cnjiidity, and vanity which characterise the tribal stage of 
political society. 

Fcdlimid, king of ^luiister and archbishop of Cashel, took the opportunity 
.of the misfortunes of the country to revive the claims of the Munster dynasty 
to be kings of Ireland. To enforce this claim he ravaged and plundered a 
large part of the country, took hostages from Niall Caille, the over-king (833- 
845), drove out the coniarba of St. Patrick, or archbishop of Armagh, and for 
a whole year occupied his place as bishop. On his return he plundered the 
termon lands of Clonrnacnoise “up to the church door” — an exploit he re- 
peated the following year. There is no mention of his having helped to drive 
out the foreigners. It is indeed possible that much of the devastation at- 
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tributed to Turges may have been the work of Fedlimid, yet he is praised by 
the bards and annalists. 

Wlien we consider the energy of the Norse, their superior eejuipment and 
experience in war, and the dissensions which continually raged among the 
native chiefs, it may seem strange that the Celtic population did not suc- 
cumb, and Ireland suffer the fate of the Western Isles. J^ut a nation or- 
ganised upon the tribal system, and inhabiting a country of sufHcient exkmt, 

IS equally incapable of resistance and conquest. The invaders arriving upon 
any point of the coast meet with a feeble and ill-conducted resistance from 
the local chieftain; but the defeated tribe, though perhaps crippled and pil- 
laged, retires as unbroken in organisation as a regular army into its natural 
fastnesses. 

As the invaders advance, a similar resistance encounters them in each 
successive district. Their forces waste in continually renew(‘d and inde- 
cisive battles. There is no capital, where the governiiK'nt of the natives is 
concentrated, which may be captured, and the natural resistance thereby 
paralysed. The natives of the country do not gather of oiu* accord into a 
body, and stake their freedom on the issue of a single decisive engagement. 
.As tlie invaders traverse the country, they are exhausted by fruitless com- 
bats and dispmted by a prolonged resistance, which could not have been 
reasonably (‘xpected, while their communications are ever cut olf by (aiernies, 
who, {dthough defeated, yet close upon their lear like water. The strength 
for resistance in a nation so organised arises from its political disorganisation. 
Like an animal of the lower order, it may be stabbed again and again, with- 
out a mortal wound being inflicted.-^ 

I'll 10 SCAXDIX.\VL\N SETTLKMPOXTS 

About 852 the Dub-gaill or black foreigni'rs, that is tlie Danes as distin- 
guished Iroin the P^ind-gaill or fair foreigners or Norwegians, arrived. They 
(piarrelled with each other at first, but ultiniati'ly made common cause. 
The Scandinavians at this time had effected permanent settlements, and 
trade had brought the native's and foreigners into fiu'iidlj^ contact and in- 
termarriage. Much intorrninghng of blood had already taken place in con- 
sequ(*nce of the numlxjr of captive women who had been carried away by 
the invaders. A mixed race grew up, recruited by many Irish of pure blood, 
whom a loA’c of adventure and a lawless spirit led away This heterogeneous 
population were called (hillgoedel or foreign Irish, and like their northern 
kinsmen betook tliemselves to the sea and practised piracy, and so were 
known to the Northmen as Vikingr Scotar. 

The Christian element in this mixed society soon lapsed to a large extent, 
if not entirely, into paganism. The Scandinavian settlements, were almost 
wholly confined to the seaport towns, and, except Dublin, included none of 
the surrounding territory. Owdng to its position, and the character of the 
country about it, especially the coast land to the north of the Liffey, which 
formed a kind of border land betw'een the territories of the kings of Meath and 
Leinster, a considerable tract passed into the possession of so powerful a city 
as Dublin.* We have evidence of this occupation in the topographical 
nomenclature of the district, while there are very few traces to be found 
elsewhere. 

' In Anglo-Norman times tlie Dano-Irisli of Dublin and other cities are always called Ost- 
mcn (Auat-menn) or East men, hence the name Ostmanstown, now Oxmanstowu, a part of 
the city of Dublin. 
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The Rooial and political condition of Ireland, and the pastoral occupation 
of the inhabitants, were unfavourable to the development of foreign commerce, 
and the absence of coiiu'd moiu'y among them shows that it did not exist. 
The foreign artiehvs of dress or ornament they required appear to have been 
brought to th(' gieat oenachs or fairs held periodically in various jiarts of 
the country. A flouri.shing cornnuTcc soon grew up in the Scandinavian 
towns — Dublin, Waterford, Ijimenek, etc.; mints were (‘stablished there, 
and many fon'ign traders — Flemings, Italians, and otliers — settled there. 
It was through these Scandinavian trading communities that Ireland caiiK* 
into contact with the rest of Europe in tluMdeventh and twelfth contuiies. Tlio 
settlers in the Seandina\ian towns .soon came to be loolu'd uiioii by the natm* 
Irish as so many .si'pts of a clan added to the sy.stfau of [letty stati's foiniiiig 
the Irish jiolUical systian. Thc'V soon mixial tliemsidves uj) in the domestic 
quarn'ls of iKMglibouring trilu^s, at fir-Nt .selling their pioteetion, a iiK'thod 
largely followiMl aftei wards by the Anglo-Normans, but afterwar(l.s as vassals, 
soiiK'tiiiK's as allies 'riu* native' IiLsli in turn acted in .similar ca])acities with 
tlie powerful Dano-Jnsh chiefs, Iri.sh clans ofte'ii forming part of the Scandi- 
navian armies in Britain This intercourse l(‘d to freciuent intermarnage 
betwei'ii tlu' chiefs and nobility of the two people's. 

After the' arrival eif the* Dane's, abemt Sbl, there wa.s a severe f-truggle 
between them and the' Norwe'gians, but all ultimately acknowledged Olaf the' 
White' as king. The* eiver-king eif livland at this time was Malaehy, the first 
of the name', a brave' soklie'r whei had re'eluced the Seanelma\iau i;Os.ses.sie)n.s 
in Irelanel [irevious tei the coming eif Olaf to a f('W’ streinghedds on the s(‘a; 
but owing te) the e-liaracter of the Irish armie'S, which has been elwe'lt uiion 
above, he was unable' tei retain the forts he' took (among them Dublin ) '' 

Tlu* e'stabli^hme'iits of the Dane's might have had a favourable' ('fle'ct ujieiii 
the cemditiem eif the island: they produce'el no such results. The'y ratlu'r 
aggravate'el the* e'ivil elissi'iisieins anel ullimate'ly proveel the eibstae'le te) the' 
consol lelatiein eif Ire'lanel intei a national memarchy. Tlie'v we're neit sullicie'iitly 
w'e'althy anel peiwe'rful te) ceimmanel re'.spe'ct. Their civilisatie)n was not con- 
spie'uejusly supe'rieir to that of thei native's, and the paganism still letaiiu'd by 
the' Dane'S deiinve'el the'iu ejf all meiral infliU'nce among a jie'eiple' eif less ])f>lilie'al 
vigeiiir, but ])rofe'.ssing a pure'r cre'e'd. The'ir utmost efforts ceailil ne)t elo meire 
than .se'e'uri' the' elistnct immediately abemt their heimes; and the'y e'ffe'cteel this 
by playing off the' Jiish chie'fs against each otlu'r — jeiining with the-m suc- 
(‘.e'SRively in te'inporary alliances, and always uniting against that cliie'f wlieise 
jiow'cr in.s])ireel the'in wuh meist apprehen.siein. Thus the.se citie's feirnu'd 
e'onstant centre's of elisturbance, and WTre even enliste'd e)n the side' of 
anarchy and eliseirele'r. Feir nearly two centuries such W'as the history of 
Irelanei ' 

Towaiel the enel eif the ninth century there came a lull in the activities of 
the Dane's, and for the sjiace of forty years Irelanel was frc'c from outsiele 
attack. But the' heist ihty among the native tribes was as rife as e'ver. In 
919 the ove'i-king Niall Blaekknec attempteel to take Dublin, but w'as repulsed 
anel slain. Sixty ye'ars eif the utmost confusion feillowed. The most prominent 
figure of the' pe'riod was IVIurteiugh MacNeill, knowm as Leather Cloaks, son 
of Niall Blackknee', who jiroved the most formidable opponent the Scandinav- 
ians had yet met. His son, Domnall, w'as the first to use the surname O’Neill 
--that is grandson of Niall. In 9S0 Malachy II, wdio had alreaely distingutsheel 
himself in the Dano-Irish w’ars as king of Meath, became over-king. He was 
the last of the Ilui Neill who was unellsputed king of Ireland. In the first 
year of his reign as over-king Malachy defeated severely the Dano-Irish under 
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Olaf Ciuiran, king of Dublin, at Tara. Olaf, broken-licartctl over hia defeat 
and tliG death of his son Ilogiivald, went on a pilgrimage to loiia, and died 
there in the following year.‘^ 

THE DAL-CAIS DYNASTY 

Towards the end of the tenth century it at last seemed that the long- 
afflicted nation had found a saviour in the j)erson of Biiaii Borurua, the only 
Iri^h king who has acquired a position in European history. At tliis time the 
Danes of Jdnicrick, largely reinforced by 
fresh arrivals, attempted the conquest of 
Munster T]i(‘ event is tlius dc'seribed by 
an old Irish liistorian (]ro;\s of the Caels 
inth the (/V/Z/.s "). “Tliero came after that 
an inimens(‘]y great fleet, willi Imar, the 
grandson of Iinar, thi' ehief king of the 
loKMgners, and w ilh his three sons They 
land(‘d and encamped near the harbour 
of Linu'rick. Mun.stcT was jdundered and 
lavaged on all sides by them, and they 
k'viecl ])l('dg(‘s and hostages from all th(‘ 
men of iMiinsler. Tlu'y brought them, 
und(T iiulescribal)le oppression, to th(‘ 

[iireigner and the Dane. Monawr, he 
ordained kings and eliiefs, st('wards and 
bailiffs in (‘very territory, and after that 
in (‘V(‘ry chi(‘ftainey, and he levied tlie 
loval H'nt. And such was the oppr(‘Ss- 
ivi'iiess of the tribute that there was a 
King from among the hwigners over (‘very 
territory, a chief over every chieftaincy, 
an abbot over every church, a ste^\a^(.i 
over every village, and a soldier in evcTy 
house. So that none of the riK'ii of Krin 
had j)ower to give even the milk of his 
cow, nor so much as tlu' clutch of eggs of 
oiu' hen in succour to the aged or a friend, 
but was forced to i^rescrve them for the foreigner; and, though there were but 
one milk-giving cow in the house, she durst not be milked, but kejit for the for- 
eigner, and, however long absimt he might be, his .shaie durst not bo lessenc^d. 
Although there was in the house but one cmv, it must be killcnl for the meal 
of one night, if the means of supply could not lu' othcTwise obtained; and the 
tribute of an ounce of silver W’as paid for every head, and he who had not the 
means to jiay hims('lf went into slavery. No Irish eliief was able to give 
them deliverance from the foreigner, because of the ex(’ellonce of their armour, 
the greatness of their achievements, their stnmgth and valour, and the excess 
of their thirst for the fruitful, gra.ssy lands of Krin.”-^ 

Like the Hui Neill, the rival family of Ailill Olum of Munster had split 
mto two ])ranches. The descendants of Aihll’s son Eogaii w(T(‘ called the 
Eoganacht or Eugenians, and those of his son Cormac the Dal-Cais. Ailill 

said to have ordained that the succession to the throne of Munster should 
he alternately in the races of Eogan and Cormac Cas. This rule ^vas observed 
With toler-able regularity for some generations, like the corresponding alter- 
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nation between the northern and southern Hui Neill. The Eugenian clans, 
however, being the more powerful, succeeded in excluding to a great extent 
the rival race from the throne. The Dal-Cais, who were seated in north 
Munster, had necessarilj^ to bear the brunt of the attacks upon Munster, 
which impoverished aii(l weakened them. A few of them succeeded, how- 
ever, in asserting th('ir claims to the throne, among whom were Kennedy (in 
954) and his sons, Matligamain, or Mahon (slain 976), and Brian, surnamed 
Borunia, wlio reigned over Munster from 976 to 1(X)2, when he became over- 
king. Pro])(‘rly speaking, tlie Dal-Cais derived their name not directly from 
CormacCas but from (’as MaeTail, king of Thomond, one of his descendants. 
The grandson of this Cas, Carthann Find, was the first ('’hristian chieftain of 
the race The family was seated near Bel iia Borurna, or the Pass of the 
Cow-tribute, and Ath na Boiuma, or Ford of the Tribute, which suggests 
that the Dal-C’ais were in th(‘ lial)it of “lifting” preys of cattle. It was most 
probably from this place that Brian was called Borurna, aiul not, as is usually 
assumed, from having reimposed the ancient cow-tribute ujion Leinster.^ 

.MATHGAMAIN AND BRIAN 

The two brothers, Matligamain and Brian, refusing to submit to the for- 
eigner, carrkal off tlu'ir jx'opk' and their chattels over the Sliamioii westwards, 
and for some time carri(*d on a merciless gu(‘rilla warfare. At length, both 
parties being thoroughly tired of ('ach other, a [leaee was made between 
Mathgamam and the clindtains of the foreigners. But the younger and more 
determined brotluT, refusing to make peace, betook himself to the forests 
of north Munster In the jirolonged contest which ensued he and his followers 
suffcTed sc'verely, and the forc'igiuTs cut off his ]X‘0[)le, so that he had no more 
than fifte(‘n. (’onifiassjonating his brother’s misfortunes, Matligamain opened 
communications with him. Jn a confcTence between them, Brian fiercely 
told his more yii'lding brother that he should not speak of submission, “b(‘- 
cause it, was hereditary ior him to die, and hereditary for all the Dal-Cais, for 
th('ir fathers and grandfathers had died, and death was certain; but jl was 
not hereditary to submit, for their fathers had not submitted to any one on 
earth. It was no honour to tlu'ir courage to abandon, without battle or con- 
flict, to dark foreigners and dark, grim gentiles the inluTitance their fathers 
and grandfathers had defended in battles against th(‘ chiefs of theGaedhil.” 
Thereupon the trib(‘ of th<' Dal-Cais were as.sembled before' Malhgamain, and 
he a]ijKial(*d to th('m whether tlu'y would have' peace or war. With one voice, 
young and old, they answe'red that they ])reft'rred death in defending the free- 
dom of their patrimony to submission to the tyranny of the pirates; “and 
this was tlu' voice of hundn'ds as the voice of one.” It was arranged that 
they should rally for battle on their original trilie land, “for it was better 
and more' righteous to do battle for their inheritance than for land usurped 
by compiest and the sword.” 

In 968 A.i). a decisive battle was fought between the Danes of Limerick 
and the Dal-(’ais at Sulcoit, near the towm of Tipperary. The Danes were 
utterly routed, and the city of Limerick captured. “They followed them also 
into the fort, and slaughtered them in the streets and houses, and the fort was 
sacked by them after that. They carried off their jewels and their best prop- 
erty, their saddles, their gold, their silver, their beautiful woven cloth of 
various colours, their satins and silken cloth; they carried away their girls, 
their silk-clad women, their boys. The fort in the good town they reduced 
to a cloud of smoke. The whole of the captives were collected on the hills of 
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Saingel. Every one that was fit for war was killed, and every one that was 
fit for a slave was enslaved.” 

Mathgamain now established himself upon the throne of Munster. He 
had broken the power of the Danes in Limerick, and took hostages from the 
rival chieftains of his own race, and reigned without dispute for about six 
years. He was subsequently treacherously slain by a conspiracy of the tribal 
chiefs. 


BRIAN, THE KING OF ALL IRELAND 

Brian succeeded to his brother, and reduced Munster to complete obedience. 
He took hostages not only from the chiefs of that district, but also of the 
cliurches, k'st they should receive rebels or thieves to sanctuary. Thus early 
in his career Brian exhibited his determination to maintain order and admin- 
ister justice. 

Ossory was next subdued, and at Magh Ailbhe he received the homage of 
the kings of Leinster. This was 984 a d., and subsoquimtly Brian assumed 
to act as the supreme king of Ireland. In 1000 a d. tlie Leinster men revolted, 
and made an alliance with the Dublin Danes, who were natuially anxious to 
prevent the estrdilishment of a vigorous national monarchy. On the advance 
of Brian the L(‘inster men sent their cattle and families into the territory of 
ihe Dublin Danes, and the allied forces advanced to meet the king. The cele- 
hnitc'd battle, which finally established Brian upon the throne of Ireland, 
took place at Glen Mama, near Dunlavin, in the county Wicklow. The 
Danisli forces were entirely defeated. The remnants of the beaten army fled 
to Hollywood, thence to the Horse-pass ford on the Liffey, above Poul-a- 
phouca, where they were again routed. Maelmorda, king of Leinster, was 
captured concealed in a yew tree near Hollywood, from wdiich he was dragged 
by Murcadh, the son of Brian. 

Dublin is stated to have been captured and plundered, though perhaps 
\\e may doubt this statement of the Irish annalists. The foreigners were, 
how('V(‘r, for the time reduced to subjection. “ Ill-luck was it for the foreigners 
vhen Brian was born, for it was by him they were destroyed and enslaved. 
Tlieie was not a winnowing sheet from Ilowth to Kerry that had not a for- 
eigni'i* ill bondage, nor was tluTe a mill without a foreign woman. No son of 
a soklier or officer of the Gaedhil deigned to jait his hand to a flail or any other 
labour, nor did a woman deign to put her hands to the grinding mill or to 
Ua.sh her clothes, but had a foreign man or woman to work for them.” 

Biian was now undisputed master of Ireland, king, not by hereditary right 
or popular election, but a king in a higher sense as possc'ssing supreme power, 
'\hich he yielded for the maintenance of justice and law. He may be called 
a usui’iier, but he was (like Cromwell) a usurper far superior to a mere king. 
Malachy II of Meath, the titular king of the sacred race, submitted without 
a struggle, and assumed a position subordinate to the real ruler. 

For sevi'ral years Ireland was firmly governed by this self-appointed 
soATreign, and there was no c[uestion as to the excellence of his government. 
“ By him were erected in Erin noble churches and their sanctuaries. He sent 
professors and masters to teach wdsdom and knowledge, and to buy books 
l>f*yond the sea and the great ocean, because the writings and books in every 
church and sanctuary had been destroyed by the plunderers; and Brian him- 
self gave the price of learning and the price of books to every one separately 
who w'ent on this service. Many churches were built and repaired by him, 
bridges and roads were made, the fortresses of Munster were strengthened. 
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He continued in this way prosperous, peaceful, hospitable, just-judging, 
venerated, with law and rule among the clergy, with honour and renown 
among the laity; powerful, secure for fifteen years in the chief sovereignty 
of Erin.” 

A truly national government of this description found its bitterest ene- 
mies among the provincial chiefs, who longed to restore anarchy, and were 
willing to league with the foreigner for that purpose. It required years of 
stern restraint to crusli local tyrants into obedient nobles: and Brian was not 
granted a suffieient space of day.s, nor found a successor capable of fulfilling 
his self-imposed task. The final outburst — which ended in the death of 

Brian at the hour of victory, and threw 

J I reland back into lioi)eless confusion — arose, 
j as might liave been exjK'cted, from the 

' woiiiKled vanity of a provincial chief. 

* Maelinorda, tlie deh-ated, of (Jlcn Mama, 

I was conducting to Brian's palace of Cenn- 

coradh three mast< of j)ine A dispute arose 
in ascimding a boggv mountain, whereupon 
tlie cluef himself jmt liis haml to one of 
tlie masts He had on him at the time a 
diken t uiiic w'liich Brian ii.ad givim him, and 
I with tile (‘MM’tion on(‘ of the liutlons of tlie 

j ‘ lumc brok(‘ Wlu'ii he arrived at (Vim- 

j coradli lu* stait lh(‘ tunic to his sister, 

, . (lormllaith, a former wifi* or mistress of 

" Brian, to have it rejiaired. Goimflaith cast 

th(‘ tunic into tlie tire, and K'jiroached her 
brotluT, saying she di'caiu'd it foul scorn 
^ ' that vassalage should be suffered by him, 

, wiiose fathers had ikwit (‘iiduK'd it, and 

' . -A his degradation would b(‘ entailed 

A ’ ' upon his children. Tull of angry tl oughts 

^ ' ■ * ■ 'V . and discontent, Maelinorda stoou by the 

of r^onf ( 'KOSS *•. C-ASTI,.;. next day at a game of chcKS phiyod botwoon 
ijKiiMdT, Kii.pauk Murcadh, who had dragged him from the 

yew' tree at Glen Mama, and Conaing, a 
nejihew' of Brian. Maelmorda having advistal a move liy wOiich Murcadh 
lost tlic game, the latter cried, ‘‘ 'Twats thou that gavt'st advice to the 
fonugners when they were defeated!’’ Angry taunts were at once ex- 
chang('d. “ I wall give them advice again, and th(‘y shall not be defeated." 
“Have a yew' tr(*e ready.” Then Maelmorda turned and wdthout leave- 
taking fled from the king’s iiresence. Brian sent after liini a messenger of 
peace, but tlu' angry ])rmce turn<‘d and struck him to the earth at the 
head of the budge of Killaloi*. “Some weie anxious to pursue him then, and 
not to allow' bun to CAScayK' until he had mad(‘ submission; but Brian said it 
should be at the threshold of his house he w’ould demand justice from him, 
and that he w'ould not yirove treacherous to him in his own house.” 

Leinster at once rose to aims, and tlie most zealous allies of the insurgents 
were the Danes of Dublin, ('ver anxious to promote disorder. Sigtryggr w^as 
then the Danish king of Dublin: his mother was Gormflaith. “She was the 
fairest of all ■women, and best gifted in everything that was not in her owm 
power; but it w'as the talk of men that she did all things evil over which she 
had any power.” Gorniflaith w'as the divorced wife, or the discarded mistress, 
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of Brian; and “so grim was she against King Brian after their parting that 
she would fain have him dead." King Sigtryggr was himself mamed to a 
daughter of Brian. 


THE LEAGUE AGAINST BRIAN 

The Dublin Danes, remembering the battle of Glen Mama, distrusted their 
own strength, and desired to enlist in their cause the Northmen of the western 
ibles. The times wore singularly propitious for such a project. The increasing 
power of the Norwegian king and the extension of Christianity liad crippled 
the power of the w’estern jarls. They fean'd and hated the (‘xtension of the 
.sovereign power; they loathed Christianity as a religion forcc'd iiy)on them 
by brute violence. The doctrines of the Gospel had been preach(‘d among 
the Norse as they never were else. Their watchw'ord was, “ ba[)tisin or death, ” 
and those who unwillingly 
had submitted to that rule 
wer(' eager to relapse, on 
the first safe opportunity, 
into their former faith. 

The western jails must 
have readily accepted an 
alliance which promised to 
them fn'sh coiKpiests, and 
an ojiportunity of estab- 
lishing thems(dves in S(*- 
cunty after lh(‘ old ways. 

Chief of tlio Orkney jarls 
was Sigurd, a Christian by 
riani(‘, but who had only 
yielded to the preaching 
of King Olaf, Tryggvfs 
son, when that zealous 
inissionary had him entirely 
in his power, and had 

thieateuied to liew' off his uotjnd Towku at donaohmorb 

son s head before his eyes 

over the gunwale. To the court of Sigurd came King Sigtryggr seeking 
aid. ^ 

Sigurd hesitated when he learned that the great Brian was to bo the object 
of their attack, but at last jiromised to make common cause with the DanLsh 
king of Dublin, on condition that should victory be theirs, he should be a king 
in Ireland and receive in marriage the hand of Sigtryggr ’s often-married but 
still beautiful mother, Gormflaith. Next Sigtryggr sought the aid of the 
brother vikings Ospak and Brodir, but Ospak chose to ally himself with 
Brian whom he admired. Brodir, who according to the Norse saga. Burnt 
A iaZ, was an apostate deacon, and is supposed to have been the Danish viking 
Gutring, joined the league against Brian." 

At the appointed time Earl Sigurd arrived in Dublin, proclaiming his 
heathendom by carrying in front of his army the famous raven banner, wrought 
by magic spells, which bore victory to tlic host before which it fluttered, but 

Hither, too, came Brodir, the apostate deacon, 
and Maelmorda, with the men of Leinster, and the Hy-Kinshela of the county 
01 Wexford. 

B, W.— VOL, XTi 
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Meanwhile Brian approached Dublin with the troops of Munster, Con- 
naught, and Meath; having burned Kilmainham, he despatched his son, 
Donough, to plunder Leinster, and himself encamped on the Green of Dublin. 
“Brodir tried, by sorcery, how the fight would go; but the answer ran thus, 
that if the fight were on Go(xl Friday, King Brian would fall but win the day; 
but if they fought before, they would all fall wiio were against him.” 

THE HATTLE OF CLONTARF 

On the eve of the battle various portents appeared, w'hich show how^ fully 
alive both parties were to the great issue between them. 0dm appeared in 
the pagan army. During the night Brian w^as warned by the guardian spirit 
of his race. At length, on the morning of Good Friday, the allied army issued 
out from Dublin. 

The Danes and Leinster men marching out from Dublin, instead of advanc- 
ing nortlnvard, and securing their retreat to Dublin, turned due cast tow^ards 
Clontarf, losing all connection with the city, and trusting for retreat to their 
galleys, wdiich were brought up to the shore. 

The Irish army must have been drawn up facing the south or southwTst. 
In its array, also, Irish and Danes w(‘re mingled. The viking Ospak was 
opposed to King Sigtryggr of Dublin, and th(' Irish of Leinster were op]X)s(Ml 
to the Munster Insli of Brian. J"or the Irish, their existence as a nation was 
staked upon victory and tlie life of Brian. By the Northmen the combat was 
regarded as the last struggle of heathendom. 

The annalists inform us — and their statement was confirmed by incidental 
evidence — that th(‘ struggle was jirotracted from sunrise to sunset, wdieri, at 
length, the allied Danes and Leinster men gave way. Dark forebodings that 
they wxTe fighting on a losing sidi' seem to have filled the lireasts of the iirav- 
est Norse. Two successive bearers of the raven banner were slain. “Tlu' 
Earl Sigurd called on Thorstein, the son of Hall of the Side, to bear the 
banner, and Thorstian was just about to lift the banner, but then Asmund 
the White said: 

“ ‘ Don’t hear the banner' for all tlu'y who hear it get their death.' ‘ Ilrafn 
the Red!’ calk'd out liarl Sigurd, ‘ b(\'ir thou the banner.’ ‘Bear thine own 
devil thysc'lf,’ aiisw'cn'd llratn. Then tlie eail said, Tis fittest that the beg- 
gar should liear tlu' bag,’ and with that he took the banner from the stall, 
and put it umk'r his cloak ” 

Sigurd accepted his fat(' as th(‘ last hero of a bi'aten creed. The routed 
army w'as driven hack not uyion Dublin but upon th(‘ s(‘a. A fierce struggle 
took place at tlie ford of the Tolka, IIk* only means left of reaching Dublin, 
which the nnnnants of tin* Danes, living towards the city, held against their 
pursuers. 

The Irish legends tell us that all day long Sigtryggr viewed the battle 
from the battlements u])()n wdiicli, in tlie next century, the last Danish king 
w^as beheaded in vdew' of the Seandinavian fl(*ct. By him sat his wife, the 
daughter of Brian As they saw' on th(' northern shore of the bay the fury 
of the first assault of Siguni’s Orkney men, “Well do the foreigners reap the 
field,” said the king to his wife, “many a slieaf do they cast from them. ’ 
“The result will be soon,” said she, “at the end of the day.” As the flight 
of the Danes to their ships w'as seen by Sigtryggr and his wdfe, “It seems 
to me,” said Brian’s daughter, “ that the foreigners have gained their patri- 
mony.” “What meanest thou, woman?” said the king. “Are they not 
rushing into the sea,” said she, “which is their natural inheritance? I won- 
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der are they in heat, like cattle? If so, they tarry not to be milked.” In his 
rage the king struck her in the face. 

Meanwhile what had been the fate of Brian? Too old to join personally 
in the combat, he remained in the rear of the host. A cushion was spread 
under him, and he opened his psalter, and as a Christian king he prayed for 
victory. As the day \*ore on, he asked for tidings — what was the condition 
of Murcadh's standard? He was told it was standing, and many banners 
of the Dal-Cais around it. Again he a&k(‘d the same question, and was told 
that the banner of his tribe was flying at the west of the array. Towards 
evening ho again repeated tlic question; ho was told that of the armies on 
either side the greater part was slain, the foreigners were def(*ated, but Mur- 
cadh’s standard had fallen. 

On the death of his eldest and best-beloved son the old man lost all heart. 
He would not mount his horse and retire to the camp, and declared that in 
a vision tlie spirit of his house had foretold to him he should be slain. While 
he lingered, a party of Danes approached them: it was the viking Brodir, 
who, disdaining flight, liad fought his way through the oi)posing enemy, and 
with two attendants alone .sought tlu' woods. “There are people coming 
towards us here,” said his attendant to Brian. “AVoe is me! What manner 
of people are they?” said Brian. “Blue, stark-naked i)eo])le,” said the at- 
tendant. “ Alas! ” said Brian, “ tliey are fondgma-s nf th(‘, army; it is not to do 
good to us tliey come.” As Brodir, in his haste, passed by without observing 
the king, one of his attendants [ducked him back, crying, “The king! The 
king! This is the king.” “No,” cried Brodir, “a pruvsD a priest!” “No,” 
said the .soldier, “it is the great, king Brian.” Brodir turned back and the 
la.st heathen viking and th(‘ only king of Ireland fell by (‘ach other's hands. 

Both parties might now count their losses. The bravest and best of the 
champions on either side had fallen. The Irish army, mangU'd and weakened, 
h(’ld the fiehl of battle. The nniinant of the Dani'S and Lianster men still 
of‘ciii)ied Dublin, and the Danish fleet of Higiird still rode at anchor in the 
bay. Both jiart ies were [iractlcally (Udeated — both parties lost the great stake 
for whicli they liad jdayed. Ireland was not to b(‘ lianded over to heathen 
invaders, nor was it longer to enjoy the blessing of a just and powerful gov- 
ernment. This day of Idood.shed and .daughter, of disa.ster and double failure, 
was long remembered in the annals of the North. I’or the last time by mor- 
tal (‘yes the weird sisters were seen to wc'avo thc'ir fatal woof which they tore 
a.sunder, as if to typify that ruin and destruction fell that day on all alike. 
In their magic song they predicted that a n(‘W nation was to conquer and 
rule Drin.-^ 

After the battle Donnehad, Brian’s son and heir, a.s.serted his supremacy 
over the Irish, but the men of Munster insisted that the Dal-Cais had the right 
of alternate sovereignty at Ca.shel only, and demanded Donnehad’s abdica- 
tion. The son of Brian reiterated his claims, and the Munster men rose in 
anns. Thus wdthin three days after Brian’s death the Irish people, who under 
his strong hand had seemed in a fair way to become a united nation, bad again 
fallen into the position of weaning tribes.® 

IRELAND FROM THE BATTLE OF CLONTARF TO THE ANGLO-NORMAN INVASION 

In the following year, 1015 , Malachy, who was again recognised as king of 
foreland, with the aid this time of the northern Hui Neill, burned Diiblin and 
harried the Leinster clan the Hui Cennselaig. But the effects of Brian’s 
revolution were permanent; the prescriptive rights of the Hui Neill were dis- 
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puted, and after Clontarf, until the coining of the Normans, the history of Ire- 
land consisted of a struggle for ascendency between the O'Briens of Munster, 
the O'Neills of Ulster, and the O'Connors of Connaught. The power of the 
western Scamlinavians was broken at Clontarf; no new invasion took place, 
chiefly no doubt because of their conversion to Christianity. They continued 
to hold their strongholds on the coasts, and occasional conflicts took place 
between them and their neighbours. Gradually, however, they assumed the 
position of native tribes; but, owing to the distinction of language, they did 
not readily fuse wdth the Goedel, though intermarriages were frequent. They 
fused much more readily with th(‘ Normans and English, not so much from 
any affinity of language, as from their civic life and commercial spirit being 
alike. The next generation saiv Christianity the recognised faith of the 
Daiio-Irish, who founded bishojirics, at first in connection with the church in 
Norway, but wholly unconnecti'd ivith the Irish clan-bishops until a short 
time befoni the Anglo-Norman invasion. 

The death of Malachy II, the last over-king acknowledged by the whole 
country, afforded an oiijiortunity for an able and ambitious man to subdue 
Ireland, establish a strong central government, break up the tribal system, 
and assist the gradual fusion of factions into a homogeneous nation. Such 
a man did not, howeviu’, arise; those who afterwards claimed to be over- 
king lacked Uh‘ (jualitic's of foundiTs of strong dynasties, and, though some- 
times acknow'ledgc'd by the* grc'ater ])art of the country, were never accepted 
as the legitimate ruh'is of the whole of Ireland. lOven the Scandinavian 
towns of Irelaiul ci'ased to co-operate as one peojde. Their native chiets 
were sometimes expi'lled and r(‘placed by Irish ones, and the fusion of the 
tw'o races went rapidly on.^' 

Donnehad, the son of Brian Boruma, W'as never able to establish his claim 
to over-lordshij), and after his overthrow^ by his nephew’ Turlough O’Brien and 
Dermot, king of Leinster, went on a pilgrimage to Konie where he dii'd. 
Turlough and his son Murtough after him became king of Munster. Tlu‘ 
reign of the latter was marked by bitter wairfare lasting over a quarter of a 
century with Domnall O’Loughliii, king of Ulster. “ 

After the death of Murtough (1119) the powTr of the O'Briens w’as for a 
time broken by Turlougli (T()rdell)ach) O’Connor, king of Connaught, and a 
pretender to the over-kingship — a man whom no tie or obligation bound. 
Concliobar (Connor) O’Brien, grandson of Murtough, succeeded however in 
di'fcating O’Coniior; imd his bi'other Turlough, wdio succeeded him, carried on 
the w’ar until the whole country was reiluced to that state so graphically 
described by the Four Masteis'* as ^‘a trembling sod." In the midst of this 
almost continuous war and devastation morals became relaxed, and the practice 
of ri'ligion almost ceased. The church property had passed into the hands of 
the lay successors, and no j)rovision w’as made for the service of the churches, 
most of wdiich w'ere in ruins. 

A true reforiiKT, howi'ver, appean'd in St. Malachy, who was appointed 
legate by Innocent II. Through liis exertions a great synod was held at Kells 
under Cardinal Paparo (Malachy having died at Clairvaux in 1148) in 1152, at 
which true diocesan jurisdiction w’as established, Dublin being brought into 
connection wdth the Irish church, and raised to the rank of an archiepiscopal 
city ; another archbishopric was founded at Tuam, to the great discontent of 
the northern and southern parties rejjresenting “Cond’s Half" and ^‘Mugs 
Half" in the church — the cardinal, as j)apal legate, having broufjht the palliums 
for the four archbishops. Tithes w’orc also ordained to be levied for the sup- 
port of the clergy, and many reforms decreed. Many churches and iiionas- 
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t€ries were built, and great advance took place in architecture and artistic 
metal work, which were not mere imitations of foreign art, but the true out- 
come of the earlier period of Celtic art. 

Between 1148 and 1150 Murtough O’Loughlin was acknowledged as over- 
king in three out of the four provinces. Turlough O’Brien, however, renowned 
the struggle between the north and south, but after he had received the hom- 
age of the Dano-Irish of Dublin a truce w'as arranged between tlie rivals. In 
1151 the Munster king was deposed by his brother Tadg, who w as supported 
by Turlough O’Connor, king of Connaught, with the assistance of Dermot 
MacMurrough (Diarmait MacMurchada). O’Louglilin took uj) the cause 
of his former rival, but w’as defeated by O’Connor. The latter died in 1156 
after a long reign, and O’Loughlin remained undisputed over-king Iluadri 
(Roderick) O’Connor suceeed(‘d his father Turlough, and signalised the be- 
ginning of his reign by blinding one brother and imfirisoning two others. 
.Murtough O’Loughlin, having blinded the chii'f of Dal-Araide — a savage 
mode of mutilation very much in bullion at the time — a league w'as formed 
against him, and he was deb'ated and slain, wduTeupon Roderick claimed to 
be over-king, and, there Ixdng no serious ojijiosition. he w^as inaugurated with 
great, pomp at Dublin, wdiich already began to have considerable weight in 
Irish affairs, and had now' for the first tinu* assumed somewhat of the charac- 
ter of a metropolis. 

D(‘rniot MacMurrough was botli by descent and jiosition much mixed up 
\Njili foreigners, and generally in a state of latent if not o])en hostility with 
the over-kings of the Hui Neill and Dal-Cais dynasties. He was a tyrant, and 
a man of bad character. In 1152 Tigernan O’Rourke, jirince of Brefm, had 
been dispossessed of his territory by Turlough O’C’onnor, aided by Dermot, 
and the latter is accused of also carrying off Derbfoigaill (Dervorgilla), 
O’Rourke’s wife. It is probable, however, that the latter event has been 
entirely misrepresented, and that the lady had m(M-(‘ly throwm herself, in 
accordance W'ith Irish law, u])on the jirotection of the Lc'in.'^tei king. ^ How- 
ever this may have been, the acce.ssion of Ibiderick to the chief kingsliip 
warned Dermot of his danger; and accordingly, on k'arning that O’Rourke 
was leading an army against him with the .support of the ov(T-king, he burned 
his castle of herns, and WTiit to Henry II to ask his assistance. The results 
which follow'cd will lie told pr(\sently, but here we may point out that 
many Irish princes before Dermot hacl sought the aid of fonngners, and that 
at that time, and especially in a tribal society, this was not regarded in the 
same light as in moclern times. 

rOLITICAL AND SOCIAL STATE OF IRELAND IN THE EARLY MIDDLE AGES 

To complete our account of pre-Nonnaii Ireland, w'c shall give here a 
brief account of the social life of the Irish at the end of the eighth and begin- 
ning of the ninth century, which indeed substantially represents the state of 
things during the w'hole period from the seventh to the twelfth century. 

In the Middle Ages there were considerable forests in Ireland encompassing 
broad expanses of upland pastures and marshy meadow's, unbroken up to the 
seventh century by ditch or dyke. There were no cities or large towms at the 
of the rivers; no stone bridges spanned the latter; stei)ping stones 
fV, V bridges at the fords or shallows offered the only mode of crossing 
the broadest rivers and connecting the unpaved roads or bridle paths w'hich 
cros^,d the country over hill and dale. The forests abounded in game— the 
red deer and wild boar w^ere common; and w'olves ravaged the flocks, for the 
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most part unprotected by fences even in comparatively later times. Scattered 
over the coimtry were numerous small hamlets, composed mainly of wicker 
cabins. Here and there wore some large hamlets or \dllages that had grown 
up about groups of houses surrounded by an earthen mound or rampart. 
Sometimes the rampart was double, with a deep ditch between. The simple 
rampart and ditch enclosed a cattle-yard and the groups of houses of the 
owners, for every room was a separate house. 

The enclosed house's belonged to the freemen called airig (sing., aire). 
The sizes of the houses and of tlic enclosing mound and ditch marked the 
rank ftliat is, the weal! IT) of the aire. If Ins wealth consisted of chattels only, 
he was a ho-aire, or cow-aire. When he jiossessed ancestral land, which was 
no doubt one of the conserpK'nces of the Scotic conquest, ho was a flaith or 
lord, and was entitled to h't Ins lands for grazing, to have a hamlet in which 
lived labourers, and to keej) slavi's. The larger fort with two or more ditches 
and ramparts was a dun, wlu'rc the chieftain or ri lived, and kept his hostages 
if he had subreguli. Tlu' houses of all classes wer^ of wood, chiefly wattles 
and wicker-work enclosing clay, and cylindrical in shaiie, with conical roofs 
thatched with rushes. The oratories were of the same form and rnatei'ial, 
but the larger churclies and kingly baiKpu'ting halls were made of sawn 
boards. Wlu'n Si. Malachy, who li\(‘d m tlu' first half of the twi'lfth century, 
thought of building a stoiK' oratory at Jkmgor, it was deemed a novelty by 
the iieotile. Long ludon' this, howc'vc'i*, stone churches had been built m other 
parts of Indand, and many round towers. 

Here and tlu're in the neighbourhood of the hamlets were patches of corn 
grown upon allotments that were annually exchang(‘ablc among the inhab- 
itants. Around the (liii}ic and ralha thi' cultivation was better, for the corn 
land was the fixed j)ro])erty of the lord, and bc'gan to be enclosed by h'lices 
in the seventh and suect'cding centuries. Oats was the chief corn crop, but 
wheat and barley \\(‘re al.-’o grown — chiefly, however, by the higher classes. 
The onion and the jtarsnij) also w('r(' cullivated, and mark the first stage in 
kitchen gardening, ^\llich, a.s W('ll as b(‘('-k(‘eping, was introducetl by the 
church. Flax ami the dy('-])lant.s w(‘re the chief industrial plants. Portions 
of the pastun* lands Avere reserved a.s meadows. Tillage was rude, the spade 
and fork lieing of wood, although .sometimes shod with iron. There arc native 
names for the diffen'iit jiarts of the jilough, so we may assume that some 
form of that implement Avorked by oxen yokeil together by a simple straight 
yoke Avas in u.se in tlu' vi'iy (‘arly times. Wheeled carts Aven* also knoA\m; the 
wheels were often jirobiibly only .solid disks, though wheels formed of a hub, 
spok(\s, and felloes AV('r(' used for chariots. Tlu' tilled land aaiis manured. 
DroATS of .swine under the charge of swineherds Avandered through the forests: 
some belonged to th(‘ chiefs, others to jlatlia, or lords, and others again to 
village comimiiiitios. The hou.so-fed pig Avas also an important object of 
domestic economy; its fle.sh — fresh, yiickled, or in bacon — Avas much prized. 
Indeed, fresh pork was one of the inducements held out to visitors to Tir 
Taimgire or Elysium. 

Horned cattle constituted the chief AATalth of the country, and were the 
.standard for estimating the worth of anything; for the Irish had no coined 
money, and carried on all commerce by barter. The unit of value was called 
a set fpl. seuti), which appi'ars to mean literally a jewel or precious object of 
any kind. There were seA^ral kinds of seuti, differing somewhat in value. 
The king sot Avas a full-groAvn cow after her third calf; the normal set was 
an average milch cow\ (Jold, sih^T, bronze, tin, clothes, and all other kinds 
of property were estimated in seuti, referred to the milch cow as the standard. 
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Three seuti, that is, three cows, were equal to a cumcd, a word signifying a 
female slave, which reveals an important feature of Irish society to which 
we shall revert. Sheep formed an important element of wealth in some parts 
of the country, and goats were numerous. The old laws draw a distinction 
between the working horse and the riding horse; both kinds appear to have 
been numerous and of good breed. Bee cultivation was carefully attended to, 
the honey being used both for a kind of confectionery and for making metheglin 
or mead. So important a place did b(‘e culture hold in the rural economy of 
the ancient Irish that the laws regarding bees still extant would fill a goodly 
volume. 

The ancient Irish were a pastoral people, and therefore had certain nomadic 
habits. When they had sown their corn, they drove their herds and flocks 
to the mountains, where such existed, and sf)ent the summer tliere, returning 
in autumn to reap their corn and take up their abode in their sheltered 
winter residences. WIktc* the tribe had land on the sea-coast they also appear 
to have migrated thither in summer. The chas(' in thi* summer occupied the 
fn'einen, not only as a source of enjoyment, but also as a, matter of n(‘ceasity, 
for wolves were very iiumerons. For this ])ur])ose they bred dogs of great 
swiftness, strength, and sagacity, which setnii to liave been much admired by 
the Romans. 


HouscJioldp. of the C/nefs nnd Kitnjsi 

We have said that the r('sidcnc(‘s within enclosing ramparts did not consist 
ot one house with s(‘veral a])artments, but ('vi'ry room was a separate house. 
Thus, to take the residence' of an aiie, he had tlu' living house, in which he 
slept as vc'll as took his meals, the woiium’s house, in which siiinmng and 
otli(‘r (loiiK'stic work was carri(‘d on, the kitchen, th(‘ barn, the; calf-house, 
th(‘ })ig-sty, and the sheep-house. In th(‘ residence of chiids and flatha a 
sun-cliambor oi griaiLCDi was also provided for tin* mistress of the house, 
^^llich in the large duine apjiears to have b(*en juit on the rampart, so as to 
escajK' the shadow of the latter. The round hous(‘s were made by forming 
two basket-hko cylinders, oik' within the other, and sejiarated by an annular 
space of about a foot, by inserting upright, yiosts in tlie ground and inter- 
weaving hazel wattles betw'i'en, the annular space being tilled with clay. 
I jKm this cylinder w'as placed a conical caj), thatched with reeds or straw'. 

The early Irish houses had no chiinm'y, the tiro was made in the centre 
of the hou.«e, and tlie smoke made its exit through tin; door or through a hole 
in the roof, as in the corresponding (iaulish and CaTinaii houses. Near the 
tin', fixed in a kiiifl of candlestick, w^as a candle of tallow' or raw' bccsw'ax, 
which gave a lurid, smoky flame; this marked a notable advance upon the 
use of a piece of bog-deal. Around the w’all in the houses of the W'ealthy and 
higher classes were arranged the Ix'dsteads, or rather compartments,- with 
testers and fronts, which were sometimes of carved yew'. The beds were made 
of skin stuffed with feathers. Wooden platters, drinking horns, and vessels 
of yew and bronze were displayed on dressers. Of pottery there was none, 
barge chests and cupboards for holding clothes, meal, and other things were 
placed in convenient places. In the halls of the kings, of whom there were 
several grades, the position of each person’s bed and scat, and the joint of 
meat which he was entitled to receive from the distributor were regulated 
according to a rigid rule of precedence. The arms and horse trappings of the 
master of the house were also displayed on the walls : and in the king’s house 
each person who had a seat in it had his shield suspended over him. 
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Every king had hostages for the fealty of his vassals, who sat unarmed in 
the hall, and those who had become forfeited by a breach of treaty or alle- 
giance were f)laccd along the wall in fetters. The position of a hostage in 
ancient times was .'it best unpleasant, but when those who gave him in hostage- 
ship broke their engagements his lot was truly a hard one; he was fettered 
and his life was forh'ited. There were places in the king’s hall for the judge, 
the fiH or poet, the har})er, the various craftsmen, the juggler, and fool. The 
king had Ins bodygnanl of four men always around him; these were freed 
men whom the king had delivered from slavery inherited from birth, or to 
wliicli they h.ad be(‘n eondi'inned for crime or debt, for an insolvent debtor 
became in Ireland, as in Rome and, indeed, in most ancient societies, the 
property of his creditor. ]n an age of ])erpetiial warfare and violence, the 
gratitude of a slave was esteemed a greater safeguard than e^'en the ties of 
blood — a fact whicli suggests some curious ridlections concerning the origin 
ol offices at the courts of kings. 

There were also numerous attendants about a king’s house and a lord’s 
house; these were a v(Ty miscellaneous body, among them w(‘re many Saxon 
slaves and the de.scendants of former slavi's, for after the ci'ssation of the 
Irish incursions a ri'gular slave tradii gnnv up, which was only abolished by 
the action of the church not long before the Norman inv.asion. These attend- 
ants Rle])t on th(‘ ground, in the kitchen, or in caliins outside the fort. It was 
only the higher clash's vho were provided with lieds, and in early times 
not even thes(‘. Tlu' living loom or hall we hav(' been describing also served 
in ])art as a kitchen, for joints were roasted at the fire in winter, the souj) 
boiler was suspcndcHl over it, th(‘ brewing vat was in it. The house w(‘ have 
called the kilclK'ii vas rather a room for grinding meal in hand-mills, a work 
done by females fvlio were slaves in the houses of lords and kings), the mak- 
ing of bread, cheese, etc. 


F(h^lcra(jc and Marriage 

The children of the uppcT clas.'^es in Ireland were not reared at home, hut 
were sent to some one else to be fostered. The children of tin* greater kings 
were generally fostcTcd by minor kings, and even by kings of their own rank. 
The ollam fill, or chief iioet, ranked in some resjiects with a tribe king, wait 
his sons to be fostered by the king of his own territory. The fosterage might 
be done for fnendshij) or for some special advantage, but it was generally a 
matter of jirofil, aiui there are numerous laws extant fixing the cost, and 
regulating the food and dress of the foster child according to his rank. It 
was customary to educate togellier a number of youths of very different 
ranks, and tlu' laws laid down regulations for the clothing, food, and other 
expenses of each grad('. In like manner a number of maiilcns were fostered 
together, thos(“ of inferior rank serving as companions for the daughter of a 
king. The cost of tlu* fostc'rage of boys seems to have been borne by the 
mother’s jiroperty, that of the daugliters by the father’s. The tics created 
by fosterage were nearly as close and as binding on the children as those of 
blood. Fosterage was aiijiarently the consequence of the marriage customs. 

It has been stated above that pagan marriage customs survived the intro- 
duction of Christianity. Of this there is ample evidence. As among all tribal 
communities, the wealth of the contracting parties constituted the primary 
element of a legitimate marriage. The bride and bridegroom should be pro- 
vided with a joint fortune proportionate to their rank. Wlicn the bride and 
bridegroom were of equal rank, and the sept of each contributed an equal 
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share to the marriage portion, the marriage was legal in the full sense, and 
the wife was a wife of equal rank. If the bride wore noble and the bride- 
CTOom not, the former had to contribute one-third of the marriage portion to 
Fulfil the condition of equality. If the bridegroom was the son of a fiaith, 
and the bride the daughter of a cowaire, the former contributed one- third 
and the latter two-thirds. In this Jcind of marriage the husband and wife 
had equal rights over the joint property. The wife of equal rank was the chief 
wife in pagan times, and where the conditions were not fulfilled the woman 
occupied an inferior position, and might have another w'oman placed over 
her as principal wife. The church endeavoured to make the wife of a first 
marriage, that is, the wife according to canon law, the only true wife accord- 
ing to Irish law, but in this it is clear it did not at once succecid. 

Tlio struggle betweem the marriage laws of tlu' church and the ancient 
customs is curiously illustratetl by the continuance of what, according to 
canon and feudal law, was concubinage, as a recognised condition of things 
according to Irish law. These marriages may be called contract marriages, 
and were of various kinds, depending mainly on questions of property, and 
were entered into with the cognizance of the man’s chief wife and of his sept. 
When a w’oinan had sons her position was gn^atly alti'red, and her position 
did not materially differ in some respects from that of a chief wife. As the 
tie of the sept W’as blood, all the acknow'ledged chihlnm of a man, wdiethcr 
legitimate or ilk'gitimatc* according to canon and feudal huv, belonged equally 
to his sept. Even adulterine bastardy w’as no bar to a man becoming chief 
or ri of his iuaih, or tribe, as w\as showm in tlie case of Hugh O’Neill, earl of 
Tyrone. As all the children of a chief of housi'hold, of whatever rank, had 
equal rights in the sept, notwithstanding the efforts of th(' church to restrict 
those rights to the children of marriages according to canon law', it w^as neces- 
sary to commit their rearing and education to some one outside their owm 
se})t; hence the system of fosterage, wiiicli at one time prevailed in all Aryan 
coininunities, as did also, no doubt, the wiiole of the Irish marriage customs, 
which are a survival in a singularly comjieb' and arcliaic form of customs 
which had died out elsewhere under the intlufmce of Roman and canon hnv. 

The food of the ancient Irish w’as very sim])le, and tluir table service 
equally so. The former consisted mainly of cakes of oaten bread, cheese, 
curds, milk, butter, and the flesh of all the domestic animals fn'sh and salted. 
In the eighth century at all events wheat and l)arley meal were also used by 
the better classes. The legendary food of the Land of Promise consisted of 
fresh pork, new milk, and ale. Of course fish, especially the salmon, and 
game are also to be added to the list. The o])sonia were very limited — onions 
and w'atercresses. The food of the monks w'as chiefly oaten bread, milk, and 
curd-cheese. The chief drink w^as ale, the right to brew' it. being apparently 
confined to flatha (nobility), as was the case in many parts of (lermany down 
to the end of the Middle Ages. It seems to have been expected that a fiaith 
should be generous to his vassals, retainers, and all those aliout him; the 
word for open-handedness in Irish, ffaitheainhuil, is derived from his name; 
an aphorism fixes the time at w^hich ho w'as expected to be bountiful, “for 
he is not a lawful fiaith who docs not distribute ale on a Sunday.” All the 
business of the sept and tribe was conducted in the ale-house, or cuirmtech, 
^ the chief men of the tribe were called its props — sahaid cuirmtigi. The 
11 ^ ^^^i^ted poems, and songs were sung to the music of a kind of harp, 
called a cruot, or of a bowed instrument called a timpan; stories w'erc also 
told, and the guests of the ale-house w'ere content to hear the same story 
over and over again. The ollam fili, who only told his story to kings, was, 
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however, expected to know more than seven times fifty great and small 
stories. The amusements were also varied by the jokes of the fool and the 
tricks of the juggler, as in the baronial halls of the Normans at a later period. 

Drcftfi 

The dress of the upper classes was similar to that of a Scottish Highlander 
before it degenerated into the later conventional garb of a Highland regiment. 
It consisted first of tin* Inin, a kind of loose shirt generally of woollen cloth 
(but linen ones are mc'ntioned), r(*aching a little below the knees of men, and 
forming what is now calk'd the kilt. This garment was of different colours, 
some b('ing syiotted, checkered, and variegated, each tribe or clan having 
apjjan'iilly sjiecial colours. It would also seem that the number of colours 
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in the dress indicated the rank of the wearer. The lenna of kings and the 
wealthy flat ha were einliroideied, furnished AMth borders, and even fnnge of 
gold is mentioned. Over tlu' k'iiii came the inar, a kind of closely fitting tunic 
reaching to the hijis, and bound around the waist by the crisa, a girdle or 
scarf often of some rich colour, ('specially purple, and frecpic'iitly, in the case 
of tlie men’s, the gift of a woman. The inar or jacket apjx'ars to have been 
open at the breast so as to show off the ('inbroidery of the knin. Ov(T the left 
shoulder, and fastc'iied with a brooch, hung the brat, a shawl or plaid like the 
modern Scottish one. This gariiient replaced th(' skin or fur of a wild beast 
of earlier times, and the brooch the thorn with which it was fastened. The 
broochc's wc're often of beautiful workmanvship, as is shown by the numerous 
examples exhibiting endless variety of design which are now preserved in 
museums. 

Tlie legs wore bare or covered wdth a kind of hogging or hose fastened by 
thongs; the feet were entin'ly naked or encased in shoes of raw-hid(‘, also 
fastened with thongs. The only difference between the dress of men and 
women was that tlui k'nii of the latter reached nearly to the ankles and formed 
a petticoat instead of a kilt. The fn'emen wore their hair long, and prided 
themselves on its curling into ringlets. They sometimes confined it at the 
back of the head in a conical spiral of bronze, silver, or gold. The women 
also w'ore their hair long, and braided it into tresses, which they confined with 
a pin. The beard was worn long, and wjis carefully cultivated, being often 
plaited into tre.§ses. The men as well as* women, like all ancient and semi- 
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barbarous people, were fond of ornaments. They tattooed fig^ures with woad 
on their bodies like the Britons and Piets. They covered their fingers with 
rings, their arms with bracelets; they wore tonjues or twisted rings of gold 
about the neck. The richer and more powerful kings wore a similar torque 
about the waist, and a golden mind or diadem on state occasions. Every 
woman of rank wore fing(ir rings, bracelets, earrings, and a lann or crescent- 
shaped blade of gold on the front of the head, from which hung behind a veil. 
The queens also wore a gohh'ii mind or diadem on state occasions. 

The mind was so attached to a veil or some kind of headdress that it seems 
to have fonned a complete covering for the head. Ladies also had carved 
combs and ornamental workboxes; th('y used oil for the hair, and dyed 
tlieir eyelashes black with the juice of a berry, and their nails crimson with a 
dye like archil. The kmii or kilt seems to have Ix'fMi tlie garl) of fre(‘men only; 
the men of the servile classes wore hracca', or tight-fitting brci'clu'S, n'aching 
to near the ankk'S, the ujiper part of the body Ix'ing (‘ither left altogether 
naked, or covered by a short chjak without sleeves. In wint(T all classes 
a])pear to have worn a long coat or cloak with a rnchull or hood. Oiats or 
cloaks of this kind made of a brown fri(‘Z(‘wen‘ n'gaided in the sevemth and 
eighth centuries as p(‘culiarly Irish, owing, no doulit, to the great number of 
missionaries and scholars from Ireland who wamuaed (WTr Europe clothed 
in such long cloaks, wdth a book w’allet and a kind of leatluT bottle slung on 
their shoulders, and a thick, knotted staff in the hand. It is from tliem the 
beiK'dictine monks borrow’ed llu* diess w'hicb has since b('come the cliaracter- 
istic habit of religious orders. The name cowl in I'higlish, and all the cognate 
forms in other languag(*s, are, no doubt, from th(‘ (bullish wxml corresponding 
to the Irish coclmll. The tw’o lrishm(*n wdio accompanuMl th(‘ Icelander, 
Thorfinn Karlsefiiisson, in b.is voyage from (lu'enland when he discovered 
America in the ninth century, w’on* coats wdiich are called by the same name 
which the Northmen gave th(‘ monk’s cowd. 

The princijial w’C'aiion of the Irish solda'rs was a pike or lance w'itli a very 
long handle; some w’ere also armed w'itli a short sw’ord suspended by a belt 
across the shoulder, and a shield. It is probalile that bronze' lance-heads and 
swords wTre used dowm to early (’liristian times, and (wen later, though the 
u-^c (jf iron weapons must. hav(' Ix'cn known from the piadod of the Scotic in- 
\asions of Britain. The shields W’ere of tw'o kinds: one a light round or 
slightly oval w^ooden target covtTed woth hide, and in earlier times in the 
case of rich warriors a bronze disk wdth numerous bosses, backed with w^ood; 
and the other the i^claih or oblong bulgeil shield of wicker work covered with 
hide. Some carried stone hammers or wor axes, and in the ninth and suc- 
ceeding centuries an iron one, the use of which w'as h'arned from the North- 
men. War-hats, cuirasses, and other defensive armour wore very little if at 
all used before the Danish w\ars. In Irish h'gcmdary tales some of the heroes 
arc equipped in leather cuirasses, and wear crested helmets and' war-hats, 
but these arc no doubt interpolations in the narrative of later times. 

Landholding 

The tuaih or territory of a ri or king was dhdded among the septs. The 
lands of a sept (fine) consisted of the estates in severalty of the lords (flatha), 
and of the ferand dnihaig or common lands of the sept. The dwellers on each 
ja these kinds of land differed materially from each other. On the former 
^ population of slaves, horse boys, and mercenaries cornposed 

broken men of other clans, many of whom were fugitives from justice 
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(macca baw, literally “sons of death ^’)> etc., possessing no rights either in the 
sept or tribe, and entirely dependent on the bounty of the lord, and conse- 
quently living about his fortified residence. The poorer servile classes, or 
cottiers, wood-cutters, swineherds, etc., who had right of domicile (acquired 
after three generations), lived here and there in small hamlets on the moun- 
tains and poorer lands of the estate. The good lands w'erc let to a class of 
tenants called juidirs, of whom there were several kinds, some grazing the 
land with their own cattle, others receiving both land and cattle from the lord. 
Fuidirs had no rights in the elan or sept; some were true serfs, others ten- 
ants-at-will ; they lived in scattered homestc'ads like the farmers of the jires- 
ent time. The lord was responsible before the law for the acts of all the ser- 
vile classes on his estates, both newcomers and i<enchleiihe, i.c., descendants 
of fuidirs, slaves, etc., who.se families had lived on tlu* estate during the time 
of three lords, lie paid tli('ir blood-fine.‘<, etc., and n'ceived compensation 
for tlu'ir slaughter, maiming, or plunder. The fuidirs W('re the chief source 
of a lord’s wealth, and he was consejpiently always anxious to increase them. 

As every man in a fine or se])t had a liglit to build a hfiu.se on the fcratid 
duthaig or common land, the size of the liou.<(‘ and extent ot land which might 
be permanently (‘iiclo.^ed as a yard or knvn di'iiending ujion tlu' rank of the 
man, that is, uiion his wealtli, the clam-iiKai occupKal chiefly i.^(»lated home- 
steads and cabins; .some of the latter being occasionally grouped in hamlets. 
Clansmen who ])os,s('.'^s(‘d twenty-one cow's and ujiwards weie (nri(j (.Miig. 
aire), or as we should say had the franchi.^e, and might fulfil the functions 
of bail, witness, (dc, AVlK'n an aire died liis family did not always divide 
the inheritance, but fornu'd “a joint and un(li\ided family ” the head of wdiich 
w'as an aire, and thus kejit uj) tli(‘ lankof the lamily. Three or four })oorclan.s- 
mon might combiiu' tludr j^roperty and agi(‘(‘ to form a“joint family,’' one of 
whom as the head w’^aild b(' an ain'. In con.‘<e(|uence of this organisation the 
homesteads of airig included several families — those of his brothers, sons, 
etc. A rich ho-mre fcow-fiire, ie , an aire w’hosc w'ealtli consisted in cattle) 
was allotted a certain iiortion of the common land m consideration of af- 
fording hospitality to tra\(‘llers entitled to frei' (piartiTs from tl ^ clan; ho 
was called a hriwju fgen. hrwujad) or hrvigjcr, that is, man of the hrog or Inirg. 
Il(' acted a.s a kind of rural magistrate, and the mi'etings of a clan for the 
eh'clion of the ri took jilace at his housi' or brog The stock of a bo-aire was 
jiartly his own and ])artly the gift of the chief. ]0v(‘ry man was bound to 
accept stock from the chii'f proportionate to his rank; in return he was obliged 
to pay a certain customary tribute ihen (igi, hou.se tribute). A man might 
iilso agree to take more stock and pay rent in kind. Such men, whose jiositioii 
W’as, howTver, thereby much altered, wTre called hiaiharhs (from hind, food). 
A man might wdtli the consent of his sept ('liter into a similar contract with 
the flaith of another sejit, so that the biatliachs or victuallers included also 
some of those calk'd fuidirs. A lord might rec(‘ive his biad or food at his own 
resilience, or go to the house of his biathach accompanied by a retinue and 
eat it there, or send his mercenaru's, horses, dogs, etc , there, to be supported, 
which w'as the usual w’ay. The biatliachs were consequently liable to suffer 
great oppression. 


Learned Projesstovf^; die Assemblies 

The professions accounted noble, such as those of ecna (wisdom), which 
included law and medicine, and filidcchi or divination, w'hich in Christian 
times was that of the bards or rhymesters, formed a number of schools each 
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under an ollam or doctor, who was provided w'ith meiisal land for the support 
of himself and his scholars. He was also entitled to free quarters for himself 
and a retinue, including dogs and horses, so that when he travelled he had a 
kind of ambulatoiy school with him. The ollam hrcthenian or chief of a law 
school was the chief bntJwm (brohon or judge) of his tuath. The Hag or leech 
had also his apprentices, and treated his surgical patients in his own house. 
The harper, the cerd or artist in metals, and the smith were also provided with 
niensal land, and gave their skill and the product of their labour as their 
hes tigi or customary tribute in return for the gifts Ix'stowed by their chief. 

Popular assemblic's, which were held in the open air, were of various 
kinds; thus tlio methel flaiha was a gathering of the vassals of a lord to reap 
his corn, clear his roads, etc. The fine or sej)t had its special nu'cting, sum- 
inonetl by tlie ain* fine or chief of tlie sept for many i')uri')oses, such as the as- 
sessment of blood-fines due from the sept, and the distribution of those due 
to it. The clan had also its gathering to deliberate on important questions, 
such as peace and war, in which every aire or fully qualified clansman had a 
voi(‘c. The most important of all popular assi'inblies was, however, the 
ocnach or fair, summoned by a king, those summoiK'd by the kings of provinces 
having the character of national assemblies. The oenach had a fourfold 
object: (1) the jiromulgation of laws, and tlie reliearsal of pedigrees upon 
which dei'end(‘d th(‘ succession of the princes; (’2) the recitation of poetry and 
tales, musical contests, exhibition of works of artists in metals, etc., and the 
award of prizes to the ]u-ofessioiial classes; (d) i)C)})ular sjiorls, such as horse- 
lacing. wrestling, etc ; and (t) the barter of all kinds of wan^s. The oenach 
ill pagan times was an (‘ssentially religious hv^tival celebrated in the great 
cemeteries, each clan, and in the minor fairs each sept, holding its assembly 
on the grave mound of tlndr ancestors. Nor did it entirely lose its religious 
character in Christian times, for the oenach oixauxl and closed with religious 
c(‘reni()ni('s. The women and men assem])](Ml in s(‘})arate airecJila or gath- 
erings, and no man durst (‘iitiT the woiiuai’s nircchl under pain of death. 
The brithem (brehon) or judge .seated on a sloin' chair raised above the heads 
of the jieojile delivered his judgment, the suldc recounted the pedigrees of 
the chiefs, the fdid sounded their ])raises and told the diM'ds of the clans in 
verse, the cerda or artists in metal (‘xhibited their work. Foreign traders 
came thither with their wares, wdiich they (‘xchang(*d for native produce, 
especially for the coarse wxiollen faln’ics which (‘V(‘n in the eiglith century 
weie celebrated on the Continent. Fvitv one was expected to api)(‘ar at the 
oenach or fair in his or her liest clotlu's and ornaments, and careful provision 
w’as made by the law to prevent creditors from unjustly w’ithholding ornaments 
pledged wdth them on the occasion of a fair, Crimes committed at an oenach 
or other solemn assembly could not b(‘ eommuled by paynamt of fines. The 
inauguration of a king took place at some sacred place wIkto there w^as an 
ancient tree or grove, the nemet of the elan, the cutting dow'n of which w'as 
the greatest insult a coiuiucror could offer to the coiuiucrcd.^ 

KNOLANT) AND lUKLANl) 

Up to this time almost the only connection betw'oen England and Ireland 
was that of the commerce carried on betw^een some of the opposite ports; 
scarcely any political intercourse had ever taken place between the tw'o 
comitries. Her church, indeed, attached Ireland to the rest of Christendom; 
and some correspondence is still preservTd that passed between her kings 
and prelates and the English archbishops Lanfranc and Anselm, relating 
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chiefly to certain points in wliicli the latter conceived the ecclesiastical dis- 
cipline of the neighbouring island to stand in need of reformation. The bish- 
ops also of the Danish towns in Ireland appear to have been usually conse- 
crated by the archbishop of Canterbury.'^ 

It is related that William Rufus, standing once on the Welsh cliffs, looked 
across the waters towanl Ireland and cried, “Some day I will gather together 
all the ships of my kingdom and make a bridge of them upon which I shall 
cross over to that land and conquer it.” A certain king of Leinster to whom 
the story of the king’s boastful threat was r(‘lated, after listening thought- 
fully to the relation asked (piietly, “After uttering such a mighty threat as 
that (lid this king add ‘if tlie Lord will’?” Jteceiving a negative reply the 
Irishman returiK'd, ‘‘Since he exp('ct.s to accomplish this conquest by his own 
power, and without divine aid, I think I m'od not greatly fear his corning.”" 

Rut almost the single well-authenticated instance of any interference 
by the one nation in the civil affairs of the other since the Norman conquest, 
w’as in the rcLc'llion of Robert de R(‘l(\sme, in the beginning of the reign of 
Henry I, when that nobleman’s lirother, Armil])h dc Montgomery, is said by 
som(‘ of tli(‘ Welsh chroniclers to have passed over to Ireland, and to have 
th(‘re obtaiiK'd fiom King Murtough O’Rrien both su])plies for the war and 
the hand of his daiiglitcT for himsedf. It is said, indecn!^ that both the Con- 
queror and llcairy I had rneditatc'd the subjugation of Ireland; and Malitu'':- 
bury' affirms tliat th(‘ latter lOnglish king had Murtough and his siiecjc'ssors 
so (‘iitirely at his (Unotion that tlu'y wrote nothing but adulation of him, nor 
did anything but vhat lu' onkax'd. 

It woukl a})p(*ar that a jirojc'ct of conquest liad b('cn ('iitertaincd by Henry 
II, from the very coimiKaiceiiK'iit of liis reign. The same yc'ar in which he 
came to the throiu' witnessed tlu* ('kwation to th(‘ popedom of the only Eng- 
lishman that ev(T vor(‘ the tripk* crown — Nicholas Bn^akspeare, who as- 
sumed the name of Adrian IV. Very soon after his coronation Henry sent an 
embassy to Rome, at th(‘ lu'ad of whicli was the l(*arn(‘d John of Salisbury, 
ostensibly to congratulate Adrian on his succession, but really to solicit th(‘ 
new po})e for his sanction to th(‘ scheme of th(‘ conquest of Ircdand Adrian 
granted a bull, in the tiTiiis or to tlie efl(*ct desinnl, and bidore the (md of the 
same year the niattcT was submit t('d liy Henry to a great council of liis barons: 
but the undertaking was opposed by many of those pivsent, and ('specially 
by liis mother, the ('mjin'ss; and in cons(*(pi(‘nce it was for the time given up. 

Henry’s at tend ion vas not recalk'd to the subj(‘ct till many y('ars afh'r. 
Th(‘ course of the story now carries us back again to Ireland, and to another 
of the provincial kings of that country whom we have already mcntionc'd- - 
Dermot MacMurrough, king of L(‘ln^ter. This prince had early signaiLsed 
himself by his sanguinary lerocity, even on a stage where all the actors w('r(‘ 
men of blood. So far back us tlu' year I MO, in order to break the power of 
his nobility, ho had seventeen of the chief of themseizc'd at once, all of whom 
that he did not put to (k'ath hci defirha'd of their eyes. 

His most not('d exploit, howc'ver, was of a diffcTcnt eharach'r. Dervor- 
gilla, a lady of groat beauty, was tlu' wife of Tigernari O’Rourke, the lord of 
Brefni, a district in Leinster, and the old enemy of MacMurrough. The 
sworn foe of her husband, howc'ver, was the object of Ders^orgilla’s guilty 
passion: and at her own suggestion, it is said, wlum her husband was absent on 
a military expedition, the king of Leinster came and carried her off. This 
happened in the year 1153, wlu'n the supreme sovereignty was in the possession 
of Turlough O’Connor. To him O’Rourke applied for the means of avenging 
his WTong, and received from him such effective assistance as to be enabled to 
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recover both his wife and the property she had carried off with her. But 
from this time MacMun-ough and O’Rourke kept up a spiteful contest, with 
alternating fortunes, for many years. So long as Turlough lived, O’Rourke 
had a steady ally in the common sovereign, and the king of Leinster was 
effectually kept in check by their unit-ed power. 

The succeeding reign of O’Loughlin, on the other hand, was, for the whole 
of the ten years that it lasted, a period of triumphant revenge to MacMurrough. 
But the recovery of the supremacy on O’Loughlin’s death, by the house of O’Con- 
nor, at last put an end to the long and bitter strife. A general combination 
was now formed against the king of Leinster; King Roderick, the lord of Brefni, 
and his father-in-law, the prince of Meath, united their force's for the avowed 
purpose of driving him from the kingdom; tliey were joined by many of his 
own subjects, both Irish and Danish, to whom his tyranny liad rendered him 
odious; and O’Rourke put himself at the head of the whole. MacMurrough 
made some effort to defend himself; but finding himself deserted by all, he 
.sought safety in flight, and l(‘ft his kingdom for the present to tlie disposal 
of his conquerors. They set another prince of his own family on the vacant 
throne. 

Meanwhile the deposed and fugitive king had embarked for ICngland, to 
seek the aid of King Ilenrj^, in return for which lu' was ready to acknowledge 
himself the vassal of the l^nglish monarch. On landing at Hrislol, some time 
in the summer of 1107, he found that Henry was nn the Continent, and thither 
he immediately proceeded. Heniy, when he came to him in Acpiitaine, was 
' busied,” says Giraldiis,-^ ‘‘in great and weighty affairs, y('t most courteously 
ho received him and liberally rewarded him. And the king, having at large 
and orderly heard the causes of his exile, and of his rej)air unto him, ho took 
his oath of allegiance and swore him to be his true vassal and subject, and 
(hereupon granted and gave him let ters-pa tent in manner and form as fol- 
loweth: ‘Ilenry, king of I^higland, duke of Normandy and Aijuitainc, and 
carl of Anjou, unto all his subjects, Englishmen, Normans, Scots, and all 
other nations and people being his subjects, sonde th greeting. Whensoever 
these our letters shall come unto you, know ye that we havi‘ ri'ceivi'd Dermot, 
Ijrince of Leinster, into our jirotection, grace*, and favour: wherefore, w^ho- 
soever wdthin our jurisdiction wall aid and hel]) him, our trusty subjf*ct, for 
the recov(‘rv of his land, let him be assured of our favour and license in that 
behalf.” 


THE GERALDINES 

It w'ould scarcely appear, from the tenour of t hese merely permissive letters, 
that Henry looked forw'ard to any result so important as the conciuest of Ire- 
land; the other “great and wx'ighty affairs” had long wdthdrawm his thoughts 
from that project; and embarrassed both by his w^ar with the ]*'rench king, 
and his more serious contest with Becket at home, he w\as at present as little 
as over in a condition to resume the serious consideration of it. Dermot Mac- 
Murrough, however, returned to England, well .satisfied with wdiat he had got. 
“And by his daily journeying,” proceeds Giraldus, “he came at length unto 
the noble town of Bristow Gh’istol), where, because ships and boats did daily 
repair, and come from out of Ireland, he, very desirous to hear of the state of 
his people and country, did, for a time, sojourn and make his abode; and 
'vhilst he was there, he would oftentimes cause the king’s letters to be openly 
rt'ad, and did then offer great entertainment and promised liberal wages to all 
such as would help or serve him ; but it served not.” 
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At length, however, he chanced to meet Richard de Clare, earl of Pem- 
broke, surnamcd Slrongbow, with whom he soon came to an agreement. 
Strongbow, on the promise of the hand of Dermot’s eldest daughter, Eva, and 
the succession to the throne of Leinster, engaged to come over to Ireland, 
with a sufficient military force to effect the deposed king’s restoration, in the 
following spring. A short time after this, Derniot having gone to the town 
of St. Da^id’s, tlierc* made another engagement with two young noblemen, 
Maurice Fitz-Gerald and Rob(Tt Filz-Ste})hen, both sons of the Lady Nesta, 
a daugliter of one of the Welsh princes Ilhys-ap-Tudor, who, after having 
been mistress to Henr}' I, married Gerald, governor of Pembroke Castle, and 
lord of Carew, and finalh’ became wife of Stephen de Marisco or Maurice, 
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constabh' of tlie castle of Cardigan - Fitz-Gerald was her son by liei lirst mar- 
riage, and ]'hlz-Ste})hen by her second. 

To thes(‘ two ludl-biotheis, in consideration of their coming over to him 
with a certain force at th(‘ same time witli Sirongbow, Dermot engaged to 
grant the town of exloid, ^^ith two cantreds (or hundreds) of land adjoining 
in f(‘e for ever. These' arrangements being completed, “Dermot,” continues 
the historian,' “being \\eary of his exiled life and distressed estate, and there- 
fore the more deMrous to draw homevards for the recovery of hi.s own, aiul 
for ^\hich Ik* had so long travelled and sought abroad, he first went to the 
church of St David's to make his ori.sons and [irayers, and then, tie' weatluT 
being fair and wiiul good, he lulventiired tlu' seas about the middle of August, 
and having a merry jiassage, he shortly landed in his ungrateful country; 
and, with a v(tv impatient mind, hazaided himself among and through the 
middle of his (‘iK'inies; and, coming safidy to Ferns, he was very honourably 
received of the clergy there, who after their ability did refresh and succour him. 
But he for a time dissembling his ])rincely estate, continued as a private man 
all that winter following among them ” " It would appear, however, that he 
was rash enough to show himself in arms in the beginning of the year 1169, 

[‘ Giraldus CambreiiHis, tlio liistoiiim of tJio invasion, \vas himself closely related to the 
principal actors in this remarkable drama lie was the sou of Nesta’s daughter Angarclh and 
William do Barri, ancestor of the Irish Barrys J 
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before any of his promised English succours had arrived ; and that the result 
of this premature attempt was, that he was again easily beaten by King 
Roderick and O'Rourke. 

THE COMING OF THE ANGLO-NORMANS 

His allies in England meanwhile did not forget him. Robert Fitz-Stephen 
was the first to set out about the beginning of .May, accompanied with thirty 
gentlemen of his own kindred, sixty men in coats of mail, and three hundred 
])icked archers; they shipped themselves in tlireo small vessels, and sailing 
right across from St. David’s Head, landed at a crec'k now called the Bami, 
about twelve miles to the south of the city of Wexford. Along with them 
also came the paternal uncle of Strongbow, Hervi'y do Monteniarisco or 
Moimtmaurice. On the day following two more vi'ssels arrived at the same 
place, bearing Maurice of Prendergast, “a lusty and a hardy man, born about 
.Milford, in West Wales,” with ten moie gimtleiiK'n and sixty archers. Mac- 
Murrough was not long in hearing of their arrival, on which lie instantly sent 
five hundted men to join them, under his illegilimate son Donald, and “very 
shortly after, he himself also followed with gieai joy and gladness.” 

It was now’ determined to march u[)on IIk^ town of W(‘\fnrd. “When 
they of the town,” jiroceeds the iu\rrativ(‘, “heard thereof, they being a fierce 
and unruly ih‘()J) 1(‘, but j’ct much trii.^'ling to tlK'ir w'onted fortune, came forth 
aboil! tw’o thousand of them, ami wiTe determined to wag(‘ and give' battle.” 
On b(‘holding the imposing armour and array of the English, how’eviT, they 
drew’ back, and, setting the suburbs on fin*, took refuge within the walls of 
tli(‘ town. Jhir that day all the efforts of tin* assailants to effect an entrance 
w'ere vain. The next morning, after the solemn cek'bration of mass, they 
inad(‘ ready to renew the assault tqion the tow’ii; but the bcsiegi'd, s(‘eing this, 
lost heart, and saved them furth(‘r trouhli* by offering to siiiren<l('r. Four 
of the chief inhabitants wi’re gnen u\) to Mai'MuiToiigh as }>ledg(‘s for the 
fidi'lily of their fellow’-citizens; and he, on his jiarl, immediately performed 
his [ironiise to his English friends, by making over to i'ilz-St(‘phen ami Fitz- 
Gerald the tow’ll that had thus fallen into his hands, w’ith Uk* territories there- 
unto adjoining and appertaining To llcrvev of Mountmaurice lu* also gave 
tw’o cantreds, lying along the seaside Ix'tween Wexfoid and Waterford. 

This first exploit was followi'd uj) by an inclusion into tlu* distiict of Os- 
sory, the piince of w’hich had W(‘ll earned tin* enmity of D(*inu)t by having 
some years before seized Ins (‘Idest son and put out his eye-^ Tin* Ossorian.s 
at hist boldly stood their ground, ami as long as they k(‘pl to their bogs and 
w’oods, the invading force, though now iiicK'ased by an aceession from the 
town of W^oxford to about three thousand men, made little iinjiression upon 
them; but at last they w’ere imprudent (*nougb to allow’ th('mselv(‘s to be draw’n 
into the open country, wlu'ii Robert Fitz-St(‘pheii f(‘ll uiiuii them with a body 
of horse, and threw' dow’ii the ill-armed and niijiroti'cti'd multitude, or seat- 
tered them in all directions ; those that w’orc Ihrow'ii to the ground the foot- 
soldiers straight despatched, cutting off their heads w’ith their battle-axes, 
ihree hundred bleeding heads w’on' laid at the f(‘et of Derinot, “w’ho, turn- 
ing every of them, one by one, to know' them, did then for joy hold up) both 
Vf with a loud voice thanked God most highly. Among these there 

whom especially and above all the rest he mortally hated; 
and he, taking upi that by the hair and ear.s, w’ith his teeth most horribly and 
cruelly bit away his nose and lips! ” After this disaster the p)eople of Ossory 
made no further resistance; they suffered their invaders to march across the 
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whole breadth of their country, murdering, spoiling, bummg, and laying 
waste wherever they passed. 

All this had taken place before anything was heard of MacMurrough’s 
old enemies. King Roderick and O’Rourke, whom surprise and alarm seem 
to have deprived at first of the power of action. But news w^as now brought 
that the monarch w^as levying an army, and that the princes and nobility of 
the land were, at his call, about to meet in a great council at the ancient royal 
seat of Tara, in Meath. On receiving this intelligence, Dermot and his English 
friends, withdrawing from Ossory, took up a position of great natural strength 
in the midst of the hills and ))ogs in the neighbourliood of Ferns. Their 
small force was sjjeedily surrounded by the numerous army of Fung Roderick, 
and it would seem that if tliey could not have been attacked in tlieir strong- 
hold, they might hav(' been starved into a surrender, at no great exix'iise of 
patience, liut, notwithstanding the inferiority of tlu'ir numbers, Roderick 
appears to liave been a good di'al more afraid oi them than they were of him; 
disunion had broki'n out in the council, which, after assembling at Tara, had 
adjourned to Dublin: and the Irish king had probably reason to fear that, 
if he could not bring the atf.an to a sjieedy termination, ho would soon be left 
in no coiulition to keep the held at all. 

In thi' fueling he attem})t('d, by jiresonts and promises, to seduce Fitz- 
Stephen . failing m that, he next tried to jiersuade MacMiirrough to conic 
over aim make common cause with his countryimm against the foreigners, 
at last, when there ’s\as naison to apprehend that tlu' enemy, encouraged 
by these manifestations of timidity, were about to come out and attack 
him he actually ‘^(uit messengers to sik* for peace; on wliieh, after some 
negotiations, it vas agreed that MaeMurrough should b(‘ reinstall'd in his 
kingdom. 

It d(K\s not a))p('ar vhat t(‘rms MaeMurrough ])rofessed to make in his 
treaty for his Englisli allies It is aflirmed that it was agiei'd between him 
and Rodimiek tliat he sliould simd them all lu/iiu' as soon as he hail ri'stoicd 
his kingdom to (»rder, and in the mean time slionld jirocun' no nioie of thi'in 
to come over B it otlu'r forei's w<*re already on their v/ay from JCngland, and 
those in Ireland looked to riMiiam there. Tins was soon jirovi'd by the .arrival 
at Wexford of two more ships, bunging ovia* Maurice Fitz-derald, vitli .an 
additional foiei' of ten gi'iilhanen, thirty horsemen, and alioiit one luindrcd 
arclicis and foot soldua- On ii'ceiving this accession of strength, MaeMur- 
rough immediately east his roei'iit engagements and oaths to the winds. His 
first movianimt with his new auxiliaries was against the city of Dublin, which 
had not fully returned to its Mibmission; he soon compelUal the citizens to 
sue for peaei', to svear fealty to him, and to give hostages. He then sent a 
party of his hhiglish friends to as^i^t his son-in-law, the prince of lamerick, 
whos(‘ teriitory liad been attacked by King Roderick. The royal forces 
were speedily defeated. 


STROXOBOW^ 

From this time MaeMurrough and the English adventurers seem to have 
raised their hopi's to nothing short of the coiKpiest of the whole country. 
By their advice ho des})atch('d messengers to England to urge the carl of 
Pembroke to come over with his force immediately. All Leinster, he said, 
was completely reduced, and thon^ could be no doubt that the earl’s presence 
with the force he had engaged to bring with him would soon add the other 
provinces to that conquest. 
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Strongbow ^ deemed it prudent, before he took any decided step, to in- 
form King Henry of the proposal, and obtain the royal sanction to comply 
with it. Henry, with his usual deep policy, would only answer his request 
evasively; but the earl ventured to understand him in a favourable sense, 
and returned home with his mind made up for the venture. As soon as the 
winter was over he sent to Ireland, as the first portion of his force, ten gen- 
tlemen and seventy archers, under the command of his relation, llaymond 
Fitz-William, surnamed, from his corpulency, le (has, afterwards altered into 
the Anglo-Irish name of Grace. Pie and his company landed at a rock about 
four miles east from the city of Waterford, in the beginning of May, 1170. 

They had scarcely time to cast a trench and to build themselves a tem- 
porary fort of turf and twigs, when they were attacked by a body of three 
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thousand of the people of Waterford; but this mob were scattered with fright- 
ful slaughttT. Five hundred (jf them were cut down in the i>ursuit; and then, 
as (hraUlus asserts, the “victors, being weary witli killing, cast a great num- 
ber ol those wliom they had taken f)risoners headlong from the* rocks into the 
seas, and so drowmed tlieni.'' 

The earl of Pembroke did not set sail till the beginning of September. 
Ho then embarked at Milford Haven, -with a force of two luindred gentlemen, 
and one thousand lighting men, and on the vigil of St Baitliolornow landed 
in tlie neiglibourhood of tla^ city of Waterford, wliich still remained unre- 
duced. On the following day Haymond le Gros came with great joy to wcl- 
coiiK' him, attended by forty of liis conqiany. “And on thi' morrow, upon 
St. Bartholomew’s Day, being Tuesday, they dis])lay(Ml their baniKus, and in 
good array they marched to the walls of the city, being fully bent and dc- 
terniiiK'd to give the assault.’' 

The citizens, liowever, defended themselves with great spirit; and the 
assailants w'cre twdee driven back from the walls. But Hayinond, who, by 
tlio consent of all, had been aj^pointed to the command, now “having espied 
a little house of timber, standing half upon posts without the walls, called his 
men together, and encouraged them to give a new assault at that place; and 

now^' minute picture of Strongbow. “ The oountenanco of the rc- 
courtfrt he tells us, “ was feminine and his voice was thin, he was gentle and 

Was manners; what he could not gain by force he gained by address; in peace he 

in btttti » obey than command ; when not in battle was more a soldier than a general, 

took nn ^ general than a soldier; always took his companions into counst‘1 and undcr- 

and nf without their advice; in action was the sure rallying point of his troops; 

thrown constancy in cither fortune or war, neither to be disturbed by adversity nor 

"wn Off his balance by success.”] 
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having hewed down the posts whereupon the house stood, the same fell down, 
together with a piece of the town wall; and then, a way being thus opened, 
they entered into the city, and killed the people in the streets without pity or 
mercy, leaving them lying in great heaps; and thus, with bloody hands, they 
obtained a bloody victory.” MacMurrough arrived along with Fitz-Gerald 
and Fitz-Stephen while the work of ])lunder and carnage was still proceeding; 
and it was in the midst of the desolation which followed the sacking of the 
miserable city that, in fulfilment of his compact with Strongbow, the mar- 
riage ceremony was solemnised between his daughter Eva and that nobleman. 

Immediately after this they again spread their banners, and set out on 
their march for Dublin. The inhabitants of that city, wdio w'cre mostly of 
Danish race, had taken the precaution of stationing troops at different points 
along the common road from '\\'alerford; but Dermot led his followers by 
another w^ay among the mountains, and, to the consternation of the citizens, 
made his app(‘arance bc^fore the walls ere they were aw^are that he had loft 
Waterford. A iiegotiatioii w’as attempted, but, w’hile it w^as still going on, 
Raymond and his friend, Miles oi Milo de Cogan, “more willing to purclia.'^i' 
honour in the w’ais than gain it in jieace, w'lth a comjiany of lusty young 
gentlemen, suddf'iily ran to tin* w'alls, and, giving lh(‘ assault, brake in, (ai- 
tered the city, and obtained the victory, making no small slaughter of their 
enemies.” 

Leaving Dublin in cliaige of Milo de Cogan, Strongbow’ next proceeded, 
on the instigation of Dermot, to invade the district of Meath, anciently coii- 
siderf'd the fifth province of Irdand, and sid apart as the jieculiar terntoiy 
of the supreme sovereign, luit wdiich King Roderick had lately made over to 
his friend O’Roiuki*. The Anglo-Norman chief, although he seems to have 
met w'ith no resistance' from tlu' inhabitants, now' laid it w'aste from one ('iid 
to the other. M’liik' all this was going on, the only effort in behalf of his crow'n 
or his country that Roderick is reconk'd to have made W’as the sending a 
rhetorical message to MacAIurroiigh, commanding him to return to his al- 
legiance and dismiss his foreign allies, if he did not wisli that the life (;f Ins son, 
wdiom he had left in jilodge. should be saci diced. To this threat MacMur- 
rough at onc(! ri'jjlied that he ii('V(*r w'ould desist from his enteriirise until 
h{' had not only subdued all Connaught, but won to himself the monarchy of 
all Ireland. Infuriated by tins didiance, the other savage instantly gave 
orders to cut off MacMurrougli’s son’s head. 

But HOW' the adv('ntur('rs w'ere struck on a sudden with no little perplexity 
by the ariival of a proclamation fiom King Ilemy, juohibiting the passing 
of any inore shi[)s from any jiort in lOngland to Ireland, and commanding all 
his subjects now' in the latter country to return from thence before Easter, 
on ])ain of forfeiting all their laiuls and being forever banished from the 
realm. A consultation Ix'ing held in this emergency, it was resolved that 
Raymond li' Gios should lie (h'spatclu'd to the king, wdio w'as in Aquitaine, 
with letters from Strongbow' reminding Henry that lie had taken up the cause 
of Dermot MacMurrough (as he coneeived) w'ith the royal permission; and 
acknowledging for himself and his com])aiiion& that whatever they had ac- 
quired in Ireland, eitlu'r by gift or otherwise, they considered not their ow'n, 
but as hold for him llieir liege lord, and as being at his absolute disposal. The 
immediate effc'ct of the ])roclamatioii w'as to deal a heavy blow at their cause, 
by the discouragoinont it spread among their adherents, and by cutting off 
the supplies both of men and victuals they had counted upon receiving from 
England. 

Things W'ere in this state when a new enemy suddenly appeared — a body of 
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Danes and Norwegians brought to attack the city of Dublin by its fonner 
Danish ruler, who had made his escape when it was lately taken, and had l^‘en 
actively employed ever since in preparing and fitting out this armament. 
They came in sixty sliips, and as soon as they had landed proceeded to the 
assault. “They were all mighty men of war,” says the description of them 
in Giraldus,^ “ and well appointed after the Danish manner.” The attack was 
made upon the east gate of the city, and Milo de Cogan soon found that the 
small force under his command could make no efh'ctivo resistance. J^ut 
the good fortune that had all along waited upon him and his associates wtis 
still true to tliem. Ilis brotlier, seeing how lie was pressed, led out a few 
men by the south gate, and attacking the assailants from behind, siiread such 
confusion through their ranks, that after a short effort to recover themselves 
tlu'y gave way to their panic and took to flight. Great numbers of them were 
slain, and their leader himself, being taken prisoner, so (‘xasperated the 
Anglo-Norman commander when he wiis brought into his firesiaice, that Milo 
de Gogan ordered his head to he struck off on the spot 

It would appear to liave beem not long aftei this that Dt'rmot MacMur- 
rough died, on which it is said that Strongbow look the title miuI assumed the 
authority of king of Leinster in right of his vife. Raymond le (Iros had now 
also ndurned from Aquitaine; he had ikdiven-d the letti*r with which he was 
I'liarged, but Henry had sent no answ’er, and had not even admitted him to 
his [iresenci*. 

M('anwhile, on the side of the lri>h, ther(‘ w'as oik* individual, Laurence, 
ireliiyishop of Dublin, wlio saw that the moment was favourable for yet 
another effort to save th(‘ country. Chiefly by his exert ion« a great oonf(‘dcr- 
acy W’as formed of all llu* native princes, logether with thos(‘ of Man and the 
oth('r surrounding islands, and a force w’as assembk'd around Duldm, w'lth 
King Roderick as its commander-in-chi(‘f, to th(‘ iiumbc'r, it is aflirnuHl, of 
lliirty thousand men. Strongliow’ and Raymond and Maiiric(‘ I'ltz-Gerald 
had all throwm theiiLselves into the city, Inil tlieir united forces did not make 
tw’ice as many hundreds as the (UK'niy numlHTC'd thousands. 

For the space of two months, however, tlu‘ investing force ajipc'ars to have 
sat still in jiatieiit expectation. Their liope was that want of Mcluals W’oiild 
coTiijiel the garrison to suirender, and at length a nies.sige eaiiK* Jrom Strong- 


bow, and a lu'gotiation W’as opeii(‘d; Iml Ix'fon* any arrangianent was con- 
cluded an extraordinary turn of fortune suddenly ehaiigi'd llie whole ])Osition 
of affairs. AVhile the besieged w'itc anxiously deliberating on what it W’oukl 
Ix' l)e.st for them to do, Donald Kavanagh, a son oi the laU' king Dermot, 
contrived to make his w’ay into the city, and inioniied tluaii that tlic'ir friend, 
I’itz-Ste])hen, w’as besieged by tli(‘ jieople of ('\fonl m Ins castle of Carrig, 
near tliat ])lace, and that if not relieved within a f('W’ days he would assuredly, 
^Mth his wife and children and the f(wv men wdio wen* with him, fall into the 
ham Is of tlie enemy. 

Fitz-G(Tald proposed and Raymond ‘seconded tlie gallant counsel that, 
lather than seek to preserve their lives wdth tlu* loss of all besides, they should 
make a bold attempt to cut their way to their (lislress('d comrades, and at 
the W’orst, die like soldiers and knights. The animating appeal nerved every 
speed each man got reaily and buckled on his armour, and 
HMittle band was soon set in array in three divisions. All things being thus 
arranged, about the hour of nine in the morning they suddenly rushed forth 
rom one of the gates and threw themselves upon the vast throng of the enemy, 
sudden onset so bewildered and confounded that, while many 
ere killed or thrown to the ground, the bold assailants scarcely encountered 
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any resistance, and in a short time the scattered host was flying before them 
in all directions. King Ilodorick himself escaped with difficulty, and almost 
undressed, for he had been regaling himself with the luxury of a bath. Great 
store of victuals, armour, and other spoils was found in the deserted camp, 
with which the victors returned at night to the city, and there set everything 
in order, and left a garrison well provided with all necessaries, before setting 
out tlie iKJXt morning to the relief of their friends at Wi'xford. 

The earl and his company marched on unopposed till they came to a narrow 
pass in the midst of bogs, in a district called the Odrone or Idrone. Here they 
found the way blocked up by a numerous force, but after a sharp action, in 
which tlie Irish leader fell, they succeed(*d in overcoming this hindrance, and 
were enaliled to pursue their journey. Tlu'V had nearly reachetl Wexford 
when intelligence was received tliat Iutz-81eph('ri and his coinjianions were 
in the hands of the enemy. After standing out for several days against the 
repeated attacks of thr('(' thousand men he and those wdth him, consisting of 
only five gentlemen and a few’ archers, had becui induced to deliver up the 
fort on receiving an assurance, solemnly confirmc'd by tlio oaths of the bishof)s 
of Kildare and Wexford, and others of tlie chu-gy, that Dublin had fallen, and 
that the earl with all tli(' rest of their friends there waTe killed. They promisc'd 
Fitz-Stephen that if h(‘ w’ould surrender they would conduct him to a place 
of safet}^, and secuie him and his men from tlu' v('Tig(‘ance of King llodcnck. 
But as soon as th('y had got ])os‘i(‘ssion of tJi(‘ir ])(Tsons, “s(»me,” according 
to Giraldus, “ the\ kilkal, some' tluw Ix'al, s(»me ihi'y woundetl, and some they 
cast into prison.” l4tz-Sl(‘pli('n himself they carru'd away wutli tliem to an 
island called Beg-I>i, or Jjitlle J'>in. lying not far from W(‘xford, having tied 
thitlier, after setting that town on tinx when they heard that Strongbow had 
got out of Dublin and was on his march to tlu'ir district. Th('y now' sent to 
inform the earl that if Ik' contiiuK'd his apjiroach they would cut off the heads 
of Kitz-Stephen and his eomjiamons DebTred by this threat, Strongbow 
deemed it best to turn aside fium exford, and to take his W'ay to Waterford. 

KINU HENRY IN IREL.VNI) 

Meanwhile it had been determined to make another application to Henry, 
and Ilervey of Mount maurice had been des})aleh(*d to England for that pur- 
j)os(‘. On reaching Wati'rford, Strongbow found Hervey there, just returned, 
with the king’s conimands that the earl should repair to him wdthout delay, 
lie and Hervey accordingly took ship. As soon as tlu'y landed they firoci'cdcd 
to where Henry w'as, at Ncwvnham, in Gloucestershire. He liad returned from 
the Gontineiit about two months before, and had (‘ver since been activ(‘ly 
einployetl in collecting and equijijiing an army and fleet, and making other 
preparations for jiassing over into Ireland. When Strongbow present etl hiin- 
self he at first n'fused to s(‘(‘ him ; but after a short time he consented tc receive 
his offers of entire submission. It w'as agreed that the earl should surrender 
to the king in full jiossession the city of lEiblin, and all other towns and forts 
which he held along the coast of Ireland; on wdiich condition he should be 
allowed to retain the rc'st of his acquisitions under subjection to the English 
crown. This arrangiaiK'nt being concluded, the king, attended by Strongbow 
and other lords, embarked at Milford. His force consisted of five hundred 
knights or gentlemen, and about foui- thousand common soldiers. He landed 
at a place now call(‘d the Crook, near Waterford, on the 18th of October, 1171. 

In the short interval that hail elapsed since the departure of Strongbow, 
another attack had been made upon Dublin by Tigernan O’Rourke; but the 
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forces of the Irish prince were dispersed with great slaughter in a sudden sally 
by Milo de Cogan. This proved the last effort for the present of Irish inde- 
pendence. When the English king made his appearance in the country he 
found its conc^uest already achieved, and nothing remaining for him to do 
except to receive the eagerly offered submission of its various princes and 
chieftains. 

The first that presented themselves were the citizens of Wexford, who 
had so treacherously obtained possession of th(' pc'rson of Fitz-Stephen; and 
they endeavoured to make a merit of this discreditable exploit — bringing 
their prisoner along with them as a rebellious subjc'ct, vhom they had seized 
while engaged in making war without the consent of his sovereign. Before 
Henry removed from Waterford, the king of Cork, Desmond, came to him of 
his owm accord, and took his oath of fealty. From \\"at(‘rford he proceeded 
with his army to Lismore, and thence to (/ashel, near to which city, on the 
banks of the Suir, he received the homage of the otluT chief Munster prince, 
tlu' king of Thomond or Limerick. The prince of Ossory arul the other inferior 
chiefs of Munster hasten(‘d to follow the examjik's of their Ix'tlers; and Henry, 
lifter receiving their submission, and k'aving garrisons both in Cork and 
Limerick, returned through Tipperary to Waterford. 

Soon after, leaving PolxTt Fitz-Bernard in command tliere, he set out for 
Dublin. Whcr(‘V(‘r lu* slo])})ed on his march, the ruaghbouring [irinces and 
chiefs repairc'd to him and acknowlc(lg(‘d thems(‘lv(‘S Ins vassals. Among 
tlu'in WMs Tigi'rnan O’Hourke. But Kodcnck, the monarch,’' it is added, 
“came no nearer than to tlit' side of the river Shannon, which divideth Con- 
naught from Meath, and tlien* Hugh de Lacy and William Fitz-Aldelm, by 
the king’s commaiulment, nud him, who, desiring peace, submitted himself, 
swore allegiance, became trilmtary, and did put in (as all others did) hostages 
and pledges for th(‘ keeping of the same. Thus was all Ireland, saving Ulster, 
brought in subjection " Aftc'r this Henry ke])t his Christmas in Dublin, the 
feast being lii'ld in a temporary erection, constructed after the Irish fashion, 
of wicker Avork, wliile the Irish jiriiices, his guests, w’cre astonished at the 
siimptuousne.ss of the entertainm(*nt. 

Henry remained in Ireland for some months longer, and during his stay 
called together a council of the clergy at Cashel, at winch a number of con- 
stitutions or decrees were passetl for the regulation ol tlu' church and the 
reform of the ecclesiastical discijiline in regard to certain i)oin1s where its 
laxity had long afforded matter of complaint and r(‘proach. He is also said, 
l)y Matthew Paris,^^’ to have ludd a lay council at Lismore, at wdiich provision 
was made for the extension to Ireland of the lOnghsh laws Henry employed 
all his arts of policy to attach Raymond k' (Iros and the other principal English 
adventun'rs settletl in Indand to his iiiten‘st, that, lie might thereby the 
more weaken the earl of Pembroke and strengthim himsell. 

At last, about the middle of Lent, ships arrived both from England and 
Aquitaine, and brought such tidings as determined the king to lose no time 
in again taking his way across the sea. So, having appointed Hugh de Lacy 
to be governor of Dublin, and, as such, his chief representative in his realm 
of Ireland, he set sail from Wexford at suiirist*, on Easter Monday, the 17th 
of April, 1172, and about noon of the same day landed at Portfinnan, in Wales. 

The appearances of entire submission wdiich had been exliibited during 
Henry’s stay in the island were not long preserved afh'r he left its shores. 
Before the close of the year 1172 the people had risen against the English 
jmmmation in various districts; and for the next three years De I--acy, Strong- 
t>ow, and their associates were kept in constant activity by the active or 
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passive resistance of one pari of the country or another. In 1175 Henry, in 
the hope that it might have some effect in subduing this rebellious temj^r, 
produced for the first time the bull which he had procured from Pope Adrian 
twenty-four years before, along with a brief confirming it, which he had 
received in the interv^al from Alexander TIL William Fitz-Alclelrn, and Nicho- 
las, prior of Wallingford, were sent over to Ireland with the two instruments; 

and tlu'y were publicly read in a synod 
of bishops which these commissioners 
summoned on their arrival. In this 
same year, also, a formal treaty was 
concluded between Henry and Roderick 
O’Connor, by which the former granted 
to the hit tcT, who was styled his liege- 
man, that, so long as he continued faith- 
fully to serve him, he should be king of 
the country under him and enjoy his 
iKTcditary territories in jx^ace on ]xiy- 
ment of the annual tribute of a mer- 
chantable hide for every tenth head of 
c.Mtth' killed in Jn'land. 

For some y(‘ars aftfT this one chic'f 
governor rajiidly suc,ci‘(*d(‘d another, as 
each either incurred the dispU'asiire of 
the king by the untoward events of his 
administration, or, as it happened in 
some cas(‘s, awakeru'd his ji'alousy by 
si'cming to have Ix'come too popular or 
too ]K)\\(*rful. But Henry never hinisc'lf 
returned to Ireland At length, in 1 1S5. 
he determined to jdace at the head of 
the government his youngest sun, John, 
then only in his nineteenth ^ear; the 
lordsliip of Ireland, it is said, being the 
poition of his dominions which he had 
always intended that John should iii- 
lierit. But this experiment succeeded 
worse than any other he had tried. The 
same evil disj^ositions which were afterwards more conspicuously displayed 
on the throne, sho\\e<l themselves in John’s conduct almost from the first day 
he Ix'gan to exercise his delegated authority; by his insulting behaviour he 
concerted into enemies those of the Irish chieftains who liad hitherto been the 
most attachi'd fiiends of the ICnglish interest; and he met with nothing but 
loss anti disgrace in evt-ry military encounter with the natives. He was hastily 
rt'called b}' Ht'iiry after having ixH'u only a few months in the country. Th(‘ 
government was then jmt into the hands of John de Courcy, who had some 
years before peixdrated into Ulstt'r and established the English power for the 
first time in that province. I)c Courcy remained governor to the end of the 
reign of Henry.'* 

IIKNIIY iTs POI.ICY IX IRELAND 

Let us consider the position of Henry II as regards Ireland. The first 
Norman adventurers had submitted to hold as his vassals the lands they had 
received by right from King Dermot, and also those which they claimed by 
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inheritance. The Irish chiefs had taken an oath of fealty, by virtue of which, 
in the king’s opinion at least, they held the tribe lands as vassals upon the 
terms of feudal tenure. Remark how different was the king’s conduct to each 
of tliese classes. He treated the Normans with insolence and distrust in the 
hour of their sorest need; he called upon their followers to aliandon them, 
and cut off all supplies from England: he comp(;lled Strongbow upon his 
knees to ask for jiardon; he dejirm'd him of Dublin and the surrounding 
districts; he threw into chains Eilz- 


Stephen, the first adventurer, and re- 
ceived him into favour again only upon 
the terms of his surrendering Wexford 
and th(' adjoining country. Against the 
Irish chiefs, on the other hand, he waged 
no war; he dejirived none of tliein of their 
eslat(‘s, and lie sought in Dublin 1o dazzle 
llu'in by his pomp, as he had jireviously 
intimidated tliem by his power. It is 
evident that the Normans, and not tlio 
Irish, were the objects of liis fears. He 
dreaded the establishment of a Norman 
monarchy rather than tlie niaint(‘nance of 
Irish nationality; and his apprehensions 
w('re well founded, for those who in Ire- 
ImiuI subse<tuently strove to establish 
themselves in independence of the king 
were not C(‘lts but Normans. The De 
Courcy, I)e Lacy, De Burgh, and the two 
tairiihc'sof Fitzgeralds were the most active 
enemies of tlie Ihighsh crown. 

Fot soiru' reason, of which we are igno- 
rant, Henry II suddmily abandoned the 
policy he had at first adopted and [nirsued 
one altogether diffen'iit. It may lie that 
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the leiK'wal of the war upon his return to 

England ])roved to him that his first ilesigii could not be (‘\ecutefl. For the 
Norman adventurers to halt W'as equivalent to di'struction , tlu'ir safety de- 
])ended u])on continued aggression. The Irish chiefs had bowed before the 
first display of force as reeds before a blast; they yiedded because they believed 
the king’s force to be irresistible ; when this foi ce was w ithdrawn they returned 
to their former independence ; they were ignorant how' iiielTeetive a h'udal army 
must jirove in an uncult ivateil and rude country; tlii'y had miscalculated the 
force of the invader and underrated their ow'n j lowers of resist anci'j they had 
subinitti'd to King Henry as to the many usurjx'rs who for the last century 
and a half had occupied tlie throne of Ireland, siinjily because he was the more 
powerful. When his power was removed they were remitted to their original 
position. 


It may be that the king was overpowered by the pressing instance of fresh 
^Jl^'^J'furers and favourites, whom he sought to provide for in a manner 
wholly inexpensive. WhateATr be the cause, lu' identified the English govern- 
ment with the party of the Norman invaders, and sought for the sovereignty 
0 Ireland no longer by conciliation but by conquest ; but in so doing he took 
care not to increase the already threatening power of the first colonists; he 
granted out the country to fresh adventurers, who undeitook to conquer and 
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occupy it at their own expenae, but as his subjects. He possessed an apparent 
title by gift of the pope and the submission of the inhabitants — a title which 
he was utterly imable to enforce; they offered in exchange for lands which 
the king did not possess, to wage war and extend his dominions; but the pe- 
culiarity of the transaction was that the king did not profess to confer lands 
which had been forfeited to him in conseciueiicc of the treason of their owners, 
or which lay waste and unoccupied; the existence of the Irish people w^as 
absolutc'ly ignored, and estates were granted as if there had been no owners. 
A proceeding identical with this were the grants by the English crown of 
tracts of lands in America to English adventurers. This arrangement was 
peculiarly advantagc'ous to the crown: if the adventurers succeeded, the Eng- 
lish kingdom was extended; if they failed, so much the worse for them, and 
in a subsequent year fresh grants would be made to new speculators. 

THE FEimAL SYSTEM IN lUEEAND 

We have, in theory at least, and in view of strict. lOnglish law% a complete 
feudal S3’stcm (‘slablished in Ireland; at the top stood the king, at the bottom 
the lowest vassid, and this legalised form of society presented a consistent 
form. ]^ut the h'udal system as established in Irelaml differed in important 
respects from that existing in JOngland. It is usual for Irish writers to at- 
tribute much of the sufferings of Ireland to the misgovernment of England 
and the introduction of ff'udalism, whereas most of these evils may be referred 
rather to English non-government and to the piMailiar anomali(‘s of the Irish 
feudal system. Tlu' feudal svstein as introduci'd into Ireland, like most 
other institutions imiiorted from England, was altered in such a manner as 
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to retain all its evils and lose all its advantages. The crowm in Ireland pos- 
sessed no power of controlling its vassals. When William the Conqueror 
distributed the lands iff England, be retained in his owm hands a larger pro- 
portion of manors than lie granted to any of his followers. He thus became 
himself the most pow’crful feudal lord in the country. In Ireland there were 
no manors or valuable estates that the crowm could appropriate — the entire 
country had to be conquered; and as the ciwn did not assist in the conquest, 
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it received no part of the spoils. Thus wc find the crown had absolutely 
no demesnes of its own, and, being deprived of any military force of its own, 
it had to rely upon such of the great feudal vasLsals as might remain loyal for 
the purpose of crushing those who might be in rebellion. The inevitable 
result of this policy was to kindle a civil war and excite personal feuds in the 
attempt to maintain order. 

Thus the feudal system in Ireland was deprived of the only force which 
could keep it in regular and harmonious working; like a machine without a 
fly-wlieel, its movements became uncontrolled and irregular. It was, how- 
ever, possible that the several grantees of large tracts of land from the crown 
should have established themselves like petty princes, aiul ()ccui)ied a position 
resembling that of the great vassals of the German emperor; but the jealousy 
of the crown towards its Norman vassals ])rev(‘rit(‘d this ii'sult. We have 
thus a feudal system, in whicli the crown is powerk'ss to fulfil its duties, yet 
active in preventing the greater nobles from exercising that influence which 
might have secured a reasonable degree of order. The wliole energy of the 
nobles was turned away from government to war. and l(\st tljf\v should be- 
come local potentates, they w(‘re allowed to degeiuTati' into local tyrants. 

The remarkable point in the conquest was, that tlie (\‘llic jiopiilation was 
not driven back upon any one portion of the kingdom, but remained, as it 
was, interpolated among tlie new arrivals. The distribution of the two popu- 
Ijilions may be briefly sketched as follows: The Normans occu])i(‘d, in con- 
siderable force, the counties of Antrim and Dowm, in b’lsti'r; in Leinster, the 
counties of Louth, Meath, Dublin, Kildare, and the gn'ater portion of West- 
meath, w'orc densely colonised by Normans and Saxons; soutlnvard, the 
colonists occupied, in a narrow' line, jiort ions of the King’s and (Queen’s coun- 
ties, and Carlow' ; they held the counties of Ivilkiainy and Wexford, and the 
eastiTii iiart of Munster; they occu])ied Linu'nck and the adjoining districts, 
and their castles extended to the mouth of the Shannon. In Connaught, the 
territories of the Do Burghs stretched from Galway northward and east- 
warti over the plain portion of Connaught, aiul communicated through Ath- 
lonc with their countrymen in Leinster. On the other hand, the residue of 
Ulster was occupied by the O’Neills and O’Donnells, and their subordinate 
tribes. South of them extended the districts of the O’Farrells, the O’Reillys, 
and O’Rourke. In Leinster, the O’Tooles and O’Brynes occupied the moun- 
tains of Wicklow, and the Carlow and Kilkenny hills were in the hands of 
various tribes, of which the chief w'as the MacMurroughs, subsecpiently known 
as Kavanaghs. The west of Mun.^'ter Avas strongly field by the MacCarthys 
and their subordinate tribes; Clare w'as occupied by the O'Biiens; the W'estern 
coast beyond Lough Corrib remained in the* [lossession of the O’Flahertys, 
and the northeast of Connaught w'as under the control of the O’Connors.^ 




CHAPTER II 

IRELAND UNDER ILNCLISTI RITLE 


TIic origiiuil annioc of tli(‘ calunntics of Ireland "Nvas tho parlial 
oharactor of the iS'oinian eouquest, wlihh caused llu* conquei(>is, 
instead ol lieconiiufj: an up]Ki t l.isa, lo remain a in(‘re lioslile seltle- 
incnt The noxt ^^leal sourci' of niisdiief was llie dis])osition of 
Chnsleud^)m at. the penod of the Uefoinuilion, and the leiiilile le- 
ligious w’ars w hieh ( nsued Then iieland )» caiae a victim lo tlio 
attempt of Louis XIV to destio\ the libeity and reli^?ion of Kur- 
land thiou^h lii.s vassals, the JIou,'^e of Stuail Finally the Freneli 
Revolution, breaking out into anaiehy, massacie, and atheism, at 
the moment when Fiifilaml under Pilt had entered on the jiath of 
lefoiin and toleration, not onl\ aiiesled ])olitieiil jirogress, but in- 
volved Ireland in another end war. — Goi.dw’in Smith v 

IJtFLAXD AT'TEll THE DEATH OF HEMU' II 

During liis brothcr’.s r(Mg:ii dohn’.s vicoroy wa.s Williain Mar.shal, earl of IVm- 
broko, who iiiaiTiod Stroiigbow ’s daumhliT hy Eva, tiiid tlias siictrodod to his 
claims in Lcinslcr. Joliii’s rojiulatioii was no better in Irt'laiid than in 
larid. He tliwart(‘d or eneourap;ed the Anpilo-Normans as l)(*st suited him, but on 
the whole tliey inen'ascd their possessions, lii 12J0 the oxeoniniuiiie.'ited 
kin^T visited Ireland again, and being joinetl liy Eat lad Erovderg O’Eonnor, 
king of Eoimaught, marched idmost uiiehallenged liy D(‘ Lacy from WattT- 
ford bv Dublin to Earrickft'rgus. Thus, with tlie aid of Irish tdlies, did Henry 
ll’s son chastise tlu* sons of those who had given Ireland to the crown. John 
did not venture farther west, than Trim, but most of the Anglo-Norman lortls 
swore fealty to him, and lie divided the partially oliodieiit districts into twelve 
counties — Dublin (with ^Vieklo^^j, Meath (with AVestmeatli), Louth, Carlow, 
Kilkenny, Wexford, Waterford, Cork, Limoriek, Kerry, and Tijipcrary. 
John’s resignation of liis Isingdom to the pope in 1213 included Ireland, and 
thus for the second time was the papal claim to Ireland formally recorded. 

During Henry Ill’s long reign the Anglo-Norman power increased, but 
underwent great modifications. Richard, carl marslial, grandson of Strongbow, 
and to a great extent lieir of his power, was foully murdered by his own feuda- 
tories — men of his own race; and the colony never quite recovered from this 
blow. On the other hand the De Burghs, partly by alliance with the Irish, partly 
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by sheer hard fighting, made good their claims to the lordship of Connaught, 
and the western O'Connors henceforth play a very subordinate part in Irish 
history. Tallage was first imposed on the colony in the first year of this reign, 
but yielded little, and tithes were not much bettor paid. 

On the 14th of January, 1217, the king wrote from Oxford to his justi- 
ciary, Geoffrey de Marisco, directing that no Irishman should be elected or 
preferred in any cathedral in Ireland, “since by that means our land might be 
disturbed, which is to be deprecated.’' This order was annulled in 1224 by 
Honorius III, who declared it destitute of all colour of right and honesty. 
Some enlightened men strove to fuse the two nations together, and the native 
Irish, or that section which bordered on the settlements and suffered great 
oppression, offered 8,000 marks to Kdw’ard I for the ])rivilege of living under 
English law. The justiciary supfiorted their jx'tition, but the prelates and 
nobles rcfus(‘(l to consent. 

There is a vague tradition thal Ivlward I visited Ireland about 125G, when 
his father ordained that the ])rinee’s seal should have regal authority in that 
(‘oiintry. A vast number of documents remain to pixne that he did not 
iK'glect Irish business. Yet this great king cannot b(‘ credited with any 
specially enlightened views as to lieland. lleaiing with ang('r of enormities 
committ(‘d in his name, he summoned tlu* Mceroy D’T'fford to explain, who 
coolly said that he thought it expi'dient to wink at oiu^ knave cutting off 
another, “whereat the king smiknl and bad(' him return to Ireland." The 
colonists w'ere strong enough to send large forces tr) the king in his Scotch 
wars, but as there was no corres[)onding immigration this really w'cakened 
th(‘ lOnglish, wdiose best hopes lay in agiiculture and the arts of peace, while 
the CV'ltic race w’axed proportionally numerous.^' 

EDW'AllI) niirCE I\ IREL.WD 

Ireland, in the reign of ICdw’ard IT, w'as divided between two races of 
men, of different languages, habits, and laws, and animated with the most 
deadly hatred tow'ards each other. The more w’ild and mountainous dis- 
tricts, and the larger portions of Connaught and Ulster, w’cre occupied by 
the natives; the English or Anglo-Irish luul (‘stablished themselves along the 
eastern and southern coasts, and in all the j)rincipal cities and towns. 

They professed fealty to the lYiglish crown ; but their fealty w'as a mere 
sound. At jileasure they levied w’ar on each other, or on the natives; and 
except in the vicinity of Dublin, the seat of provincial government, the Pale 
w’as divid(‘d among a multitude of potty tyrants, wdio knew' no other law than 
their ow’ii interests. The natives within the Pale they reduced to a state of 
the most abject villanage; those without they harassed with military ex- 
peditions. The murder of a native w\as not considered a crime punishable 
by law^; and the man who had inflicted the most cruel injury oh the neigh- 
bouring septs was the most distinguished among his fellow's.' 

On the other side, the descendants of the original inhabitants were equally 
kuvless. We find them perpetually engagi'd in dissension and warfare, 
sometimes they arc fighting among themselves, sometimes against their 
oppressors. Occasionally W'e see them purchasing the aid of the English, that 
they may revenge themselves on their own countrymen; occasionally marching 
under the banners of an English baron, to invade the domains of his neighbour. 

■with account Iriahmen frequently procured fioni the king charters, Investing them 

life* and the rights of Englishmen. To some these grants were made only for 

I lien they extended to whole septs and their posterity forever. 
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When Edward II, before his expedition into Scotland, had ordered his vas- 
sals to meet him at lierwick, he had also written to the chiefs of the Irish 
septs, requesting them to accompany De Burgh, the earl of Ulster, who had 
been commanded to lead an army to his assistance. This request was neg- 
lected. By the Irish the ciforts of the Scots were viewed with a kindred 
feeling. The jjatriols were flgliting against the same nation by which they 
had been so cruelly oppressed. Tliey were of the same lineage, spoke a dialect 
of the same tongue, and retained in many respects the same national insti- 
tutions. 

When intelligence arrived of the victory at Bannockburn, it was received 
with enthusiasm, and the conviction that the English were not invincible 
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awakened a hope that Tndand might lecover her independence. Edward TI 
discovered that an active coriespundiMice was carried on between the men 
of Ulster and the court of Bruce. Alarmed for the safety of his Irish do- 
minions, he despatclied Lord LTford, with instructions to treat vith the 
native chieftains, the tenants of the crown, and the corporations of the bor- 
oughs; but before that nobleman could execute his commission Edward Bruce, 
the brother of the king of Scots, with an army of six thousand men, had 
landed in the neighbourhood of Carrickfergus. He was immediately joined 
by the O’Neills, who directed his march. They burned Dundalk; the greater 
part of Louth was laid desolate; and at Atherdce the inhabitants, men, women, 
and children, who had crowded into the church, perished in the flames. But 
the approach of Sir Eilrnuiid Jiutler, the lord justice, and of Richard de Burgh, 
earl of Ulster, warned the confederates to return. They retired to Conyers, 
left their banners flying in their camp, and making a short circuit, fell on the 
rear of their pursuers. A lierce encounter took place; the Anglo-Irish wer ' 
dispers(‘d, and Bruce continued his retreat. 

During this interval a new envoy arrived from King Edward — John dc 
Hotham, afterwards bishop of Ely — invested with extraordinary powers, to 
reconcile the barons, and to treat with the natives. But Bruce liad now 
obtained a reinforcement from Scotland; he penetrated as far as Kildare, de- 
feated the Anglo-Irish at Ardscull, in that comity, and as he returned, ob- 
tained a second victory at Kenlis, in Meath. His presence animated the Irish 
of Leinster. The O’Tooles, O’Briens, O’Carrolls, and Archbolds were in" 
stantly in arms; Arklow, NewTastle, and Bree were burned; and the open 
country presented one continued scene of anarchy and devastation. 
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It is probable that in these inroads the Scots suffered many severe losses. 
They returned to their former quarters in Ulster, and sent again to Scotland for 
succours. But at the same time a treaty wa.s concluded between Edward 
Bmce and Donald O’Neill, called in Edward’s writs prince of Tyrone, but who 
stylecl himsedf hereditary monarch of Ireland. By letters patent the rights of 
O’Neill were transferred to Bruce, wdio w'as immediately crowned, and en- 
tered on the exercise of the regal pow'er. But his inactivity abandoned to 
destruction the different sei)ts that had joined him during his late expedition. 
Two hundred of the natives perished under O’llanlon at Dundalk; three 
hundred were slain in Munster; four hundred fell in a battle at Tullagh; and 
eight hundred heads of the O’Moores were sent by the lord justice Butler to 
Dublin as the proof of his victory. From these losses Ireland might have 
lisen; but her hojies were extinguished in tlu' sanguinary field of Athenry, 
where Phelim O’Connor, the king of Connaught, attacked the Anglo-Irish 
under Lord Richard Bermingham. The natives, in a cmifuscd mass, rushed on 
a r(‘S(jlute and disciplined enemy; the battle or slaughter lasted from dawn till 
sunset; and among elevc'ii thousand dead bodi(“s were found those of Phelim 
himself, and of twenty-nine subordinate chieftains of the same name. The 
sept of th(' O’Connors W’as nearly extinguished. 

To balance the exultation caused by this ^ict()^y, intelligence was brought 
to Dublin that Robert Bruce, the king of Scotland, had landial with a numerous 
army in Ulster. The Anglo-Irish garrison of (\irrickfeigLis, after a most 
obstinate defence, w£is com] idled to surrender. The two brothers, at the 
bead of twfmty thousand men, Scots and Irish, advanc(‘d into the more south- 
ern counties; and the citizens of Dublin were comiielk'd to burn the suburbs 
for their own protection. But the Scots, unpre])ared to besiege the jilace, 
lavaged the country. They suceivssively encamped at Leixliji, Naas, aiul 
Calk'll : and at last penetrated as far jus the vicinity of Linu'rick. But it was 
the (k'pth of winter; numbers perished through want, fatigue, and the in- 
clcnK'iicy of the season; and the English had assembled an army at. Kilkenny 
to interce])t their return. With difficulty the Bruces eluded the vigilance of 
the enemy, and retired into Ulster. It is not easy to assign the reason of this 
romantic expedition, uiuk'rtaken at such a si'ason, anil without any pros- 
jK'ct of permanent conquest. To the Scots it was more (k'structive than a 
defeat ; and Robert Bruce, dissatisfied with his Irish extii'dition, hastened back 
to his native dominions. 

But notwithstanding the severe defeats which the natives had suffered, the 
flame of jiatriotism w'as kept alive by the exhortations of many among the 
clergy. The English government complained of their conduct to the papal 
court; and John XXII commissioned the archbishojis of Dublin and Cashel 
to admonish those who fomented the rebellion, and to excommunicate all 
who should persist in their disobedience. 

This commission created a deep sensation among the septs. A' justification 

l^heir conduct was signed by O’Neill and the majority of the chieftains. 
A he important instrument begins by stating that during forty centuries 
Ireland had been governed by its own monarchs of the race of Milesius, till 
the year 1170, when Adrian IV, an Englishman, conferred against all manner 
oi right the sovereignty of the island on Henry II, the murderer of St. Thomas, 

whom for that very crime he ought rather to have deprived of his own 
crown.' ^ 

After this introduction it argues that the original grant is become void, 

thp that they were not aware of the anachronism in making Adrian live after 

raer of the archbishop, though he died twelve years before it. 
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because none of the conditions on which it was made have been fulfilled. 
Henry had promised for himself and his successors to protect the church, and 
yet they had despoiled it of one-half of its possessions; to establish good laws, 
and they had enacted others repugnant to every notion of justice;' to extir- 
pate the vices of the natives, and they had introduced among them a race of 
men more wicked than existed in any other country upon earth; men whose 
rapacity was insatiable, who employed indifferently force or treachery to 
cficct their purposes, and who publicly taught that the murder of an Irishman 
was not a crime. 

It was to free themselves fnjin the oppression of these tyrants that they 
had taken uj) anns; they wore not rebels to the king of England, for they 
had never sworn fealty to him; they were freemen waging mortal war against 
their foes, and for tlu'ir own jjrotection th(*y had chosen Edward de Bruce, 
earl of Carrick, for their sovereign, Tlie ])ope wrote to the king and commis- 
sioned his legates to speak to him in favour of the Irish. Urged by their 
repeated remonstrances, Edward attem]jt(‘d to justify himself by declaring 
that if they had been oppresses! it was without his knowledge, and con- 
trary to his intention; and promised that he would take them under his 
protection, and make it his can' that they should be tn'ated with lenity and 
justice. 

This promise was hardly given before the war in Indand was terminat(‘(l. 
Sir Roger MortniKT had b('(‘n intrusted with the government (1318), ami 
during the year of his administration, though it was not distinguished by any 
signal victory, he had gradually confirmed the superiority of the English. 
The barons accused of favouring the Scots, jiarticularly the Lacys, were 
attainted; De Burgh, the (‘arl of Ulster, ^\ho had been imprisoned by the 
officious loyalty of the citizens of Dublin, was released; and the O’Brieiirs and 
Archbolds wi'ro recenved to tlu* king’s jieace. The men of Connaught by tlu'ir 
dissensions aided the cause of their enemies; and no less than eight thousaiui 
of them arc said to have pc'rished in civil war. 

Soon after the defiarturc of Mortimer, Edward Bruce advaii'red to the 
neighbourhood of Dundalk. He wa.s met by Sir John de Bermingiiam [with 
a force of Anglo-Irish more numerous than his own], and fell in battle with the 
greater part of his army [October 19th, 1318]. IBs quarters w’ore sent, as 
those of a traitor, to th(j four princijial towns; and his head was presented to 
Edward by Bemiiiighani, who received the dignity and emoluments of earl 
of Louth as a reward. With Bruce fell the hopes of the Irish patriots; the 
ascfaulency of the ICnglish was r(\stored, and the ancient system of depreda- 
tion and rt'veiige universally revived. The king’s attention had, however, 
been directed to the state of Ireland by a i)etition presented to him in parlia- 
ment, stating that to estalilish tranquillity it was requisite to abolish charters 
of pardon for murders i)erpetrate<l by Englishmen, and that the natives, 
admitted to the benefit of the hmglish law, should fully enjoy the legal pro- 
tection of life and limb. Both points were granted, and it was afterwards 
provided that no royal offic(‘r should acquire lands within the extent of his 
jurisdiction, or levy purveyance, unless it were in case of necessity, with the 
permission of the council and under a WTit from the chancery. 

' Tlie laws of wliich they chiefly complained are: (1) That though the king’s courts were 
open to every man w'ho brought an action against an Irishman, yet, if a native ® 

plaintiff, the very fact of his birth was allowed to be an effectual bar to his claim. (3) That 
If an Irishman was murdered, whatever were his rank in the church or state, no court woum 
undertake to punish the murderer. (8) That no widow, if she were a native, was admitted 
to the claim of dower. (4) That the last wills of the natives were declared void, and their 
property disposed of according to the wdll of their lords. 
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ANARCHY AND MISRULE (1319-1377 A D ) 

After the fall of Bruce, Edward II w'as too much occupied by his domestic 
enemies, and Edward III by his wars with Scotland and France, to attend 
to the concerns of the sister island; and the natives by successive encroach- 
ments gradually confined the English territories within narrower limits. Had 
the natives united in one common effort, they might have driven the invaders 
into the ocean; but they lost the glorious opportunity by th(‘ir own dissensions 
anti folly. Their hostilities were generally the sudden lesult of a particular 
provocation, not of any plan for the liberation ti the island ; their arms WTre 
as often turned against their own countrymen as against tlieir national ene- 
mies; and several septs received annual pensions irom tlu* h^nglish govern- 
ment as the price of their services in protecting the borders iroin the inroads 
of the more hostile Irish.'’ 

John de BermingliaTn,earl of Louth, the conijueror of Bruc(‘, was murdered 
in 1320 by the Gernons, Cusacks, Everauls, and other lOngli^h of that count r\', 
wlio disliked his finn government. Tluw w(T(^ luwm- brouglit to justice. 
Talbot of Malahide and two hundred of IhTmingham’s relations and adher- 
ents weri' massacred at the same time. In 1333 the young earl of Ldster was 
murdered by the Mandevilles and others; in this case signal vengeance was 
taken, but the feudal dominion never recovered the blow, and on the north- 
east coast the English law’s and language w’ere soon confined to Drogheda 
and Dundalk. The earl left one daughter, hJizabeth, w'ho w’as, of course, a 
royal w’ard. She married Lionel, duke of Clanmee, and from Ikt siirings the 
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royal line of England from Edward IV, as w'ell as James V of Scotland and 
his descendants. 

The tw^o chief men among the Do Burghs w’ere loth to hold their lands of 
a little absentee girl. Having no grounds for opposing the royal title to the 
wardship of the heiress, they abjured English law and became Irish chieftains, 
were obeyed, for the king’s arm w’as short in Ireland. 

, ^"6 two great earldoms whose contests form a large part of the history of 
the south of Ireland were created by Edward III, James Butler, eldest son 
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of Edmund, earl of Garrick, became earl of Onnonde and palatine of Tipperary 
in 1328. Next year Maurice Fitzthomas Fitzgerald was made earl of Des- 
mond, and from his three brethren descended the historic houses of the White 
Knight, the knight of Glyn, and the knight of Kerry. The earldom of Kildare 
dates from 1316.'' 


THE STATUTE OF KILKENNY 

The settlers in the English Pale were divided into two classes, the English 
by race and the English by birth. The fonner wctc the descendants of the 
first invaders, and considcTiul thi'inselvcs as the rightful heirs to the lands 
and eraoluinents which had been won by the swords of their progenitors 
The further they W(T(' removed from th(‘ir .seat of government the less did 
they re.spect its authority: and as they lived in thi' constant violation of the 
pjnghsh laws, naturally sought to emaneipale tluanselves from their control 
Hence many adopted the dre.ss, the maniuTs, the language, and the laws ot 
the natives, and wen' inseiKsibly tran.sformed from Englhsli barons into Irish 
chieftains. 

3'hc Engli.sh by birth comprised the persons born in hingland whom the 
king had investeil with oflice in Indand, and the crowds of adventurers whom 
penury or criiiu* annually banished from their own country. To the old mM- 
tler.s they wi're obji'cts of pi'cuhar ji'alousy and hatred; by the governmeait 
they w'ere trusted and aihanced, as a counterpoisi' to tlu' disaffection of tin* 
others. Edward HI had goiu' .m) far as to foibid any person to hold oflice 
under the Irish goveriiTiK'iit w’ho w'as not an Englishman and posse.s.Ked of 
lands, tenement.'-, oi Ix'iu'lici's in JOngland; but the jirohibition arousi'd ih(‘ 
indignation oi the Engh.^h b\ race, in defiance of his authority tlu'y as.sembl('d 
in eonvmitioii at Kilki'iiin, and i^o spiriti'd were their ri'inonst ranees that Ik' 
revoked the order and confirmed to them the' rights which they had inherited 
from their ancestors. 

Edward III had ajipointed his .son Lionel, duke of Clarence, to tiu' govern- 
ment of Ireland ^ .Alter having held, for nearly thieo years, tiK' oPkc of 
lord-lioutenant, the dulo' oi t'laience returned to England, without having 
gained in that time a single important advantage ov(‘r the nali\es or 
('iilaiged the scanty boundaries of the Engli.'^h power. In the cour.se of the 
thi’('(' years iollowing, we find him twnci' again ciitrust.ed w’ith the same 
oflice; though on both occasions lor a very limited period. It w'as duiing 
his last adnnnistiatioii, in the year 1.301, that the memorable parliament 
was h('ld at Kilkenny, in which tlie two estate.^, as w'e are told, sat togethi'i,^ 
and which ])ass(‘d the eelel)rate<l Act kmiwii generally by the name ot the 
Statute of Kilkeimv. This remarkable ordinariee, though directed cliielly 
against those old Engli.'^h, or, more projierly, Ariglo-Tri.sh, who had adopted 
the law's and customs of the natives, contains also, in reference to the latter, 
some enactments full of that jealous and jieiial .spirit which continued for 
centuries after to pr'rvade and infect the course of English legislation 
resf)ecting Ireland. The fol lowing arc the principal provisions of this 
statute : 

That intermarriages with the native.^, or any connection with them in th'' 
way of fostering or gossipred,- should be considered and punished as high 

' ‘'The opinion,” says Dr. liingard, speaking of tliis reign, “ th.T,i the several estates sat 
and voted together, derives no support from the language of the rolls.” 

® For the abuses of the tie of gussipred, or com paternity, in Ireland, see Davies, Spenser, 
Sir James Ware, etc. 
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treason. (The practice of fostering was complained of as tending to produce 
those ties and relationships with the native Irish, which it was the great 
object of the English legislators to intercept and prevent. The warm- 
heartedness, however, of the people they had to deal with, baflled, in tliis, as 
in many other such antisocial schemes, all their unnatural contrivances. 

Fostering,” says Davies, “ hath always been a stronger alliance than blood; 
and the foster-children do love and are Ixiloved of the foster-fathers an(i 
their sept more than of their own natural })aren(s and kindred; and do 
participate of their means more frankly, and do adhere unto them in all 
fortunes, with more afi'ection and coiifatancy.’’) 

That any man of English race, assuming an Irish name or using the 
Irish language, apparel, or customs, should forfeit all his lands and 
tenements. 

That to adopt or submit to the Brehon law was treason. 

That without the permission of the government, the English should not 
make war upon the natives. 

That the English should not permit the Iridi to pasture or graze upon 
their lands, nor admit them to any ecclesiaslical benefices or religious houses, 
nor entertain their minstrels, Ehgmeis, or iiows-telliu’s. 

There w’erc also enactments against the ojii^H'^sive tax of coyne and 
livery; against the improper use made of loyal franehi^i's and hbeities in 
allowing tlumi to be sanctuaiies for malefactois, and f)ne or two other such 
manifest abuses. 

It can hardly be necessary to direct attention to the spiril of some of 
these items. While all of the low’er classi's of Iiish are prohibited from 
pasturage within the English limits, — almost the only emjilovment which the 
backward state of tlieir agriculture' then afforded, — all tlie fietter ranks are 
entiioly excluded from the great road towTalth and honour, the church; and 
thus both classes are subjected to one common ban of exclusion and pro- 
scription. Such arbitrary measures are, in g(‘iu'ial, for tlu' time etricacious. 
Thenceforth the king’s wTit ran in Tdster and (’onnaught, and the revenues 
of both these provinces were regularly accounted for in the exch('qucr.t>t> 


THE PLXrEDITIONS OF UinfAIlI) II 

Still even after the passage of the Statute of Kilkenny the fonner dis- 
sensions prevailetl among the Anglo-Irish, and thi' Irish gradually exU'iukxl 
their conquests. To restore tramiuillity, Ilichard in his ninth year created 
the earl of Oxford, his favourite, mar(]uess of Dublin, and afterwards duke of 
Ireland; bestowed on him the government of lr(*laml for life, and granted 
to him and his heirs all the lands which he should coiuiuc'i* from the natives, 
with the exception of such as had already Ixen aiinexeil to the crown, or con- 
ferred on former adventurers. Thirty Ihousaiul marks were allotted for the 
cxyicdition by parliament, and the most sanguine hopes of success were gen- 
erally cherished, wdien the wdiole i)lan w^as ilefeati'd by the dissension betwTcn 
the king and his barons, anti the subsequent exile and death of the duke. ® 

In the mean time matters had been going from bad to w’orse in Ireland ; 
and the native Irish had at last found a leader whose warlike genius and 
intrepidity made the English power in Ireland precarious indeed. This was 
Art McMurrough Kavanagh, or as he is more commonly called, Art McMur- 
fhe king of Leinster. He had married the daughter of Maurice Fitz- 
prald, the earl of Kildare, whereupon the English authorities had seized her 
lands on the ground that she had violated the Statute of Kilkenny. McMur- 
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rough had thereupon begun a series of raids in Wexford, Kilkenny, and Kil- 
dare. The Dublin govorniiient at length, by making concessions in regard to 
his ^‘black-rent" which \vas in question, secured a short armistice.® 

The moment then seemed to have arrived when the English ascendency 
might be restored, and the natives reduced to the most complete submission. 
With four thousand men-at-arms and thirty thousand archers Richard landed 
at Waterford; the duke of (jilouccst(T, the earls of Rutland and Nottingham, 
aided him with th(*ir advice' , and though the state of the country, intersected 
with lakes, morasse's, and forests, imjH'ded his jirogress; though the enemy, 
by retiring into inaccessible forlress(‘s. shunned his ap[iroach; yet in a short 
time the idea of resistance was abandoned; tlu‘ northern chieftains met the 
king at Drogheda, the southern attended his deputy, the earl of Nottingham, 
at. Carlow'; and all, sev('nty-tjv(‘ in number, did honiag(', iiromised to ko('}) 
the peace, and submit t(‘(l to jiay a yearly tribute. 

The four j)rinci])al kings, O’Neill, O’Connor, O'Bric'n, and McMurrough, 
followed Richard to Dublin (139.)), wh(‘re they were instruct(‘d in the maniKTs 
of the English by Sir Henry Castide, or Christal,* subniittc'd to rec(‘ive, though 
w'ith some reluctance', tlu* honour of knighthood, and. airayed in robes of 
state, W'ere feast('el at the king’s table. But a distinction was made between 
the natives w'ho had not iireviously sw'orn h'ally and those' w'ho had done so 
and rebelled, the ‘Orrois savages and Trrois rebc'ls,” as the king denominated 
them. Yet the latti'r on their submission w'ere taki'ii undc'r ])rot('ction, and 
obtained the promise of a full jiardon on the [layment of a ]»n)])ortionat(‘ fiiK'. 
Richard, though lu' d(‘voted much of his tiiiK' tO jiaradi', (lid not negk'ct the 
reformation of the governiiK'nt. (Irievances w’(*i’(' redri'ssed, tlu' laws en- 
forced, tyrannical oflicc'rs n'lnoved, and tlu' minds of the natives gradually 
reconcih'd to th(' .suix'riority of tlu' ihiglish.' 

Ricliard’s second Irish ('xpc'dition w’as uiuh'rtaken in the last year of his 
reign, and is of more' imj)orlaiH‘e from its inlliu'iice in English history than iti 
Irish. It W'as at a moment most ])r('giiaut. with danger to himst'lf and his 
crow'll that Richard <l('termiiied to l(‘av(' J'higland and cross to In'hind. His 
ostensible jiurposi' was to awngc' the di'ath of his cousin and I’f'ir, Roger 
Mortimer, earl of March, whom lie had left as his (hqiuty in Ireland in bl!).'), 
and who had b('('n kilh'd in a bloody light W'ith McMurrough’s follower.^ in 
Kilkenny in 1397. But it is more than likt'lv it was a shrinking from meeting 
the crisis that he must have felt was iiiqumding and a mad ich'a that he could 
avert it by the simiile jirocedure of refusing to se(‘ it, that led him to take the 
step. At any rat(', it was th(' ch'cisive ste]) that led to his deposition.® 

At Milford llavc'ii Itichard, having ap])oint('d his unck', the duke of Yoik, 
regent during his absc'iice. joined his army (May 29th, 1399), and embarking in 
a fleet of two hundred sail, arrivi'd in two days in the jiort of Waterford. His 
cousin, the duk(' of Albemarh', had bec'ii ordeix'd to follow w’ith a hundred more: 
and three weeks w ere consuiiK'd in waiting for that nobleman, whose (Elay was 
afterwards attributed to a secret understanding with the king’s ciiemE.^. At 
length Richard li*d liis forces from Kilk(*nny against the Irish; several of the 
inferior chiefs hastened barefoot, and w’ith halters round their necks, to im- 
plore his mercy; but McMurrough spurned the idea of submission, and 

' Castide, who gave the account of this expedition to Froissart (printed on the next papO' 
had formerly been made piisoner by one of tlie natives, a powerful man, who unexpectedly 
leaped up behind him, embraced him tightly, and, urging the horse forward with his 
fairly carried him off. During his captivity lie had learned the Irish language, and on that 
account was now' charged with the care of the four kings His great difficulty was to induce 
them to dine at a different table from their servants, and to wear breeches, and mantles 
trimmed with the fur of squirrels. 
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boasted that he would extirpate the invaders. He dared not, indeed, meet 
them in open combat; but it was his policy to flee before them, and draw 
them into woods and morasses, where they could lu'ither fight with advantage, 
nor procure subsistence. The want of provisions and the clamour of the 
soldiers compelled the king to give up the pursuit, and to direct his march 
towards Dublin; and McMurrough, when he could no longer impede their 
progress, solicited and obtained a jiarley with the earl of (lloucester, the 
commander of the rear-guard. Tlu' chieltain w'as an athletic man; he came 
to the conference mounted on a grey charger, which had cost him four hundred 
head of cattle, and brandislK'd wath ease and d(‘\1erity a heavy spear in his 
haml. lie seemed willing to Ix'coino the nominal vassal of the king of Eng- 
land, but refused to submit to any conditions. Richard s('t a price on his 
head, jiroceeded to Dublin, and at the evpiration of a foilmght was joined by 
the duke of Albemarle with num and [irovisions. This sc'asonable supply 
enabled him to recommence tlu' ]>ursuit of McMurrough: t)ut while he was 
thus occupied wnth objects of inferior intere.st in Ireland a revolution had 
occurred in J^lngland, wdiich eventually (U'pnved Inm both ot his crown and 
Ills hfe.^ He hurried back to England, Init it. was too late. As BagwTlP 
truly says, “but for McMurrough and his allies tlu' house ot Lancaster might 
never have nngned in England.” No English king again visited Ireland till 
James II arrived there as a fugitiv(‘ in 10S9. 

Irish War/arc in the Fowivvnth (Uniiury 

Tn the pages of Frois.sart's Chronicle^' w'(‘ tind a curious account of the 
Irish method of making war duiing the last years of the fourU'i'nth century. 
Fioissart givi's it in the words of Sir Th'iiry Faslid(‘ (oi Ehristal), from w'hom 
he says ho got the information. Eastide had been a pris()n(‘r in Ireland in 
his youth lor sevem years and had mariiial while there the daughter of an 
Irish nobleman. Fastidi'V comment on Richard’s first (‘xpeditioii follow's 

“It IS not in the memory of man thatany king(>f Ihigland ever kal so large 
an armament of ineii-al-arms and archers to make w'ar on th(' Irish as the 
[iresent king. He remained upw'ards of niii(‘ months in Ireland, at great 
expense, which, howx'ver, wxas cheerfully (k'frayi'd by his kingdom; for the 
[iniicipal cities and towns of hhiglaiid thought it was w(‘ll laid out, w'hcn they 
saw' tlieir king return home with honour. Only gcmtlemen an<l archers had 
beiai employed on this expedition; and there were with the king four thou- 
sand knights and scpiires and thiity thousand archers, all ri'gularly paid every 
week, and so W'cll they were satisfic‘d. 

“To tell you the truth, Ireland is one of iliew'orsl countries to make w'ar in, 
nr to conquer; for there are such iinpenetrabk' and ('xtensivc forests, lakes, 
and bogs, there is no knowing how' to ])ass them and carry on w'ar advan- 
tag(‘ously; it is so thinly inhabited that wtumever the Irish 'please they 
desert th(' towns, and take refuge in llie.'^e forests, and live in huts made of 
boughs, like wild beasts; and whenever they perceive any parties advancing 
with hostile dispositions, and about to enter their country, they fly to such 
narrow^ passes it is impossible to follow' them. 

“When they find a favourable opportunity to attack their enemies to ad- 
vaiitage, wdiich frequently happens, from theur knowledge of the country, they 
fail not to seize it; and no man-at-arms, be he ever so well mounted, can 
overtake them, so light arc they of foot. Sometimes they leap from the 
ground behind a horseman, and embrace the rider (for they are very strong in 
their arms) so tightly that he can no w'ay get rid of them. The Irish have 
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pointed knives, with broad blades, sharp on both sides like a dart-head, 
with which they kill their enemies; but they never consider them as dead 
until they have cut their throats like sheep, opened their bellies, and taken 
out their hearts, ivhieh they carry off with them, and some say, who are well 
acquainted wdth their manners, that they devour them as delicious mor- 
sels. They never acee]it of ransom for their prisoners; and when they find 
they have not the advantage in any skirmishes, they instantly separate, and 
hide themselves in lK‘dfr('s, })ushes, or holes under ground, so that they seem 
to disappear, no one knows wdnther. 

“They arc a very hardy race, of great sulMlety, and of various tempers, 
jiaying no attention to ek'anliness, nor to any gentleman — although their 
country is governed by kings, of whom th(‘re an* sevi‘ral — but seem desirous 
to remain in the savage stale they have been brought up in. True it is that 
four of the most potent kings in In'Iand hav(' submitted to the king of I'aig- 
land, but more tlirough love and good-humour than by liattle or force. Tlu' 
earl of Ormonde, whose lands join their kingdoms, took great pains to induci' 
them to go to ])ubrm, where th(‘ king our lord rc'sided, and to submit them- 
selves to him and to the eiown of lOnglaiid. This w/is considered by eveiy 
one as a great aeijuiMtion, and the object of the armament accomplished: for 
during tlie whole of King Edward’s reign, of ha])})y memory, lie had ru^ver 
such success as King Richard. The lionour is great, but the advantage little, 
for with such savages nothing can be done.”®. 

IRELAND UNDER THE THREE IIENRYS 

Henry TV had a bad title, and his necessities w'ore conducive to the growth 
of the hhighsh constitution, but fatal to the Anglo-Irish. His son Thom.is was 
viceroy in Ireliind in 1 101, but did vtay litll(‘. “Your son,’’ wrote the Irish 
council to Hi'iiry, “is so dcstiluii' of money that he has not a penny in the 
wtiiTd, nor can borroiv a single jieiiny, because all his jew'ols and his plate that 
he can .span', and those* which he must of nece.ssity keep, are ple^lged to he 
in pawn.” The nobles waged jirivate w^ar unrestraineil, and the game of i)lay- 
ing off one chieftain against another Avas carri(*d on with varying success. 
The provisions of the statute of Kilkenny against trading wath the Irish 
failed, for markets cannot exist without buyers.^' 

Afh‘r Richard Tl’s departure Art McMurrough’s raids became so intok'rable 
that the government of Henry IV w’as glad to tieat with him. But twD 
years later (HOI) he made a terrible raid into Wexford. This was avenged 
by the Dublin lOngli^h, who in the folloAving year ailministered a crushing 
defeat to the O’lhiens lU'ar Bray. Again in 1 105 McMurrough overran '\\ ex- 
ford, but in H07 the Engli.sh lord deputy, Sir Stephen Scroope, utterly de- 
feated him ill Kilk(‘rm\^ and soon afterward sudd(*nly fell upon his ally, O’Car- 
roll, and slew him and (‘ight hundred of his followers. After this defeat 
McMurrough was (juiet for a time, but in 1413 he began his raiding again and 
in 1416 signally di'feated the English at Wexford. This was his last exploit. 
He died in the next year after having lioen king of Leinster for forty-two 5 ^ears. 
“He was,’’ says Joyce,'* “the most heroic, persevering, and indomitable de- 
fender of his country, from Brian Boru to Hugh O’Neill: and he maintained 
his independence for nearly half a century just beside the Pale, in spite of 
every effort to reduce him to submission.” 

Tlie brilliant reign of Henry Y was a time of extreme misery to the colony 
in Ireland. Half the English-speaking people fled to England, where they 
were not welcome. An act of Henry V ordered all “Irishmen and Irish 
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clerks, beggars, called chamber deacons, to depart before the feast of All 
Souls, for quietness and peace in this realm of England." Irish soldiers 
were drawn by high pay to Henry’s French wars, and a contemporary writer, 
Robert Redman,’' recounts how they “with very sharp and missile balls 
{catapultariis 'pilis) wounded their enemies seven'ly, easily avoiding their 
onset by tbur own swiftness of foot." 

The disastrous reign of tlie third Lancastrian, Henry VI, completed the dis- 
comfiture of the original colony in In*lan(l. (Quarrels between the Ormonde 
and Talbot parties paralysed the goviTiimenl , and a Tale ol thirty miles 
by twenty was all that reinainetl. Even the walled towns w(‘re almost starved 
out; Waterford itself was half ruined and half deserti'd. Only one parlia- 
ment was held for thirty years, but taxation w'as not nanilted on that account. 
No vicero}’' (‘ven j)n'tend('d to reside contmuoubly. The north and west were 
still w’orse off than the south. Some thoughtful men saw ch'.arly the danger 
of leaving IriLind to be s(‘iz(‘d by the first chance conuT, and the Libel of 
I'Jnghsh Policy,^ writUai about 1436, contanrs a long and inten'sting pa,ssage 
d(‘claring England’s intenvst in [jrotectmg Inland as “;i boterasse and a 
])oste" of h(‘r owm |X)W'er. 

Sir John Talbot, immortalised by Shakes]>eaTe, was f>ev(Tal times viceroy; 
he W’as almost uniformly .succe.ssful in the (ield, but fei'blo in council. He 
held a jiarliarnont at Trim which made one law’ against men of English race 
wearing moustaches, lest tlnw should be nustakiai for IrishirKm, and another 
obliging the sons of agricultural labourers to follow their father’s vocation 
under [lain of fine and imprisoriiiKmt. Tlie UlstcT annalists, The Four Mas- 
estimate the great 'Palbot very difh'rently from vShakespeare — “A son 
of cunses for his venom and a d(‘vil for his evils; and the k'ariK'd say of him that 
th(‘re came not from the time of Herod, by w’hoin Christ wius crucified, any 
one so wicked in evil deeds." 

IIIELAM') IN THE WARS OF THE ROSES 

In 1449 Richard, duke of York, right heir by blooil to the throne of Ed- 
w’ard 111, W’as forced to yield the regc'iicy of Fraiici* to his rival Somerset, and to 
accefit th(* Irish viceroyalty. Ih' landed at llowth with his wife (hcely 
Neville, the bi'autiful “Rose of Raby," and Maigand of .\njou ho])ed thus to 
get nd of one w’lio w’as too gr(‘at Jor a subject. Tlu' Irish government w'as 
given to him for ten years on unusually liberal terms. He ingratiated him- 
self w’ith both races, taking car<' to avoid id(*ntification w’ith any particular 
family. At the baptism of his son — “false, fleeting, [lerjured (’larence” — W’ho 
W’as born in Dublin Castle, Desmond and Ormonde stood sponsors together. 

The rebellion of Jack Cade, claiming to b(' a MortiiiKT and cousin to the 
duke of York, took place at this time. This adventurer, at once ludicrous and 
formidable, was a native of Ireland, and was thought to be put forward by 
Richarfl to test the popularity of the Yorkist cause. Returning suddenly to 
England in 1450, Richard left the government to James, earl of Ormonde and 
Wiltshire, w’ho had married Lady Eleanor Beaufort, aiul was deeply engaged 
Lancastrian side. This earl began the d('adly feud w’ith the house of 
Kildare which lasted for generations. After Blore Heath Richartl w^as at- 
tainted by the Lancastrian parliament, and returned to Dublin, where the 
colonial parliament acknowledged him and assumed virtual independence. 
A separate coinage was established, and the authority of the English parlia- 
ment W’as repudiated. William Overy, a bold squire of Ormonde’s, offered 
to arrest Richard as an attainted traitor, but was seized, tried before the man 
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whom he haci come to take, and hanged, drawn, and quartered. The duke 
only maintained his separate kingdom about a year. His party triumphed 
in England, but he himself fell at Wakefield.^ 

During these years a miniature War of the Roses was fought out in Ireland. 
The Geraldines both of Desmond and Kildare espoused the Yorkist cause; 
the Butlers, the adherents of the earl of Ormonde, sided with the Lancastrians. 
They fought not in Ireland alone, but crossed over to England, and on many 
a battlefield the Anglo-Irish nobility fell side by side with their English par- 
tisans a Among the few prisoners taken on the bloody field of Towton was 
Ormonde, wlioso head long adorned London Bridge, lie and his brothers 
were attainted in England, and ))y the Yorkist parliament in Ireland, but 
the ini|)ortanre of the family was hardly dimini'^hed by this. [In 1462 the 
factions fought at rillto\Mi, and the Butlers wore defeated.] For the first 
six years ot Edward’s reign the two Geraldine earls engrossed official power. 
The inihience of JOlizalxMh Wood\ille, whom Desmond had offended, 

then made Itself i(‘lt. Tiptofl, earl of Worcester, became deputy. He was 
an accomphsh(‘d Oxonian, who made a s])eeeli at Rome in such good Latin 
as to draw tears Irom the eyes of that gieat patron of letters Po])e Pius 11 
(/Eneas Sylviii^). But his Latinitv did not soften his manners, and he was 
thought cruel evem in that age. [Indeed he was sometimes nicknamed “the 
butciier.”] Di'snuuid [who has ])assed into history as “ the gieat call ”] was 
beheaded, ostensibly lor using Irish exactions ; really, as the partisans of his 
family hold, to pli'ase (Jueen Elizabeth. The K'lnarkabk' lawlessness of this 
reign was inci(ais(‘d by the jiraetice of coining. Several mints had been 
establl^hed since Richard ol York’s time , the standards varied, and 
imitation was easy. So great was th(‘ lawle.ssness growing out of this and 
other cau^'C'S that the Iiisli parliament in 1 165 jiassed an act jierniitting any- 
one to kill and deea})itat(‘ any Irishman detected in the act of robbing, 
unless accompanied by an hhiglishman. It has been asserted that this put 
it in the power of any cMl-minded ])erson to kill an unprot(‘eted Irishman 
wherever iound, and by bringing his head to the mayor of the nearest town 
to receive a bounty for so doing. But no one supposes that such was the 
intent of the hnv , nor can it well be believed that it can have fostered such 
an atrocity as that suggested, unle.‘'S in very exceptional instances. The 
liassage of the law, ho^^cver, demori.'^trates the chaiacter of the times.a 

IIKNKY VII AND TOYMINGS’ I.AW 

During Richanl Ill’s short reign Garret Fitzgerald, the earl of Kildare, 
heiid of the Irish Yorki.sts, was the strongest man in Ireland. After the 
accession of Hi’iiry VII he espoused the cause of Lambert Simnel (1487), 
whom the Irish in general seem to have thought a true Plantagenet. The 
Italian primate, Octavian de Palatio, knew better, and incurred the wrath 
of Kildare by refusing to officiate at the impostor’s coronation. The local 
magnates and sev(‘ral distinguished visitors attended, and Lambert was 
shown to the people borne aloft on “great d’Arcy of Plat ten’s ” shoulders. 
His enterprise ended in the battle of Stoke, where the flower of the Anglo- 
Irish soldiery fell. “The Irish,” says Bacon, “did not fail in courage or 
fierceness, but, being almost naked men, only armed with darts and skeins, 
it w'as rather an execution than a fight upon them.” Conspicuous among 
Henry's adherents in Ireland were the citizens of Waterford, who, with the 
men of Clonmel, Callan, Fethard, and the Butler connection generally, were 
prepared to take the field in his favour. Waterford was equally conspicuous 
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some years later in resisting Perkin Warbcck, who besieged it unsuccessfully, 
and was chased by the citizens, who fitted out a fleet at their own charge. 
The king conferred lionour and rewards on the lo5^al city, to which he gave 
the y)roud title of urbs intactaJ* 

The Perkin Warbcck just referred to hail an extraordinary history, some 
details of which may claim our attention. Ills relative success was due to 
the fact that many believed him to be the duke of York. It will be recalled 
that the young earl of Warwick, the son of the duke of Clarence, was lodged in 
the tower of London One November day a young juicst of Oxford and a 
beautiful boy landed at Dublin. The priest gave out that the boy w’as 
Edward Plantagenot, earl of Warwick, who had escaped in a marvellous 
manner from the Tower of London ; and among a people of lively imagina- 
tion and warm feelings, and enthusiastic in their allachment to the house of 
York, a ready Indief was accorded to the story, and a generous sympathy 
sfiread from heart to heart for the young hero of it. Wliat was credulity in 
the common iieoplc was design and craft in some, jiossibly in most of the 
Anglo-Irish nobles, who were aveiso to Henry, who had scarcely submitted 
to ills government, and who were ready to adopt all such iiK'asures as chance 
might ofler, jirovided they held out a ])rospect of ovcrthiowing the new order 
of things in England. Thomas Fitzgerald, (‘arl of Kildare, and lord- 
lieutenant or deputy of Ireland, received the jiriest and his pupil with open 
arms, and presented the latter “ to all his friends and lovers,” declaring ‘‘ the 
coming of the child, and afterwards aflirming that the crown and sceptre of 
(he realm of right belonged to this young jirince.’’ Th(‘ boy was not only 
beautiful and graceful in person, but witty and ingenious: he told his 
touching story with groat consistency, and when qiavslionetl, he could give 
minute jiarticulars relating to the royal family. The citizens of Dublin 
declared unanimously in his favour; and his fame was “shortly bruited 
throughout all Ireland, and every man w'as willing to lake his part, and 
submit to him, calling him, on all hands, king.” Z*' 

The confidence thus secured W’as for a long time maintained, Init it is now 
certain that the man was an impostor, llis success, however, illustrates 
the readiness of the Irish subjects to fight for the house of York. It was 
in recognition of this that the king decided to cripple the Irish parliament. 
He sent as deputy ►Sir Edward Poymiigs.o 

It had long been the policy to let the Ii’ish (h'slroy one another, as 
the surest way of promoting the English intercbts. Sir Edward Poynings 
had evidently been sent out with instructions to act with vigour in reforming 
the abuses of the English Pale, and was actuated bv a strong resolution to 
repress the power and insolence of the Anglo-Irish aristocracy, and he 
seized upon the accusations w’hich had been bnjught against the earl of 
Kildare, and the rebellion of his brother, as a motive for acting rigorously 
against ihe Geraldines. After he had shown that he was not to be defied 
with impunity in the field, and having made himself wtU acquainted with the 
state of the province entrusted to his command, he called his first parliament 
to meet at Drogheda on the first Monday in December, 1495. It was a 
parliament memorable in the history of Ireland for the strong measures 
adopted in it for lessening the influence of the great lords, and relieving the 
commonalty from oppression ; for restraining the English from “degeneracy,” 
and reforming the manners of the Pale ; and for revising former laws, and 
regulating the proceedings of future parliaments. 

The most important act of this parliament, and the one still known as 
Poynings' act, was designed especially to strengthen and secure the power of 
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the crown, and break down the undue influence of the great lords, in whose 
hands the Irish parliaments had of late years been but the instruments of 
faction : it provided that, in future, no parliament should be held in Ireland 
until the kinf;’s lieutenant and council had first certified to the king, under 
the great seal of that land, the causes and considerations for which it was 
to he called, as well as all such acts as it was intended to bring before it, 
and that those causes, considerations, and acts were to be approved under 
the great seal of England. After that approbation had been obtained tlic 
parliament might assemble and proceed to business ; but without it the 
jirocoedings of any parliament called in Ireland were pronounced to be null 
and void. « 

The provisions just mentioned are those which have been more generallv 
known as Poynings’ act, but they did not constitute the whole of the new 
law, which provided for the confirmation, for instance, of the Statute* of 
Kilkenny, excepting that jiart of it which prohibited the use of the Iiisli 
tongue, a jirovisiori vhich was impracticable even in Illster. The use or 
adofition of Irish war-ciies, howTver, was forbidden to Anglo-Irish families. 
It was ordained also that the moie recent ICnglish laws affecting the ])uhlic 
welfare should aiijily to Ireland. As an ailditional jirotection to the English 
settlement in Ireland, it was made unlawliil to permit jiublic enemies to jiass 
through certain districts. All these coercive measun's, some of them very 
necessary at the time, serve to show how much England had yet to learn 
in tlic art of governing." 


THE CKRALDINE .SUrREMACY 

Henry VH now took the extraordinary step of appointing CJarrett Fitz- 
gerald, earl of Kildare, lord deputy. This man, known as the “great earl,” 
had been a foremost figure in Ireland over since ho succeeded to the earldom 
in 1477. He had been an aideiit Yorkist and as such had espoused the cause 
of both the pretenders, Lambert Sinmcl and Perkin Warbeck. During 
Poynings' lord-lieut(‘iiancy he had been attainted for high treason by the 
Irish parliament, and now lay a prisoner in the Tower. Nevertheless Henry 
determined to naim' liim lord deputy. There W’as a popular outcry against 
this, and the earl was charged with no less a erime than tlie burning of the 
church of Cashel. As the story goes, he leplied audaciously that he had 
indeed burned the church, but he would not have done so had he not 
sujiposed the arehbisho]) to be in it. The ecclesiastic was present in person, 
and was no doubt highly edified by th(‘ rejily, which, however, is said to have 
provoked the king's mirth. When asked to secure counsel for his defence, 
the earl, emboldened perhajis by the king’s levity, declared that he would 
have none other than the best counsel in England, namely, the king 
himself. 

The upshot of the affair was that when the carl’s accusers declared that 
all Ireland could not rule him, the king retorted that in that case the carl 
should be permitted to rule all Ireland. Doubtless the story is apocryphal 
as to sundry of its embellishments ; but in any event the “great eail” was 
made lord deputy of Ireland in 1496." 

Hence arose tlie Geraldine supremacy, which, with some mterruptions, 
lasted till 1534. So utterly perverted during this period was the government 
to the private purpioses of the Geraldines that in consequence of a personal 
feud between the earl of Kildare and liis son-in-law, MacWilliam of Clan- 
ricard, the royal banner was carried at the battle of Knock-Tow; in w'hich 
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the De Burghs, the O’Briens, MacNamaras, O’Carrolls, and other southern 
chiefs were defeated by the combined forces of the Pale and the O’Reillys, 
MacMahons, O'Farrells, O’Donells, and other northern chiefs. The Geraldines, 
though brave and enterprising, courteous and generous, and possessing all the 
qualities which insure personal popularity, were totally devoid of any of tho 
qualities requisite for the character of a statesman, and had no higlior views than 
the iiiaintciiance of their position as chiefs of the most powerful Irish clan. 

THE STATE OF IllELAN’D AT IIEXaY VIIl’s STTCCESSION 

To what condition was Ireland reduced by the first three centuries and a 
half of English rule? We sliall not ourselvc's attempt to describe it, nor 
refer to any Irish author. Tho tale is told in the gri'at document which 
stands first in th(' Irish State PapcTs of the reign of Ilimry VIII, “The State 
of Ireland, and the Plan of its R(‘lormation.” 

“Who list make surmise unto the King for the reformation of his Land of 
Ireland, it is necessary to show liim tlK‘ estate of all the nobk; folks of the 
same, as W'ell as of the King’s subjects and English rebels, as of Irish enemies. 
And first of all to make His (teace understand that there wen' more than 
sixty counties, called Regions, in Ireland, inhabiti'il wath the King’s Irish 
I'liernies; some' regions as big as a shire, some more', some less, unto a little; 
some as big as half a shire, and some a little less; where reigneth more than 
sixty chief captains, when'of some calleth themselves King’s, some King's 
jiecrs in their language, some Princes, some Dukes, some Archdukes, that 
liveth only by the sword, and obeyetli unto no other temporal person, but 
only to himself that is strong; and every of the said captains maketh war and 
]ieaco for himself, and holdcth by the swTird, and hath imperial jurisdiction 
within his room, and obeyeth to no otlier person, hlnglish or Irish, except only 
to such persons as may subdue him by the sword — also the son of any of the 
said captains .sliall not succeed to his father wntliout he be the strongest of all 
his nation; for there shall be none chief captain in any of the said regions by 
lawful succession, but by fort mayne and election: and lie that hath strongest 
armyand hardiest sword among them, hath bi'st right and title; and byreason 
thereof there bo but few of the regions that bo in peace within themself, but 
cornmonly rcbelleth against their chief captain. Also in every of the said 
regions there be diverse p(‘tty cajitains, and every of them maketh war and 
pi'ace for liimsclf, without licence of the chief captain. 

“Also, there be thirty great captains of the lOnglish folk, that followTth the 
same Irish order and keepeth the same rule, and every of them maketh war 
and peace for himself without any licence of the King or of any other temporal 
person, save to him that is strongest, and of such that may subdue them with 
the sword. Here followeth the names of the counties that obey not the 
King’s laws, and have neither justice, neither sheriff under the ‘King, the 
county of Waterford, the county of Cork, the county of Kilkenny, the county 
of Limerick, the county of Kerry, the county of Connaught, the county of 
Ulster, the county of Carlow, half the county of Uryel, half the county of 
Meath, half the county of Dublin, half the county of Kildare, half the county 
of Wexford. All English folks of the counties be of Irish habits, of Irish 
language, and of Irish conditions, except the cities and the walled towns. 
Also, all the English folk of the said counties for the more party would be 
King's laws, if they might be defended oy the King of 
the Irish enemies; and because they defend them not, and the King’s deputy 
not defend them, therefore they are all turned from the obeisance of 
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the King’s laws, and liveth by the sword after the manner of the Irish enemies ; 
and though that many of them obey the King’s deputy, when it pleaseth them 
yet there is none of them all, that obeyeth the King’s laws. Also, there is no 
folk daily subject to the King’s laws, but half the county Urycl, half the county 
of Meath, half the county of Dublin, half the county of Kildare ; and there be 
as many Justices of the King’s Bench, and of the Common Pleas, and as 
many Barons of the Exchequer, and as many officers, ministers, and clerks in 
every of the said count i(‘s as ever there was, wlien all the land for the most 
part was subject to th(‘ laws. 

“Wherefore the said subji'cts be so grievously vexed daily with the said 
Courts, that they be glad to sell their freehohls forc'ver, rath(‘r than to suffer 
always the exactions of the said Couits, like as th(' freeholders of the marclie^, 
where the King’s laws be not ob(‘V(‘d, be so vex(‘d with extortion, that they 
be glad in likewise to sell tlu‘ir lands and frc'i'holds to such ])ersons, tliiit 
compi'lleth them, by means of extoition, to make alii'iiation thereof, ratlier 
than ahvays to bear and be under the said (‘xtortion. 

“And .so, W'hat with tin* extortion of coygne and livery daily, and with 
the wrongful exaction of hosting money of carriage and cartage daily, and 
which with the King’s great sulisidy yearly, and with tlu' said tribute* and 
black rent to the King’s Tiish enemies, and (dh(‘r infinite* extortion anel elaily 
exactions, all the* J'inglish folk of the* cnuntie*s e)f Dublin, Kildare, M(*atli, and 
Uryel, be more op])r(*.sse'd than any otlu'r feilk of this land, English or Irish, 
and of w'or.se condition be* they at this side than in the niarchc's. 

“The Pandar show'e'th m the' first ehaptcT of Ids boeik, calleel Salas Populi,' 
that the holy w'oman Brigitta us(‘d te) eiiejuin* of her good angel many ejiu's- 
tioiis of secret divine, and among all other, .she eneiuire'd of what Christian 
land was the* most souls damiK‘d‘^ The angel shewveel her a land in the* w’e'st 
part of the w’orld. She* (‘iKpiire'el the* cause* why? The ange*! said for tlie-ie 
the Christian feilk die-th most out of charity, .she enepiired the eau'^c why’’ 
The angel saiel, for there is most continual war, root ej hate* anel ('uvy, and of 
vices contrary to charity; and without charity the* .souls cannot be save-d. 
And the angel eliel show to her the lapse of the souls of Christiai. Udk of tliat 
land, how' they fell down inte) h(*ll as thick as any liail .shower. Anel pit} 
thereof moveel Paiielar to consign his .said liook, as in the* said chajiter iilainlv 
doth apjiear, for aft(*r his ojiinion this is the* lanel the aiige*l underslooel; lor 
there is no lanel in the w'orld of sei long continu(*el war w'ithiii liim.s(*lf, ne* of so 
great shedding eif Christian bleiod, ne of .so great robbing, spoiling, iiiaying. 
and burning, ne of .so great wrongful e'xtortiem continually as Ire'land. Wliore*- 
fore it cannot be denied that the ange*! diel understand the land of Ireland. 

“ What might the* King do more* than he has done? He did coiKpier all the 
land unto little*, and did inhabit the .same wdth English folk, subject to his 
laws, after the maimer of I'higlaiul. and .so the land did continue and prosjA'r 
100 ytians and more; and since the land hath grown and increased near liaml 
200 years in r(‘beHion against the* king and bis laws. Many folk doth ene]uirc 
the cause why that the Irisli folk be growui .so strong, and the King’s subjects 
so feeble, and falh'ii in so great rebellion for the more part. 

“ Wliat pity is it- to bear, what ruth is it to ivport, th(‘ro is no tongue that 
can toll, no jien that can wTitc* It ])asseth for the orators, and the 
all to show all the order of the noble folk, and how^ cruel they enterith the jioor 
common people, what danger is to the king anent God, to suffer the laud 

[' Panderus was an Irish author of whom almost nothing is know'n save that ho was tin 
author of the book, De Salute Populi, and flourished in the last quarter of the fifteenth an 
first quarter of the sixteenth centuries.] 
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whereof he bear the charge, and the care temporal under God, under the see 
Apostolical, to be of saicl misorder, so long without remedy; it were more 
honour and worship to surrender his claim thereto, and to make no longer 
persecution tliereof, than to suffer his poor subjects always to be so sup- 
])resscd, and all the noble folk of the land to be at war within themselves, in 
shedding of (Christian blood always without remedy. The h(‘rde must render 
account of his folk and the king for his. 

“Some sayeth that the prelates of the Church and clergy is much cause 
of all the misorder of the land , for there is no arch-bisho}>, ne bishop, abbot, 
!](' jirior, ]iarson, nci vicar, ne any other person of the C'hurch, high or low', 
gr(‘at or small, English or Irish, tliat useth to iireach the woid of God, saving 
the poor friars beggars; and where the word of God do c(‘ase, tluTo can be 
no grac(‘, and without the s])ecial [grac€‘] of God th(‘ land may never be re- 
formed, and by th(' t('aching and iireaching of pi(*lat(‘s of the Church, and by 
prayer or orison of the devout ])(‘rsons in the sam(‘, (jod useth always to grant 
In.s abundant, grace; (‘rgo the Church not using the premises is much cause 
uf all th(' saitl misonk'r of this land ” 

Sucli was the condition ol Ireland after more than three centuries of English 
so-called governm(‘n t . 

In the twelfth century the Irish Celts were in a state of political disorgan- 
isation, but they still had a ft'ding of nationality, arul had the form at least 
of a national monarch}', and justice, criminal and civil, was administered 
aniniig thi'm according to a definite code of law. 

At the commencement ol the sixteenth c(‘ntury there remained no tra- 
dition of national unity, no trace of an organisation by which they could be 
uniteil into one pcojile, the sc'iiarate tnbi's had been disorganised by civil 
wars, and the original tribesmen were suptilanted and ojiprcssed by the mer- 
c(‘iiary followers of the several rivals for the chieftaincu's. The Celtic popula- 
tion had found the rule of h]ngland scarcely less injurious to them than the 
invasions of the Danes. The Anglo-Normans, thwarted in their first attempts 
at colonisation by the w'atchful jealou.sy of lOngland, had been since subjected 
to constant injustice and ojijin'ssion, and in a relapse to a lower political and 
social stale sought for personal secuiity and freedom and an escape from the 
exactions of an inefheient and corrupt executhe. 

Every trace of J'highsh government, save the misc-ries w’hich it had caused, 
had jiassed away from Ireland. The lOnglish king had no force in Ireland, 
nor any ally, save the hiTeditary enemies ol the liousi? of Kildare. The English 
concpiest was confc.ssedly a failure. The Anglo-Norman colony had dis- 
ai)])(‘ared or been ab.sorbed in the Celtic population. If the king of England 
W’ere any longer to be lord of Ireland, the coiupu'st of the island must be com- 
menced again. The Irish question rose Ix'fore English statesmen, Was Eng- 
land to hold Ireland, and if so, how'*^ Long the Tudor princes shrunk from 
looking this difliculty in the face; they tenij)orisefl, vacillated, and sought 
some middle course, some compromise. But the Irish question became at 
length (amid the complications of the sixteenth century) the question of 
l^nglish politics. England found that she must either conquer Ireland, or 
herself succumb in the struggle.^ 

THE REVOLT OF LORD THOMAS FITZGERALD 

_ When Henry VIII ascended the throne, the exercise of the royal authority 
^ Ireland was circumscribed within the very narrow limits known as the 
English Pale, comprising only the principal seaports, with one-half of the 
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five counties of Louth, Westmeath, Dublin, Kildare, and Wexford; the rest 
of the island was unequally divided among sixty chieftains of Irish, and thirty 
of English origin, who governed the inhabitants of their resj^ctive domains, 
and made war upon each other as freely and as recklessly as if they had lieen 
independent sovereigns. To Wolsey it appeared that one great cause of tlie 
decay of the English jiowcr was the jealousy and the dissension between the 
two rival families of the Fitzgeralds (Geraldines) and the Butlers, under their 
respective duels, the carls of Kildare and of Ormonde or Ossory. That ho 
might extinguisli or repress these hereditary feuds, he delermincd to intrust 
the govc'rnment to the more inqiartial sway of an English nobleman, and 
Garrett Fitzgerald, the young earl of Kildare, son of the “great carl,’’ who 
had sueceeded his fathiT, was removed from tlie office of lord deputy (1520j, 
to make place for Thomas Howard, the carl of Surrey, afterwards duke of 
Norfolk. 

During two years the English governor overaw^ed the turbulence of the 
Irish lords by the vigour of his administration, and tvoii the esteem of th(' 
natives by his liospitnhly and munilie(MU*e. But when Henry declared war 
against I’rance (ir)22), Surrey w'as recall(‘d to take command of the army, 
and the government of Tndand was conferred on I’utler, earl of Ormonde. 
Ormonde was soon compelled to resign it to Kildare; Kildare transmitted 1( 
to Sir William Skeflington, an English knight, dc'piity to the duke of Hieli- 
mond; and Skeffington, aftiu- a sliort interval, re])laced it in the hands of liis 
immediate predecessor. Tims Kildare saw himself for the third time inve.stc'i] 
with the chief authority in the islaiul, but no longer awed by the frowns ol 
Wolsey, wdio had fallen into disgrace, he indulgi^d in such acts of extravaganei' 
that his very frii'iids attributi'd ihcmi to occasional derangement ol intell(‘ct 

The complaints of the Butlers induced Henry to call the (h'jnity to London 
(1534), and to coidine him in the Tower. At his departure the reins of govern- 
ment drojiped into tlie hands of his son. Lord Thomas Fitzgerald, know'ii 
“yilken Thomas,” a young man in his tw'eiity-first y(‘ar, generous, violent, 
and brave. His credulity w'as deceived by a false rejiort that his father had 
been beheaded, and his resentment urged hiiii to the fatal resolutiei, of balding 
defiance to his so^■(‘reign. At the head of one hundnal and forty followers lu' 
presented himself before the council on June 11th, 1534, r(*signed the sword 
of state, the emblem of his authority, and in a loud tone declared wair against 
Henry VIII, king of Englaiul. 

Cromer, archbishop of Armagh, seizing him by the hand, most earnestly 
besought him not to plunge himsedf and his family into irremediable ruin: 
but the voice of the prelate w'as drowned in the strains of an Irish minstrel 
who in his native tongue called on the hero to revenge the blood of his father; 
and the precipitate youth, unfurling the standard of rebellion, commenced 
his career with laying w'aste the rich district of Fingal. 

A gleam of success cast a temporary lustre on his arms; and his revenge 
was gratified wdth the punishment of the supposed accuser of his father, Allen, 
archbishop of Dublin, who w’as surprised and put to death by the Geraldines.' 
He now sent an agtait to the emperor, Charles V, to demand assistance against 
the man who by divorcing Catherine had insulted the honour of the imperial 
family, and wrote to the poiie, olTcring to protect with his sword the interests 

[* Lord Thomas w'as apparently not directly responsible for his death. The archbishop 
was captured by Fitzgorald’s followers, but upon throwing himself on tlie young man s 
mercy received a pardon, which was not, however, respected by some Geraldine 
who murdered him in cold blood and pretended to have Fitzgerald’s warrant for it. 1^*^ 
crime brought a sentence of excommunication against Lord Thomas and his followers.] 
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of the church against an apostate prince, and to hold the crown of Ireland of 
the Holy See by the payment of a yearly tribute. But fortune quickly deserted 
him. He was repulsed from the walls of Dublin Castle, although he secured 
entrance to the city; Skeffington, again appointed lord deputy, opposed to 
his undisciplined followers a numerous body of vehTans; his owm strong castle 
of Maynooth was carried by assault, and Lord Leonard Grey hunted the ill- 
fated insurgent into the fastnesses of Munster. Here by the advice of his 
friends he offered to submit; but his simplicity was no match for the subtlety 
of his opponent; he suffered himself to be deceived by assurances of pardon, 
dismissed his adherents, accompanied Grey to Dublin (August 2()th, 1535), 
and thence sailed to England, that he might throw himself at the feet of his 
sovereign.' 

Henry was at a loss in what manner to receive him. Could it be to his 
honour to allow a subject to live who had taken up arms against him? But 
then, was it for his interest to teacli the Irish that no faith was to be put in 
tlie promises of his lieutenants? He, therefore, committed young Fitzgerald 
to the Tower; soon afterwards Grey, who had succced(‘d Skeflington as lord 
deputy, perfidiously apprcliended the five uncles of the captive at a banquet; 
and the year following all six, though it is said that three had never joined in 
the rebellion, were beheach'd (February 3rd, 1537) in consequence of an act 
of attainder passed by th(i hJnglish parliament." 

Fitzgerald’s father, the earl of Kildare, liad already died of a broken heart, 
and the last hopes of the fiunily centred in Gerald, the brother of Thomas, a 
boy about twelve years old. By the contrivance of his aunt he was conveyed 
beyond the reach of Henry, and intrustc‘d to the fidelity of two native chief- 
tains, O’Neill and O’Donnell. Two years later he had the good fortune to 
escape to tlu' C\')ntinent, but was followed by the vengeance of King Henry, 
who demanded him of the king of France, and afterwards of the governor of 
Flanders, in virtue of preceding treaties. Ex])elled from Flanders, he was, at 
the recommendation of the pojx', Paul III, taken under the [protection of the 
prince bishop of Liege, .and afterwards into the family of his kinsman. Cardinal 
Pole, who watched over his education and provided for his support till at 
length he recovered the honours and the estates of his ancestors, the former 
earls of Kildare. 

Henry’s innovations in religion wore viewed with equal abhorrence by 
the indigenous Irish and the descendants of the I'mglish colonists. Fitz- 
gerald, aware of this circumstance, had proclaimed himself the champion of 
the ancient faith; and .after tlie imjprisoiiment of Fitzg('rahl, his [dace was 
supplied by Cromer, archbishop of Armagh. On the other hand, the cause 
of the king was supported by a more courtly prelate. Brown, who, from the 
office of provincial of the Augustinian friars in England, had been raised to the 
archiepiscopal see of Dublin, in reward for his subserviency to the politics of 
Cromwell. But Henry determined to enforce submission. 

A parliament was summoned by Lord Grey, who had succeeded Skeffing- 
ton, and to elude the opposition of the clergy their proctors, who had hith- 
erto voted in the Irish parliaments, were by a declaratory act pronounced 

’Skeffington, indeed, says that he had surrendered “without condition ” But that he 
was prevailed upon to do so by assurances of pardon is plain from the letters of the Irish 
council and of Norfolk, and the answer of Henry, “if he had beeno apprended after suche 
wrte as was convenable to his deservyngs, the same had beene much more thankfull, and 
better to our contentaclon.” 

• A letter of Fitzgerald from the Tower states his miserable condition, and that lie must 
have gone naked, “but that pore prysoners of ther gentylnes hathe sumtymo gevyn me old 
hosyn, and shoys, and old shyrtes ” 
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to be nothing more than assistants, whose advice might be received, but whose 
assent was not required. The statutes which were now passed were copied 
from the proceedings in England. The papal authority was abolished; 
Henry was declared head of the Irish church ; and the first-fruits of all ecclesi- 
astical livings were given to the king. 

But ignorance of the recent occurrences in the sister island gave occasion to 
a most singular blunder. One day the parliament confirmed the marriage of 
the king with Anne Bolcyn; and the next, in consequence of the arrival of a 
courier, declared it to have ])ocn invalid from the beginning. It was, how- 
ever, more easy to procure the enactment of those statutes, than to enforce 
their execution. The two races combined in defence of their common faith; 
and repeated insurrections exercised the patience of the deputy, till his bril- 
liant victory at Bellahoe broke the power of O’Neill, the northern chieftain, 
and confirmed the asceiuk'iicy of the royal cause. 

This was tlu* last servic(‘ performed In' Lord Grey. He was uncle by his 
sister to the young Gerald Fitzgerald, and therefore suspected of having con- 
nived at his escaj3e. This, with numerous other charges from his enemies, was 
laid before the king: and he solicited piTinission to return, and plead his cause 
in the presence of his sovereign. The petition was granted; but the unfor- 
tunate deputy soon found hims(‘lf a prisoner in the Tower, and was after- 
wards arraigned uikUt the charge of treason for having aided and abetted the 
king’s rebels. Opprcwssed by f(‘ar, or induced by the hope of mercy, he pleaded 
guilty; and his h(‘ad was struck off by the command of the thankless sov- 
ereign whom h(‘ had so often and so usefully served. 

After the d(*paiture of Grey, succe.s.«!ive but partial insurrections broke out 
in the island. Tlu'y sjieedily subsided of themselves; and the nev.^ deputy. 
Sir Anthony St. Lc‘ger, found both the Jri.s}i chieftains and the lords of thi- 
Pale anxious to oulstrij) each other in professions of obedience to his au- 
thority. A }iarliam(‘nt was assembled, Ireland from a lordship was raised to 
the higher rank of a kingdom; Thairy w’as declared head of the church, regu- 
lations were made for the administration of justice in Connaught and Mun- 
ster; and coinmi.ssiorier.s were ajipointed wdth pow’cr to hear and determine 
all causes wdiich might be brought before tliem from the other provinces. Tlie 
peerage of the new kingdom w’as sought and obtained, not only by the lords 
who had hitlierto aekiiowdedged the authority of the English crow’ii, but even 
by the most pow-erful of the chieftains, who, though nominally vassals, had 
maintained a real independence; by XJlliac de Burgh, now created earl of 
Clanricard; by Murrough O’Brien, made earl of Thomond; and by the re- 
doubted O’Neill, iK'iiceforth known by Ins now title of earl of Tyrone. These, 
with the chief of their kindred, sw'ore fealty, consented to hold their lands 
by the tenure of military service, and accepted from their sovereign houses in 
Dublin for their accommodation, as often as they should attend their duty 
in parliament Never, since the first invasion of the island by Henry H, 
did the English ascendency in Ireland appear to rest on so firm a basis as dur- 
ing the last years of Henry 'VHI.‘ 

THE IRISH CHURCH 

The reign in which Protestantism and Ultramontanism began their still 
unfinished struggle in Ireland is a fit place to notice the chief points in Insli 
church history. Less than two years before Strongbow’s arrival Pope Eu- 
genius had established an ecclesiastical constitution in Ireland depending on 
Rome, but the annexation was very imperfectly carried out, and the hope ol 
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fully asserting the Petrine claims was a main cause of Adrian’s gift to Henry 
II. Hitherto the Scandinavian section of the church in Ireland liad been 
most decidedly inclined to receive the hierarchical and diocesan as distin- 
guished from the monastic and quasi-tribal system. The bishops or abbots of 
Dublin derived their succession from Canterbury from 1088 to 1162, and the 
bishops of Waterford and Limerick also sought consecration there. But both 
Celt and Northman acknowledged the polity of Eugenius, and it was chiefly 
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in the matters of tithe, Peter’s pe.nce, canonical (h'gn'cs, and tlie observance of 
festivals tliat Rome had still victories to gain 

Between churclimen of Irish and I'higlisli race Hutc was Ihtti'i* rivalry; but 
the theory that the ancient Patrician church nMiiaiiK'd indi'pi-ndenl , and as it 
were Protestant, while the English colony submit t(‘d to the \'atican, is a mere 
controversial figment. Tlie crown was wc'ak and jiapal aggression made rajiid 
progress. It W'as in the Irish church, about tlu' mulille of tin* thirteenth 
century, tliat tlie system of giving jurisdiction to llu‘ bishops ut Icviporcdihns 
was adopted by Innocent IV. The vigour of iMlward I obtained a renuncia- 
tion ill particular cases, but the practice contimuHl unabatf'd The system 
of provisions w^as soon introduced at the exjiensi' of fri'c ek'ction, and w^as 
acknowledged by the Statute of Kilkenny. Jn the mori' remote districts it 
must have been almost a matter of lU'cc'.ssity. 

Many Irish jiarishes grew out of primitive monasteries, but other early 
settlements remained monastic, and w'cre comp(‘lled by the popes to adopt 
the rule of autliorised orders, generally that of the August iiiian canons Tliat 
order became much the most numerous in Ireland, liaviiig not less (ban three 
hundred houses. Of other sedentary orders tlie Cistercians w’ore the most 
miportant and the mendicants 'were very numerous. Both Celtic chiefs and 
Norman nobles founded convents after Henry IPs time, but the latter being 
wealthier w'ere most distinguished in this way. Ri'ligious houses were use- 
ful as abodes of peace in a turbulent country, and the lands attached were bet- 
ter cultivated than those of lay proprietors. 

Ample evidence exists that the Irish church was full of abuses before the 
movement under Henry VIII. In Dublin strange things happened ; thus the 
**^J^“i®pi8copal crozier w^as in pawn for eighty years from 1441). The morals 
01 the clergy were no better than in other countries, and we have evi- 
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deiice of many scandalous irregularities. Where his hand reached Henry had 
little difficulty in suiipressing the monasteries or taking their lands, which 
Irish chiefs swallowed as greedily as men of English blood. But the friars, 
though pretty generally turned out of doors, were themselves beyond Henry’s 
power, and continued to preach cverywdicre among the people. Their de- 
votion and energy may be freely admitted; but the mendicant orders, espe- 
cially the Carmelites, were not uniformly distinguished for morality. 

The Jesuits, placed by Paul III under the protection of Con O'Neill, 
“prince of the Irish of Ulst(n-,” came to Ireland towards the end of Henry’s 
reign, and lieljied to k('e{) alive the Roman tradition. It is not surprising 
that Anglicanism — the gospel light that dawned from Boleyn’s eyes — recom- 
mended i)y such jirelates as Browne and Bale, should have been regarded as 
a symbol of con(|uesl and intrusion Thr Four Maiitcrs^^ thus describe the 
Reformation: “A heresy and new error arising in England, through prifl(‘, 
vain glory, avarice, and lust, and through many stTange sciences, so that the 
men of England went into opposition to the po])e ami to Rome." The d(‘- 
struction of relics and images and the establishmcait of a schismatic hierarchy 
is thus recorded: “Though great was the persecution of the Roman emperors 
against the church, scarcf‘ly lind there ever coni(‘ so gr(\‘it a persecution from 
Rome as this." Sucli was Roman Catholic o})mion in Ireland in the sixteenth 
century. 


EDWARD VI AND THE REFORMATION IN IRELAND 

The able opportunist Sir Anthony St Leger, wlio was accused by one 
party of opiiosing tlie R(‘formation and by the other of lamiiooning the n'al 
presence, continued to rule during th(‘ early days of the protectorate. To 
him succeed(‘d Sir lOdward Ik'llmghain, a Puritan soldier whose hand was 
heavy on all who disobeyed his dear young master, as he affectionat(‘ly 
called the king lie bridled Connaught by a castle at Athlone, and Mun- 
ster by a garrison at L(^ighhn Bridge. The O’Mores and O’Connors were 
brought low, and forts er('ct(*d where Maryborough and Philipstown now 
stand. Botli chiefs and nobles were forcial to respi'ct the king's representa- 
tive, but Bellingham was not wont to flatter those in powTr, and his admin- 
istration found little favour m ICngland. Sir F. Bryan, Henry VIII’s favour- 
ite, succeeded liiin, and on his death St. Leger was again appointed. NoitbcT 
St. Leger nor his suecossor Crofts could do anything with Ulster, where the 
papal primate Wauchop, a Scot by birth, stirred up rebellion among the 
natives and among the Hebridean invaders. But little was done under lOd- 
ward VI to advance the power of the crown, and that little was done by 
Bellingham. 

The Eiiglisli government long hesitated about the official establishment 
of Protestantism, and the royal order to that effect was withheld until 1551. 
Copies of the new liturgy were sent over, and St. Leger had the communion 
service translated into Latin, for the use of priests and others who could read, 
but not in English. The popular fc'oling was strong against innovation, as 
Staples, bishop of Meath, found to his cost. Tlie opinions of Staples, like 
those of Cranmer, advanced gradually, mitil at last lie went to Dublin and 
preached boldly against the mass. He saw men shrink from him on all sides. 
“My lord," said a beneficed priest, whom he had himself promoted, and who 
wept as he spoke, “ before ye went last to Dublin yc were the best-beloved man 
in your diocese that ever came in it, now ye are the worst beloved. Ye have 
preached against the sacrament of the altar and the saints, and will make us 
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worse than Jews. The country folk would eat you. ^e liave more curses than 
ye have hairs of your head, and I advise you for Christ’s sake not to preach 
at the Navan.” Staples answered that preaching was his duty, and that he 
would not fail; but he feared for his life. 

On the same prelate fell the task of conducting a public controversy with 
Primate Dowdall, which, of course, ended in the conversion of neither. Dow- 
dall fled ; his see was treated as vacant, and Cranme^r cast about for a Protes- 
tant to fill St. Patrick’s chair. His first nominee. Dr. Tuiikt, resolutely de- 
clined the honour, declaring that he w^ould be unintelligible to the people; 
and Cranmer could only answer that English was spoken in Ireland, though 
lie did, indeed, doubt whether it was spokiai in the diocesc' of Armagh. Jolm 
Bale, a man of great learning and ability, became bishop of Ossory. There is 
no reiison to doubt his sincerit}’, but he was coarse and intemjierate — Mr. 
Froude roundly calls him a foul-mouthed ruffian — without the wisdom of 
the s(*rpent or the harmlessness of the dove. Ills choice rhetoric stigmatised 
the dean of St. Patrick’s as ass-headed, a blockhi'ad who cared only for his 
kitchen and his belly. Arclibishop Browne A\as gluttonous and a great epi- 
cure. If Staples \vas generally hated, what feelings must Bale have excited? 

THE IRISH POLICY OF QUEEN MARY 

Tliough Mary, as a Catholic, was desirous to reunite the church to the 
C’atholic church of the Continent, to restore the ancient dogmas and ritual, as 
a Tudor she was unwilling to r(\sign any prerogativ(‘ of tlu' crown, or to restore 
any property within her grasf). With the exception of the jiapal supremacy, 
which she rather admitted in theory than submitU'd to in practice', her church 
policy w\as substantially the same as that of her father. The (pieen professed 
to be most zealous on behalf of the Catholic church. How fai was the spirit 
of her instructions actually carried out? The mass w’as reston'd by Sir An- 
thony St. Leger under an ord(*r in council, and the reformed bishops expelled 
from tlu'ir sees. But beyond this, the (lueeii had no intention of surrendering 
any power or title, or of restoring any ol the conli.scatc(l propt'rty of the church. 

The letter from the English jirivy council announcing her accession de- 
scribes her as “Queen of England, France, and Ireland, Defender of the Faith, 
and on earth the supreme head of the churches of England and Irelandy As such 
supreme head she ajipoiiited the luwv bish()])s; she reinstated as primate Dow- 
dall, w'ho had been appointed by Henry VHI, and had never obtained any 
bull of confirmation from the holy see, instead of Wauchoi), wdio had been 
appointed by the pope to that office. The pa})al powder of a})pointing by pro- 
viso was not admitted by her government. In tlu‘ matter of the former property 
of the church, she granted it away as freely as her fathi'r or brother. Although 
the mass liad been restored, all the acts of Henry VHI remaiiuid upon the 
statute book, nor w'as it until looG that parliament was required to assist in the 
restoration of the Catholic church. In 1555 a bull w'as enrolled in chancery, 
dated Juno 7th, 1555, whereby the pope absolved tho king and queen from 
all excommunications and ecclesiastical censures and erected Ireland into a 
kingdom. A subsequent bull was obtained from the pope, Paul IV, to legalise 
the course of legislation intended to be taken wdtli regard to the church prop- 
erty. 

T^e crown, established in its possession of the estates of the monasteries, 
continued to make grants of them dowm to the end of the rei|^. No attempt 
whatsoever was made to unite the English and Irish inhabitants upon the 
basis of a common religious confession; the bishops under Mary were as 
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willing as their predecessors, under Henry VIII, to employ the powers of the 
church against the wild Irish. 

Except the temporary establishment of the Roman ritual, the Catholic 
church was in no degree benefited by the accession of Mary : none of the evils 
which had paralyzed tlie action of the church before the break with Rome 
were remedied; none of the wounds inflicted upon that church during the 
reigns of Henry and Edward were cured; no attempt was made to restore the 
monasteries, or to re-establish and strengthen the parochial secular clergy, or 
to enable the church to act as an organis(‘d living body, or to unite the English 
and the natives in one national church: on the contrary, the confiscation of 
church properties was confirmed, and the undis])osed-of residue of them leased 
out or granted away; the l)isho]3s were appointed in most instances by tlu- 
crown, as in the time of Henry VHI; the contempt of high lOnglish ecck^sia.^- 
tics for the men* Irish was exhibited as belore. A\dien Mary died th(‘ Catliolic 
church was a mere sliadow of its former s(‘]f, witli its monastic element totally 
destroyed, and the independence of its si'cular members, or of such of them 
as still existed, criislu'd out. Ejion the accession of Elizabeth, as an institu- 
tion, it retained no ehaiKaits of r(‘sistance. 

Idle history of th(‘ rc'ign of Maiy contradicts the theory that in the sixteenth 
century religious differ(;nc(‘s had any connection with tiie conduct of the na- 
tive Irish or of tlu* J'higlish government. The accession of Mary was at- 
tended with an outlireak of some of the native chiids who, if they believed 
that the hand of a Eatliolic sovereign would be lighter than that of Henry 
VIII, were soon disaiijioinled. Catholic sov(T(‘igns thought it was ni'ccssary 
to enforce order in Ireland by the strong liand, ns Protestant sovereigns hnd 
done Ix'fore them; Catholic deputy's thought thernsi'lves justified in burning 
villages, raiding ujion native tribes, and shooting down rebels, as much as 
Protestant dejnities liad done, 

Tiie govcTiimont fell back during this ndgn into the feeble, yet viok'nt 
measures of former days. The lord-dej)uti<\s neither, as St. Leger, conc*iliat(‘d, 
nor, as Bellingham, for a time at least , nvcr-aw’ed the native chiefs. The lord- 
deputy (the earl of Sussex) returned to the old system of incfM‘ctual and 
exasperating raiding, ]']\peditions of this description ■were enough to undo 
the web of policy wliicli Sir Anthony SI. E(‘ger had woven for years. Tliese 
expeditions are always repri'sented in ollieial docum(‘iits in the most favour- 
able light. What the ICuglish soldiers thought, of such operations may be 
imagined from the following ])assage found in the HarJeian Miscellani/ 

“ The d(‘put y, according to liis commission, inarched into the north. But, alas, 
he neitluT found hVaiu'e to travel in, nor En'iichmen to fight wuthal. Then' 
were no glorious tow^n.^- to load the soldiers home with spoils, nor jileasant 
vineyards to refresh them with wine. Hc're w^re no plentiful markeis to 
sujjply the salary of the army if they w’anted, or stood in need; here w’cre no 
cities of refuge, nor jilaei's of garrison to retire into in the times of (ianger and 
extremity of weatlu'r; here w’ere no musters ordered, nor lieutenants of shires 
to raise new armies; here w’as no supplement of men or provisions, especially 
of Irish against Irish; nor any one promise kept according to his expectation, 
here were in jilain terms bogs and woods to lie in, fogs and mists to trouble 
you, grass and fern to w^elcomc your horses and corrupt and putrefy 
bodies; hero was killing of kino anil eating fresh beef, to breed diseases; here 
was oats without bread, and fire without wood; here were smoky cabins and 
nasty holes; here w^ro bogs on the tops of mountains, and few passages, but 
over marshes or through strange places; here was retiring into fastnesses an( 
glens, and no fighting, but when they pleased themselves; here was groun 
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enough to bury your people in being dead, but no place to please them while 
alive; here you might spend what you brought with you, but be assured 
there was no hopes of relief; here was room for all your losses, but scarce a 
castle to receive your spoil and treasure. To conclude: here was all glory 
and virtue buried in obscurity and oblivion, and not so much as a glimmering 
iiopc that how valiantly soever a man demeaned himself it should be registered 
or remembered." 


THE PLANTATIONS IN LEIX AND OFFALY 

But if the English w’cre weary of the tedious policy of conciliation, and 
raidings and plunderings did not promise to lead to a coiKpK'st of the island, 
there was yet a third course which might be adopted — the contiscation of the 
Irish districts, and their plantation by English (‘olonists. Such a scheme, the 
fruitful cause of misery to Ireland ever since, w\as for the first time adopted 
by the government of Queen ]\Iary. No Irish trib(‘ hnd been the cause of such 
constant annoyance to the English govemnumt as the O’t^oniiors. They, with 
the O’Mores, occupied the districts of Lei.\ and OlUdy in the present King’s 
and Queen’s counties. The territory they occupied u as theondically a ])ortiori 
of the estate of the earls of Kildare. It menaced the Pale on the southwest, 
and on one side threatened the communications betweiui Dublin and Kilkenny, 
as did the Wicklow mountaineers on the ot'uT. 

The O’Connors had been concerned in tlu' ri'volt of Lord Thomas Fitz- 
gerald in 1531. Much of the O’Connor and 0‘More property was granted 
by the crown as a portion of the forfeited estate's of the Geraldines, and their 
hostility to the English became more irreconcilable. Two English garrisons 
were planted in Leix and OlTaly in the reign of J^]dward, and fighting was kept 
u}) without cessation. On Mary’s accession tlu' O’Mores expeUed all the 
English from their territories." 

The queen might have remembered that the origin of the misfortunes of 
the O’Connors had been their supporting a rebellion which was in favour of 
the Catholic churcli, or at least professeil to be so, and following as allies or 
vassals the head of the great Geraldine house. TIk' (pu'en pursued the previous 
I'higlish policy as to the O’Connors; but the contest was no longer to be be- 
hveen the natives and the royal patentees — the entir(‘ district was to be taken 
into the hands of the crown, to be made shire land; trii)e rights, Celtic laws, 
language, and manners were to disappear, and the districts w^ere to form the 
first English settlement or plantation. 

The government intended, in the case of Leix and Offaly, to adopt a regular 
system of colonisation. In December, 1556, orders were given as to the county 
of Leix, to divide each country between the English and Irish; to appoint 
for the O’Mores all the country beyond the bog; tliat the chief of every. sept 
(the Irish) should appoint how many of his sept h(‘ would answer for; that 
they should hold their lands of the fort, and should answTr the laws of the 
roalm as the English do; that the freeholders should cause their children to 
Icam to speak English; that they should keep open the fords, destroy the 
lastnesses, and cut the passes; that none of them should marry or foster with 
such as should be of English blood, without licence of the deputy 
under his handwriting, under pain of forfeiture of his estate. 

As the country had not been conquered effectually, the result of this proj- 
^ ^ introduce into these districts a body of English colonists who had 
b *11“^ lands granted to them, and to maintain them when conquered 

y the strong hand. The warfare which ensued resembled that waged by the 
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early settlers in America with the native tribes. No mercy whatever was 
shown, no act of treachery was considered dishonourable, no personal tortures 
and indignities were spared to the captives. The atrocities of western border 
warfare were perpetrated year after year in these districts, and the govern- 
ment in Dublin acquiesced in what was done, and supported their grantees 
in the properties which the crown had guaranteed them. The merciless 
struggle went on far into Elizabetli’s reign between the natives and the colo- 
nists, until the Celtic tribes, decimated and utterly savage, sunk to the level 
of banditti and ultimately disappeared.^ 

THE REIGN OF ELIZABETH 

“ The absolute command of Inhand was essential for the safety of Eliza- 
beth; for this purpose she had to satisfy or crush any chief of suflicK'iit impor- 
tance to intrigue with her continental enemies, and after l.^Otowagc a con- 
stant war against the rc'ligion of the inhabitants of tlu^ country.” These words 
of the Irish historian Richey-' serve well as a key to the history of Ireland dur- 
ing the reign of Elizabeth. As he points out, it was neither a desire to better 
the condition of the Irish ])eople ])y the introduction of civilising arts and indus- 
tries, or the lust of conejuest. for the sake of conquest and exploitation, that 
lexl the English to enter with such vigour on an imdiTtaking that involved 
such an extraordinary loss of life and property. And the rc*sult, altliough it 
did, it is true, secure Ihiglaiul for tlie time being from the dangers of foreign 
attack through Irrdand, in the ('lul involvi’d her in further dithculty by arous- 
ing the liereditary liostility of a large part of the Irish jieojde.'*^ 

Sir Henry Snlney was sworn lord-justice upon JOlizalieth’s succession with 
the full Catholic ritual. When Su.ss(‘x sujierseded him as lord-lieutenant, the 
litany was clianted in English, both cathedrals having been painted and 
Scripture texts substituted for ^‘])ictur('s and popish fancies.” At the begin- 
ning of ISOO a parliament was held which restored the ecclesiastical k'gislation 
of Henry and Edward. In two important jioints the Irish church vas made 
more dependent on the state than in England: congas d’6lire were abolished 
and heretics made amenable to royal commissioners or to parliament withoui 
reference to any synod or convocation. Elizabeth connived at what she could 
not prevent, and hardly fire tended to enforce uniformity except in the Pale 
and in the large towns. 

THE REVOLT OF SHANE o’nEILL 

Ulster demanded the immediate attention of Elizabeth. Her father had 
conferred the earldom of T}Tone on Con Bacagh O’Neill, with remainder to 
his supposed son IVIatthew, the offsjiring of a smith's wife at Dundalk, who in 
her husband’s lifetime brought the child to Con as his own. When the chief s 
legitimate son, Shane, grew uj) he declined to be bound by this arrangement, 
which the king may have made in partial ignorance of the facts. Being a 
gentleman,” he said, “ my fatlier never refusid no child that any w’oman namyd 
to be his.”^ AVhen T>toiic died, Matthew, already creat/od baron of Dungannon, 
claimed his earldom under the patent. Shane being chosen O’Neill by nis 
tribe, claimed to be the chief by election and earl as Con’s lawful son. Ihus 
the English government was committed to the cause of one who was at best 
an adulterine bastard, whiles Shane appeared as champion of hereditary ngnt- 
To secure his position he murdered the baron of Dungannon, whose prowess 
in the field he had reason to dread, and the eldest of two surviving sons oe- 
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came oilicial candidate for the earldom. Shane maintained a contest which 
had begun under Mary until 1567, with great ability and a total absence of 
morality, in which Sussex had no advantage over him. The lord-lieutenant 
twice tried to have Shane murdered; once he proposed to break his safe- 
conduct; and he held out hopes of his sister’s hand as a snare. Shane was 
induced to visit London, w’here his strange ap[)earance and followers caused 
much amusement, and where he spent his time intriguing with the Spanish 
ambassador and making himself agreeable to I.ord Robert Dudley. The 
government detained him rather unfairly, and tlio young baron of Dungannon 
suffered his father’s fate, leaving a brother wlio at last gained the coveted 
earldom and became a more dangerou.s enemy to England than even Shane 
had been. Sussex was outmatched both in war and diplomacy; tlie loyal 
chiefs were crushed one by one, and the biHglisb suflered checks of which the 
moral effect w'as ruinous. Shane ahvays fully acknowledged Elizabeth as his 
sovereign, and sometimes played the part of a loyal siii)j(‘ct, WTeaking his 
private vengeance under colour of expelling the i'^land Scots from Ulster.'^ 

In Sir Henry Sidney, whom the ciueen wait against him in 1566, Shane 
found a very different antagonist from the earl of Sussex. The plan adopted 
for the conquest of Ulster was to restore to their .w^vi'ral territ(»ries the chiefs 
expelled by The O’Neill, to assail his rear by establishing a garrison in the 
north, at Derry, and to support these operations by an invasion from the 
Pale. The power of O’Neill, founded no^ ujion a voluntary alliance of the 
rister chief.s, but upon their compulsory subji'ction to the ruling house, w\‘is 
rapidly broken up. Hara.ssed by attacks from every (piartor, bewildered by 
the number of his enemies, O’Neill w'as unable to offer an (‘fiectual resistance. 
In his final struggle he attempted to rally to himself tlu' Eatholic party, but 
his apjieal to the king of France and the cardinals of Lorraine and Guise met 
with no ro.sponse; and deserted or assailed by the vassals wdio had formerly 
been his strength, he was forced to fight his last battk', not against the Saxon 
enemy, but against the ancient Celtic antagonists of his rac('. The battle 
which decided the fate of The O’Neill w^as fought iK'ar Lifford, between the 
tw^o royal races of Ulster — the O’Donnell and O’Neill. 

Utterly defeated, Shane, as a last refuge, fleil to the .settlement of the 
Scotch islanders, whom so shortly before he had assailed, in the hope of finding 
among them a fresh alliance, or at least a U'lnporary refuge; his fate is thus 
detailed in a contemporary Engli.di account included in the act of attainder 
subsequently passed upon him: “The 2nd of June, 1567, feeling himself all 
weakened, and beholding his declination and fall near at hand, [he] avowed 
and fully determined to come in disguised manner, for fear of intercepting, 
with a collar about his neck, to the pre.sencc of Ihe lord deputy, and to submit 
himself as a most wretched man, hoping by that order of humility to have 
f(iund some mercy and grace at your majesty’s hands, but he W’as stayed 
against his wull by such as pretended to be his trustiest friends, and in especial 
the persufision of a barbarous clerk, named Neyll MacKever, whom he had 
in most reputation and used for his secretary, by w’hosc counsel the said rebel 
was drawn first to try and treat the friendship of the Scots in joining wdth them 
for the maintaining of that his traitorous rebellion, which if he might not 
obtain, then agreed that his first determination was the likeliest w^ay to save 
his life with the loss of his land and reputation, and thereupon took his journey 
awards the Scots, who were encamped in Clandeboy to the number of six 
hundred, under the leading of Alexander Oge, brother to James MacConell 
and one MacGilly Asspuke, his nephew, son to Agnes Jyle, brother also to the 
•^id James, which was slain in the late overthrow given by the said Shane 
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O’Neill to the Scots, and so entered the tent of the said Alexander, accom- 
panied with O’Doniicirs wife, whom he kept, Swarly Boy, brother to the said 
Alexander, the said secretary, and the number of fifty horsemen, where after 
a few dissembled gratulatory words used betwixt them, they fell to quaffing 
and drinking of wine. This Agnes Jyle’s son. all inflamed with malice and 
desire of revenge for the death of his father and uncle, began to administer 
quarrelling talk to O’Neill, who took the same very hot, and after some re- 
proachful words jiasstal Ix'twixt them, the said Gillasspukc demanded of the 
secretary whether li(' had bruited abroad that the laily, his aunt, wife unto 
James Ma(‘Conell, did offer to come out of Scotland into Ireland to marry with 
O’Neill. The secr(‘tary afliim(‘d himself to be the author of that report, and 
said withal, that if his aunt w(‘r(‘ (}ueen of Scotland, she might well be con- 
tented to match lu'rself with ()’N(‘ill; the other with that gave him the lie, 
and said that tlu' lady, his aunt, was a woman of that honesty and reputation 
as would not tak(' him, that was the betrayer and inurdc'rer of her WTirthy 
hu.sbaiifl O’Neill, giving ear to the talk, began to maintain his secretary’ 's 
quarrel, and theieu])on Gillas.^^puke withdiew himself out of the tent and 
came aliroad amongst his men, who forthwith raised a fray, and fell to the 
killing of O’Neill’s naai, and the Scots, as ])eopl(‘ thirsty of O’Neill’s blood, 
for reciuiting the slaughter of their master ancl kinsfolk, assembled together 
in a thiong and tbru.st into the t(*nt when' the said O’Neill was, and there with 
their slaughtc'r swords lu'wed him to pic'ces, slew his secretary and all those 
that were with him, (‘\ce])t a vi'iy few whicli escaped by their horses. Alex- 
ander Oge, after this b()U(*h('ry handling of this cruel tyrant, caused his 
mangh'd carcass to be carric'd into an old luinous church lu'ar unto the earn}), 
vvh(;re, for lack of a Ix'tti'r shroial, Ik* was wrapjx'd in a kerne’s old shirt, and 
there inisc'rably intern'd — a fit eml for such a bi'ginning, and a funeral pomp 
convenient for s(» gn'at a d('facer of God’s tc'iiqiles and a withstander of his 
prince’s laws and n'gal authority. And after lieing four days in earth vas 
taken up by William Pu'cs- and his head, sundered from his body, was brought 
unto the said lord' (h'jiuty to Drogheda, the 2lst day of June, 1567, and from 
thence carried into the city of Dublin, wheie it was bodied with a stake and 
standeth on the toj) of your majesty’s castle of Dublin ” ' 

Shane the I’loud, as his countrymen called him, was ])erhaps the abl('4 
of Elizabeth’s Irish oiijionents. Alone he bon' th(‘ brunt of the contest, and 
he must have cost th(' English crown a sum altogi'ther out of proportion to 
his own resourci's. Shane was cnu'l and tyrannical, and his moral character 
was as bad as possibli'. Tie had an oriental want of scruple about murdering 
inconvenient pi’ople, and he had no ri'gard for truth. By far the most remark- 
able Irishman of his tiiiu', he cannot be regarded in any sense as a national 
hero. His ambition was limited to making himself supreme in Ulster.'^ 

THE GERALDINE REBELLION 

I\'acc was soon broken by disturbances in the south. The earl of Desmond ' 
having shown relx'llious tf'ruh'iicii's was detained for six years in Ijondon. 
Treated leniently, but gri('voiisly pressed for money, he tried to escape, ancl, 

[* Tlic Anglo-Nonniin Desmonds liiid lived long enough in Ireland to imbibe the unfailing 
humour of the race It is ri'luted that during this jieriod of struggle between the Rutlcrs ana 
the Desmonds the IJutlers in a night attack surprised and defeated the earl of Desmond s 
force. The euil hinisidf was sevciely wounded and taken prisoner. Borne from the field on 
a litter carried on the shoulders ot four of the Butlers, he was taunted by them on 
“ Where is now the great earl of Desmond? ” a.skcd one. “ Where it is fitting he should ne- 
on the necks of the Butlers,” came the instant reply.] 
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the attempt being judged treasonable, he was persuaded to surrender his 
estates — to receive them back or not at the queen's discretion. Seizing the 
opportunity, English adventurers proposed to plant a military colony from 
the Shannon to Cork harbour. Some who held obsolete title-deeds were 
encouraged to go to work at once by the example of Sir Peter Carew, who 
had established his claims in Carlow. Carow’s title had been in abeyance 
for a century and a half, yet most of the Kavanaghs attorned to him. Falling 
foul of Ormonde’s brothers, seizing their property and using great cruelty 
and violence. Sir Peter drove the Butlers, the only one among the great families 
really loyal, into rebellion. Ormonde, who was in London, could alone restore 
peace; all his disputes wdth Desmond were at once settk'd in his favour, and 
he was even allow'ed to resume the exaction of coyne and livery, the abolition 
of which had been the darling wdsh of statesmen. The Butlers returned to 
their allegiance, but continued to oppose Carevr, and great atrocities w^ere 
committed on both sides. Sir Peter had gieat but undefined claims in Munster 
also, and the people there took warning. His imitators in Cork were sw’cpt 
away. Sidney first, and after him Humphrey Gilbert , could only circumscribe 
the rebellion. The presidency of Munster, an office the creation of which had 
long been contemplated, was then conferr(‘d on Sir John Pi'rn^tt, who drove 
Fitzniaurice into the mountains, reduced castles everywhere, and destroyed 
a Scottish contingent which had come from Ulster to hel]) the rebels. Fitz- 
maurice came in and knelt in the mud at the jiresident.’s h'et, confessing his 
sins; but he remained the real victor. The colonifting scheme was dropped, 
and the first presidency of Munster left the Desmonds and their allies in pos- 
session 

After the attainder of Shane O’Neill more than half of Ulster w'as confis- 
cat(‘(l; and' the attempt to clear off the old natives and plant new settlers was 
coininenced without delay. In 1570 the peninsula of Ard(\s m Down w’as 
granted t,o the queen’s seendary, Sir Thomas Smith, who sent his illegitimate 
son with a colony to take posse.ssion. But this plantation was ti failure, for 
the owners, the O’Neills of Clandeboye, not fe<‘ling inclined to part with their 
rights without a struggle, attacked and killed the young undertaker in 1573. 

The next undertaker was a more important man, AValter Devereux, earl 
of Essex.‘* In 1573 he undertook to subdue and colonis(‘ W'ith one thousand 
two hundred men the district of Clanhuboy, in tlu* jirovince of Ulster, liy a 
contract between him and Elizabidh, it w’lus agreed that ('ach sliould furnish 
an equal share of the expense; and that the colony should be equally divided 
between them, as soon as it had be(*n planted with two thousand settlers. 
Essex was dazzled with the splendid prosjiect bi'fore him , and his enemies at 
court stimulated him with predictions of succ(‘s.«, though they had no other 
view than to remove him from the pre.sence of the cpiecn. When he had mort- 
gaged his estates, and proceeded in the enterprise till it would be ruinous to 
retrace his steps, they began to throw imyiediments in his w'ay. The summer 
was almost past before he could reach Ir^^land. There, Fitzwilliams, the lord 
deputy, objected to his powers ; the natives, und(‘r Pliclim O’Neill, opposed 
a formidable resistance; and it was discovered that the provisions furnished 
by the queen were unsound and her troops ill provided with arms. He main- 
tained himself with difficulty during the winter. 

. V spring the enterprise was abandoned, and the earl consented to aid 

w u suppressing the insurgents in different parts of the island. It 

ould be tedious to follow this adventurous nobleman through his remaining 
areer. He proposed plans which were approved and then rejected; he ob- 
ined leave to return home, and was ^^ent back to Ireland with the empty title 
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of earl marshal; and at length (1576), after a succession of disappointments, 
he died at Dublin of a dysentery, probably caused by anxiety of mind, 
though by report his death was attributed to poison, supposed to have been 
administered to him by the procurement of Leicester. 

This new plan of colonisation was viewed with horror by the natives both 
of Irish and of English extraction. In the expulsion of the adherents of O’Neill 
they saw, or thought they saw, the fate which was reserved for themselves; 
and many chieftains, either in person or by messengers, implored the aid of 
the Catholic powers for the preservation of their property and of their religion. 
The kings of France and Spain were occupied with concerns of more immediate 
interest; but Gregory XIII, who had succeeded to the chair of St. Peter, lent a 
willing ear to their complaints and solicitations. In the bull of his predecessor, 
Ireland had not been named; but the omission was now supplied; and Gregory 
signed, though he did not publish, a new bull, by which Elizabeth was declared 
to have forfeited the crowm of Ireland no less than that of England. 

Among those 'wlio offered to carry it into execution were Thomas Stukely 
and James Fitzmaurice. Stukely was an English adventurer, without honour 
or conscience, w^ho had sold his services at the same time to the queen and to 
the pope, and who alternately abused the confidence and betrayed the secrets 
of each. Having obtained from the pontiff a ship of war, six hundred disci- 
plined soldieis, and three thousand stand of arms, he sailed from Civita Vecchia 
to join Fitzmaurice at Lisbon ; but immediat(dy offered his services to Sebas- 
tian, king of Portugal, and perished in the company of that prince at tlic 
battle of Alcazar, against Abd-al-Malik, king of Fez and Morocco. Fitz- 
maurice was an Irishman, the brother of the carl of Desmond, and an in- 
veterate enemy to the Fiiiglish government. Ho suffered shipwreck on tlu' 
coast of Gallicia; but with the aid of the papal ambassador procured other 
vessels, and, sailing from Portugal, took possession of the port of Smerwick, 
near Kerry. He had brought with him no more than eighty Spanish soldiiTS, a 
few Irish and English exiles, and the celebrated Doctor Saunders, in the capacity 
of papal legate. But he trusted to the popularity of his name, the resources 
of his family, and the influence of a bull which granted to his lollowers all 
the privileges usually enjoyed by the crusaders. 

Fitzmaurice’s hopes were however disappointed [although he was joined 
by tvro of Desmond’s brothers] ; the Irish, taught by preceding failures, listened 
with coldness to his solicitations; he fell in a private quarrel with one of his 
kinsmen; and the invaders, to save themselves from destruction, sought an 
asylum among the retainers of the earl of Desmond. Though that nobleman 
made loud Y^rofessions of loyalty, his conduct provoked suspicion; he was 
proclaimed a traitor and his dominions w^ere plundered by the English. At 
the moment when his fortunes appeared desperate, a ray of hope appearcil 
(1580). Lord Grey dc Wilton, the new deputy, was defeated in the vale of 
Glendalough; and San Giuseppe, an Italian officer in the pay of the pontiff, 
arrived at SiiK'rwick from Portugal, with several hundred men, a large sum of 
money, and five thousand staml of arras. But the newcomers had scarcely 
erected a fort [on the site of the old fort of Dunanore], when they were besieged 
by the lord deputy on land, and blockaded on the sea side by Admiral Winter. 
San Giuseppe, in opposition to the advice of the officers, proposed to surrender, 
the soldiers joined in the opinion of their commander, and an offer was made 
to deliver the place to the besiegers. By the English it has been ^ertcd 
that no conditions were granted; by the foreigners, that they had capitulated 
for their lives. Sir Walter Raleigh entered the fort, received their arms, ana 
then ordered or permitted them to be massacred in cold blood. 
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The poet Spenser, secretary to Lord Grey, attempts to vindicate the con- 
duct of the deputy, and says “ that the enemy begged they might be allowed 
to depart with their lives and arms, according to the law of nations. He asked 
to see their commission from the pofxi or the king of Spain. They had none, 
they were the allies of the Irish. But the Irish, replied Grey, are traitors, 
and you must suffer as traitors. I will make no terms with you; you may 
submit or not. They yielded, craving 'only mercy;’ which it being not 
thought good to show them, for danger of them, if, being saved, they should 
afterwards join with the Irish; and also for terror to the Irish, who are much 
emboldened by those foreign succours, and also put in hope of more ere long; 
there was no other way but to make that short end of them as was made.” 
Sir Richard Bingham, an eye-witness, says, “tliat tli(‘y surrendered over- 
night to the lord-deputy’s will, to have mercy or not,” and the ru'xt morning 
the mariners and soldiers entered the place, and fell to “ ryfhng, and spoyling, 
and withall kylling, which they never ceased whil(\st there lyved one.” He 
(‘stimates the slain at betwixt four and five hundred, or five and six hundred. 

This disastrous event extinguislicd the last hope of Desmond; yet he con- 
trived to elude the diligence of Ids pursuers, and for three years dragged 
on a miserable existence among the glens ami h^rests. At last (1583) a 
small jiarty of his enemies, attracted by a glimmering light, entered a hut, 
in which they found the venerable old man, without attenclants, lying on the 
hearth before the fire. He had only time to exclaim '‘1 am the carl of Des- 
mond,” when Kelly of Moriarty struck off his head, which was conveyed, 
a grateful present, to Elizabeth, and by her order fixed on London bridge.^' 

So ended the great Geraldine rebellion. The horrors of tlie war arc im- 
possible to exaggerate. Munster was a desert. The Four Masters tell us 
that “the lowing of a cow or the voice of a ploughman could scarcely be heard 
from Dunqueen in the west of Kerry to Cashel.” IIow many were slain it is 
impossible to know, but we have Ormonde’s word that his troops killed five 
thousand in a few months. The poet Edmund Spenser, an eye-witness, says 
that famine slew more than the sword. 

“Ere one year and a half,” he tells us in his Vww of the State of Ireland, ^ 
“they [the natives] were brought to such wretchedness as that any stony 
heart would have rued the same. Out of every corner of ilu; woods and glens 
they came creeping forth upon their hands, for tlu'ir legs could not bear them; 
they looked like anatomies of death; they spake like ghosts crying out of their 
graves; they did eat the dead carrions, happy wIuto they could find them; yea, 
and one another soon after, insomuch as the vt*ry carcasses they siiared not to 
scrape out of their graves; and if they found a plot of water-cresses or sham- 
rocks, there they flocked as to a feast for the time ; yet not able long to con- 
tinue therewithal, that in short space there were none almost left, and a most 
pojiulous and plentiful country suddenly left void of man and beast; yet sure, 
in all that war, there perished not many by the sword, but all by the extremity 
of famine, which they themselves had wrought.”‘‘ 

In 1584 Sir John Perrott, the ablest man available after Sidney’s retire- 
ment, became lord-deputy. Sir John Norris, famed in the Netherland wars, 
was president of Munster, and so impressed the Irish that they averred him 
to be in league with the devil. Perrott held a parliament in 1585 in which 
the number of members was considerably increased. He made a strenuous 
enort to found a university in Dublin, and proposed to endow it with the 
revenues of St. Patrick’s, reasonably arguing that one cathedral was enough 
or any city. Here he was opposed by Loftus, archbishop of Dublin and 
cnancellor, who had expressed his anxiety for a college, but had no idea of 
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endowing it at his own expense. The colonisation of the Munster forfeitures 
was undertaken at this time. It failed chiefly from the grants to individuals, 
English farmers, who neglected to plant and were often absentees themselves. 
Raleigh obtained forty-two thousand acres. Tlie quit rents reserved to the 
crown were less than one penny per acre. Racked with tlie stone, hated by 
the official clique, thwarted on all sides, poor Perrott was goaded into using 
words capable of a treasonable interpretation. Archbishop Loftus pursued 
him to the end. He died in the Tower under sentence for treason, and we 
may charitably hope that Elizabeth would have jiardoiied him. In his will, 
written after sentence, he emphatically repudiates any treasonable intention 
— “ I deny my Lord God if ever I proposed the sarne.”^ 

HUGH O’NEILL, EARL OF TYRONE 

The exasperation of the nortlierii chiefs against the government may be 
measured by the fact that at length they became willing to forego their tra- 
ditional feuds and combine against the common eiu'my. All now that vas 
wanted for an almost national uprising was a leader of ability, and such was 
found in Hugh O’Neill, earl of Tyrone. 

Hugh O'Neill was the second son of Matthew, the first baron of Dungan- 
non, the reputed son of (Vjii O’Neill, the first earl of Tyrone, If the stati'iiK'iits 
as to paternity of Matthew be correct neither he nor his sons witc O'Neills 
at all, and their only connection with the family was the intrigue of Con 
O’Neill with the mother of Matthew, and th(‘ limitation of the earldom of 
Tyrone to him in remainder after the death of Con. The baron of Dungannon 
and his sons became the JOnglish claimants for th(‘ principality of I’lster, and 
upon every quarrel with the ek'cted chief were jiut forward by the gov(‘ni- 
ment as the rightful lords of Tyrone by virtue of the surrendtM’ and regrant 
of these lands to (’on (J’Neill by Henry VIll But whenever it seemed more 
politic to come to terms wnth ih(‘ O’Neill dc judo (and dc jure, according to 
Celtic ideas) the claims of tins family w’cre disregarded, and the bastardy of 
the first baron oflicndly admitted. 

The first baron w^as slam by Shane O’Neill in 155S, and his eldest son by 
Turlough during Shan(‘’s visit to London. Hugh, the third Baron Dungan- 
non, w'as then young, and his claims w(‘re disregardeil for many years. In 
the mean time he w'as educated among the l^nglish; brought ov(t to court by 
Sidney, given a troop of horse in tlu' queen’s service, anti to all outwaid ap- 
pearance had become an Englislimaii He served in the Ihiglish arm}" iii the* 
Irish wars, co-operated with Essex in the settlement of Antrim and the Lister 
war, and w^as commended for his zeal and loyalty in the queen’s service. In 
1584 he was put in possession of the southeastern portion of Tyrone. In 1587 
the queen granted to him by patent the earldom of T\Tone wdthout any reser- 
vation.^ 

But the favour of the queen’s government was soon to be withdrawn 
Many things conspired to bring about a rupture. Turlough O’Neill, the 
leader of a rival sept of the family, made peace with the English, who there- 
fore no longer needed Tyrone’s influence to offset his. Another factor was 
the hostility of the lord marshal. Sir Henry Bagenal, with whose sister the 
earl had eloped, incurring thereby his everlasting enmity. The English sus- 
pected or pretended to suspect O’Neill of treasonable designs. His ord^s ot 
lead for roofing the buildings on his estate w^erc suspiciously large. His efforts 
to win the friendship of the most pow^erful of the disaffected chiefs, as the 
O’Donnells, to one of whom, Hugh O’Donnell, he gave his daughter in mar- 
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riage, were considered as evidence of his guilty intent. He was summoned 
before the council at Dublin, where his replies to all questions were so satis- 
factory as almost to allay suspicion. He indignantly repudiated any intention 
of disloyally, and a series of charges prci)arotl by'Bagenal were tabled for the 
time being. But the English attitude towards IVrorie was no longer that of 
a friend, and he realised it.‘‘ 

It was now inevitable that the earl of Tyrone, the lion cub whom the 
English had reared, should go into rebellion The qiu'stion here arises, was 
he, while professing the utmost loyalty to the ([ueiai, a crafty traitor all 
through, as hhiglish writers surmise‘s An attentive study of his life leads to 
the opposit(‘ conclusion. He succeeded in his objc'ct, that of regaining posses- 
sion of Tyrone, and had to accept the conRefpiences of his success. His char- 
acter confirms this view of his career; in his course of conduct he was essen- 
tially not a (Vlt; he possessed none of the enthusiasm or instability of his 
nation; he did not exhibit tlu' reckless audacity, self-confidence, vanity, and 
uncivilised craft of Shane; his comjiosed and polite manners were in contra- 
distinction to the violent and (‘xeited exjiressions of his chiefs He never 
conimitt('d himself by any hasty or ill-considered sti'p, yi't h(‘ was able, when 
th(' occasion n'quired it, to ])ut his wdiole fortune at hazard. He was led 
astray by ruatlier patriotism nor enthusiasm, as his conduct ]>roved repeatedly; 
he ])erfectly kiu'W’ the measure' of his powder, and, patic'iit, cool, and conciliatory, 
was admuably adajited to ])lay a losing game, and, wdien he had lost his 
.Midee, he exhibited the very un-Irish quality of ap])reeiating existing facts, 
and having failed in his attemiit to make himscll not merely d'he O’Neill, but 
th(' ruler of Ireland, ac([uiesced in his position, and w’as walling to make the 
Ix'st of circumstances by sinking back into the position of an hlnglish noble- 
man. lie w\aR not a great (but almost a great) man; a most able adventurer, 
whose reputation has been (hvarfed by tli(‘ small thi'alre in which he played 
his part , yet, after ev('ry allow’ance, he w\as undoubtedly the ablest man whom 
the Celtic race since the arrival of the English had jiroduced. 

THE IlEVOLT OF O’XEILL 

Tlie conductor Hugh O’Ncdll tow\ards the other Irish chiefs w^as very differ- 
ent from that adojited by Shane, he did not attempt to enforce the feudal pre- 
t(‘nsions of his family, or eiuk'avour to rc'diice th(* }K)W(t of the rival house of 
O’Donnell; on the contrary, he made himself the head of a confederacy of 
those wdio had suffen'd WTongs at the hands of the Ihiglish government; he 
had bound to himself Hugh O’Doimell by a personal friend.shij), anti, although 
not holding any ostensible office, contrived to exercise a comjik'te command 
<)V(T the Ulster lords and a directing influence over the chiefs w^ho, by his 
assistance, rose in rebellion in the other provinces. In November, 1594, the 
entirt' force which the Ulster chiefs could put in lh(‘ field w\as estimated at 
15,130 foot and 2,238 horse; but the vast [iroportion of these were irregular 
troops, and no large force could be kept together for any length of time. 

The entire English regular force in Ireland in 1595, as appears by the 
muster master’s return of that year, w\as 657 horse and 4,040 foot, which must 
be reduced by the deficiencies in the companies occasioned by the captains 
Rystomatically omitting to report losses, and drawing pay for the nominal 
strength under their command. The levies of the Pale make no figure in the war. 

On the 28th of June, 1595, a proclamation was issued against O’Neill and 
tnc confederates, in which the earl w^as reproached with the bastardy of his 
lather, whose legitimacy the English government had maintained during the 
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lifetime of Shane O’Neill. On the 18th of June, the deputy and Sir J, Norris 
invaded Ulster in force, upon whose advance the earl determined neither to 
be drawn into an action nor to waste his forces in defending unnecessary forts; 
he destroyed his castle of Dungannon, and confined himself to continual 
skirmishing with the enemy. The army returned to Dundalk without having 
effected anything. [The prosecution of the war in Munster was placed abso- 
lutely in Norris’ hands, and Sir Richard Bingham was put in command in 
Connaught, where his extreme severity soon drove all the chiefs in the province 
into open rebellion ] 

The queen, being disgusted with the course the war was taking, was novv 
anxious to open negotiations, and O’Neill was anxious to arrange matters on 
reasonable terms, or if that could not be done, to waste as much time as pos- 
sible. The object of tlie government was to induce the various chiefs to 
negotiate separately, and thus, if possible, to break up the confederacy; but, 
on the other hand, O’Neill was resolved that the confederates should be repre- 
sented by himself alone, and all should be included in the one arrangement. 
Practically the earl carried his point, for all the demands were evidently 
drawn up by preconcerted arrangc'inent. 

As the queen susjDoctc'd, O’Neill was in communication with Spain. On 
the 17th of S('j)tember, 1595, he had written that their only hope of re-estab- 
lishing the Catholic religion lay with him; now or never the church should be 
succoured. He declared that with the aid of three thousand soldiers the 
faith might be estiiblislied within one year in Ireland, the heretics would dis- 
appear, and no other sovereign would be recognised save the king Catholic. 

Both the queen and O’Neill overrated the power of Spain to interfere in 
Ireland. The former gieatness of Spain, the possession of the Indies, it.s 
fabulous wealth, and ardent Catholicity, still blinded men as to its loss of all 
real power and eiKTgy. They did not yet understand that this great empin* 
was in a state of insolvency; and that even if able to lend assistance to tlie 
insurgents, it had the Low Countries and the French war on its hands, and 
had never postponed sc'cular advantages to the interest of the faith. 

An armistice having been arranged on the 13th of January, 1595, two 
commissioners on the part of the government left Dublin to confer witli 
O’Neill. As the negotiations proceetled, O’Neill and O’Donnell assumed the 
position of protectors of all irisurgent.s against the queen. The English govern- 
ment, perplexed and exa.sp( 'rated, di.scovered that Irish affairs were entering 
into a new phase, and a national league was being formed which would reqiiiu' 
the utmost strength of haigland to subdue.^ 

In Januar}^, 1597, Bingham w^as renioveil from the Connaught command, 
and Sir Conyers Clifford, an able and liumane man, set in his place. Lord 
Thomas Borough, appointed lord-deputy in 1597, planned an attack on tlie 
confederated chiefs in three divisions. The first division, led by Lord Borough 
himself, succeeded in capturing and garrisoning Portmore, but sustained a 
defeat at DrumHugh on the Blackw^ater at O’Neill’s hands, the lord-deputy 
receiving wounds from ^^hlch he died soon after. The second division, under 
Clifford, was defeated and turned back by O’Donnell; the last, under Lord 
Barnewell, was almost annihilated by Tyrrell, and its commander captured. 

THE BATTLE OF YELLOW FORD 

O’Neill next proceeded to lay siege to the garrison which Lord Borough 
had left under Captain Williams at Portmore. The food and ammunition of 
the besieged ran short and their situation was critical.'* 
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The intelligence was received with joy by the natives of all parts of the 
island. Insurrection broke out on every side ; and the Irish government, 
dismayed at the multiplicity of dangers with which it was threatened, sent 
pressing demands for reinforcements from England. Elizabeth, in her anger, 
blamed the Earl of Ormonde for not conducting the northern war in person 
instead of entrusting it to Bagenal, and ordered him to [Jiirgc the army of 
Irish. 

The Vengeance of the insurgents fell upon the English settlers of the 
forfeited lands, wdio had exposed themselves to this disastrous effect by 
their short-sighted security and by their ignorance ot the tcMiiis stipulated 
in the original grants for the plantation of Munster wliich were granted for 
the defence of the English settlement. Many of the English settlers had 
abandoned their lands or performed so negiigimtly the articles of their 
covenant that they swarmed with disaffected Irisli who were ready to join 
in the work of havoc. The in.surgents spread desolation over the country, 
destroying farms and villages. Tlio English families were slaughtered on 
the spot, or turned out naked to be exposed to the brutality of the rebel 
soldiery. 

The first result of tlie defeat of the Blackwatei was a gimeral rising of the 
Irish 111 Ulster, and Tyrone, whowas looked uiion by all as th(‘ head of the grand 
Irish confederacy, began to carry into effect his jilans of msuriection in other 
parts of the island. His inlliK'iicc was felt most disastrously in the jirovince 
of Munster, where secret pieparations h^r revolt had been long organised 
under his auspices. Within the space of a month nearly all the Irish of 
Munster were in revolution, and the earl of Ormonde had followed the 
noitliern forces to the south, and he formed a junction with Sir Thomas 
Norris at Kilmallack and Mallow, but their unitcnl power was unequal to a 
contest with the rebel army, and they were obliged to remain on the defen- 
sive until tlie insurgents siqiarated to carry off their [ilunder to their several 
homes, and the northern forces returned to I Ister. Tyrell was left with the 
eail to organise and direct the insurgents in the south. 

A rUOI’HECY FULFILLED 

The forces under Bagenal had procemled to the north, wdierc their 
pre.sencc was rendered necessary by tlie open hostilities of the earl of 
Tyrone, That turbulent chieftain began with an attempt to cut off from its 
suiijilies the English garrison of Armagh. Tyrone was loiled in his attempt 
to overcome this brave garrison by force, and he formed the siege into 
a blockaile, determined to reduce them by famine. The Irish government 
was alarmed at the danger of this important post, but it was too much 
occujiied with the formidable iasurrectioii in Leinster to throw all its force 
on the rebellion of the north. While Ormonch' remained to grapple with the 
enemy in the Pale, reinforcements were sent to Ikigenal, and hc’w'as ordered 
at any risk to relieve the fortress of the Blackw'ater. 

.Tyrone had, in the meantime, been joined by O’Donnell, Maguire, and 
clneftains in alliance with him, and his whole force is acknowdedged by the 
Irish annalists to have amounted to four thousand five hundred foot and six 
iiundred horse — men who, by the experience of late years, had been disciplined 
nito skilful soldiers. We have none but the Irish estimate of the force which 

agenal led from Armagh to relieve the fort of the Blackw^ater, according to 
vnich it amounted to four thousand five hundred foot and five hundred 
^orse, but a comparison of the other Irish accounts of the number of the 
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English forces employed in these wars would lead us to believe that this may 
be a little exaggerated. 

The Irish army was posted at a place where the plain was contracted into 
a narrow pass, bounded on one side by a marsh, and on the other by a bog 
and a wood. It was about a mile in advance of the ford of the Blackwater, 
and was known as the- pass of Ath-Buidhc, or the Yellow Ford. Tyrone had 
caused a rampart and a deep ditch to l^e thrown across the pass, behind 
which Ills army was stationed; and the confidence of his men had lx?en raised 
by the publication of a prophecy, said to have been made by St. Ultan, that 
in this spot the Irish should gain a great victory. The Irish had cut 
numerous pits and trenches over the ])lam in front of their position, which 
were covered with wattles and green sods, and they had concealed among 
the woods and thickets five hundred of their kernes to harass the English in 
their ajiproach. 

On the morning of the 10th of August, the English approachcil the Irish 
position in battle array. As they advanced they were embarrassed by the 
pits and trenches, and sustained some loss from the lire of the kernes who 
had been filaced in the woods. The J'highsh were thus thrown into a 
momentary confusion, of which the Irish made a vain attempt to take 
advantage , but Bagenal, who commanded in person the first division of his 
army, encouraged and recovered his men, and led them steadily onwards, 
and the rest loll owed with e<iiial courage. At length they reached the 
entrenchment, and this having beiui partly beaten down by Bagenal’s cannon, 
the first division of the English, under their commander, forced its way over, 
and wxTC followed by a second. At this moment the whole Irish army, led b^f 
Tyrone and O’Doiiik'H, rushed desperately upon them, and after a furious 
struggle, the English wen' repulsed. Bagc'iial soon rallu'd his men, and fri'sli 
troops having cmssi'd the ranijiart, ho led tliem again to the charge At 
this moment, raising his lielnu't to take a vii'w^ of tlie field, ho w'as struck 
by a musket ball on the foreliead, and loll lifeless to the ground. Nearly et 
the same time, through tlio carelessness of a gunner, the ammunition of llie 
English was blown up, and a groat number of men were killed by the 
explosion, which rendered the ordnance useless. 

While the English were struck with dismay at this double disaster, 
Tyrone rallied his men, and rushed upon them with irresistible fury, and the 
whole fCnglish army wavered and fled. 

According to the liinghsli accounts, their loss in this affair was, be.sides 
th(ur commander, thirteen oflieers and fifteen hundred men. The Iiish, 
according to tlu'ir own account, lost only tw-o hundred men slain and six 
hundred wounded. This disastrous engagement, wdiich w^as known among 
the English as the defeat of the lilackwatcr, w^as the commencement of a 
scries of misfortunes to the English cause in Ireland. * 

Joyce d characterises Tyrone’s achievement as a “ great victory,’' immedi- 
ately following which “ the Munster rebellion broke out like lightning.” The 
confederates expelled the settlers and recovered all Desmond’s castles. Sir 
Thomas Norris, as president of Munster, and the lord-lieutenant, finding them- 
selves too wxak to resist, abandoned Munster to the insurgents.® 

In seventeen days, The Four Masters^ tell us, there was not a single Saxon 
left alive in all the Desmond domains. Edmund Spenser lost his all and fled 
to England, tliere to die poor and neglected in a London garret. Hugh O’Neill 
was almost a king in Ireland. He received a crown of peacock’s feathers 
from the pope. He granted, as any English king might, the lands and title 
of earl of Desmond to James Fitzgerald, known in history as the or 
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straw-rope earl. Elizabeth sent over the young earl of Essex, son of the 
Essex of the Plantations, with a fine army of twenty thousand men. But he 
could not cope with O’Neill, who outwitted and outgeneralled him, and finally 
after a truce the earl threw up his command and sailed suddenly to England, 
there to enter upon the mad career that (uided on the scaffold. In the same 
year Sir Conyers Clifford marching into Sligo was di'fcated and slain by Hugh 
O’Donnell at Ballaghboy. “The Irish of (^innaught,” say Tiie Four Mas- 
ters, “were not pleased at Clifford’s death, for he liad never told them a false- 
hood.” 

In the following year Lord Mountjoy (Charles Blount), a man of great 
ability and foresight, succeeded as lord-lieutenant. He was accoinjianied by 
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Sir George Carew, a trained soldier, who became president of Munster, At 
once the war took on a new aspect. Carew laid wasti' Munster, and was 
unc(‘asing in his efforts to cajiture “the Sugan eail.” This fiery leader was 
at k'ngth betrayed into Care\v’s hands, trunl and condemned, but not ex- 
ecuted, lest his brother should be set uj) m his place and continue to give 
trouble. In the mean time Mountjoy himself kept O’NcmII and O’Donnell 
busy in the north. Leinster, wdiicli had of late yeais escaped the ravages 
of war, was devastated by the lord-licai tenant, and Sir Henry Doewra built 
a strong fort at Derry. By the middle of IGOl the rebellion was entirely 
crushed in the three southern provinces, while in tlie north O’Neill and 
O’Donnell had been gradually shut in. In Sc'iiteinber, IGOl, a Spanish force 
under Don Juan del Aguila landed at Kin^^ale, where it was at once beset by 
tlie combined forces of Momitjoy and Canw. The Sjiaiiish were reinforced 
by 0’I)onnell, who skilfully eludi'd Carew, and the lOnglish hemmed in on 
two sides became themselves the besiegi'd. The Irish and Sjianiards were 
further reinforced by Tyrone in December, by which time the Englisli had 
lost half their army through sickness and battle. On .lanuary 3d, 1602, a 
night attack, planned by (J’Neill, was repulsed, and finally turned by Mount- 
joy s brilliant generalship into an P^nglish victory. The Irish were completely 
routed, and Del Aguila soon after surrendered. The tide had at length 
turned against O’Neill. 

• wns despatched to Spain for reinforcements, but died there 

Without accomplishing anything. The news of his death disheartened the 

^*^rcw reduced Dunboy Castle.'* 

P 1 ^- submitted at last, craving pardon on his knees, renouncing his 
^Itic chiefry and abjuring all foreign powers, but stiH retaining his earldom, 

H. W.— VOL. XXI, 2 E 
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and power almost too great for a subject. Scarcely was the ink dry when he 
was told of the great queen's death. He burst into tears, not of grief, but of vex- 
ation at not having held out for still better terms. 

RESULTS OF THE ELIZABETHAN CONQUEST: RELIGIOUS POLICY 

In reviewing the Irish government of Elizabeth we shall find much to 
blame, a want of truth in her dealings and of steadiness in her policy. Violent 
efforts of coercion were succeeded by fits of clemency, of parsimony, or of 
apathy. Yet it is fair to remember that she was surrounded by enemies, that 
her best energies were expended in the death struggle with Spain, and that 
she was rarely able to give undivided attention to the Irish problem. After 
all, she conquered Ireland, which her predecessors had failed to do, though 
many of them wx're as crooked in action and less upright in intention. Con- 
sidering the times, Elizabeth cannot be called a persecutor. “Do not," she 
said to the elder Essex, “ seek too hastily to bring people that have been trained 
in another religion from that in which they have been brought up." 

Elizabeth saw that the Irish could only be reached through their own 
language. But for that harv(‘st the labourers were necossarily few. The fate 
of Bishop Daly of Kildare, who preached in Irish, and who thrice had hia 
house burned over his head, was not likely to encourage missionaries. To 
preach what he thought true wdicn he could do it siifely, to testify against 
toleration, and in the mean tunc to make a fortune, was too often the sum and 
substance of an Anglican prelate’s work in Ireland. In all wild parts divine 
service was n(*gloct(Hl, and w'andcriiig frians or subtle Jesuits, supported by 
every patriotic or religious feeling of the people, kept Ireland faithful to 
Rome. Against her many shortcomings we must set the queen’s foundation 
of that university which has been the one successful English institution in 
Ireland. 


IRELAND U.NDER JAMES l: THE PLANTATION OF ULSTER 

Great things were expected of James I. He was Mary Stuari s son, and 
there was a curious antiquarian notion afloat that, because the Irish w'cre the 
original “Scoti," a Scottish king would sympathise with Ireland. Corporate 
towns set up the mass, and Mount joy, wrho could argue as well as fight, had 
to teach them a sharp lesson. Finding Ireland conquered and in no condition 
to rise again, James established circuits and a complete system of shires. Sir 
John Davies was sent over as solicitor-general. The famous book (A Dis- 
course why Ireland has nci'er been Entirely Subdued,^ 1612), in which he glorifies 
his own and the king’s exploits, gives far too much credit to the latter and far 
too little to his groat predecessor. 

Two legal decisions swept away the customs of tanistry and of Irish gavel- 
kind, and the English land system was violently substituted. Tyrone w^as 
harassed by sheriffs and other ofFic.rs, and the government, learning that 
he was engaged in an insurrectionary design, prepared to seize him. The 
information was probably false, but Tyrone was growing old and nervous, 
and perhaps despaired of making good his defence. By leaving Ireland he 
played into his enemies’ hands. Rory O’Donnell, created earl of Tyrconnel, 
accompanied him. [They fled to Rome, where Tyrone became a pensioner of 
•'the pope and of Spain and died in 1616.] Cuconnaught Ma^ire had already 
iKme. The “flight of the earls," as it is called, completea the ruin of 
Celtic bause. Reasons or pretexts for declaring forfeitures against 0 
and O^Reilly were easily found. O’Dogherty, chief of Innishowen, and fore- 
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man of the grand jury which found a bill for treason against the earls, received 
a blow from Paulet, the governor of Derry. O’Dogherty rose, Derry was 
sacked, and Paulet murdered. O’Dogherty having been killed and O'Hanlon 
and others being implicated, the whole of northern Ulster w^as at the disposal 
of the government. Tyrone, Donegal, Armagh, Cavan, Fermanagh, and Derry 
were parcelled out among English and Scotch colonists, portions being re- 
fiOTved to the natives. The site of Derry was granted to the citizens of London, 
who fortified and armed it, and Lon- 
donderry became the chief buhvark of 
the colonists in two great wars. 

If we look at its morality we shall 
find little to praise, but in a political 
point of view the plantation of Ulster 
w£us successful. The northern i)rov- 
iiice, w’liich so severely taxed the en- 
ergies of Elizabeth, has since been the 
most prosperous and loyal part of Ire- 
land. But the conquered people re- 
mained side by side with the settlers; 
and Sir George Garew, who reported on 
the plantation in 1611, clearly foresaw 
t hat they would rebel again undra* the 
veil of n^ligion and liberty, than which 
nothing is esteemed so precious m the 
hearts of men.” Those natives wiio 
retained land were often oppress6)d by 
tlK'ir stronger neighbours, and some- 
times actually swindled out of their 
[rroperty. 

The Iritih Parlmment 

It may be convenient to notice 
here the parliamentary history of the 
English colony in Ireland, \/hich cor- 
responds pretty closely to that of the 
mother country. First there are in- 
formal meetings of eminent ])ersons; then, in 1295, there is a parliament of 
which some acts remain, and to wdiich only knights of the shire were sum- 
inoned to represent the commons. Burgesses were added as early as 1310. 
Tlic famous parliament of Kilkenny in 1367 was largely attended, but the 
details of its composition are not known. The most ancient Irish parliament 
remaining on record was held in 1374, twTiity members in all being summoned 
to the house of commons, from tlie counties of Dublin, Louth, Kildare, and 
(^arlow, the liberties and crosses of Meath, the city of Dublin, and the towms 
of Drogheda and Dundalk. The liberties were those districts in which the 
gRiftt vassals of the crowm exercised palatinate jurisdiction, and the crosses 
wele the church lands, where alone the royal writ usually ran. 

Writs for another parliament in the same year were addressed in addition 
f It of Waterford, Cork, and Limerick; the liberties and crosses 

Wexford, Tipperary, and Kerry; the cities of Waterford, Cork, 
and Limerick; and the towns of Youghal, Kinsale, Ross, Wexford, and Kil- 
Kcnny. The counties of Clare and Longford, and the towns of Galway and 
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Athenry were afterwards added, and the number of popular representatives 
does not appear to have much exceeded sixty during the later Middle Ages. 
In the house of lords the temporal peers were largely outnumbered by the 
bishops and mitred abbots. Elizabeth’s first parliament, held in 1559, was 
attended by 76 members of the lower house, which increased to 122 in 1585. 
In 1613 James I, by a wliolesale creation of new boroughs, generally of the 
last insignificance, increased the house of commons to 232, and thus secured 
an Anglican majority to carry out his policy. He told tliose who remonstrated 
to mind their own business. “ What is it to you if I had created 40 noblemen 
and 400 boroughs? The more the merrier, the fewer the better cheer.” In 
1639 the house of commons had 274 members, a number which was further 
increased to 300 at the Revolution, and so it remained until the union. 

Reh(jious Policy of Jame,^ I 

Steeped in absolutist ideas, James was not likely to tolerate religious dis- 
s(mt. A proclamation for biuiishing Romish jiriests issued in 1605, and was 
followed by an active and general persecution, which was so far from succeed- 
ing that they continu(‘d to flock in from abroad. The most severe English 
statutes against tlie (htholic laity liad never been re-enacted in Ireland, and, 
in the absence of law, illegal means were taken to enforce uniformity. On the 
whole, Protestantism made little jirogre.ss, tliough the number of Protestant 
settlers increased. As late as 1622, wlien Ijonl Falkland was installed as 
deputy, tlie illustrious Ubsher, then bishop of Meath, [ireached from the text, 
“he beareth not his sword in vain,” and descanted on the over-indulgence 
show’ll to recusants. Primate Hampton, in a letter wiiich is a model of Chri^^- 
tiaii eloquence, mildly rebuked his eminent suffragan. 


CHARLES I AND STllAFFORD 

The necessities of Charles I induced his ministers to propose that a great 
part of Connaught should be declared forfeited ow mg to mere technical flaws 
in title, and planted like Idster. Sucli w’as the general outcry that the scheme 
had to be given up; and, on receiving a large grant from the Irish parliament, 
the king promised certain graces, of w’hich the chief w^ere security for titles, 
a free trade, and the substitution of an oath of allegiance for that of supremacy. 
Having got the money, Charles as usual broke his word; and in 1635 Lord- 
d(‘puty Strafford began a general system of extortion. The Connaught and 
Munster landowners w’ere shamelessly forced to pay large fines for the con- 
firmation of even recent titles. 

The Irish woollen manufacture w’as discouraged as hurtful to England: 
and, if linen wns (‘iicoiiraged, it w’as only because no linen was made in the 
greater kingdom. The money obtained by oppressing the Irish nation was 
employed to create an army for the oppression of the Scotch and English 
nations. The Roman Catholics w^cre neither aw^ed nor conciliated. Tw^elve 
bishops, headed by Primate Ussher, solemnly protested that “to tolerate 
popery is a grievous sin.” The Ulster Presbyterians were rigorously treated. 
Of the prelates employed by Strafford in this insane persecution the ablest 
was Bramhall of Derry, who not only oppressed the ministers but insmted 
them by coarse language. The “black oath,” which bound those who took it 
never to oppose Charles in anything, was enforced on all ministers, 
those who refused it were driven from their manses and often stripped oi 
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their goods. Strafford was recalled to expiate his career on the scaffold; 
the army was disbanded, and the helm of the state remained in the hands of 
a land jobber and of a superannuated soldier. 

THR INSURRECTION OF 1(141 

The Irish insurrection of 1641 was one of the most terrible events in the 
history of that unhappy country. It was an event which long perpetuated 
the hatred between the Irish natives and the English setUcrs, and in a series 
of bitter revenges kept alive the more deadly animosity between Catholics 
and Protestants. The Irish army, which had been raised by Strafford, had 
been kept together against the desire of the parliament. King Charles had 
wished to establish that army in Flanders, to bo ready for any service under 
the king of Spain; but his plan had been prevented by a parliamentary resolu- 
tion, which afterwards became a law', against “ the raising and transporting of 
forces of horse or foot out of his majesty’s dominions of England or Ireland.” 
This Catholic army was therefore disbanded, and it became a dangerous 
powTr in a distracted country. The vigilant rule of Strafford w'as at an end. 
There w'as no resident viceroy. The government wiis administered by the two 
lords justices. The Protestant troops in Ireland w’ere f(‘W', and they were 
scattered. Charles had striven to prevent the disbanding of Strafford’s eight 
thousand jiajiists; and after that measure was accomplished, he had intrigued 
to prevent tlie dispersion of these men. They were told to rally round their 
sovereign, and by defending the throne prevent the extirpation ('ll the ancient 
religion. 

A g(‘ncral rising was at kaigth determined upon amongst some Irish 
chieftains and some of the ancient settk'rs ol the Pale, for the purpose of 
seizing the castle of Dublin, and proclaiming that they W’ould support the 
sovereign in all his rights. The plot w’as betrayed as far as regarded the 
attack upon Dublin Castle; but Ulster w’as in open insurrection on the 22nd 
of October. Sir Phelim O’Neill w’as at the head of thirty thousand men. 
What W'as intended to be an insurrection, for the redress of civil wrongs and 
the removal of religious divsabihties, soon became a general massacre of Prot- 
estants. The conspirators in Ulster were remU'red despierate by the failure 
of tlie plot for the seizure of Dublin. The Puritan settlers of the north were 
especially obnoxious to those w'ho w'erc in arms. Th(‘y were driven from their 
house's in an inclement season. They fled to the hills and morasses, where 
they perished of hunger. They were put to death witli all the horrors that 
only savages and fanatics can inflict. Women and children w'ere murdered 
with relentless fury. Multitudes fled towards Dublin as their only city of 
refuge. The number of those that perished has been variously estimated. 
Clarendon" says that “ about forty or fifty thousand of the English Protestants 
were murdered before they suspected themselves to be in any danger, or could 
provide for their defence by draw ing theinselv('s into tow'iis or strong houses.’” 
Troops at length arrived from England.'" 

In 1642 a Scottish army under Monro landed in Ulster, and formed a 
rallying point for the colonists. Londonderry, Enniskillen, Coleraine, Car- 
^kfergus, and some other places defied Sir Phelim O’Neill’s tumultuary host. 
Trained in foreign wars, Ow'en Roc O’Neill gradually formed a pow'erful army 

, r Joyce,** an Irish authority, says “ The number of victims has been wildly exaggerated ; 

Warner, an English writer, a Protestant clergyman who made every effort to come 
. ^ruth, believes that In the first two years of the rebellion four thousand vrere murdered 
‘ina that eight thousand died of ill-usage and exposure, but even this is probably in excess.”] 
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among the Ulster Irish, and it is impossible to overestimate his skill and 
patience. But like other O’Neills he did little out of Ulster, and his great 
victory over Monro at Benburb on the Blackwater (1645) had no lasting 
results. The old English of the Pale were forced into rebellion, but could 
never get on with the native Irish, who hated them only less than the new 
colonists. Ormonde throughout maintained the position of a loyal subject, 
and as the king’s representative played a great but hopeless part. The Celts 
cared nothing for the king except as a weaiion against the Protestants; the 

old Anglo-Irish Catholics cared much, but 
the nearer Charles approached them the 
more completely he alienated the Protes- 
tants. 

In 1645 Rinuccini reached Ireland as 
papal legate. He could never co-operatc 
with the Catholic confederacy at Kil- 
kenny, which wjis under old English in- 
fUioncc, and by throwing in his lot with 
the C(dts only widened the gulf betweiai 
the two sections. The royalist confeder- 
ates were not willing to decide the ques- 
tion of investitures in f.ivour of the poix', 
still less to restore th(‘ abbey lands of 
which they were the chief holders. 

Whatever may be thought of Mr. 
Carlyle’s^ judgments on Ireland gener- 
ally, he has thoroughly mastered the 
slate of parties during the turmoil which 
followed 1641. “There are,” he sfiys, 
“(’atholics of the Pale, demanding fn'e- 
doni of religion, under my lord this and 
my lord that. There are olcl-lrish Cath- 
olics, under pope’s nuncios, under Abba 
O’Teague of the excommunications, and 
Owen Roe O’Neill, demanding not relig- 
ious freedom onl}^, but what wc now call 
‘ repeal of the union,’ and unable to agree 
with Catholics of the English Pale. Then 
there are Ormonde royalists, of the Epis- 
copalian and mixed creeds, strong for king 
wdthout covenant; Ulster and other Presbyterians strong for king and cove- 
nant; lastly, Michael Jones and the commonwealth of England, who want 
neither king nor covenant.” ' 

In all their negotiations with Ormonde and Glamorgan, Henrietta Maria 
and Digby, the pope and Rinuccini stood out for an arrangement which could 
have destroyed the royal supremacy and established Romanism in Ireland, 
leaving to the Anglicans bare toleration, and to the Presbyterians not even 
that. Charles behaved after his kind, showing not only his falseness but also 
his total want of real dignity. Ormonde was forced to surrender Dublin to 

P During this biltiT period of religious Btrifc there was little difference between Puritan 
and Catholic in the intensity of feeling As an illnstration of the Puritan attitude listen i 
the denunciation of the Irish rebels uttered by Nathaniel Ward, a Now England minister (m o 
’“Cursed be he that holdeth back his sword from blood, yea, cursed bo he that maketn n 
his sword Starke drunk with Irish blood."] 
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the parliamentarians (1646), and the inextricable knot awaited Cromwell’s 
sword. & Ormonde, the lord-lieutenant, resolutely supported the royalist 
cause in Ireland, — a movement which the death of the king had strengthened, 
—and he was aided by Inchiquin and by the Scots of Ulster. These con- 
federates, animated on the one hand by faithfulness to the Stuart cause, and 
on the other by resentment against the triumph of the English parliament, 
proclaimed the Prince of Wales as king with the title of Charles II. 
Carlyle has painted a graphic picture of the subsequent disordered state of 
Ireland, and of the appearance of Cromwell upon the scene. « 

CROMWELL IN IRELAND 

The history of the Irish War [says Carlyle] is, and for the present must 
continue, very dark and indecipherable to us. Ireland, ever since the Irish 
Rebellion broke out and changed itself into an Irish Massacre, in the end of 
1641, has been a scene of distracted controversies, plunderings, excom- 
munications, treacheries, conflagrations, of universal misery and blood and 
bluster, such as the world before or since has never seen. The history of it 
does not form itself into a picture ; but remains only as a huge blot, an indis- 
criminate blackness ; which the human memory cannot willingly charge itself 
with! There are Parties on the back of Parties ; at war with the world and 
with each other. All these plunging and tumbling, in huge discord, for the 
last eight years, have made of Ireland and its affairs the black unutterable 
blot we speak of. 

At the date of Oliver’s arrival, all Irish Parties are united in a com- 
bination very unusual with them ; very dangerous for the incipient 
Commonwealth. Ormonde, who had returned thither with new Commission, 
in hopes to co-operate with Scotch Hamilton during the second Civil War, 
arrived too late for that object ; but has succeeded in rallying Ireland into 
one mass of declared opposition to the powers that now rule. Catholics of 
the Pale, and Old Irish Catholics of the massacre, will at length act 
together: ProtCvStant English Royalism, which has fled hither for shelter: 
nay, now at last Royalist Presbyterianism, and the very Scots in Ulster, — 
have all joined with Ormonde “against the Regicides.” They are eagerly 
inviting the young Charles Second to come thither, and be crowned and 
made victorious. He as yet hesitates between that and Scotland ; — may 
probably give Scotland the preference. But in all Ireland, when Cromwell 
sets foot on it, there remain only two Towms, Dublin and Derry, that hold 
for the Commonwealth ; Dublin lately besieged, Derry still besieged. A 
very formidable combination. All Ireland kneaded together, by favourable 
accident and the incredible patience of Ormonde, stands up in one great 
combination, resolute to resist the Commonwealth. Combination great in 
bulk ; but made of iron and clay ; — in meaning not so great.’ Oliver has 
taken survey and measure of it ; Oliver descenas on it like the Hammer of 
Thor ; smites it, as at one fell stroke, into dust and ruin, never to reunite 
against him more. 

One could pity this poor Irish people; their case is pitiable enough! 
The claim they started with, in 1641, w^as for religious freedom. Their 
claim, we can now all see, was just: essentially just, though full of 
intricacy; difficult to render clear and concessible ;— nay, at the date of the 
World’s History, it was hardly recognisable to any Protestant man, for just ; 
and these frightful massacrings and sanguinary blusterings have rendered it, 
for the present, entirely unrecognisable. A just, though very intricate 
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claim : but entered upon, and prosecuted, by such methods as were never yet 
available for assorting any claim in this world! Treachery and massacre : 
what could come of it ? Eight years of cruel fighting, of desperate violence 
and misery, have left matters worse a thousandfold than they were at first. 
No want of daring, or of patriotism so-called ; but a great want of other 
things ! Numerous large masses of armed men have been on foot; full of 
fiery vehemence and audacity, but without worth as Armies : savage hordes 
rather; full of hatred and mutual hatred, of disobedience, falsity and noise. 
Undrilled, unpaid, — driving herds of plundered cattle before them for 
subsistence; rushing down from Jiillsides, from ambuscadoes, jiasses in the 
mountains; taking shelter always “ in bogs whither the cavalry cannot follow 
them.” Unveracious, violent, disobedient men. False in speech ; — alas, false 
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in thought, first of all, who have never let the Fact tell its own narsh story 
to them, Avho have said always to the harsh Fact, “Thou art not that way, 
thou art this way! The Fact, of course, aj'scris that it is that way ; The 
Irish projects end in perpetual discointilun'; have to take shelter in Iiogs 
whither cavalry cannot follow! There has lu'cii no scene seen under the sun 
like Ireland for these eight years.’^ 

Cromwell’s civil policy, to use Macaulay’s words, was “able, straightfor- 
ward, and cruc'l.” He thiniK'd the disaffected population by allowing foreign 
enlistment, and forty thousand are said to have been thus got rid of. Already 
Irish Catholics of good family had learned to offer their swords to foreign 
princes. In Spain, I'hance, and the empire they often rose to the distinction 
which they were denied at home. About nine thousand persons were sent 
to the West Indies, practically into slavery. Thus, and by the long war, the 
population was reduced to some eight hundred and fifty thousand, of whom 
one hundred and fifty thousand were h^nglish and Scots; the marvel is that 
so many were left. 

Then came the transplantation beyond the Shannon. The Irish Catholic 
gentry were removed bodily with their servants and such tenants as con- 
sented to follow them, and with what remained of their cattle. They suffered 
dreadful hardships. The derelict property in the other provinces was dMdcd 
between adventurers who had advanced money and soldiers who had fought 
in Ireland. Many of the latter sold their claims to officers or speculators. 
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who were thus enabled to form estates. The majority of Irish labourers 
stayed to work under the settlers, and the country became peaceful and pros- 
perous. Some fighting Catholics haunted woods and hills under the name 
of tories, afterwards given in derision to a great party, and were hunted down 
with as little compunction as the wolves to which they were compared. Meas- 
ures of great severity were taken against Catholic priests; but it is said that 
Cromwell had great numbers in his pay, and that they kept him well informed. 
All classes of ]?rotcstants were tolerated, and Jeremy Taylor preached un- 
molested. Commercial equality being given to Ireland, the w’oollcri trade at 
once revived, and a shif)piiig interest sprang up. Were it worth wJiile to 
prove Cromwell a greater statesman than Stratford, his religious and com- 
mercial policy in Ireland w'ould supply ample cvidcuice, 

THE RESTORATION 

Charles II w^as bound in honour to do something for such Irish Catholics 
ns were innocent of the rnas.sacre.s of 1041, and the claims were not scrutinised 
loo severely. It \vas found impossible to displace the Cromwellians, but they 
w(;re shorn of about one-third of tlunr lands. When the Caroline settlement 
was complete it w’as found that the groat rebellion had rc'sulted in reducing 
th(‘ Catholic share of the fertile jiarts of Ireland from two-thirds to one-third. 
Ormonde was largely and deservedly regarded. A revenue of £30,000 was 
settled on the king, in consideration of which In'land was in 1603 excluded 
from the benefit of the Navigation Act, and her nascent shipping interests 
ruined. 

In 1G6G the importation of Irish cattle and horses into England was for- 
ladden, the value of the former at once falling fivefold, of the latter twenty- 
fold. Among other arguments in favour of this atrocious law was that used 
by Ashley, wdio said that if the bill did not pass, the tluke of Ormonde would 
have a greater estate than the earl of Northnrnbcrland. Achitophel” must 
have laughed in his sleeve. Buckingham said every opponent of the bill 
must have ^‘an Irish estate or an Iri.4i understanding,” wliieh nearly cost him 
a duel wdth Ormonde, and much damaged his refiutation for courage. That 
.such a man as Buckingham should have so launt<‘d such a man as Ormonde 
is characteristic of the most shameless reign in our history. Dead meat, 
hatter, and cheese were a].S() excluded, yet peace brought a certain prosperity. 
The woollen manufacture grew and flourislied, and Macaulay is probably 
warranted in saying that under Cliarles II Ireland was a pleasanter place of 
residence than it has been before or since*. But it was plea.sant only for those 
who conformed to the state religion. Catliolicism was tolerated, or rather 
connived at; but its professors were subject to frequent alarms and to great 
severities during the reign of Titus Oates. Brainhall became primate, and his 
hand was heavy against the Ulster Presbyterians. 

It is humiliating to record that Jeremy Taylor began .a persecution which 
f^lopped the influx of Scots into Ireland. Deprived of the means of teaching, 
the Independents and other sectaries soon disappeared. In a military colony 
women were scarce, and the ^‘Ironsides” had married natives. To use their 
own language, they saw the daughters of Moab that they were fair. Women 
?ire more religious than men, travelling missionaries more zealous than en- 
dowed clerks; and Catholicism held its own. The Quakers became numerous 
during this reign, and their peaceful industry was most useful. They venerate 
as their founder Thomas Edmundson, a Westmoreland man "who had borne 
arms for the parliament, and who settled in Antrim in 1652. 
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JAMES 11 : LONDONDERRY AND THE BOYNE 

The duke of Ormonde was lord-lieutenant at the death of Charles II. At 
seventy-five his brain was as clear as ever, and James saw that he was no fit 
tool for his purpose. “See, gentlemen,” said the old chief, lifting his glass 
at a military dinner party, “ they say at court I am old and doting. But my 
hand is steady, nor doth my heart fail. To the king’s health! ” Calculating 
on his loyal subservience, James appointed his brother-in-law. Lord Claren- 
don, to succeed Ormonde.^ Monmouth’s enterprise made no stir, but gave 
an excuse for disarming the Protestant militia. The Tories at once emerged 
from their hiding-places, and Clarendon found Ireland in a ferment. 

It was now the turn of the Protestants to feel what persecution means. 
Richard Talbot, one of the few survivors of Drogheda, governed the king’s 
Irish policy, while the lord-lieutenant was kept in the dark. Finally Talbot, 
created earl of Tyrcoiinel, himself received the sword of state. Protestants 
were weeded out of the army, Protestant officers in particular being super- 
seded by idle Catholics of gentle blood, where they could be found, and in 
any case by Catholics. Bigotry rather than religion was Tyrconnel’s ruling 
passion, and he filled up offices with Catholics independently of character. 
Fitton, a man convicted of forgery, became chancellor, and but three Prot- 
estant judges were left on the bench. The outlawries growing out of the 
affairs of 1641 were reversed as quickly as possible. Protestant corporations 
were dissolved by qiio icarrantos ; but James was still Englishman enough to 
refuse an Irish parliament, which might repeal Poynings’ Act and the Act 
of Settlement. 

In 1687 the Church of England discovered that there w'ere limits to passive 
obedience, and at the close of tlic following year James was a fugitive in France. 
By this time Londonderry and Enniskillen had closed their gates, and the 
final struggle had begun. In March, 1689, James reached Ireland with some 
French troops, and summoned a parliament which repealed the Ac t of Settle- 
ment [and Poynings’ Law]. The estates of absentees w^ere vested in the 
crown, and as only two months’ law was given, this was nearly equivalent to 
confiscating the property of all Protestants. Between two thousand and three 
thousand Protestants were attainted by name, and moreover, the act was not 
published. The dispossessed Protestants escaped by sea or flocked into Ulster, 
where a gallant stand was made. The glories of Londonderry and Enniskillen 
will live as long as the English language.^ 

The royalists began the siege of Londonderry on the 18th of April 
1689, under the immediate command of Richard Hamilton, who was 
afterwards joined by Count de Rosen. At first the idea of resisting the 
attack was not unanimously favoured by the citizens, and Colonel 
Lundy, the governor, recommended surrender even after the gates 
had been shut, but this recommendation was so unpopular that Colonel 
Lundy fled the city. 

Major Baker and Captain Murray then assumed command. Captain 
Murray especially encouraged the citizens to resistance, but his efforts were 
as nothing compared with the inspiration of the Rev. George Walker, 
the Protestant clergyman, who ultimately succeeded to the chicl 
command. There was daily fighting during May and June. Major-General 

[* In the latter days of his lord-lieutenancy Ormonde realised his lack of real power. 1 
have lio friends but God and your grace,” said a suitor for court favour to him. 
man,” returned the duke, “ you could not have two friends who have less influence at conn, j 
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Kirke in the middle of June sailed up Loch Foyle with thirty ships, but was 
unable to reach the city, for the city was entirely surrounded except on the 
river side, and communication by water was prevented by means of a great 
boom of timber which the besiegers had stretched across the river, o 

Meanwhile the siege went on. Batteries were brought closer and closer 
to the city ; and the firing was continued by day and night. At last a com- 
munication was effected with the fleet in the Lough. Major-General Kirke, 
the evil instrument of cruelty in the expedition against Monmouth, was now 
in the confidence of the new govern- 
ment. He it was who had come 
to the assistance of the besieged 
with men, arms, and provisions. He 
sent word by a little boy, who carried 
a letter in his garter — or his button — 
that he found it impossible to get up 
the river ; that he expected six thou- 
sand more men from England ; and 
that then he would attack the be- 
siegers by land.^ A doubtful hope. 

Famine was now doing its terrible 
work. The well - known substitutes 
for ordinary food, of horse-flesh, and 
do"’s flesh, of rats, of hides, weie fast 
failing. On the evening of the 30th 
of July, Walker preached in the 
Cathedral, exhorting his hearers still 
to persevere, for that God would at 
last deliver them from their diflicul- 
ties. An hour after the sermon the 
lookers-out descried a movement in 
(he Lough. Three vessels are sailing 
to the mouth of the Foyle. There 
aie two merchantmen and a frigate. 

They are fired upon by the Culmore 
Fort and the New Fort. They return 
the fire. They are in the river. They 
are within a mile of the boom. They heed not the shots of the musketeers, nor 
the guns of the Charles Fort and Grange Fort, And now the foremost of the 
iiierchant vc.ssels is known by her build. She is the Mountjoy of Derry. She 
dashes at the boom. She breaks it, but she is driven ashore by the rebound. 
They are boarding. No. The frigate comes up and hres a broadside. The 
Mountjoy rights again. The three shijis pass the boom safely. They are 
coming to the quay. We are saved. That night the four thousand- three 
hundred of the garrison who, out of seven thousand four hundred, were left alive, 

1 ‘ “ The king at this time went up to Dublin to Jiold his parliament, leaving the command 
^^itli the Flemish general De Rosen. This ofticer, inured to his master’s barbarous dealings 
■'viLh his own subjects a.s wx-ll ns foreigners, and inrensed at the gallant resistance of the be- 
^0^0 dragoons, and collecting nil the Protestants, men, women, and 

cnildren, within a circuit of thirty miles, to the number of four tliousand, drove them under 

walla of Derry, there to peiish if the gariison did not surrender. The king, who had 
^ivcn protection to most of these people, sent orders to tliij general to desist; but his mandate 
jirff I threat of tlio garrison to hang all of their prisoners w-as of more avail ; 

wi ’ 1 three days’ starvation, the poor people were peimitted to return to their homes, 
meantime been plundoroa. Several hundreds of them died -with fatigue and 

Hunger. ’’—K bigutley. q 
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feasted upon something better than the nine lean horses, and a pint of meal 
for each man, that were left. Of the abundance that was landed at the 
quay amidst the shouts of the brave defenders of Londonderry, there was 
enough to make every heart glad of that heroic population, who thus 
fought and wlio suffered for a great principle. Bonfires are lighted. Bells 
are rung. The fire of the besiegers is the next day continued. But at 
nightfall a smoke arises from their camp, as if from the huts which had 
given them shelter for three months. Another night of watchfulness for 
the besieged ; and as the sun of the first of August glimmers over the 
waters of Lough Foyle, it is seen that Rosen with his half - disciplined 
soldiers and his Rapparecs, had marched away on the road to Strabaiie. 
Eight thousand of the besiegers had perished in this memorable 
struggle. The Williamites were also defeated at Newtownbutler.’^i 

THE B-VTTLK OF THE BOYNE (1690 A.D.) 

The relief of Londonderr}' marked only the beginning of the struggle 
in Ireland. In August 1689 the Duke of Schomberg landed at Bangor with 
fifteen thousand men. After an eight days' siege he obtained possession of 
Carrickfergus Castle. King William himself landed at Carrickfergus in the 
June of the following year.® Two or three days after, he told his officers 
that he did not come there to let grass grow under his feet ; and moving 
forward to Loughbrickland, he reviewed his whole army, and found it to 
consist of about thirty-six thousand men, all in good order. From that point 
he marched towards Newry, and was so well jileased with the prospect, of the 
country, that he said to those about him, “ It is worth fighting for.” In 
the meanwhile James had encamped behind the small river which runs into 
the sea at Dundalk, where he lay till the 23rd of June, when he fell back 
upon Ardee. William making a compass, crossed the hills between Newry 
and Dundalk ; and on his ajiproaeh on the 27th, James retired from Ardee to 
Dumlane, and on the 2Sth to the left bank of the river Boyne. On the 
29th James crossed the Boyne and took up an excellent fiosition on the right 
bank. On the 30t.h William reached the Boyne, and found his enemies 
encamped along the river in two strong lines. He, however, resolved 
to force the passage on the morrow, and rode along the left bank 
to reconnoitre. While engaged in this service, the enemy brought two 
field-pieces to bear u})oii him, and at the first shot they killed a man and 
two horses that w^ere very near him. This ball was presently followed by 
another, that hail like to put a period to William’s own life ; for this second 
ball, having first grazed on the bank of the river, rising en ricochet, 
slanted on the king’s right shoulder, took out a piece of his coat 
and tore the skin and flesh, and afterwards broke the head of a 
gentleman’s pistol. Lord Coningsby rode up to his majesty and clapped his 
handkerchief on the wound ; but William said coolly that it needed nothing 
— that the ball should have come nearer to do him harm. But the enemy 
on the opposite side of tlii' river, seeing that he stooped in his saddle, and 
that there was some disorder among those who attended him. joyfully 
concluded that he was killed, and this false report travelled with wonderful 
rapidity to Dublin, from Dublin to Paris, and from Paris to every capital m 
Europe, 

Tne first of July dawmed, a day which has never since returned without 
exciting strong emotions of very different kinds in the two populations vjini 
divide Ireland. The sun rose bright and cloudless. Soon after four both 
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armies were in motion. William ordered his right wing, under the command 
of Meinhart Schomberg, one of the duke’s sons, to march to the bridge of 
Slane, some miles up the river, to cross there, and to turn the left flank of the 
Irish army. Meinhart Schomberg was assisted by Portland and Douglas. 
James, anticipating some such design, had alioady sent to the bridge a regi- 
ment of dragoons, commanded by Sir Neil O’Neill. O’Neill behaved himself 
like a brave gentleman; but he soon received m mortal wound: his men fled, 
and the F^nglish right wing passed the river. 

This move made Lauzun uneasy. What if the English right wing should 
get into the rear of the army of James‘S About four miles south of the Boyne 
w^as a place called Dulcek, where the road to Dublin was so narrow that two 
cars could not pass each other, and where on both side.s of the road lay a 
morass which afforded no firm footing. If Meinhart Schomberg should occupy 
this spot, it would be impossible for the Irish to retreat. They must either 
conquer, or be cut off to a man. Disturbed by this apprehension the French 
general marched w'ith his countrymen and wuth Sarsficld’s horse in the direc- 
tion of Slane Bridge. Thus the fords near Oldbridge were left to be defended 
by the Irish alone. 

It was now near ten o’clock. William put himsi‘lf at the head of his left 
wing, whicli W’as composed exclusively of cavalry, and [>roj)ared to pass the 
river not far above Drogh(‘da. The centre* of his army, which consisted 
almost exclusively of foot, was intrusted to the command of Schomberg, and 
was marshalled opposite to Oldbridge. At Oldbridge the wdioh' Irish infantry 
had been collected. The Meath bank bristled with pikes and bayonets. 
A fortification had been made by French engineers out of the hedges and 
buildings; and a breastw^ork had been throwm up close to the w'ater side. 
Tyrconnell w’as there; and under him were Richard Hamilton and Antrim. 

Schomberg gave the word. Solmes’ Blues were the first to move. They 
marched gallantly, with drums beating, to the brink of the Boyne. Then 
the drums stopped; and the men, ten abreast, descentled into the w’ater. 
Next plunged Londonderry and Enniskillen. A little to the left of London- 
derry and Enniskillen, Caillemot crossed, at the liead of a long column of 
French refugees. A little to the left- of Caillemot and his refugees, the main 
body of the Jhigli.sh infantry struggled througli the river, up to the armpits 
in water. Still further dowai the stream the Danes founrl nnother ford. In 
a few minutes the Boyne, for a quarter of a mile, w'as alive watli muskets and 
green boughs. 

It W'as not till the assailants had reached tlie middle of the channel that 
they became aw’arc of the whole difficulty and danger of the service in which 
they were engaged. They had as yet seen little inoie than half the hostile 
army. Now whole regiments of foot and horse seemed to start out of the 
earth. A wild shout of defiaiKje rose from the whole shore : during one moment 
the event seemed doubtful; but the Protestants pressed resolutely forward, 
and in another moment the whole Irish line gave w^ay. Tyrconnell looked 
on in helpless despair. He did not want personal courage; but his milita^ 
f^kill was so small that he liardly ever reviewetl his regiment in the Phoenix 
Park without committing some blunder; and to rally the ranks which were 
breaking all around him was no task for a general who had survived the energy 
of his body and of his mind, and yet had still the rudiments of his profession 
to learn. Several of his best officers fell while vainly endeavouring to prevail 
on their soldiers to look the Dutch Blues in the face. Richard Hamilton 
ordered a body of foot to fall on the French refugees, who were still deep in 
water. He led the way, and, accompanied by several courageous gentlemen, 
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advanced, sword in hand, into the river. But neither his commands nor his 
example could infuse courage into that mob of cow stealers. He was left al- 
most alone, and retired from the bank in despair. Further down the river 
Antrim’s division ran like sheep at the approach of the English column. 
Whole regiments flung away arms, colours and cloaks, and scampered off to 
the hills without striking a blow or firing a shot. 

It required many years and many heroic exploits to take away the reproach 
which that ignominious rout left on the Irish name. Yet, even before the 
day closed it was abundantly proved that the reproach was unjust. Richard 
Hamilton put himself at the head of the cavalry, and under his command 
they made a gallant though an unsuccessful attempt to retrieve the day. 
They maintained a desperate fight in the bed of the river with Solines’ Blues. 
They drove the Danish brigade back into the stream. They fell impetuously 
on the Huguenot regiments, which, not being provided with pikes, then ordi- 
narily used by foot to repel hors(‘, began to give ground. Caillemot, while 
encouraging his fellow exiles, received a mortal wound in the thigh. Four 
of his men carried him back across the ford to his tent. As lie passed, he 
continued to urge forward the rear ranks which were still up to the breast 
in the water. “On, on, my lads! to glory! to glory’” 

Schomberg, who had remained on the northern bank, and who had thence 
watched the progress of his troops w'ith the eye of a gcne-ral, now thought 
that the emergency required from him the personal exertion of a soldier. 
Those who stood about him besought him in vain to put on his cuirass. Wit h- 
out defensive armour he rode through the river, and rallied the refugees 
whom the fall of Caillemot had dismayed. “Come on,” he cried in French, 
pointing to the popish squadrons; “come on, gentlemen: there are your 
persecutors.” Those were his last words. As he spoke a band of Irish hoi se- 
men rushed upon him and encircled him for a moment. When they retired, 
he was on the ground. His friends raised him, but he was already a corpse 
Two sabre wounds were on his head, and a bullet from a carbine was lodged 
in his neck. Almost at the same moment Dr. Walker [whom WiUiam liad 
created bishop of Derry], while exhorting the colonists of Ulster to play the 
men, was shot dead. 

During near half an hour the battle continued to rage along the southern 
shore of the river. All w’as smoke, dust, and din. Old soldiers were h(‘;ird 
to say that they had seldom seen sharper work in the Low Countries. But 
just at this conjuncture William came up with the left wing. He had found 
much difficulty in crossing. The tide was running fast. His charger had 
been forced to swum, and had been almost lost in the mud. As soon as the 
king was on firm ground he took his sword in his left hand — for his right arm 
was stiff with his wound and his bandage — and led his men to the place where 
the fight was the hottest. His arrival decided the fate of the day. Yet the 
Irish horse retired fighting obstinately. It was long remembered among 
the Protestants of Ulster that in the midst of the tumult William rode to 
the head of the Enniskilleners. “What will you do for me?” he cried. 
He was not immediately recognised; and one trooper, taking him for an enemy, 
was about to fire. William gently put aside the carbine. “What,” said he, 
“do you not know your friends?” “It is his majesty,” said the^ colonel. 
The ranks of sturdy Protestant yeomen set up a shout of joy. “Gentle- 
men,” said William, “you shall be my guards to-day. I have heard mucti 
of you. Let me see something of you.” One of the most remarkable pecul- 
iarities of this man, ordinarily so saturnine and reserved, w^as that danger 
acted on him like wine, opened his heart, loosened his tongue, and took away 
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all appearance of constraint from his manner. On this memorable day he was 
seen wherever the peril was greatest. One ball struck the cap of his pistol • 
another carried off the heel of his jackboot; but his lieutenants in vain implored 
him to retire to some station from which he could give his orders without ex- 
posing a life so valuable to Europe. 

His troops, animated by his example, gained ground fast. The Irish 
cavalry made their last stand at a house called Plottin Castle, about a mile 
and a half south of Oldbridge. There the Enniskilk>ners were repelled with 
the loss of fifty men, and were hotly pursued, till William rallied them and 
turned the chase back. In this encounter Richard Hamilton, who had done 
all that could be done by valour to retrieve a reputation forfeited by perfidy, 
was severely wounded, taken prisoner, and instantly brought , 1 hrough the smoke 
and over the carnage, before the prince whom he had foully wronged. On 
no occasion did the character of William show itself in a more striking manner. 
“Is this business over?” he said; “or wdll your horse make more fight?” 
“On my honour, sir,” answered Hamilton, “1 believi- that they will.” 
“Your honour!” muttered William; “your honour'" That half -suppressed 
exclamation was the only revenge which he eondc'seended to take for an 
injury' for which many sovereigns, far mon^ affabk^ and gracious in their or- 
dinary deportment, would have exacted a terrible retribution. Then, re- 
straining himself, he ordered his own surgeon to look to the hurts of the 
captive. 

And now the battle was over. Hamilton wms mistaken in thinking that 
his horse would continue to fight. Whole troops had been cut to pieces. 
One fine regiment had only thirty unw'ounded men left It was enough 
that these gallant soldiers had disputed tlic field till they w’ere left without 
support, or hope, or guidance, till their bravest leader w^as a captive, and 
till their king had fled. 

James, from the secure position which he occupied on the height of Do- 
nore, saw his rival, weak, sickly, w^ounded, swimming the river, struggling 
though the mud, leading the charge, stopping the flight, grasping the sw'ord 
with the left hand, managing the bridle with a bandaged arm. But none 
of these things moved that sluggish and ignoble nature. He watched, from 
a safe distance, the beginning of the battle on which his fate and the fate of 
his race depended. When ii became clear that the day was going against 
Ireland, he was seized wfilh an apprehension that his flight might be inter- 
cepted and galloped towards Dublin.' 

The French auxiliaries who had been employed the wdiole morning in 
keeping William’s right wing in check, covered the flight of the beaten 
army. They were indeed in some danger of being broken and swept away 
by the torrent of runaways, all pressing to get first to the pass of Duleek, 
and w'ere forced to fire repeatedly on the.se despicable allies. The retreat 
was however effected with less loss than might have been expected; for even 
the admirers of William owned that he did not show in the pursuit the energy 
which even his detractors acknowledged he had shown in the battle. Perhaps 
his physical infirmities, his hurt, and the fatigue which he had undergone, 
had made him incapable of bodily or mental exertion. Of the la*st forty 
hours he had passed thirty-five on horseback. Schomberg, who might have 
supplied his place, was no more. It was said in the camp that the king could 

['The Irish repaid the king who so basely deserted tliem in their hour of need by the 
epithet— “ Sheemas a Cacagh Dirty James.” Stung by defeat, the brave 

arafleld is reported to have said to an Englishman after the battle of the Boyne, “ Change 
and we will fight you over again.”] 
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not do everything, and that what was not done by him was not done 
at all. 

The slaughter had been less than on any battlefield of equal importance 
and celebrity. Of the Irish only about fifteen hundred had fallen; but they 
were almost all cavalry, the flower of the army, brave and well-disciplined 
men, whose place could not easily be supplied. William gave strict orders 
that there should b(' no unnecessary bloodshed, and enforced those orders 
by an act of laudable severity. One of his .soldiers, after the fight was over, 
butchered three defenceless Irishmen who asked for quarter. The king 
ordered the murderer to be hanged on the spot. 

The loss of the conquerors did not exceed five hundred men; but among 
them was the first captain in Europ(\ To his corpse every honour was paid. 
The only cemetery in which so illustrious a warrior, slain in arms for the 
liberties and religion of England, could properly bo laid was that venerable 
abbey, hallowed by the dust of many generations of ])rinces, heroes, and 
poets. It was announced that the brave veteran should have a public fu- 
neral at W('stminst(*r. Walker was ti*eated less i-espect fully. William thought 
him a busybody who had been ]»ro[)erly punished for lunning into danger 
without any call of duty, imd expresseil that fec^ling with characteristic bluntiK’ss 
on the fiehl of battle. “ Sir,” said an attendant, “ the bisliop of Derry has been 
killed by a shot at the ford.” ‘‘What took him there?” growled the king.'' 

Leaving the command to Tyrconnel, J.ames sailed for Fiance, whither he 
supiiosed he was the first to carrv the news ot his own deleat. The Li.sli 
army evacuat(‘d Dublin, iiiid on the Olh of July AVilliani himself aiTived and 
took ])()ss(‘s^ion oi the city. Soon atterwards Drogheda, Watcrfoid, and 
other towns surrenderc'd to the lOnglish. 


Tlin SIEOE AND rKACTl OF LIMKRICK (1090 A.D.) 

The forces which had been scattered on the loth of Julyliad gathered 
around Limerick, and were prepared to deleiid that city. Officers and 
soldiers, without orders from their siijicriors, all flocked to Limerick. On the 
Sth of August King William’s main army was encamped at Cahirconlish, 
about six miles from Limerick, and in the ev(‘ning AVilham him.'-elf viewed 
the position, in which the strength of the Tri.sli Catholics was now concen- 
trated. The French general Lauzun had declared that the place could not 
resist the attack of the aflvancing party. 

The Irish resolved to redeem the dishonour of the Boyne, and as the 
setting sun flashed on the broad expanse of the Shannon, AVilliam would see 
the old town entirely surrounded by the main stream and the branch of 
the great river, and connected with another town by a single bridge. The 
town on the island, with its ancient castle built by King John on the bank of 
the stream, was known as the English town. The otlier was known as the 
Irish town. 

^ They had an intre])id counsellor in Sarsfield, who put his own resolute 
spirit into the twenty thousand defenders of that city. Naturally defended, 
a besieging army had many difficulties to encounter, and there could be no 
want of supplies from the open country. AATlliam looked upon Limerick, 
and determined to commence the siege. On the 9th the mam body of his 
army advanced. Before the night the Irish towm was invested “ from river 
to river.” The expression has reference to the remarkable curve of the 
Shannon before it reaches the island on w'hich the English town is built. 
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For several clays the siege was not actively pressed, for the battering train 
had not arrived. On the night of the 10th Sarsfield with about five hundred 
horse passed out of Limerick, crossing the Shannon at Killaloe with the 
object of intercepting the train of artillery and a supply of military stores 
and provisions coining to the besiegers from Dublin. The convoy had 
arrived within eight miles of the English position. The ruined castle of 
Ballyneety was at hand to offer a place of safety for the waggons 
and ^ns, but the escort ivas scattered about in the open plain securely 
sleeping, while a few sentinels watched. Sarsfield suddenly came down from 
the mountains, killed most of the too confident escort, loaded the guns to 
the muzzles and half-buried them, heaped up the barrels of powder around 
the guns with a pile of waggons and stores, fired a train, and was safe in 
Limerick before the dawn. The loss of the cannon and stores was partially 
repaired by the arrival of two guns from Waterford, and Ihe success of the 
exploit gave new courage to those who resolved to defend their city. On 
the night of the 17th the force of William entered the trenches of the 
besieged, and the same desperate work went forward until the 27th, when 
a general assault was determined uiion. The attack was unsuccessful. After 
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four hours of desperate fighting, the besiegers retired with fearful loss on 
both sides. At a council of war on the 21)th it was detenniiicd to raise ths 
«iege. On the 30th King William was on his way to Waterford ; and on the 
next day the besiegers had ([uittcil their trenches and the camp was 
broken up.»i Among the officers at this time in Ireland was John Churchill, 
afterwards celebrated as the Duke ot Marlborough. Churchill had already 
seen some service in the Netherlands, and had been one of those who had 
plotted against James II, and invited William to enter England. The king, 
however, seems to have suspected Churchill of possible disloyalty; and, as 
part of a plan to keep him away from the atmosphere of temi)tation, when 
William left Ireland in September 1090, he charged Churchill with the 
task of reducing Cork, which the future duke accomplished after a short but 
brilliant campaign, a 

The year 1691 was a year of great events in Ireland. In the spring, 
lyrconnel had arrived from France to assume his position as the viceroy of 
James ; and he w'as followed by a French general. Saint Ruth, as commander- 
in-chief of the Irish army. He took the command at Limerick, and made 
great e^^rtions to bring the disorganised troops into a state of efficiency, 
^n the English side, an experiencea Dutch officer, Ginckell, w^as appointed to 
ine command-in-chief. His first operation was to lay siege to Athlone. 
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On the 30th of June, a day memorable with the English army, the grenadiers 
again put green boughs in their hats, and were led to the assault under the 
command of Mackay. The town was taken by a bold attack ; and Saint 
Ruth, who was encamped near, marched away on the road to Galway. He 
took up a strong position at Aghrim, resolved to risk a general engagement. 
On the 12th ot July, at five in the evening, the two armies joined battle. 
The Irish fought w'ith the most desperate resolution. The English and 
Dutch attacked and fell back again and again. The issue was at one time 
very doubtful. But at the very crisis ot the engagement the French 
general was killed by a cannon-ball, and his death was concealed. The other 
general, Sarsfield, was inactive ivith the reserve, waiting for orders. The 
Irish were overpoivered, and were soon disorganised. The victory of the 
English was complete, and they <lid not use it with moderation. There were 
few prisoners ; and four thousand Irish lay dead on the actual battlefield. It is 
supposed that seven thousand altogether fell in the horrible carnage which 
accompanied the total rout of Aghrim. Ginckell followed up his victory by 
obtaining the capitulation of Galway ; its garrison, with the French general 
D’Usson, being jiermitted to retire to Limerick. Hero was the last stand 
made against the triumjihaiit army of King William. 

On the 1st of October two treaties were signed — one military, the other 
civil. The civil treaty was signed by the lortls justices, who had repaired 
to the camp. The first article of this civil treaty was in the following 
words: “It is agreed that the Roman Catholics of this kingdom shall 
enjoy such privileges in the exercise of their religion as are consistent with 
the laws of Ireland, or as they did enjoy in the reign of king Charles the 
Second. And their majesties, as soon as their afiairs W’ill permit them to 
summon a parliament in this kingdom, will endeavour to procure the said 
Roman Catholics such further security in this tiarticular as may pieseive 
them from any disturbance on account ol their said religion.” An entire 
amnesty w’as promised to all who should take the oath of allegiance. The 
parliament of Ireland l)ecanie wdiolly Piotestant, and laws wine passed 
which not only denied the Roman Catholics “ privilege in the exercise of 
their religion,” but deprived them of the most sacred civil rights™ the lights 
of family. The w^ar in Ireland w^as at an end — but not its woes.^^ 

The thousands of Irish troops at Limerick WTre told one day that they 
could make a choice between entering the army of William or of becoming 
soldiers of King Louis in France. Sarsfield and a large number of Irishmen, 
estimated by some authorities at more than twenty thousand, decided to take 
service under the French monarch, for whom they fought valiantly on many 
a battlefield.' They are knowm in history as the Irish Brigade. Sarsfield 
himself commanded the left wing of the French in 1693 on the field of Laiideii, 
where he was mortally W’ounded.a 

WULLIAM IIi: THE PENAL LAWS 

Irish rhetoric commonly styles Limerick “ the city of the violated treaty”; 
from the first its interfiretation was disputed. Hopes of religious liberty were 
held out, but were not fulfilled. Lords justices Porter and Coningsby promised 

[’ Many of these wandering soldiers of fortune or their descendants attained high posi- 
tions in their adopted countries. Among them, to mention only a few, were • Leopold 0 Don- 
nell, duke of Tetuan, premier of Spam , Count Taaffe, premier of Austria (1879-93) , 0 H'g- 
gins, the liberator of Chili ; President MacMahon of France, and General Keller, the Russian 
general killed in the Manchurian campaign in the Russo-Japanese war, July, 1904.] 
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to do their utmost to obtain a parliamentary ratification, but the Irish par- 
liament would not be persuaded. There was a paragraph in the original draft 
which would have protected the proiX‘rty of the great majority of Catholics, 
but this was left out in the articles actually signed. William thought the 
omission accidental, but this is hardly possible. At all events, he ratified the 
treaty in tlu* sense most favourable to tlu‘ Catholics, while th(' Irish parlia- 
ment adhered to the h'tter of the document. 

Perhaps no breach of faith was intended, but the sorrowful fact remains 
that the modern settlement of Ireland has the appearance- of rest mg on a broken 
promise. More than one million Irish acres were forhateil, and, though some 
part returned to Catholic owners, the C'atholic interest in the hand was further 
diminished. William HI was the most liberally minded man in his dominions; 
but the necessiti(‘s of his position — such is tlie awful ])en.alty of gn'atness — 
forced him into intolerance against his will, and he promised to discourage 
the Irish woollen trade. Ilis manner of disposing of the Irish forhalures was 
in(‘xcusable. Grants to Bentinck, Kuvigny, and Giiickell may b(‘ defended, 
but not that to Elizabeth ^hlliers, countess of Orkney, the king’s former 
mistress. 

Th(‘ lands were resumed by the lOngltsh parliament, less pf'rhaps from a 
sense of justice than from a desire to humihati' the deliverer of Ihigland, and 
were resold to the highest. Iiidder. NeveitlK-h'ss, it became tlu‘ fashion to 
reward nameless English services at the (wjiense of Irc-land. Pc'iisions and 
siiK'ciires which would not bear the light in hhiglaiid were charged on the Irish 
t'stabhshmeiit, and even bishojirics wth- givim away on tlu- sanu' jirincijile. 
Th(‘ tremendous uproar raised by Swift |in his Ihapivr'^ Letter.^] aliout ‘‘ AVood’s 
halfpence” was lu-ightened l»y the fact that Wood shan-d Ins laofils with the 
duchess of Kendal.' 

From the first the victorious colonists determined to malu' anotlier 1C41 
im])ossi])le, and the F^nghsh governiiumt failed to moderate tluar sevi-rity. 

ill 170S Swift declared that the Papists w'cre jiolitically as inconsiderable 
as the wxirneii and children. In 1703 the Irisli parliament Ix-gged hard for a 
h'gislative union, but as that w^ould have involved at least })artial free trade 
the English monopolists prevented it. By roynings’ law Ihigland’had a vote 
on all Irish legislation, and W’as then-fore an uf-complice in tin- jieiial law's. 
By these no Papist might tixich a school or any child but his own, or seiul 
children abroad — the burden of jiroof Iving on the accused, and the decision 
being left to magistrates without a jury. Mi\(‘d marriages w'cre forbidden 
bctw'cen persons of projierty, and the children might b(‘ forcilily brought up 
Protestants. A Papist could not be a guardian, and all wards in chancery 
were brought up Protestants. The Protestant eldi'st son of a landed pro- 
prietor might make; his father tonant for life ami secure his own inheritance. 
Among Papist children land w'ont in compulsory gavelkind. Papists could not 
take longer leases than thirty-one years at tw'o-thirds of a rack-rent; they 
were even required to conform w'ithin six months of an inheritance accruing, 
on pain of being ousted by the next Protestant heir. Priests from abroad 
were banished, and their return declared treason. All priests were required 
to register and to remain in their ow'n parishes, and informers were to be re- 
warded at the expense of the popish inhabitants. No Papist w’as allowed 
arms, tw'o justices being ernpowxTed to search; and if he had a good horse 
any Protestant might claim it on tendering £5. 

, , F 1^23 Walpole granted to an Englishman, William Wood, a patent to coin £108,000 
rn rtebased halfpenco and farthings for circulation in Ireland. The £40,000 profit was to be 
equally divided betwoen Wood and the duchess of Kendal, the king’s mistress ] 
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Thoso laws were, of course, systematically evaded. The property of Ro- 
man Catholics was often preserved through Protestant trustees, and it is 
understood that faith was generally kept. Yet the attrition if slow was sure, 
and by the end of the cenlur^’ the proportion of land belonging to Roman 
Catholics was probably not more than one-tenth of the wliolo. We can see 
now that if the remaining Roman Catholic landlords had been encouraged 
they would have done much to reconcile the masses to the settlement. Indi- 
viduals are seldom as bad as corporations, and the very men who made the 
laws against priests ])ractically shielded tluan. Nothing was so odious as a 
priest-hunter, even among Protestants, and this form of delation doubtless 
did much to create the Irish horror of informing, or indeed of giving any evi- 
dence. The penal laws put a premium on hypocrisy, and many conformed 
only to jireserve their projierty or to (‘nahle them to take oflicc. Proselytising 
schools, though supported by [mbhe grants, entirely failed. 


COMMKRCIVL IIESTIIAINTS . THE DISSENTERS 

The restraint placed iiy English commercial jealousy on Irisli trade de- 
stroyed manufacturing industry m the south and west. Driven iiy the Caro- 
line legislation against cattle into breeding shec}), Irish gra/iers jiroduced th(‘ 
best wool in Europe. Forbidden to exjiort it, or to work it uj) profitably at 
home, they took to smuggling, for which the indented coast gave great lacil- 
ities. The enormous jirofits of the contrabaml trade with France enabled 
Ireland to ])urchas(' English goods to an extent gn^ater than Ikt whole lavful 
traffic. The moial effi'ct wa.s disastrous The religious penal code it wns 
thought meritorious to (‘vad(‘, the commercial jienal code was ostentatiously 
defied; and both tendi'd to mak(‘ Ireland the least law-abiding countiy m 
Fjurope. 

AVhen William III jiromised to d('})r(‘.s.s the Irish woollen trade, he jaom- 
ised to do [dl he could for Irish linen England did not fulfil the second prom- 
ise; still the Ulster weavers wore not crushed, and their industr\ ilourisln'd. 
Some Huguenot refugees, h(‘aded by Louis Crommelin, were established by 
William III at Lisburn, and founded tlie manufacturing prosperity of Ulster 
Other Huguenots attempted other mdustrios, but commercial restraints 
brouglil them to nought. The jieculiar character of the flax business has 
prevented it from crossing (he inouiitaiiis which Ixiund the northern provinci*. 
Wool was the natural staple of the south. 

The Scottish Pn'sbytcrians who defended LondoiRh'rry were treated hUle 
better than the Irish Catholies who besieged it — the sacramental test of 1704 
being the work of the English council rather than of the Irish parliament. 
In 1715 the Irish house of commons resoh^ed that any one who should prose- 
cute a Presbyterian for accepting a commission in the army without taking 
the lest was an enemy to the king and to the Protestant interest. Acts of 
indemnity were regularly passed throughout the reign of George II, and until 
1780, when the Test Act was repealed. A bare toleration had been granted 
in 1720 Various abuses, especially forced labour on roads which were often 
private jobs, caused the “Oakboy.s” insurrection in 1764. Eight years later 
the *‘Stcelboys” rose against the exactions of absentee landlords, who often 
turned out Protestant yeomen to get a higher rent from Roman Catliolic 
cottiers. The dispossessed men carried to America an undying hatred of Eng- 
land which had much to say to the American revolution, and that again re- 
acted on Ireland. Lawless Protestant associations, called Peep o’ Day Boys, 
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terrorised the north and were the progenitors of the Orangemen (1789). Out 
of the rival “defenders” Ribbonism in part sprang. The United Irislimen 
drew from both sources (1791). 


SOCIAL STATE OF IRELAND IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


But the Ulster peasants were never as bailly off as those of the south and 
west. Towards the end of the seventeenth century Raleigh’s fatal gift had 
already become the footl of the people. When Chic'f Baron Rice went to 
London in 1688 to urge the Catholic 


claims on James II, the hostile popu- 
lace escorted him in mock state with 
])otato(\s stuck on poles. Had manu- 
lactures been given fair play in Ireland, 
])oinilation might have preserved some 
lelntion to capital. As it was, land 
became almost the only property, and 
the necessity of producing wool for 
smuggling kept the country in grass. 
The jKJor squatted where they could, 
receiving starvation wages, and paying 
('\orbitant rents for their cabins, partly 
with their own lal)our. Unable to 
iis(‘, the wretched people multiplied 
on their jiotato plots with jierfect 
recklessness. During the famine which 
began in the winter of 1739 one-fifth 
of the ])opulation is sui)])os(‘d to have 
])erished; yet it is hardly noticed in 
literature, and seems not to have 
touched the conscience of that hhig- 
lish ])ul)lic which in 1755 subsciibed 



£100,000 for the sufferers by the Li.s- Edmund Burkb 

bon earthquake. As iniglil lx* ('x- ut:?.! - r.y;) 

pccted where men were allo^^ed to 


smuggle and forbidden to work, ledress was sought in illegal combinations 
and secret societies. The dreaded name of “Whiteboy” was fiist heard in 
1761, and agrarian crime has never since been long absent. 

Tlie mediceval colony in Ireland w'as profoundly moditieil by the pressure 
of the surrounding tribes, ^^^lile partially adopting their laws and customs, 
the descendants of the conquerors often spoke the language of the natives, 
and in so doing nearly lost their own. Those who settled in Ireland alter 1641 
were in a very different mood. They hated, fear(.‘d, and despisexl the Irish, 
and took pride in preserving their [jure English s])eech. Molyneux and Petty, 
who founded the Royal Society of Dublin in 1683, were eciually Englishmen, 
though the former was born in Ireland. Swift and Berkeley did not consider 
themselves Irishmen at all. Burke and Goldsmith, coining later, though they 
might not call themselves Englishmen, were not less free from provincialism. 

It would be hard to name other four men, who, within the same period, 
nsed Shakespeare’s language with ^ual grace and force. They were all edu- 
cated at Trinity College, Dublin. Ine Sheridans were men of Irish race, but 
With the religion they adopted the literary tone of the dominant caste, which 
was small and exclusive, with the virtues and the vices of an aristocracy. The 
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oratory of the day was of a higli order. Handel was appreciated in Dublin 
at a time when it was still the fashion to decry him in London. The public 
buildings of the Irish capital have ahvays been allowed great architectural 
merit, and private houses still preserve much evidence of a refined taste. 
Angelica Kaufi'mann w^orked long in Ireland, Barry and Shee were of Irish 
birth; and on the w^hole, considering the small number of educated inhab- 
itants, it must bo admitted that the Ireland of Flood and Grattan was intel- 
lectually fertile. 

The volunteers extorted partial free trade (1779), but manufacturing tra- 
ditions had perished, and common exi)erience show'.s how^ hard these are to 
recover. The demantl for union w'as succeeded by a cniving for independence'. 
Poynings’ law w’as repealed, and in 1782, iii Grattan’s o})inion, In'land was 
at last a nation. Tlie (‘iisuing })eriod of eighteen y(‘ars is the Ix'st known in 
Irish histor}\ The quarrel and reconciliation of Flood and Grattan, the ki?i(lly 
patriotism of Chark'inont, the eloquence, the devotion, th(' cornii)lion, me 
household words. In 17<S4 out of 800 memb('r.s 82 formed llu' legular o])})o- 
sition, of W'hom 80 wen* the nominee's of whig potentates and 52 w'ore really 
elected. The nnijority containc'd 29 members considered indejiendc'iit, 44 w4io 
expected to bc' bought, 41 jilacemen, 12 sitting for regular go\ernm('nt bor- 
oughs, and 12 who wc're sujijiosed to .su])]>ort the goveinnK'ut on jiubhc 

? ;rounds. The remaining sc'ats w('re projiru'tary, and were k'l to government 
or valuable consideration The house of lords, conqiosc'd largi'ly of borough- 
mongers and controlk'd by political bishojis, was ev(‘n less ind('])('ndenl Only 
Protestant frec'holdi'rs had votes, which (‘ncouiaged leases for lives, about the 
worst kind of tenure, and the object of ('ach ])ro}>rietor was to control as many 
votes as possible. The n('cessity of tinding Protestants clu'cked subdivision 
for a time, but in 1798 the Roman Oathohes received the franchise, and it 
became usual to make k'asi's in common, so that (‘at'h lessee should have a 
freehold interest of dO.s, The landlord, indi'od, had little choice, for his im- 
portance depended on the poll book. Salaries, sinecures, even commissions 
ill the army w'ere reserved for those wdio contributed to the return of some 
local magnate.'" 


THE iniSH .^XD THE FREXCII REVOLUTION 

Not less through the faults of the governed than through the faults of the 
governors, Ireland had never enjoyed any continuance of tranquillity. After 
the period of the American w’ar, wdien the Irish volunteers were allowed to 
arm themselves, the turbulence had greatly increased. Generally sjieaking, 
the period from 1778 down to 1798 had been one of concession to the Irish 
Roman Catholics, wdio formed about seven-tenths of the jiopulation. Whilst 
the American revolutionary war lasted, and for some years after it ceased, 
the disaffected Irish took their inspiration from the other side of the Atlantic, 
and in many instances closely imitated the proceedings of the Americans. 
But as soon as the eriqition of the great volcano commenced in France, they 
fixed their (‘yes on that jnllar of fire as that which w^as to lead them through 
night and darkness, and weaves more perilous than those of the Red Sea, to 
the glorious light of day, and to regions more blessed than the Promised Land. 
From that moment the French nwoliitionists became the models of the leaders 
of the Irish reformers, some of whom, at a very early stage of the revolution 
in France, contemplated nothing less than a revolution in Ireland, and went 
over to Paris to be indoctrinated into the modes of making it, and to bargain 
for the assistance of the French. 
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At the beginning of 1793, or almost immediately after the declaration of 
war against England, the ruling party in France (then Jacobin-Gironde) 
despatched a secret agent to Ireland to confer with the leaders of the Society 
of United Irishmen, and to offer them the aid of French arms for the li^ra- 
tion of their country. This emissary brought a letter of introduction to Lord 
Edward Fitzgerald, who had been dismissed from the English army for hav- 
ing frequented the Jacobin Club at Paris; for having been one, with Thomas 
Paine, and men of that stamp, at a great public dinner at Paris, where the 
most revolutionary and Jacobinical speeches were delivered, and the hope 
expressed that England as well as Ireland would soon be revolutionised 
h la Frangaise. Soon after that unlucky dinner, he Ix'came acquainted with 
Madame de Genlis, and married her Pamela — her own illegitimate daughter 
by the Duke of Orleans, or Philippe Egalite. 

In 1794, when the reign of the Jacol)ins and of terror was at its height, 
another secret emissary came over from h’rancc' to Ireland. This individual, 
a subject of the king, an Irishman by birth, and a Ihotestant clergyman by 
profession, was the Rev. William Jackson. He conferied with Wolfe Tone, 
and many others of the Irish revolutionists, and repeated the promises of 
the French to assist them “in breaking their chains” This Jackson was 
arrested in Dublin soon after his landing, and was tried and condemned for 
high treason; but he made no confessions, he left the government in the 
dark as to the extent of the conspiracy, and he escaped a public execution 
by committing suicide. 

A stop was put to further concessions; and in Ireland, with at least as 
mucli reason as in England, every attempt at reform or change was repro- 
bated Wolfe Tone, who had fled to America, found at Philadelphia his 
friend Hamilton Rowan, who had also escaped from justice, a Dr. Reynolds, 
and other Irish patriots. Hamilton Rowan introduced Wolfe Tone to 
citizen Adet, the minister of the French to the American r(‘public; and a 
negotiation for invading Ireland by a French army was opened forthwith. 

Tone, being at length supplied wuth money by United Irishmen in Ireland, 
and furnished with a letter to the committee of saint public by citizen Adet, 
sailed for France to conclude his treaty there. He arrived at Havre-de- 
Grace on the 1st of February, 1796, and found that the French “are a humane 
people, when they are not mad,” and that he liked them, “with all their 
faults, and the guillotine at the liead of them, a thousand times better than 
the English.” On arriving at Paris he was received by Carnot, and by Gen- 
eral Clarke, then a sort of secret ary-at -war, and afterwards the notorious 
Duke de Feltre, w^ho told him that General Hoche should sail for Ireland 
with an irresistible army as soon as the directory could raise money to hire 
and equip transports. 

The directory expressed an anxiety to see some agent from the United 
Irishmen of a more exalted condition and of better known name and charac- 
ter. Lord Edward Fitzgerald, brother to the then duke of Leinster, and 
Arthur O’Connor, nephew of Lord Longucville, and said to be lineally 
descended from Roderick O’Connor, king of Connaught, readily accepted 
^e mission at the request of the chiefs of the United Irishmen. They left 
Dublin at the end of May, 1796, Lord Edward being accompanied by his 
French wife. 

They took London in their way; and during their short stay in that city 
Lord Edward dined at the house of an opposition peer, in company with Fox, 
Sheridan, and several other distinguished whigs of the Fox party. From 
London the secret negotiators proceeded to Hamburg, and from Hamburg 
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they went to B&le, and through Barthelomy negotiated with the directory. 
They were informed that an army for Ireland would soon be ready, and that 
Hoche would have the command of it. 

After a month’s stay at Bale, O’Connor went into France to confer with 
Hoche, and to finish the negotiation; and Lord Edward returned to Hamburg 
talking on the road with his chance fellow travellers in what appears to have 
been the most rash and puerile style. Hoche, having full powers from the 
directory, very soon concluded the treaty with O’Connor, and pledged him- 
self that the expedition should sail in the course of the autumn. Lord Ed- 
ward and O’Connor soon returned to Ireland; but Tone remained to come 
over with Hoche and the French army. Wolfe Tone went with the expedi- 
tion to Bantry Bay, running two narrow and terrible chances — the one of 
being taken and hanged, the other of being shipwrecked anil drowned. He, 
however, got back safely to France. 

Neither abroad nor at home in Ireland was the notion given up of another 
invasion. The winds of heaven had scattered the late armament, but an- 
other might be more successful. In the counso of the spring of lw97, the chiefs 
of the United Irishmen, thinking it expedient to have a resident ambassador 
at Paris, despatched thither E. J. SiTvines, with powers to act as their 
accredited minister, and with instructions to negotiate, if possible, a loan 
of £500,000 sterling. 


THE REVOLT OF 1708 A D. 

In the month of February, 1798, a most pressing letter was addressed 
by the so-called Irish executive to the Fiiaich directory, urging them to send 
immediate succour, and slating that the people of all classes throughout 
Ireland tlion reginienti'd, and partly armed, amounted to little less than 
three hundred thou.saiul men. Talleyrand positively assured their agiuit 
at Paris that an expedition was getting ready in the French forts wliich 
should certainly sail in the month of April. On the 28th of February 
Arthur O’Connor, Quigley or O’Coigli'y, an Irish priest, and Binns, an active 
member of the London (’orrespoiiding Socu'tv, were arrested at Margate, 
as they wore on the point of (Muliarking for France. A paper was found on 
the priest, addressed to the French directory, earnestly inviting an invasion 
of England, wliich, it was calculated, would prevent the English sending troops 
into Ireland. This pa])er, and the trial which followed, put the government 
in possession of many important secrets; but a great deal had been unrav- 
elled before this time. Quigley, the priest, who died protesting his innocence 
of treason, and who really appears to have been less deeply engaged in 
the conspiracy than any of them, was found guilty, and was executed on 
Pennenden Heath; O’Connor was remanded on another charge of high 
treason, and Binns was acquitted. Some arrests were forthwith ordered 
at Dublin, and some more pajiers were found in a printing office — the office 
where O’Connor had been publishing a revolutionary journal, called the 
Press. 

But much completer revelations were now about to be made, by one of 
the chief revolutionists. Several obscurer members of the Association of 
United Irishmen had })layed false before; but the great secrets of the society 
were not intrusted to such as those; and the government w'os anxiously 
looking for some higher and more fully informed traitor to that cause, when 
a Mr. Thomas Reynolds, who had “Esquire” written after his name, and 
who lived in what was called a castle, who had been deep in all the plots and 
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intimate with most of the leading plotters, who was the nominal treasurer 
of a county and the appointed colonel for a regiment of the insurgent army, 
pretending that the United Irishmen were going much farther than he, m 
his innocence, had ever anticipated, and that his love of the constitution and 
the integrity of the empire induced him to b(‘tray his friends, but in reality 
being hard driven by debt, and filled with the hojie of an immense reward, 
divulged all that he knew to a friend of the government. 

A warrant from the secretary of state’s office i\as forlhwith placed in the 
hands of Major Swan, a magistrate for the county of Dublin, who, on the 
12th of March, repaired to the house of Oliver Bond fa merchant, and -one of 
the principal conspirators), where there was to a great meeling, attended 
by thirteen sergeants in jilain clothes, an<l by means of the pjisswords — 
‘‘Where’s M'Cann? Is Ivers from (Vrlow come?” obtained admission to 
the meeting, and arrested all such jicrsons as were there assembled. Dr. 
M'Neven, who had been on a special commission to Paris, Thonuis A. Emmet, 
Sampson, and Lord Edward Fitzgerald, were not at the meeting, but &e])arate 
warrants being issued against them, M'Neven and Emmet were soon appre- 
hended; Sampson fled to England, uas seized at Carlisle, and brought back 
to Dublin, but Lord Edward Fitzgerald concealed hims(‘lf in Dublin and the 
neighbourhood, and was not discovered till the IDth of May. 

It ai)i)ears that, on the jiurt of the government at least, the search after 
liim had not been very aetiv(‘, and that, on account of Ins noble family and 
Ins numerous friends, his escape would gladly have been connived at. But 
seemingly he never contemplated e.seapiiig, but emjiloyed himself all the time 
he was under liiding in arranging how tlu‘ insuigents were to rise and march 
upon Dublin. lie had fix(‘d the 23rd of May for the general rising. On being 
surprised, lying on a IkmI in the house of one Murphy, on the evening of the 
I9th, he behaved more like a madman than a hero, savagely shedding blood 
without the slightest hope of fighting his way out, for the house w'as sur- 
rounded by pickets, and a numerous and steady garrison w’erc under arms 
in the streets tof Dublin. When Major Swan entered the garret and show’ed 
his warrant, he sirrang up like a tiger. Sw’an, to stop his attack, fired a pocket- 
pistol at him, but without effect. A soldier now entered, and at that instant 
Lord ICdward ran at Swan wdth a dagger which had been concealed in his 
bed. 

Mr. Ryan, a magistrate, next entered, armed only with a sword-cane, 
and presently received a mortal w'ounil from Lord Eilward’s ilaggcr. Major 
Sirr, the active towm-major wLo had been setting the pickets, next rushed 
into the room, where he found Lord Edward, a very tall and powerful man, 
struggling between Swan and Ryan, Ryan being on the ground weltering 
in his blood, but still clinging, like Swan, who was also bleeding and wounded 
in several places, to his adversary. Major Sirr, threatened by the bloody 
dagger, took a deliberate aim, and lodged the contents of a pistol in Lord 
Edwwi’s right shoulder. A number of soldiers followed Sirr upstairs, and 
after a maniacal struggle Lord Edw'ard w^as disarmed and bound, carried to 
the castle, and thence to New'gate. Ryan died of his w'ounds on the 23rd of 
May ; Lord Edward died of his wounds, or fever brought on by them and his 
anxiety of mind, on the 5th of June; Sw'an recovered from the frightful gashes 
he had received. 

. In spite of the fall of Lord Edw^ard, who was to have been their c6nunaiider- 
m-chief, and in spite of the flight or arrest of every member of the directory 
or executive, the Irish flew to arms in various places on the appointed 23rd of 
^lay. On the 24th they made an abortive attempt on Naas, Carlow, and 
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some other towns. But on the 25th an army of fourteen thousand or more 
pikemen, headed by a Father John Murphy, marched to Wexford, defeated 
part of the garrison that sallied out to meet them, killed all the prisoners 
they took, and terrified the town of Wexford into a surrender on the 30th. 
Encouraged by these and other trifling advantages, the rebels made a rush at 
New Ross, took part of the town, began to plunder and drink, got for the most 
part very drunk, and wen^ then driven back by G(*neral Johnson, leaving 
twenty-six hundred of their mnnber h(‘hind them in killed, wounded, and 
dead drunk. At the nt'ws of this success of the king’s troops at New Ross, 
a body of the insurg(‘nts stationetl at Scnllabogue massacred in cold blood 
more tlian one hundred Protestants they liad taken prisoners. 

These and similar atrociti(‘s prevented the Presbyterians of the north 
from rising, and gave to tli(' iiisurn'ction the old character of a popisli rebel- 
lion and massacre. But the Ix'st of the Roman (’atholics ])resontly came for- 
ward to express their abhorrence^ of llu' whole rising, and to offer their 
assistance to the government m sujipri'ssiiig it. After a few other fights or 
skirmishes. General Lake attacked, on the 21st of June, the fortified position 
at Vinegar Ilill, carried it with a frightful loss to tlu' insurgents, who never 
rallied again, and tluai ndook V'(‘xford and Enniscorthy. 

Lord Paimk'n was now’ recalk'd from the lieutenancy of Ireland, aiul siic- 
ceed(‘d by Lord Gornw'allis, who brought w’itli liim a general pardon (with 
a very few’ excejitions) to all w’ho submitted. Of the leading conspirators 
who had been tak(‘n, only four — M'Caun, Byrn, ami tw’o brothers of the name 
of Sheares, th(' sons of a banker at Oork — w’ei e executed. Bond w’as condemned 
to di(‘; but his life was sjmred on condition of disclosing all he knew respecting 
the rebellion — a condition In* acce})t(‘d, w’lth the jiroviso that his information 
should not affect t he lives of Ins lellow-})risoners. Arthur O’C'onnor, M'Neven, 
lOmmet, Sampson, and tla' rest were merely banished. In the month C)f Au- 
gust, whf'ii the flames of rebellion seemed completely extinguished, three 
French frigat(‘S, eluding tin' vigilance of the fleets, reached Killala, and threw 
on shore nine hundred trooj^s of the line, commaiuled by General ilunibcrt. 
A small number of the Roman Gatholic jieasantry of the country joined 
him, and Humbert jiroci'cded rapidly to (’astlobar. There he encountered 
General Lake, with a hwee suiierior in number, but consisting chiefly of Prot- 
estant yeomanry and militia. Lake w’as beaten, and in his retreat lost six 
guns. 

From Castlebar, Humbert marched eastward into the very heart of the 
country, exiieeting to be joined by all the men of Connaught, if not by all 
th(‘ papists of the island, but finding, wdierevei* he advanced, that the m^s 
of the people shunned him and his soldiers as though they had brought the 
plague with them. About seventeen days after his first landing, Humbert 
was beaten by the advance guard of Lord Cornw^allis, w^ho was marching against 
him; and on the 8lh of Se])tember, being entirely surrounded, the Ircnch 
laid dow’n their arms and became ])risoiiers of w’ar. 

To keep up the ferment and suspicion, and to oblige England to maintain 
a large forci^ in Ireland, the French, Avithin a month after the surrender of 
Humbert, ordered a. scpiadron of one ship of the line and eight frigates, witli 
troops, arms, and ammunition on board, to choose a favourable moment tor 
getting to vsea, and then to proceed to Ireland at all hazards. This armament 
actually reached the w’estern coast of Ireland; but Sir John Borlase Warren, 
with his squadron, met it there, and gave a very good account of it, capturing 
the ship of the line and three of the frigates. On board the French ship o 
the line was seized Wolfe Tone, w’hose deeds, words, and writings had place 
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him beyond the liberally extended verge of mercy. On his trial/ he plea<.led 
his commission of a brigadier-general in the French army as a bar to punish- 
ment for all treasons, present or past; but he was condemned to die the death 
of a traitor; and finding that the sentence really meant hanging, he cut his 
throat in Dublin jail to escape the ignominy of the gallows.'*' 

THE rXION (IHOl A I) ) 

The debates in the parliament sitting at Westminster and in the parlia- 
ment sitting at Dublin, on the question of a legislative union, continuing as 
they did through tw’o sessions, arc necessarily too diffusive to admit of any 
satTsfactory abstract. In the British parliament there is an almost unan- 
imous opinion of the nece.ssity of the jiroposed union ; and those who 
differ from the majority abstain from invective. In the Irish jiarliament 
the sui')i)orters and opposers are more evenly balanced : and tlie [lersonal 
hostility is displayed, not only in the bitten^st dcnuiieiations, but in actual 
or threatened appeals to the last and worst argument, the du(*llist’s pistol. 
When the king’s message of the 22nd of January 1799, was taken into con- 
sideration by the Commons at Westminster, the ana'iidmeiit to the address, 
moved by Mr. Sheridan, was negatived without a division. To the address 
proposed in answer to the royal speech at Dulihn, Mr. Ponsonby moved an 
ameiulmeiit, which was carried — after a debate which continued twenty-one 
lioui'',— by a majority of five. It was to declare their intention of maintain- 
ing the right of the people ol Ii eland to a tree and independent legislature, 
resident vvithin the kingdom. This was d(‘cisiv(‘ as to the immediate result 
in Ireland of the ministerial proposition. But Mr. Pitt was not to be deterred 
from advocating the measure in the a.ssenibly where he reigned paramount. 
On the 81st of January, the king’s message was taken into further considera- 
tion. ]\Ir. Pitt laid before the house the general nature and outline of the 
iJan, which in his conscience he thought w^ould tend in the strongest manner 
to insure the safety and hapiiiness of both kingdoms. If the house should 
agree ^^ith him in opinion, he should propose, “that its determination 
should remain recorded as that by which the ])arliament of Great Britain is 
ready to abide, leaving to the Legislature of Ireland to reject oi to adopt it 
hereafter, upon a full consideration of the subject.” The resolutions pro- 
posed by Mr. Pitt were discussed in both houses during nearly three months, 
and then finally agreccl to. On the 26th of April both houses attended the 
king ; and his majesty expressed his intention of communicating to the 
parliament of Ireland the propositions laid before him. 

These were lofty words. The settlement “to be established by mutual 
consent ” was really accomplished by a system ol which the “ mutual interest 
and affection” was described by Lord Cornwallis in a letter of the Sth of 
June : “ My oceupation is now of the most unjileasant nature, negotiating 
and jobbing with the most corrupt people under heaven. I despise and hate 
myself every hour for engaging in such dirty w’ork; and am supported only 
t>y the reflection, that without a union the British empire must be dis- 
solved.”^^ Lord Cornwallis had to work the system of “ negotiating and 
jobbing ” by promising an Irish peerage, or a lift in that peerage, or even an 
Lnglish peerage, to a crowd of eager competitors for honours. The other 
specific for making converts was not yet in complete operation. Lord 

f defeuded by the eloquent John Pliilpot Curran, who In a mnshirful speerh 

crceood In obtaining a stay of execution on legal grounds But in the mean time Tone died 
roin his self-inflicted wound.] 
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Castlcreagh had the plan in his portfolio — borough proprietors to be com- 
pensated; the primary and secondary interests in counties to be compensated; 
fifty barristers in parliament, who always considered a seat as the road to 
preferment, to be compensated ; the purchasers of seats to be compensated, 
individuals connected either by residence or property with Dublin to be 
compensated. Lord Castlcreagh considered that £1,500,000 would be re- 
(luired to effect all these compensations. The sum actually paid to the 
boroughrnongers alone was £1, 200,000.’” 

The Irish parliament having assembled on the 15th of January 1800, it 
was moved by 8ir Lawrence Parsons in the House of Commons that they 
should, in their address to the viceroy, declan; their disapprobation of aii 
incorporating union. This motion was negatived by one hundred and thirty- 
eight voices against nin(ity-six. On the 5lli of February, the whole jdan of 
the union was detailed iii the House of Lords by Lord Clare (John Fitzgibbon), 
and by Lord Castlcreagh, principal secretary of state, who, after displaying 
the general princijile of tlic measure, proposed eight ai tides, as the foundations 
on which it might be established, to the mutual benefit of both kingdoms. 

The first imjiorted that, on the Ist day of January 1801, the kingdoms 
of Great Britain and Ireland should foiever after be united into one, by the 
name of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. The secoiKl, 
that the succession to the imperial crown of the said UniPnl Kmgilom, ami 
of the dominions thereunto belonging, .should continue limited and settled 
in tlie .same manner as it now stands limited and settled aeeording lo 
the union between Kngland and Scotland. The third, that the .same 
Idiitod Kingdom be united in one and the same yiarliamcnt. Thefomtli, 
that four lords spiiitual of Ireland, by rotation of se.ssions, and twenty-eigh^ 
lords temporal of Trelaiul, elected for life by the pei'rs of Ireland, slioeld b(' 
the number to sil. and vote on the part of Ireland in the House of Lords, 
in the parliament of the United Kingdom. Tli(' filth, that tlie ehurche.s ol 
England and Ireland .should be united into one Protestant epi.scopal churcli, 
to be called The United Church ol England and Ireland,” and that the 
doctrine, worship, and ilisci])line of the said church should be forever hckl, 
as a fundamental article of the union. The sixth article provided for a 
fair participation in commercial privileges ; for which end, however, it ^^as 
thought necessary to impo.se certain countervailinjj duties. The seventh 
left to each kingdom the separate discharge of its public debt already 
incurred, and ordained that, from twenty years from the union, the national 
expense should be defrayed in the proportion of fifteen parts for Great 
Britain and two for Ireland. The eighth ordained that the laws and courts 
of both kingdoms, civil and ecclesiastical, should remain as they were now 
established, subject, however, to such alterations as the united legislatures 
might hereafter deem expedient. All laws at present in force in either 
kingdom, which should be contrary to any of the provisions that might be 
enacted by any act for carrying the above articles into effect, from and 
after the union, to be repealed.!/ 

nOBERT emmet’s INSURRECTION (1802-1803 A. D.) 

In the rebellion of 1798 Thomas Addis Emmet, an Irish lawyer, con- 
ceived a project of establishing an Irish republic. Four years later, nis 
younger brother Robert Emmet promoted a similar project, and was sup- 
posed by contemporary writers to have had the a.ssistance of 
On the death of his father, Dr. Emmet, he had inherited a sum of £-9UU. 
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With this he purchased arms and ammunition, and arranged with Michael 
Dwyer, the Wicklow rebel, and with other discontented Irishmen from Kildare, 
to assist him. Emmet’s plan was to attack Dublin Castle in August 1803, 
but an explosion at one of the places where he was storing arms caused liim 
to advance the date to the 23rd of July. At the time appoinled, his Kildare 
supporters set out, but lost their way ; and Dwyer and his "W'icklow adherents 
never arrived at all. 

On the plot becoming public, Dublin was in an iipioar. A mob, bent on 
mischief, got beyond restiaint, and encountering Lord Kilwarden, the chief 
justice, in his coach, dragged him out and murderf'd him. The news of this 
murder, when told to Emmet, filled him with horroi, and fiiuliiig that it was 
impossible to quiet the mob, he look refuge in flight. On his way he delayed 
to take leave of his sweetheart Sarah Curran, and was aiM'sted at a hiding- 
jilace at Harold’s Cross on the 25th of August. Ih* was duly tried and 
convicted, and was hanged in Dublin on the 2Uth of September 1803. 

Robert Emmet is still regarded by many of the Irish as a hero of 
considerable parts, and had he been more succes>ful he would no doubt 
have merited this hero-worship. a 

D\MEL O'CONNELL AND CNTIIOLIC EM.\N( IP VTION 

After the union the Irish waited in vain for the promised act of emancipa- 
tidii, but King George remained as obstinati* as ever. In 1805 Grattan became 
ii member of parliament, and threw* liiniself w’ith all his power into the cause 
of Irish Catholic emancipation. A pro- 
])osal to couple emaiieipation with a 
loyal veto on the api)ointin(‘n( of Irish 
(’atliolie bisho})s w’as rejected by the 
Irish generally, led by Daniel O’Connell, 
though favoured by most of the Irish 
gentry. The rejection of the jirojoet 
oflered the opportunity to O’C’oimell to 
stop into the position of a popular 
leader, an opiiortunity of wdiieh he, 
slirewally, was not slow to take advan- 
tage. 

To understand O’Connell’s great nes.s 
w^e must look to the field of Irish politics. 

J<>om early manhood he had turned his 
mind to the condition of Ireland and 
the mass of her people. The worst 
severities of the penal code had been, 
in a certain measure, relaxed ; but the 
Catholics wore still in a state of vassal- 
nge, and they were still pariahs com- 
pared with the Protestants. The rebel- 
lion of 1798 and the union had dashed the hopes of the Catholic leaders, 
and their prospects of success seemed very remote when, in the first years of 
the last century, this still unknown lawyer took up their cause. Up to 
this juncture the question had been in the hands of Grattan and other Prot- 
estants, and of a small knot of Catholic nobles and prelates ; but their efforts 
^ accomplished much. 

O’Connell inaugurated a different policy, and had soon given the Catholic 
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movoment an energy it had not before possessed. Himself a Catholic of birth 
and genius, unfairly kept back in the race of life, he devoted his heart and 
soul to the cause, and his character and antecedents made him the cliampion 
who ultimately iissured its triumph. Having no sympathy with the rule of 
“the Saxon,” he saw clearly how weak was the hold of the government and 
the Protestant caste on th(‘ vast mass of the Catholic nation; having a firm 
faith in the influence of his church, he perceived that it might be made an 
instrument of immense political jiowct in Ireland; and, having attained a 
mastery over the lawyer’s craft, h(‘ knew how a great pojiiilar movement 
might be so conducted as to elude the law and yet be in the highest degree 
formidable. 

With these convictions he formed the bold design of combining the Irisli 
Catholic millions under the superintendence of th(‘ iiativi' iiriesthood into a 
vast league against the ('xistiiig order of things, and of wri'sting the concession 
of the Catholic claims from every opposing j)arty in the state by an agitation, 
continually kept iij), and ('inbraeing almost the whole of the peopl(‘, but main- 
tained w'lthin constitutional limits, though menacing and sliaking the frame 
of society. He gradually suce(‘od('d in carrying out his })urpose: Catholic 
associations, at first small, but slouly assuming larger proportions, von* 
formed in different parts of the country: attempts of tin* government and of 
the local autliontK^s to jmt them dovn wt^re skilfully liallled by legal (l(‘\ices 
of many kinds; and at last, aft(‘r a eonttict of yi'ars, all Catholic lielaiid was 
arrayed to a man in nn organisation of (‘nonnoiLs pow'or that demandi'd its 
rights with no uneerhiin voice*. 

O’Connell, having long befoie attained an undis}mted and easy ascendency, 
stood at the head of tins gr(*at national movenx'nt ; but it will lx* observed 
that, having been controlled from fir.<^t to last by hims(‘lf and tlie pru'sthood, 
it had little in common with tlie mol) rule* and viohmce w’liich he had never 
ceased to regard wdth aversion His eli‘elioii to ])arham(‘nt for Clan* in 1S28 
proved the forerunner of the inevitable change*, and the* (’atliolic claims w'ore 
granted the next year to the intense legret ot the Prot(‘staiit Irish, i'V a gov- 
ernment avow’edly hostile to the last, but unable to withstand the loerwlu'lm- 
ing pressure of a people united to insist on justice. The result, unquesnonably, 
was almost wdiolly due to the energy and genius of a single man. tliough tin* 
Catholic question would have been settled, in all jirobability, in the coiirM* 
of time; and it must be added tliat OX^oTiiieH’s triiinqih, which show^'d wIimI 
agitation could effect in Ireland, was far from doing his country uiiim\(‘d 
good. 


o’cONNELl/s UATEU CATIEETI 

O’Connell joinerl the whigs on entering parliament, and gave effective aid 
to the cause* of nfform. The agitation, however, on the Catholic question had 
quickened the sense ot the wrongs of Ireland, and the Irish Catholics were 
engaged ere long in a crusade* against tithes and the established church, the' 
me)st offensive symbeds e)f their inferiority in the* state. It may be questioned 
wdiether O’Connell w\as iieit rather led than a leader in this; the^ riiovemt'iit, 
at le'.ast, passeel be'yeinel his control, and the country for many months was 
terroriscel by scenes of appalling crime and blooelshcd. Lord Grey, very 
properly, proposenl me^asure*s of repression to put this anarchy down, and 
O’Connell opposed them with e'xtreme vehemence, a seeming departure froni 
his avowed principles, but natural in the case of a proper tribune. This causf'd 
a breach between him and the wdiigs; but he gradually returned to his allc- 
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giancc to them wlien they practically abolished Irish tithes, cut down the 
revenues of the established church, and endeavoured to secularise the surplus. 

By this time O’Connell had attained a position of great eminence in the 
house of commons: as a debater ho stood m the very first rank, though he 
had entered St. Stephen’s after fifty; and his oratory, massive and strong in 
argument, although often scurrilous and coarse, and marred by a bearing in 
which cringing flattery and rude bullying wen* strang(‘ly blended, matle a 
powerful, if not a pleasing, impression. O’Coniioll steadily suiiporled Lord 
Melbourne’s government in its policy of advancing Irish C'athohcs to places 
of trust and power in the state, though iiersonally he refusial a high judicial 
office. Though a strict adherent of the creed of llonie, he was a liberal, nay 
a radical, as regards measures for the vindication of human liberty. His con- 
servatism was most apparent in his antijiathy to socialistic doctrines and his 
tenacious regard for the claims of jiroperty. He actually opposed the Irish 
Poor Law', as encouraging a communistic spirit; he dc'clared a movement 
against rent a crime; anil, though he had a strong sympathy with the Irish 
jieasant, and advocated a n'form ot his precarioui' icnui(\ it is difficult to 
imagine that he could have ai)prove(l the cardinal [jrinciplt' of the Irish Land 
Act, the judicial adjustment of r(‘nt by the state. 

O’Connell changed his policy as regards Irelaiul when Peel became minister 
in 1841. He declared that a tory r^gvm in his country wa^ incompatible with 
good government, and he began an agitation for tlu^ repeal of the union. One 
of his luotives in taking this course, no doubt, w’as a stiong personal dislike 
oi J’eel, w’ith w’hom he had often been in collision, and who had singled him 
out in 1820 for what must lie called a marki'd affront. O’Connell, neverthc- 
l(‘ss, was sincere and oven consistent in lus conduct* he had diMiounccd the 
union in early manhood as an obstacle to the C’athohc cause; he had spoken 
against the measure in jiarhainent; he beluwed that the claims of Ireland 
w'cre set aside or slighted m w’hat he deemed an alien assembly; and, though 
he had ceased for some years to demand rejieal, and regarded it as rather a 
means than an end, he was throughout life an avowTil repealer. It should 
be observed, howTver, that in his judgment tin* reiieal of the union would not 
weaken the real bond between Great Britain and Indand ; and he had nothing 
in common with the rebellious faction wdio, at a later jieriod, openly declared 
for the Reparation of the two countries by iorc(‘. 

The organisation (the Catholic Association) wdiich had effected such mar- 
vellous results in 1828-1829 w*as recreated for the new jiroject. Enormous 
meetings, convc'iied by the jiriesthood and directed or controlled by O’Connell, 
assembled in 1812-1813, and ])robably lune-timths of the Irish Catholics were 
unanimous in the cry for rejx'al. O’Connell seems to have thought success 
certain; but he had not perceived the essential tliffen'iice between his earlier 
agitation and this. The enlightened ojiinion of the three kingdoms for the 
mo.st part approved the Catliolic claims, and as certainly it condeipned yepeal. 
After some hesitation Peel resolved to put down the repeal movement. A 
vast intended meeting was proclaimed unlawful, and O’C’onnell w’as arrested 
and held to bail with ten or twelve of his principal followers. He was con- 
victed after the trials that follow'ed, but they were not good specimens of 
equal justice, and the sentence was reversed by the house of lords, with the 
approbation of competent judges. 

The spell, however, of O’Connell’s power had vanished; his health had 
suffered much from a short confinement; he w’as verging upon his seventieth 
yoar, and he was alarmed and pained by the growth of a party in the repeal 
ranks who scoffed at his views and advocated the revolutionary doctrines 
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which he had always feared and abhorred. Before long famine had fallen on 
the land, and under this visitation the repeal movement, already paralysed, 
wholly collapsed. O’Connell died soon afterwards, on the loth of May, 1847, 
at Genoa, whilst on his way to Rome, profoundly afflicted by his country's 
misery, and by the failure of his late high hopes, yet soothed in dying by 
sincere sympatiiy, felt throughout Ireland aiul largely in Europe, and ex- 
pressed even by political foes. Ho was a remarkable man in every sense of 
the w'ord; Catholic* Ireland calls him her “liberator” still; and history will 
say of him that, with some failings, he had many and great gifts, that he was 
an orator of a high order, and that, agitator as lie was, he possessed the wis- 
dom, the caution, and the tact of a real statesman.'^ 

The national system of education introduced in 1833 was the real recan- 
tation of intolerant opinions, but the* (‘coiioinic state of Ireland was fearful. 
The famine, emigration, and the new Poor Law had nearly got nd of starvation, 
but the people had not become frankly loyal, for they felt that they oweel 
more to their own importunity, to their own misfortunes, than to the wisdom 
of their rulers. The efforts of 'i’oung Ireland eventuated in another rebellion 
(1848); a revolutionary wave could not roll over Europe w’ithout touching 
the unlucky island. After the failure of that wTetched outbreak there was 
peace until the close of the American Civil War released a number of adven- 
turers trained to the use of arms and filled with hatred to England. 


FENIAN ISM 

Already in 18r)8 the discovery of the Phoenix conspiracy had showm that 
the policy of Mitchel and his associates \vas not forgot t('n. John O'Mahony, 
one of the men of '48, organised a tormidable si'cret society in America, which 
his historical studies led him to call the Eeniaii brotherhood. The money 
raised in the United States w'as jierhaps not less than £80,000, but it is due 
to O’Mahony to say that he died jioor. In Ireland the chief direction of the 
conspiracy was assumed hy James Stephens, who had been implicated in the 
Phoenix affair, anti wlio ne^'or cordially agreed wdth O’Mahon}' Stephens 
was very despotic — a true revolutionary leader. As in all Irish political con- 
spiracies there \verc traitors in the camp, who kept the authorities well in- 
formed, and in September, 1805, the /n',s7? People newspaper, which had been 
the organ of the movement, w’as suddenly supj)r(‘ss(‘d by the government. 
The arrests of Luby, O'Leary, and O'Donovan Rossa followed, all of whom, 
with many others, wt're afterwartls prosecuted to conviction. Stephens for a 
time eluded the jiolice, living -with little concealment in a villa near Dublin, 
and apparently occupied in gardening. But in November he was identified 
and captured, much evidence being found in his house. Ten days afterwards 
he, escaped from Richmond prison, and it is now known that some of the 
warders were Fenians. 

The promptitude of the government perhaps prevented a general insur- 
rection, but there was a partial outbreak in February and March, 1867, chiefly 
in Kerry, Limerick, and Tipperary. The police, who behaved extremely 
well, were often attacked, but the Fenians abstained from plunder or from 
any acts which miglit estrange the rural population. The peasants, however, 
though for the most part nationalists, did not care to risk their lives in such 
a wild enterprise, and the young men of the towns furnished the only real 
force. Weather of extraordinary severity, which will long be remembered 
as the “Fenian winter,” completed their discomfiture, and they suffered fear- 
ful hardships. There was enough sympathy with the movement to procure 
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the election of O’Donovan Rossa for Tipperary in 1867, when he was actually 
undergoing penaHservitude. John Mitchel, whose old sentence was unre- 
vcrsed, was chosen by the same constituency as late as 1875, but in neither 
case was the vote a large one. It became the fashion in Ireland to celebrate 
annually the obsequies of the “Manchester martyrs,” as the three Fenians 
were called who suffered death for the murder of Police-sergeant Brett. The 
Roman Catholic church has always opposed secret societies, and some priests 
had the firmness to discountenance these political funeials, hut strong popular 
excitement in Ireland has generally been beyond clerical control. Even as 
late as 1879 the Fenian spirit was not extinct , and one of tlnj brotherhood, 
named Devoy, announced a new departure in January of that year. 

The Fenian movement disclosed much disconti'iit, and was attended by 
criminal outrages in England. The abolition of the Irish church establish- 
ment, which had long been condemned by public opinion, Avas then decreed 
(1869). The land question w'as next taken in hand (1S70) Tiiese reforms 
did not, however, put an end to Irish agitation. The Home Rule party, 
winch demanded the restoration of a separate Irish parliament, showed in- 
creased activity, and the general election of 1S71 gave ii a strong represen- 
tation at Westminster, wdiere one section of the party devedoped into the 
“Obstructionists.” Bad seasons and distress among the peasantry (1878- 
ISSO) added force to the Land League, and agrarian outrages increased to an 
alarming extent on the expiration of the Peace Preservation Act and the 
rejection by the lords of a bill temporarily limiting evictions. In 1881 a 
Coercion act was passed, and was immediately followed by a new Land act 
of large scope.*' 
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THE inSTORICWL DEVELOPMENT OF ENGLAND FROM 1792 TO 

1815 
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In tlio Iwoiity-lliroo years 'whieh ela])sed between the armed intervention 
of Pitt in the wars ot the J^'i-eiieh Revolution and tin* final vietory of Waterloo 
modern P]iiglaml was created. In making this stateiiuml W(‘ do not refer to 
the mere growth of the Rntish ICmiiin'. The actual ternbjrial gains from 
I'miice and her allies wi're ('(jmjjarativi'ly insignificant. It was not by acquir- 
ing Ceylon or Trinidad, DeiiK'rara or Mauritius, the naval station at the Capo 
ot (tood Hope, or tlie foitiess of M.ilta that Britain gn'W great. It was rather 
by the hardening jaoeess of struggling through an almost continuous war of 
more than twi'uty yi’ars, during which the odds were generally against her, 
and her national ('xistimee was for long periods in imminent danger, that she 
developed into Ihu* new’ eoiiseioiisness ol her ])ower iiiul her mission. In all 
history there is no better example of the lew'aidthat aw’aits the nation that 
endures to the end, and refuses w'lth an enhglitened obstinacy to accept any 
peace destitute of the real ('lenu'nt.s (>f solidity and .security. The long years 
ot w\ar w’ere, it is true, interrupted by one short truce — it was not a real paci- 
hcation — during the thirteen months which followed the 'JYeaty of Amiens 
IMarch, 1802--May, 1803], but Clreat Britain wisely recommenced hostilities 
the moment that she had discovered that she had to tlo with an adversary 
whose aims and ambitioms were incompatible with her own. Having dis- 
Bonaparte was, and what he w^anted, the British ministers saw 
^ urged to the bitter end. They w^ere right, 

and their country owed them for their clearsightedness a debt of gratitude 
Which has never been sufficiently acknowledged. Pitt, Castlereagh, and Can- 
ning made the England of the nineteenth century : if their policy had been 
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reversed; and the enemy had been allowed leisure to consolidate his naval 
power, a disaster would have been more than probable. To what depths of 
humiliation the policy of peace at any price might have led no man can tell 
— perhaps a consistent attempt to preserve neutrality might have conducted 
Great Britain to the same misery to which it led Prussia in 1806-1807. 

THE UNPREPAKEDNESS OF BRITAIN 

At the commencement of the revolutionary war Great Britain was en- 
tirely unprepared for any effective armed intervention on the Continent. 
William Pitt had been essentially a peace minister : he had been pursuing for 
the first eight years of his premiership a policy of financial and administrative 
reform, with the object of enabling the nation to recover from the exhaustion 
in which it had been loft at tlie end of the war of American independence. 
Never had he been so confident that he might pursue his course without being 
distracted by dangerous foreign complications as he was in 1792. In the 
February of that y(‘ar he asserted in a speech that: “Unquestionably there 
never was a time in the liistory of this country when from the situation of 
hhirope we may more reasonably expect fifteen years of peace than we may 
at the present moment.” In consequence ho cut down tlie establishment of 
the navy to sixteen thousand seamen and marines in liis last peace budget, 
and reduced the number of tlie troops maintained in Great Britain to about 
the same amount. These are sufficient signs that the British government 
ncitluT expected nor wished to be dragged into a new continental war. The 
opening act of the French Revolution had aroused sympathy in some ob- 
servers on this side of the channel, anfl repulsion in others; but the latter 
were as far as the former from any desire to intervene in the internal affairs 
of Fiance. They looked on the domestic troubles of the neighbouring realm 
as likely to di.‘^able it from acliv(‘ interference in European politics for many 
a year and rejoiced at the jirospect. 

It was not till tlie “yeptoniber Massacres” and the deposition of LouLs 
XVI that English jiublic opinion began to spy real danger in the mad progress 
of the French republicans. From that moment men began to doubt whether 
our neighbours’ concerns would not begin to affect us too closely to permit of 
the continuance of neutrality. The great whig orator, Edmund Burke, had 
long been thundering to unheeding ears about the peril to Great Britain, no 
less than to tlu* rest of Europe, involved in the rise of an anarchic revolutionary 
propaganda in France. Hitherto most men had been content to believe that 
.such a movement might be dangerous to effete continental despotism, but 
that it would not affect an orderly constitutional monarchy like Great Britain. 
In the autumn of 1792 they began to feel doubts upon this point, and to think 
that then' was much truth in Burke’s long series of pamphlets and speeches 
which kept reiterating the theme that the Revolution wns the natural enemy 
of constitutional liberty no less than of bureaucratic autocracy. 

The technical })oint uj)on which friction with Franco first began was our 
connection with Holland. Many treaties, of which the last had been signed 
as late as 1788, bound us to protect tlie United Provinces, and to support 
them on the question of the navigation of the Scheldt, which for the last two 
centuries had been the most important item in Dutch foreign policy. Now, 
after overrunning Belgium, the French republican armies showed strong signs 
of being about to interfere in Holland. The ministers at Paris had declared 
that the opening of the Scheldt w^as an “inevitable law of nature”; French 
troops had trespassed on Dutch territory, and had even demanded a free 
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passage through the Dutch fortress of Maestricht. Secret agents had been 
intercepted bearing communications between French officials and domestic 
malcontents in Holland. If the Dutch were attacked, England would be bound 
by treaty to intervene in their favour. With this indisputable fact in view 
Pitt on December 1st, 1792, called out the militia, and gave orders that many 
warships should be put in commission. The navy had been reduced to such 
a small establishment, that even in face of the mere chance of war it was 
impracticably weak. 

But it was not really the danger of a French invasion of Holland that 
weighed most with the cabinet and the nation during tlie winter months of 
1792-1793. There w'as a general feeling that (even if the Dutch question had 
not existed) the French republic was a neighbour of iiisuffcTably dangerous 
and aggressive tendencies. If this view became more and more prevalent the 
French had themselves to blame. They were flinging firebrands all over 
Europe in the form of appeals to the natioms bidding them rise against their 
rulers. On November 19tli the national convention had passed a decree 
proffering French assistance to “all subjects revolting agairi'^t a tyrant.” 
That this di'cree threatened Great Britain no less than other neutral powers 
was shown clearly enough. There existed on this side of the channel a certain 
number of clubs and associations founded during the last two or three years 
to manifest sympathy with the Revolution. The addresses and deputations 
wliich th(‘se bodies were continually sending to Paris were formally acknowl- 
( dged by the convention in language which it was wholly improper to use to 
the citizens of another state. A single example may sufliee. On November 21st 
some deputies from British associations came before the bar of the convention, 
announcing their intention of establishing a similar convention in their own 
country, and expressing their hopes that I'Vance “would never lay down her 
arms as long as tyrants and slaves continue to exist.” Tiio astounding reply 
of the president of tlio convention was that “royalty in Europe is either 
destroyed, or on the point of perishing in the ruins of feudalism. The declara- 
tion of the rights of man is a devouring fire which consumes all thrones. Worthy 
republicans, the festivals which you celebrate in honour of the French Revo- 
lution are the prelude to the festival of nations,” etc., etc. Such language 
was a direct incitement from the governing body of France to tlie discon- 
tented British subjects, inviting them to overthrow their own constitution. 
The same impression was produced by the conduct of th(‘ French to the cc'lc- 
brated atheist pamphleteer, Tom. Paine: prosecuted for seditious libel in 
England he fled to Paris, where he w'as at once made a French citizen and 
elected as a member of the convention. 

The English revolutionary societies had little hold upon the country, 
but they made up for their w^ant of power and numbers by the violence of 
their language. The leaders were political visionaries steeped in the theories 
of Rousseau, or men with a grievance, or ambitious nobodies who loved to hear 
themselves talk. The dangerous section of their followers was drawm from 
that discontented class which exists in all states whether kingdoms or repub- 
lics. Such men, twenty years before, had led the Gordon riots, and twenty- 
five years later w^ere to join the Cato street conspiracy. They were of the 
same type which to-day supplies the anarchists of Chicago or the nihilists 
of St. Petersburg. But the bulk of the audiences to which the English revolu- 
tionary orators ranted were merely composed of the ordinary victims of hard 
times. The year 1792 had seen a bad harvest and high prices, there was 
much distress and some rioting which (guided by the local Jacobins) often 
took a republican aspect. The whole movement deserved contempt rather 
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than fear— a few local bread-riots and some incendiary harangues delivered 
by mischievous idiots could not seriously threaten the British constitution. 
But they seemed serious enough when studied in comparison with the original 
disturbances which had heralded the Revolution in France. Forgetting that 
the circumstances in the two countries were wholly different, and that on 
this side of tlie chaniiol the govermnent was supported by a clear majority 
of all classes, the leading men of England took the n'volutionary agitation 
very seriously. It was not only tlie cabinet and the tory i)arty which were 
moved: by much the larger half of the wings were inspired by the same feel- 
ing. When their leader, Fox, opiX)S('d a waililco address to th(‘ crown in the 
house of commons, only fifty of his jjarty voted wnlli him; the rest followed 
Pitt. Indeed, between 1792 and 1795 the whole right wdng of the wdiig party 
moved over one by one to the other side of the house: many of them actually 
adhered to the tory government and iiltimiitely aece[)ted oflicc under it. 
Fox remained with a mere handful of followers to re})resoiit the old opposi- 
tion, and was looked on with suspicion by the larger part of tlie nation, as 
one who for factious party reasons refused to support a necessary and in- 
evitable national war. 


OUTBREAK OF W'AR (1703 A D ) 

Meanwhile the w’ar had come. While angry notes and accusations of 
mutual hostility w'cre passing betw'eon the English and Frcaicli gov(‘rnments, 
the convention, iii w'hich the violent .laeobin party had seized on complete 
ascendency, tried and oxoeulod King Louis X\'I. They sent lh(^ feeble and 
irresolute monarch to the guillotiiK' as a direet ehallenge to monarchical Eu- 
rope: “the coaliscd kings threatened us,'’ said Danton, “and we hurl at their 
feet tTS our gage the head of a king ” On January 21st, 1793, the unhappy 
Louis went to the guillotine. No event abroad since the massacre of St. 
Bartholomew had created sucli a univensal movement of liorror in England 
On the 24th Pitt bade the French ambassador quit the country: on Febru- 
ary 1st the convention replied by declaring war on England, aivd followed 
this act up by a similar di'claration against the Dutch. 

Thus commenced the first act of the great w^ar w^ith France. It was to 
last more than nine years (Fi'bruary 1st, 1793-Mareh 25th, 1802). From 
the English j)oint of view' it w’as purely a war of opinion: there was no (jues- 
tioii of naval supremacy or commerce or transmarine empire involved, as 
there had b('cn in all our jirovious contests with France during the eighteenth 
century. Great Britain look arms to defend herself from the insolent Jacobin 
propaganda which w'as openly threatening her, and to protect her constitu- 
tion. Pitt hoped that the struggle would be short. When the English licet 
came to the help of the armies of the continental powers, he judged that 
France must soon succumb. Like every other statesman in Europe no could 
not foresee that the frantic energy of the Jacobins would triumph over the 
loose league of monarchs whose interests were divergent and whose zeal was 
of very various quality. 

The history of the revolutionary w*ar from the English point of view 
falls into three ])eriods. The first embraces the struggle against the Jacobins, 
in 1793-1794; the second that against the directory, from 1794-1799; the third 
that with the first consul Bonaparte, from 1799 to 1802. Each of piese sec- 
tions lias its peculiar characteristics. During the first. Great Britain was 
but one of the assailants, who were beating upon every frontier of the French 
Republic. Her part in the war was but secondary. Things became very 
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different in 1795, when all the other European powers save Austria and 
Sardinia withdrew from the strife; the stress became heavier, and when 
Sardinia had been crushed and Austria forced to sign the Peace of Campo 
Formio (October, 1797), Great Britain was left for a space as the sole antag- 
onist of l>ance. This year and that which followed were the most dangerous 
periods of the struggle ; we shall see that for a time the prospect looked gloomy, 
and that when internal sedition came to th(' aid of tlie foreign enemy it seemed 
for one black year that Britain was doomed. Bui the greed of the direc- 
tory rekindled the European war in 1798, and once more, Pitt fcjund continen- 
tal allies to distract tlio attention of the fo(\ It was not till after Marengo 
and (he Peae(‘ of Lunevillc (February, 1801) that Britain was once more 
left alone to face France under lier new dictator, the first consul Bona- 
parte. For tliirteen months she strove against linn with good success, but 
gladly came to terms in March, 1802, at the P(‘ace of Amiens, when it was 
thought that the revolutionary stonn had blown ovfT, and that a definitive 
pacification might at last be arrived at with our noiglibours. 

Tlin FIRST ST\GF,S OF TIIF WAR 

In the first stage of the war, from 1703 to the Peai'o of BMe, it must be 
confessed that Great Britain did not figure to advantage. It is true that 
her fleet was soon raised to a footing whieli enabled it to sweep the seas, and 
that after Howe’s vietory of the “Glorious First of .lime,” 1794, the disorgan- 
isovl navy of the .Jacobins had to hide itself m the reci'sses of its harbours. 
It was a gri'at advantage to command the seas, and to know that our com- 
merce and our colonies were safe. But in all (dsi' the efforts of Britain 
were misdirected and ineffectual. Attempts to aid ]''j'ench malcontents by 
co-operating ivith the Vendeans in th(‘ west, and th(‘ insurgents of Toulon 
in the south ended in humiliation to ourselves and in th(‘ destruction of our 
unfortunate allies. Still worse was IIk* effect of the duke of York’s expedi- 
tion to Flanders (179.3--1794) to assist tlie Austrians in their attack on northern 
France. The army was not in a condition to co-operate wuth advantage in 
a great continental canijiaigii. Th(» land forces of Jiritain had been has- 
tily increased from about forty thousand men to one hundred thou.sand 
in 170.3, but organi.sation was wanting, and tlu' IcauU'rs wiui' hopelessly in- 
competent. The ni('n fought well enough, but tlie generals could not utilise 
their courage, and the dilatory and incapable ])iince who had been placed 
in command was beaten out of Flamlers, chasiul across llollanil, and com- 
pelled to seek refuge in Germany alter an almost unbioki'ii scales of disasters. 
The prestige of the Biitish army never .sink lower than in 1794, and a wide- 
spread opinion began to prevail that it Avas useless to hoiie to face the French 
on land 

The first stage of the war ended in disappointment ; the struggle had 
proved long and arduous, and was clearly far from its end. But worse was 
to come. The Jacobin government having fallen in Fiance (July, 1794), 
several of the states which had formed the monarchical league against the 
revolution made peace with the more moderate (if also more corrupt) direc- 
tory which succeeded it. After the treaties of Bdle (June-July, 1795) 
Austria and Sardinia were the only effective allies who remained to us, and 
they were not destined to abide for long in the coalition. The commanding 
personality of Napoleon Bonaparte had appeared upon the scene: in his great 
Italian campaign of 1796-1797 he shattered Sardinia, expelled the Austrians 
from Lombardy, and forced them back into their own territories, where, after 
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having carried the terror of his arms almost to the gates of Vienna, he dic- 
tated the Peace of Campo Formio. 

Left alone in Europe Great Britain had now to reconsider her position. 
She was no longer one of a confederacy assailing France, but was herself 
assailed by a confederacy headed by France. For Holland had now become 
a client state to her conqueror, and Spain had been led l^y ancient commer- 
cial jealousy to unite with the directory in an attempt to strike down the 
naval predominance of Britain. The fleets of Iwth these inqjortant maritime 
powers were placed at the disjiosition of our enemies, while the victorious 
French armies from Italy and Germany were brought across to the shores 
of the English Channel to watch for an oyiportunity of invasion. 

The situation would have been threatening even if Great Britain had been 
unhampered by domestic troubles. But in 1797-1798 her internal situation 
was deplorable. The moral effect of unsuccessful war is always demoralis- 
ing; the enormous amount of fresh taxation that had lieen imposed, the 
growing weight of the national debt, a series of bad harvests, commercial 
distress caus('d by th(‘ closing of a great part of the Continent to English trade, 
had all contributc'd to breed misery. Tlu're was also no inconsiderable amount 
of political discontent- the terror inspired by the Jacobin propaganda had 
caused Pitt to abandon Ins old liberal jirinciples of government, and to in- 
troduce much legislation which seemed to tresjiass on tlie old national liberties. 
The right of free meeting had been limited, arbitrary imprisonment hail be- 
come possible by the suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act, free speech and 
the liberty of the press had been ri'stricted. Harsh and viiulictive sentence.^ 
had been passed on many pensons accused of seditious intentions. The 
natural consequence had btvn to create a much more serious feeling of unrest 
than had prevailed at the commencement of the war. 

THE ('OXDITIOV OF IRELAND 

But if Great Britain’s political condition was unsatisfactory, that of 
Ireland was absolutely deploralile. There all the conditions suitable for 
the development of domestic trouble w’ere already in existence before the 
revolutionary war broke out, and the torch only needed to be applied to 
the inflammable material. In 1782 Ireland had obtained a Honi(‘-Rule parlia- 
ment, but therewith only the mockery of self-government. All power was 
in the hands of a minority, the members of the established church of Ireland, 
who alone were eligible for s(>ats in the legislature. Not only Homan Catholics 
but even Protestant dis.sentcrs were excluded from it, and the former were 
still denied many of the common political rights of citizens. It was only in 
1792 that they had been granted freedom of public worship and the right 
to vote for members of parliament, though unable to sit themselves. The 
Romanists formed five-sevenths of the whole population of the island, yet 
had to submit to the arbitrary governance of the minority. Here, if anywhere 
in Europe, was a people to whom the appeal of the Jacobins might most 
appropriately be addressed. Yet the first converts of the French propaganda 
were not Romanists, but members of the much less numerous class of Protes- 
tant malcontents, some of them political dissenters, others zealots inspired 
by the common enthusiasm for the ideas of the Revolution which had pene- 
trated to every corner of Euro})o. For some time the Romanists held back 
— the priesthood had been friglitcned by the wild words of the atheists and 
freethinkers of the French convention, and doubted whether support ought 
to be sought in such quarters. But in spite of their reluctance many Catho- 
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lies soon pressed into the ranks of the discontented ; their political grievances 
outweighed their religious scruples. 

From this movement arose the celebrated revolutiona^ society of the 
“United Irishmen/' whose chiefs agreed to set religion aside, and to work 
for the union of the radical dissenters of Ulster and the Romanists of the 
south. It was a strange league when the local Jacobins undertook to direct 
tlie ignorant and bigoted peasantry into the paths of “ Liberty, Equality, and 
Fraternity. ’ ’ From 1793-1 796 the way was being prepared for a common ri»ng, 
and every region of Ireland was honej^conibed with secret societies, who 
bound themselves to rise when the signal should be given. All the promi- 
nent leaders, it should be noted, were nominal Protestants: Lord Edward 
Fitzgerald, Wolfe Tone, Nappor Tandy, Oliver Bond, and the rest were en- 
thusiastic republicans, not oppressed Catholics. But the whole strength 
of tlie movement lay in the other wing — the main body of the Irish Prot- 
estants adhered to the government which gave th(‘m such an unnatural 
predominance in the realm. It was only in certain Presbyterian districts 
of Ulster that the non-Catholic section of the United Irishmen were numer- 
ous. The real ])ower of the conspiracy lay in the number of the Catholic rank 
and file who had placed themselves at the disposition of the Jacobins. 

As long as France alone was at war with Groat Britain the Irish plotters 
saw that they could not count on any useful foreign helj) Ikit the adherence 
of Holland and Spain to the French alliance changed the whole aspect of 
affairs. Instead of having Brest and Toulon alone to watch, the English fleet 
had now to guard the Texel, Fcrrol, Cadiz, and Carthagena. For the proper 
blockade of the whole of the coast of Europe from the north point of Holland 
to th(' eastern cape of Spain our naval forces w^ero inadequate. Moreover, 
a concentration of the Spanish and Dutch Atlantic fleets with the Brest squad- 
ron would produce a numerical force of ships far greater than Britain could 
oppose to it. 

Here lay the danger in 1797 — if the Cadiz fleet or the Texel fleet could 
get out to sea and join the French , we should lose our control of the channel, 
and a French invasion of England or Ireland would become possible; and 
now that Bonaparti' had turned back the Austrians, the whole French army 
was available for the assault on the British Isles. Masses of men began to 
assemble on the western coast of France for this y)urposp, and an “Army of 
England” was already formed in the winter of 1796-1797, of which the cele- 
brated Ilochc was made commander. 

NAVAL MUTINIES (1707 A D ) 

While this black thunder-cloud was hanging un the horizon, and the 
government w’as also beginning to realise the immincnee of the Irish danger, 
other troubles of the most serious sort sprang up to distract their attention. 
The first was the celebrated pair of naval mutinies at Spithcad and the Nore 
in April, 1797. The sailors of the channel fleet, irritated by the monotonous 
and unending blockading work on which they were kept, and suffering from 
very real grievances in the way of harsh discipline, bad provisions, and low 
wages — the seamen's daily pay had not been increased since the time of 
Charles II— -rose in mutiny and turned their officers ashore. This was not 
a Jacobin rising — as was feared at the time — but a colossal example of a 
“strike” for better conditions of labour. Richard Parker, one of the leaders, 
who tried to get the men to declare a “naval republic” and take the fleet over 
to France, was utterly unable to get the mutineers to follow him. When prom- 
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ieed redress of grievances, which was actually carried out, they went back 
to their duty and allowed Parker and two others to be hanged. 

But while the fleet was “on strike” the enemy’s harbours were unguarded. 
Only a semblance of blockade had been kept up by a few ships which had 
not revolted, and the Brest and Texel squadrons would have found no one 
to oppose them if they had put to sea. Fortunately they were too late. 
When the Dutch fleet came out in the following October it was annihilated 
at Camperdown by Admiral Duncan and the ships which had been engaged 
in the mutiny at the Nore. 

NvvvL virToniEs: a financial crisis 

A little earlier the Spaniards came out of Cadiz with an even larger force, 
and w’erc disgracefully beaten by Admiral Jervis (w'ho had but fourteen shi})s 
to their twenty-seven) off Cape St. Vincent. These tw'o naval victories 
somewhat improved the general situation; they prevented any possibility 
of that loss of the command of the channel which must inevitably have ruined 
iCngland at this moment. But meanwhile internal affairs still looked most 
discouraging; the worst symptom of all had been a great financial panic in 
London, caused by the general doubt as to whether Cr^at Britain’s mone- 
tary resources had not sunk to a hopelessly low^ level. The “run” on the 
Bank of ICngland was so prolonged and so heavy that its cash reserve was 
absolutely exhausted, and that great institution w'as saved from suspending 
payment of its debts only by a hasty device of the prime minister's. He ran 
a bill through the house' of commons in a single day, which permitted the bnnk 
to refuse to pay in gold, and to tender its owm notes as a legal substitute. A 
disaster which would have shaken English credit all over the world w^as thus 
averted; but the remedy w'as a perilous one, and it })rove(l impossible to n'in- 
troduce cash payments for more than twenty years fFebruary, 1797). 

THE IRISH REBELLION ( 17 US A D ) 

In spite of Camperdowm and St. Vincent the long-plotted Irish rebellion 
broke out in 1798. Fortunately it w'as absoluti'lv iinaide<l from without 
The French fleet from Brest had run out during the winter of 1796-1797, ami 
failed to land fifteen thousand men in Bantry Bay only because the si'iiior 
military oflieer prc'sent (that same (Irouehy who w’as to make his name better 
known in the Waterloo camj^aign) refused to put. his troops ashore. lbs 
hierarchical superior Iloche had been blowm back to Brest by a storm, and 
without him Cirouehy refused to face the n'sjionsibility of landing, and took 
the expedition home. This w%as fortunate, as a general rising would have 
followed his ni)})earance, and the rebels backed by so many French veterans 
would have bei'ii hard to deal with, any disaster might have ensued had 
Grouchy showui more pluck. 

The actual rebellion did not burst out till sixteen months later. The 
Irish government, cjuitc conscious of the danger, had been putting much 
energy into the task of disarming the country-side, and hunting for the secret 
leaders of the jilot. General Lake* apjdied martial law to Ulster, and ex- 
torted fifty thousand muskets and seventy thousand jjikes from intending 
rebels by the harshest measures. Before he had taken the south in hand a 
great explosion occurred. The central directory of the “United Irishmen’ 
in Dublin was discovered, and Lord Edw^ard Fitzgerald and the other chiefs 
were seized (May, 1798). On the receipt of this news the local chiefs gave 
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the signal for a general rising; but guidance being wanting it was spas- 
modic and partial. Only in Leinster and some small part of MunstcT did it 
r(‘ach dangerous proportions. But ov(‘n then it was strong enough to task 
all the resources of the government for its suppression. Its main centre w^as 
in County AVc'xford, wdiere thiily tliousand rebds look arms and df'feated 
the first small detachment sent against them. They showed a fanatical 
Catholic spirit and massacred many unaiiru'd Protestants, acts of savage 
folly which frightened their sympathisers in the north into quiescence, and 
drove the loyalist minority to fight for their h\('s \Mth despj'rate energy. 
The rebellion was put down mucli more by the “y(‘omamy” raised by the 
Irish sciuirearchy than by the handful of regular troops ganisoiu'd in the island. 
Tli(‘ v(‘ng(‘ance taken, as was natural in a war of religion betwi'on near neigh- 
bouis, was ruthless and mdiscriminating — lint the n'bf'llion was erushed; after 
ili(‘ battle of Vinegar llill ('June 2Gth, 1798) it died ih)W'n in blood and ashes. 
When all was nearly over a small French expedition landed in Connaught; 
its position was hopeless, and after winning one small victory it was surrounded 
and forced to surrender. 

Thus their own w^ant of organisation and the tardiness of tlw ir Fiench 
allies caused the failure of th(‘ Irish insurgents. Tl»c worst year of the w'ar 
w’as now ov(T, and Britain could breathe again: all thiough J797 -179<S she had 
b(‘en in more deadly lieril than she has ever known in her later history. The 
rc'^^t of the war, exhausting as it pioved to be, iK'Vi'r tried her spirit or her 
H'^ources as had this dieadfiil time, in which domestic discontent, naval 
mutiny, financial distress, open Irish rebellion, and the ever-threatening 
danger from a French invasion conspired to try, but never to shake, her reso- 
lution. 


THE LAST STAGE OF THE W\R 

The last stage of the revolutionary war began with the passing away of 
these dangers. France had now turned aside her ey(‘s to other aims. Bona- 
jiarte, refusing to take in hand an invasion of ICngland, went off on his brilliant 
iiiit ill-adviseil Egyptian expedition. Tlic directors meanw'hile in sheer lust 
of plunder .and coiKpiest inva<l(*d Switzerland and attaekeil Home and Naples. 
Thr'ir iinscrujnilous dealings led to a lenewal of Ihi* continental war, and 
when Austria and Rus.sia attacked them (February, ]799i th(‘ hour of Britain’s 
peril was over. Fnance had now’ other cares to distract lu'r, and ceased to 
dream of invasions of the British Isles. She lost ground to the allies in Italy 
and on the Rhine, and lier greatest general was absent, for N(‘lsoii had de- 
stroyed Bonap.arte’s fleet at the liattle of the Nile (1st of August, 1798), and so 
shut up the French army in h^gyj)! beyond liope of recall. Its chief, wdio had 
dreamed for .a moment of conquering the East, and oveii of destroying the 
British Enijhre in India, saw'^ bis sclicines foiknl. Accordingly, when he got 
iK'ws of the disasters in Italy he deserted his troops, and escaped on a frigate 
to France, risking the peril of being cajitured ))y Nelson’s cruisers. 

There can be no doubt that, the allies missed a great chance in 1799; they 
might have crushed the French before Bonaiiarte’s ndurn if they had com- 
bined their (Tforts. But the Austrians and Russians were at variance, while 
Britain wasted hiT force on colonial ’expeditions and on a fruitless invasion 
of Holland. The duke of York, who w^as jdaced in command despite his fiasco 
of 1794, show’ed liimself as incapable as ever, and the British had to withdraw' 
witliout having accomplished anything more than the capture of the remains 
of the Dutch fleet in the Texel. 
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The war, in short, had reached a standstill when Bonaparte returned from 
Egypt, overthrew the incapable and unpopular directory, and made himself 
supreme ruler under the title of First Consul (November, 1799). For the 
future Great Britain had to face as her enemy a military autocrat of trans- 
cendent talents, and not a republic guided by a committee of second-rate 
statesmen of varying degrees of honesty and ability. The whole character 
of the struggle was changed by this fact, but it was some time before the 
meaning of the change was realised on this side of the channel. 

Ere long the two combatants were left alone, face to face; for the other 
[participants in the war withdrew. The eccentric Czar Paul of Russia, dis- 
gusted wdth his English and Austrian allies, made peace with Bonaparte, and 
soon became his enthusiastic admirer. The Austrians, driven out of Lom- 
bardy by the first consul’s triumph at Marengo (June 14th, 1800), and 
threatened nearer home by Moreau’s victory in the snows of Hohenlindc'ii 
(December 3rd, 1800), asked for forms of accommodation and obtained them 
by the Peace of Lun^ville (February 9th, 1801). Thus Britain was left one(' 
more unaided to combat France. 

Fortunately for her the redoubtable adversary with whom she had to 
contend did not possess the advantages that the Directory had enjoyed in 
1797-1798. The British fleet had complete command of the seas: the Irish 
rebellion had been crushed; the financial crisis was over. Indeed, despite 
tlie heavy load of taxation, and the ever-growing weight of debt, piled up by 
Pitt’s not over-skilful war-finance, the nation was prospering far better than 
could have been expected. The prime minister was able to point to the sur- 
prising and even [laradoxical fact that British exports had gone up from 
£20,000,000 to £41, 000, 000 p(‘r annum since the struggle began, and that tlie 
tonnage of her seagoing shijis had been increased by a fifth in the same tim('. 
The fact was that she had ajppropriated the carrying trade of Spain, France, 
and Holland, whose merchantmen had been captured, or lay idle in blockadc'd 
harbours. Moreover, her colonial empire was growing rapidly; many of the 
most important fiossessions of her enemies were now in her hands — such as 
Ceylon, the (’ape of Good Hope, Minorca, Trinidad, and most of t>.e French 
West Indies. In llindostaii the Great Viceroy Wellesley had just struck down 
Tippoo, Sultan ol Myson*, the ally of France (1799), and Britain was for the 
first time completely dominant in the southern jiart of the peninsula. 

With good rc'ason the nation faced the war against Bonaparte in a far 
more cheerful spirit than it had felt during 1797 and 1798. It made little 
difference that Pitt himself retired from office in February^ 1801. He had in 
the [previous year procured the union of the parliaments of Great Britain and 
Ireland, promising at the same time toleration and redress of grievances to 
the Irish Catholics. But George III, hopelessly obstinate when a point of 
conscience was involved, refused to consent to a bill for emancipating his 
Romanist subject, s, and Pitt resigned wdien the king would not move. His 
place was taken by his pupil, Addington, a commonplace man, but one who 
carried out his master’s policy so far as he was able. 

It was his government which fought the last year of the revolutionary 
war to a finish, and a not misuccessful one, though the peace w’as to prove 
no more than a truce. Austria had retired from the lists in February, 1801: 
Bonafiarte ^vas to come to tenns in March, 1802. He had spent the thirteen 
months mainly in endeavouring to foster a new naval league against Britain; 
since the maritime resources of Spain, France, and Holland had run dry he 
tried to lure into his alliance the northern powers, Russia, Sweden, and Den- 
mark. They had all been much aggrieved by the English doctrine that the 
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neutral flag does not cover the goods of a belligerent on the high seas, the 
application of which by the ubiquitous British cruisers prevented them from 
tracing with France, To resist this “maritime tyranny'' they formed in 
concert fan “armed neutrality,” which, under Bonaparte’s guidance, was 
rapidly developing into an offensive alliance against Britain. One of Pitt’s 
last acts before resigning office had been to send off to the Baltic a fleet under 
Ilydc Parker and Nelson, with orders to invite the allies to drop their scheme, 
and if they refused, to have recourse to armed force. The northern winter 
blocks the" ports of the Baltic with ice, and it was possible to fall upon the 
confederates at the first spring thaw before they could get to sea and unite 
their squadrons. This scheme was carried out : the British passt'd the sound 
on March 30th, and confronted the Danes before the Swedes and Russians 
could stir. There followed the hard-fought battle of Copenhagen, in which 
Nelson, in spite of the timid orders of his commander-in-chief, Parker, forced 
his way into the Danish harbour, destroyed the greater part of the enemy’s 
fleet, and forced the prince regent to withdraw his adhesion to the “armed 
neutrality.” An attack on the Russians was to follow, but proved unnecessary, 
for a court conspiracy had made an end of Pzar Paul ten days before the 
battle of Copenhagen. A party among his nobles, driven wild by his mad 
caprices and petty tyranny, had strangled him, and placed his son, Alexander, 
on the throne. The new sovereign dropped the French alliance, and was at 
once reconciled to England. 

Thus Bonaparte’s one promising scheme for the humbling of his adversary 
had failed. A few months later he received news that his army in Egypt, cut 
off .‘^ince 1798 from all external aid, had been destroyed by a British expe- 
dition under Sir Ralph Abercromby (March, July, 1801). lie had now no 
jiracticable means of injuring England; and as he was desirous of an interval 
of peace, in which to plant more fiiTiiiy the foundations of his autocracy in 
France and to prepare for the assumption of a monarchical title, he consented 
to treat for a cessation of hostilities. 


THE PEACE OF AMIEXS 

The plenipotentiaries of France and Great Britain wore haggling about de- 
tails all through the autumn of 1801 and the winter of 1801-1802. It was only 
on March 27th of the latter year that the Peace of Amiens was finally signed. 
It was avowedly a compromise and an experiment: Addington and his col- 
leagues believed that Bonaparte was sincerely desirous of peace, and would 
prove a friendly neighbour if given handsome terms. They were aware that 
having already stripped France of her coloni('s, and being unable to attack her 
on land, England had little to gain from a prolongation of the war. The 
financial burden of the struggle was frightful: in 1801 alone £36,000,000 had 
been added to the national debt, and with an income of about £40,000,000 
the state had to provide for an expenditure of £77,000,000. Accordingly they 
resolved that it was worth while to buy peace by surrendering nearly all our 
transmarine conquests of the last nine years. By the terms of the Treaty of 
^liens we handed back everything that we had captured, save the Dutch 
island of Ceylon and the Spanish island of Trinidad. There was one more 
claim which required notice : Bonapai*te had taken Malta from the moribund 
order of the Knights of St. John, in 1798. T\\'o years later we had taken it 
from the French. The treaty provided that the order should be reconstituted, 
and that the British troops should restore it to the knights. Herein lay the 
cewus bellif but not the real cause of the next war. 
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For a few months it was believed that a real settlement had been con- 
cluded, and that an equilibrium had been established in Europe. The Adding- 
ton ministry hastened to dismantle the fleet and to disband the greater part 
of the army. But the dream that a long period of peace retrenchment and 
reform was at liaiul did not last for long. 

The British ministers had wholly misconceived the intentions of Bona- 
parte. He had by no means forgiven them tor foiling his eastern schenu's 
and his plans in the Baltic Colonial expansion and naval pow(T had a jiroini- 
nent place in his plans for th(‘ future, and he .saw clearly that they w(‘rc iin- 
jjo.s.sible so long as Gn'at Britain reiiiained the mistre.ss of the s('as. He had 
made peace only in ord(‘r to secure the restoration of the colonies of France, 
and to gain time to rebuild hor shattered navy. His attitude and his jiolicy 
during the year 1H02 were anything but reassuring. Before th(‘ jieace yas 
three months old he had iiuide the astonishing demand that the exiled princes 
of the old French royal house should be expelled from ICngland, and that c(‘r- 
tain Lontlon newspapers which criticised his conduct should bo suppressed 
He steadfastly refused ('ven to discu.ss the conclusion of a comnu'rcial treaty 
with Great Britain. In S(‘ptember he* anm'xcd Piedmont and Parma, and 
answered the questions addressed to him on the point by the British ambas- 
sador, with the insulting remark that continental affairs did not concern tlu' 
Court of St. James. A litth' later he sent an army into Switzerland, and ex- 
pelled a government vhich vas not sulliciently .sub-stTvient to him. Anotlu r 
of his provocative acts was the despatch of an exjxalition to aniu'X Southern 
and Western Australia, for he affected to regard the Fmglish colony of N< w 
South Wales as covering no more than the (‘astern part of that continent. 

At the .same time French (‘missan(‘s, civil and military, w(‘re busy not 
only in the British IsU's, but in (‘very jiait of the w'orld wh(‘](‘ British intiTi'st ■ 
were concerned. On(‘ ot the thing.s which most provok(‘d Addington .and 
his colleagues w’as the jiublication of a r(‘poit on ICgyjit by one of their agents, 
General Si'bastiani, w’hich point(‘d out the ea.s(‘ wath wdiich iMance miglit 
recover that count ly and attract to her, self th(‘ whole trade of the I'f'vant. 

Before the autumn was out the British cabin(‘t had cone*'' vial gra\'‘ 
doubts a.s to th(‘ stability of the P(‘ace of Amiens. The Fir.st Foiisul's atti- 
tude se('m(‘d so jirovocative that tlu'v began to contemplate tin* possibility 
of renewed liostihtK's. They stopped the disarmament wdiich had lK‘('n 
iK'arly complet('d, and s('nt s('cret orders to delay the evacuation of Malta 
and of the French possessions in India. The other col()iii(‘S of our late (*ii(‘niy 
had already b(‘en n'.stored. 

Bonaparte was probably not d(*sirou.s of w'ar at this moment, his iiritat- 
ing acts w(‘re merely symptoms of his usual arrogant and autocratic b(‘anng 
towxards all foreign powers. Posses.sed of a notion that the British cabiiu't 
W’RS weak and would stand much inillying without returning a l)low', he hnd 
di.sfilayed his normal ternjier towards them. But he did not wdsh to figbt 
till his fleet had b(‘en rebuilt, his colonies .strongly garrisoned, and his intended 
reorganisation of France conqileted. Hence he W'as no less angered than 
surprised when Addington and his colleagues refused to be overaw'ed and 
show'cd fight The main ostensible cause of friction w’as the question of Malta : 
when repeatedly urged by Bonaparte to evacuate it (although the order of 
St. John had not yet been reconstituU'd, so that there w’as no one to w'hom 
it could be handed over) the British ministry refused, referring to the late 
French annexation in Italy as their justification. 

It was this refusal, coupled with the announcement by Addington at the 
opening of parliament that he was about to re-embody the militia and put 
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more ships into commission, which drove the First Consul to open hostilities. 
On Marcii 13th, 1803, he delivered an angry allocution to the British ambassa- 
dor at a great levee in the palace of the Tuilerics. “ Woe to those who break 
treaties'” he cried; “they shall answer for the consequences before all Eu- 
rope”; adding that “you may be the first to draw the sword, but I shall be 
the last to return it to the scabbard.” 

OVTIIREAK OF THE AVAR WITH RONAPARTE nso.'l A D ) 

This sort of hectoring is not diplomacy, the British cabinet rightly gath- 
ered from it that Bonaparte was irreconcilable. Thev hurried on war prepa- 
rations, siait a linal refusal to evacuate Malta, and on May 12th withdrew their 
ambassadors from Paris. 

The war therefore recommenced long ere Itonajiarte w’as ready. He 
had his own arrogance to thank for the rupture; if he tiad taken the trouble 
to conceal his malevolent intentions and hngned amity he might have ob- 
tained time to ])erfect all his preparations. Ho was now so angered at the 
pr('ci])itation of hostilith's that he vented his wrath on th(' unfortunate Eng- 
lish travelh'rs and tourists in France, whom he would not suffer to depart 
homo, but throAV into captivity and detained to the end of the war, to the 
number of over ten thousand souls. vSuch cruel dealing with civilians was 
unheard of bidore or after 

'Phe war with Bonaparte was destiin'd to last for (‘l(‘ven continuous years 
iMay. 1803, to A])ril, ISM). It differed wholly in character fiom the w'ar 
against th(' ivpublic. The latter had been a war of opinions and principles, 
(luad Britain had entered into it to resist the Jacobin })ropaganda and to 
(lebaid constitutional monarchy. But the Napoleonic war w’as fought on 
no (jiu'stion of ])olitical theory, but to defend our national existence and our 
maritime supremacy from a tyrant who had shown that his ambitioiLS were 
incoin})atibl(; w’ith Uio survival of the British Jhnpire It was, in short, a 
war for commc'vce, colonies, and naval jirodominfince, such as wc had already 
fouglitw'ith hh'ance in the days of Louis XIV and Louis XV. The only differ- 
eiice Avas that ]:5onapearte Avas no common autocrat, but a soldier and states- 
man of transcend(*nt genius Avielding far greater resources than any of his 
j)redec(‘ssors who had borne rule in Fiance. It was fortunate that despite 
all Ins genius ho never succeeded in mastering the princ]))les of naval warfare 
or of tlu; exercise of sea powTr. He ncATr could be hi ought to realise that a 
llcf'l cannot be manoeuvred like an army corps, or that it Avas impossible 
for him to direct from Pans or Boulogne naval operations in the Atlantic or 
tlu' southern Meditcrrant'an. 

The Napok'onic war falls into four sections. During the first (1803-1805) 
Britain was Bonaparte’s sole enemy, and all his attention Avas absorbed in 
organising a groat expedition for her in\"asion. lie W’as foiled, and at the 
same moment a continental AS’ar broke out in his rear, and called away his 
army from tlie shores of the cliannel. The second period (1805-1807) embraces 
the years (luring which Great Britain refrained from engaging in land opera- 
tions against Bonaparte, but subsidised against him the military powers of 
the Continent, to her and their discomfiture. In the third period (1808-1811) 
matters Avere changed by the fact that,liaving found a vulnerable point in the 
enemy's position, on the side of Spain, she kept an army in the field continu- 
ously, and distracted his forces in that direction. The drain on the resources 
of France was great, but no decisi\T success was obtained. Meanwhile Bona- 
parte was, on his side, endeavouring to ruin Britain by his “ continental sys- 
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tern.” He inflicted much damage thereby, but was as far from accomplishing 
his end as was Britain from achieving hers by the support of the Spanish 
insurrection. Meanwhile the fourth period (1812-1814) began. The “conti- 
nental system” was as ruinous to Bonaparte’s allies as to his enemies, and 
at last they revolted against it. Russia defied him, and in the attempt to 
reduce her ho mot his first crushing disaster in the snows of the retreat from 
Moscow. Then the other coni mental powers struck in to aid the czar, and 
in 1813 lionapartc, overwhelmed by their numbers, was driven out of Ger- 
many. In the next year he was pursued into France, hunted down, and in 
spile of his desperate defence forced to abdicate. 

From the British point of view therefore this fight to the death may be 
divided into two parts. During the first we fought against our enemy by 
sea, and finally mad(‘ an end of the naval danger at Trafalgar. During the 
s(‘cond we had to face, not an invasion, but an attack on our commerce and 
wealth — an attempt to bleed us to death if we could not be struck down by 
armed force. This injurious plan failed also, because Bonaparte in his zeiil 
to ruin Britain was rum'ng all lOurojic also, and finally flrew down upon him- 
self a universal hatred unclcr which he succumbed. All his later continental 
policy sprang from liis attempt to destroy England and its inevitable con- 
sequences. This fact gives a unity to the whole of his career which is not 
at first sight ai)parcnt. 


napoleon’s plans 

The history of the first three years of the war (180.3-4-5) centres round 
Bonaparte’s great invasion scheme. Fortunately for Britain he could not 
strike at once, since he had been caught unprepared. But while his fleet 
was being reorganised, he assembled an army of one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand on the shores of the channel, to the right and left of Boulogne. There 
is no reason to credit the statement which he made some years later, to thi' 
effect that he never really intended to attempt an invasion, and that the 
display at Boulogne was merely designed to frighten England end to give 
him the excuse for keeping a large army massed, for ulterior continental 
purposes. It seems certain that the .scheme for a descent was j^erfectly gi'ii- 
uine. At first Bonaparte intended to risk his army on board multitudes of 
flat-bottomed boats, which were to be conveyed across the channel by a flei't 
of small war vessels. AVhen a gale had driven away the British blockading 
squadron, or a fog had arisen to shroud the sea, he hoped to make his da.''li 
for the coast of Kent and Sussex, without having taken the precaution of 
securing projier control of the Straits. He declared that he could get his 
whole army across in forty-eight hours, and that he asked for no more. 

This project was rash in the extreme. A lift in the fog or a sudden change 
in the gale might have brought down the British men-of-war upon the fragile 
flotilla while it was still in mid-channel, which would have produced an awful 
and irretrievable disaster. Moreover, England had armed to the teeth; by 
the end of 1803 there WTre one hundred and twenty thousand regulars backed 
by seventy-eight thousand militia and three hundred and forty-seven thou- 
sand volunteers ready to receive the invading army. If the French slipped 
across, and the Straits was promptly*^ closed behind them, would even the 
veterans of Italy be able to contend against odds of three to one? Though raw', 
the British levies w'ere very numerous and desperately in earnest. The longer 
that Bonaparte looked at his original scheme the less he liked it. His amiy 
and his flotilla lay for long months without making the decisive move, a tune 
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of waiting w^hich he utilised to complete his internal reorganisation of France 
by taking the imperial title, and crowning himself under the name of Napo- 
leon I. 

Meanwhile the threat of invasion kept England in a fever of expectation. 
For tw'o whole years the nation was watching for the lighting of the beacons 
that were to announce that the French had begun to cross. It was an anxious 
time, and the delay was so long drawn out that the stress on the nation’s 
nerves was even worse than in 1797-1798, though the real danger had been 
greater at the earlier crisis. But every precaution that could be devised 
was taken: the channel swarmed with men-of-war, and five hundred thou- 
sand men were ready to march for the coast at a moment’s notice. To guide 
tlu' nation in the time of peril Pitt was recalled to office, Addington retiring 
in his fiuoiir in May, 1804. 

FUTILE ATTEMPT AT INVASION 

But the invasion never came: Napoleon shrank from risking his new 
empire on the fate of his flat-bottomed boats, and fell back on a safer and 
l('ss hazurdous scheme, lie resolved to try to get full possession of the channel 
by the concentration of a great fleet in the Dovi'r Straits. For this purpose 
Ik' not (mly resolved to concentrate his own reorganised squadrons, but to 
biing u]) the wdiolc navy of Holland and Spain. For Spain had been dragged 
into tlie w'ar once again (December, 1804), and her numerous, if inefficient, fleet 
\\:is now at the emperor’s disposal. The great naval scheiiK' of JS05 w^as one 
ol Bonajiarte's most ingenious plans. His Toulon squadron, which Nelson 
was blockading, wns to slip out to sea when a lucky gal(‘ had driven the British 
Mjuadron out of sight. It wns then to make for the Atlantic, and pick up the 
Sj):mish flei't at Cadiz. The united armada was then to set sail for the West 
Indies, in the hope that Nelson would pursue it into those remote seas. But 
having crossed the Atlantic it w'as to swerve sharply back, and make for 
Brest, wdiere the largest French squadron w^as being blockaded by Admiral 
Coviuvallis. Nelson meanwMe, it was supposed, w'ould be vainly seeking for 
it at Barbadoes or Jamaica. But wdiile he was out of the game, the Franco- 
Span ish fleet w^ould raise the blockade of Brest, and appear in the channel 
sixty vessels strong. It w^ould be long months before thi‘ British admiralty 
could assemble a squadron strong enough to fight such an enormous force, 
and nieamvlnle the invasion could be carried out, while tlu' control of the 
D()V(t Straits w^as entirely in the hands of the imjM'rial navy. This was a 
spk'ndid scheme on paper, but did not allow for the chances of the ocean, or 
the superior seamanship of the British admirals. 

But much of the design was duly executed. Villmieuve, the commander 
of the Toulon squadron, actually slipjied out to sea unmolested (xMarch 29th, 
l^flo), passed Gibraltar, and rallied the Spaniards at Cadiz. But these un- 
willing allies were not ready to sail, and the French admiral could only take 
on six Spanish ships to join his own twelve. Nevortheh'ss, h(‘ made the pre- 
scribed dash out into the Atlantic, and reached Martinique on May 13th. 
Nedson meanwhile had been long in gaming correct information as to the destina- 
tion of the hostile fleet; he looked for it off Sicily and Egypt, and only got upon 
the right track on May 9th. On that day he sailed from Gibraltar for Barba- 
does with only eleven ships. Meanwhile Villeneuve made demonstration 
among the British West India islands, to produce the impression that this 
was the true end of his expedition, and on June 4th turned back towards 
Europe. Nelson reached Barbadoes on that same day, vainly sought for the 
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French, and suddenly divining their real purpose put about and returned to 
Europe as quickly as he could sail. He was now only nine days behind the 
enemy. Meanwhile Villeneuve’s chance was slipping from his hands. Owing 
to the inferior seamanship of his crews he made a very slow passage back to 
Europe — he had started on June 4th, but it was July 23rd before he drew 
near Cap(‘ Finisterre, the western headland of Spain. Nelson made tlio 
same voyage in only thirty-seven days — starting from Barbadoes on Juno 
13th he reached Gibraltar on July 20th; having thus gained twelve days on 
his adversary he actually got back three days licfore him. The main point 
of Nupoh'on’s scheme was thus foiled, for Nelson was aidually ahead of his 
adv(*rsary instead of being astray in the Caribbean Sea. 

But it was not Nelson whom Villeneuve had first to fight. Off C'apo Fin- 
isterre ho was Rurjirised to find a hostile flec't barring his passage. A fast- 
sailing ]<]nglish brig had sighteil him on his return voyage, had jiassi'd him 
unseen, and made for Portsmouth. With commendabk* speed the Britisli 
admiralty sent the news on to Admiral Cornwallis off Bn'st, and directed him 
to detach half his fleet to discover the approaching ent'iny and fight him t;ir 
out at sea. These fifteen vessi'ls under Calder found Mllenciive and assaikul 
him, though he was superior in numbers by three ships. The combat of Cajic 
Finisterre was not decisive*, but Villeneuve lost two vessels and took r(‘fugo 
in the port of Ferrol, where ho could reinforce himself with a new Spanish 
squadron (July 241h, 1805). 

nklson'r victory and death 

Napedeon’s game w’as now up: the British knew Villeneuve’s wd)ereabout«, 
and Nelson w’as back in Spanish whalers. If the French admiral had talun 
his fate in his hands and sailed out of Ferrol towards Bri'st, thcTC ^'an lie 
little doubt that he would have been destroyed at once, since CaldiT could 
have been reinforced up to a strength ejuite* sufficu'iit to ensure him victory. 
Napoleon hojied that his admiral would take the risk and jiush ^or Brest and 
the channel. 13ut A’illencuve was not the man to aece])t such a iremeiiduiis 
responsibility: he resolved to pick up the main Spanish squadron from Cadiz 
before hghting. Accordingly he turned south and not north, ami ri'ached 
his chosen destination He had now thirty-three ships in hand, but to Ins 
dismay Nelson’s and Calder’s fleid.s appeared a few ilays later with a force 
of twenty-seven .sail and established a strict blockade ovit him. Tlu* only 
result, in short, of six months of elaborate naval manoeuvres was that Adlle- 
neuve was now shut up in Cadiz instead of in Toulon. 

When tlie new's reached Boulogne that the Franco-Spanish flei't had 
sailed for Cadiz instead of for Brest the emperor saw clearly that his great 
scheme had failed. After a wild ex]ilosion of wrath against his atlmiral, his 
fleet, and his Spanish allies, Napoleon threw up the whole plan for the in- 
vasion of England. Without the aul of a powerful scpiadron in the channel 
he would not risk his army on the water. Moreover, he had just learned that 
there w'as danger behind him: Austria and Russia were coming in his rear. 
But before giving orders for the ''grand army” to march from Boulogne 
for the Rhine, the einjicror wrote an angry epistle to Villeneuve, taunting 
him with cowardice and declaring th&t the failure of the invasion scheme ^^as 
wholly due to his indecision and reluctance to fight: a successor of sterner 
stuff was already on the way to supersede him. 

This letter had an unexpected result, quite the reverse of what the writer 
intended. To vindicate his own courage Villeneuve sallied out from Cadiz j 
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though he was convinced that he was going to destruction. He was perfectly 
right: off Cape Trafalgar Nelson fell upon him, and though he had but twenty- 
seven ships to the Franco-Spanish thirty-three, inflicted upon them the most 
crushing naval defeat of modern days. 

[Nedson’s plan of attack was to bear down upon the enemy in two columns, 
and thus bn’ak the line in two places at once*, lii this way he thought it was 
most likely that each ship woukl be broughl speedily into elos(‘ action with 
its aid agonist, and the greatest chance of decisive succi'ss bo obtained. Ville- 
iKHive’s instructions, as the British lay to windwaid, won' to he in close* 
order and await the attack. The fleet was drawn up in two lines, and so 
arrang('<l on the whole that at the interstices of each two vessels in the front 
line the broailside of one in the second j)resented itself — a combination as 
\\ell imagined as can b(‘ conei'ived to meet the aiitieipatod Jiiilish mameuvre 
of hR'akiiig the line. The front line, commandi'd by \’ill('nouve hims(‘lf and 
admirals Alava and Dunianoir, con.Msted of Iwentv-oiu* line-of-batlh* ships, 
twel\(‘ under admirals (Iravina and Magon forn\(Ml Uu* second Villeneuvo’s 
iiiNt ructions to his captains wi're general to obey llu^ signals Ik* might make 
during th(* action, and t(« us(‘ th(‘ir utmost (‘IToits to conu* lo close action 
with lh(‘ir opjioiients. ^'Kvery cajituin Is at. his post if Ik* is m fire." Such 
was his last order, and it was worthy of (he hravi* nation wIk.sc armament he 
comniiind(*d, Collmgwood, in the Uoijal Sartreiqti, l(*d the first eolumii of the 
Britisl), l()ll(nv(*d closely by the JicUei^le luitl .Uorv; Nelson him.sidf, in the 
Viclort/^ lu'aded tlu* second, iiimu'diati ly after whom eamc the Tnnemirc 
and the Nrjttxme. When the lines \vere (‘omplet(‘ly form(*d, and the ships 
hearing rapidly dow'ii on the enemy, so that it was evident an engagement 
was in(‘Mtabl(*, Nelson r(‘tired to his cabin and wrote the following prayer: 
'' May t]\(‘ gr(*at God whom I worsliij) giant to my country, and for the benefit 
of lOurope ill geiu'ral, a gi'cat and glorious victory, and may no misconduct 
in anyone tarnish it; and may humanity after victory lx* the predominant 
feature in the Ihitish fl(*(‘t ! kbr myself individually, J commit rny life to 
Ilirn that made me, and may his blessing alight on my (*iid(*avours for serving 
my country faithfully. To him I resign myself and the just cause which is 
mtru.sted iik* to defend.” 

Nevi*r did the ocean exhibit a grander stiectaele than w^as presented by 
the Jh'itish fleet lM*aring down on tin* comhm(*d sciuadroiis, at noon on the 
‘Jlst October, a few' leagues to the iiortlnvest of ('api* Trafalgar. A long sw’ell 
was M'tting into the Bay of Cadiz: our shitis, crowding all their canvas, 
moved maji'stically before it, with light winds from thi* northwest. Bight 
l)(*fore them lay tlie mighty armament of France and Sjiam, the sun shining 
full on tlunr close-set .sails, and the vast thr(*e-deck(‘rs w'hich it contained 
a|)pearing of stupendous magiiitiuk* amid the k‘Ss(*r hn(*-of-baltle ships by 
which they w'ore surrounded. Nelson asked Captain Blackwxxxl wdiat he 
should d(*em a victory. That ofTicer aii,sw(*n*d, lu* should consider it a glori- 
ous r(*.sult if fourteen wwc taken; but Nelson n*plii*d, Ik* shoilld not be sat- 
isfied with less tliari twenty. He thi'ii made signal for the Briti.sh fleet to 
prepare lo anchor at the close of the day; and w'lx'ii it was given, asked the 
captain wdiether he did not tliink IImto w’as another wanting. After musing 
awhile, he fixed wdiat it should be; apd the signal appeareil at the ma.st- 
head of the Victory, the last he ever made, which wall be remembered as long 
as the British name shall endure: ^'England expects that every man will 
do his duty.” It was received by a rapturous shout throughout the fleet.® 

In the Painted Hall of Greenwich, under a glass cover, is the admiral’s 
coat which Nelson wore on that 21st of October. On its left side are four 
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embroidered stars, the emblems of the orders with which he was invested. 
He was implored to put on a plainer dress, for there were riflemen among 
the four thousand troops which were on board the French and Spanish ships. 
No. What he had won he would wear. On the deck he stood, a mark for 
the enemy— one wliose life was worth a legion. There was a carelessness 
about his own safety that day which was chivalrous, however unwise. II(‘ 
was persuaded to allow some other vessel to take the lead in his line. H(‘ 
gave a reluctant order, but ho made every effort to counteract it, for he would 
not shorten sail himself. Collingwood, at the head of his line, made all sail, 
steering right through the enemy’s centre. “See how that noble fellow ca.rri‘'s 
his ship into action! ” said Nelson. “What would Nelson give to be here! ” 
.said Collingwood. Collingwood was spared to write the despatch which toll 
l]ngtand of its gain and of its lo.ss. 

“The action began at twedve o’clock, by the leading shii)s of the columns 
breaking through the enemy’s line; the commander-in-chief about the tenth 
ship from the van, the second in command, about tlu; twelfth from the reiir, 
leaving the van of the enemy unoccupied, the succeeding ships breaking 
through, in all parts, astern of their leaders, and engaging the enemy at tin* 
muzzles of their guns. The conflict was severe ; the enemy’s shij)s were fought 
with a gallantry highly honourable to their officers; but the attack on thi'in 
was irresistible, and it pleased th(‘ Almighty Disjioser of events to grant \\U 
majesty’s arms a comjilete and glorious victory. . . . Such a battle could 
not be fought without sustaining a great lo.ss of mi'n. I have not only to 
lament, in common with the British navy and the British nation, in the fall 
of the commander-in-chief the loss of a hero whose name will bo immortal 
and his memory evcT d(‘ar to his countiy, but my heart is rent with the most 
poignant grief for the dc'ath of a friend, to wdiom, by many years’ intima(\> , 
and a pcrfc'ct knowledge of the virtue's of his mind, which inspired ideas siijn'- 
rior to the common race of men, I was bound by the strongest ties of affection, 
a grief to which even the glorious occasion in which he fell does not bring that 
consolation which perhaps it ought.” 

The moving circura.stanc(‘s of the death of Nelson have hnen toll by 
Southey with a touching fulness which has found its way to many a heart 
of the past and the present generations. He was shot from the mizzen-lop of 
the Redoubtable, which he suj;)po.sed had struck. H(' fell where his s(‘cretary 
had previously fallen. “They have done for me at last,” he said to Caijlaiii 
Hardy; “my backbone is .shot through.” He w^as carried below, covc'rijig 
his face and his stars wdth his handkerchief, that liLs crow might not who 
had fallen. His wound was soon perceived to be mortal. Every now’ and iIk'ji 
a ship struck, and the crew of the Victory huzzaed. Then his eyes lightc'd up 
for a moment. He lingc'red in great agony for a little more than three hours. 
The last guns which waux' fired at the flying enemy Avere heard a minute or two 
before he expired. Twenty of the French and Spanish ships had stru(*k. 
But a gale came on; some of the prizes went down; others w^ore wrecked on 
shore; one escaped into Cadiz; four only were saved. Four of the ships that, 
made off during the action WTre captured on th(i 4th of November, by Sir 
Richard Strachan. The French and Spanish navies never recov(in*<l, during 
the war, this tremendous blow, Napoleon’s projects of invasion were at an 
end. ^ 

It was the 7th of November when Collingwood’s despatches readied 
London. Pitt was roused in the night to read them. He said, a day or two 
after, that he had been called up at various times by the arrival of new^s, “ bnt 
that whether good or bad he could always lay his head on his pillow and sink 
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into sound sleep agm. On tlife occasion, however, the great event announced 
brought tnth it so much to weep over, as well as to rejoice at, that he could 
not calm his thoughts, but at length got up, though it was three in the morn- 
ing.” The same feeling pervaded all, when the body of the hero was borne 
to St. Paul’s, on the 9th of January. 

The pageant (says Knight) lives in the ineffaceable remembrance of our 
boyhood. Six and forty years afterwards the remembrance crowded upon 
our thoughts, when we beheld the car of another warrior moving through 
the same streets to the same place of rest. Miit(‘ veneration for him who 
died, full of years, while every year he lived added to a nation’s love, marked 
the funeral pomp of Wellington. Impassioned grief, audible sigh^^ tears 
coursing dovTi rugged cheeks, marked the funeral pomp of Nelson. They 
sleep together in the same crypt beneath the dome of St. Paul’s — thi* two who 
in the agony of England’s fate best fought the figlit and achieved the \ ictory.'^ ] 

napoleon’s successes on the land 

Already before Trafalgar vas foughf Napoleon was contending with a 
new enemy on the banks of the Danube. The d(‘parture of th(‘ army of in- 
vasion from Boulogne liad been caused by the attitude of Austria and Russia. 
Both those powers had viewed with dislike Bonaparte’s arrogant policy of 
annexation, and his avowed intention of exercising an asceiKlcncy over the 
Miialler states of central Eurojie. For he was already posing as the “succes- 
sor of Charlemagne,” and stretching his hand far into Germany. His most 
astonishing act of aggression had been to send an armed force across the 
frontier of the empire into the territory of Baden, in ohUt to apprehend an 
(‘xiled French prince, the duke of Enghien. Afb'r kidnapi)ing th(‘ unhapi)y 
young man on neutral ground, he had him shot by court-martial on a false 
Mccusation of being conceriieil in a royalist plot at Paris (March, ISOI). 
The czar and the emperor Francis were both eager to humble France, and 
tlu'y were trying to lure into their alliance the king of Prussia, \^hose real 
interests were the same as their own. Pitt lent them encouragement, and 
promised them subsidies, though it is incorrect to assort (as die! Napoleon) 
that he stirred up the whole scheme in order to n‘lax the French pressure 
on Great Britain. 

Getting wind of the new' alliance, Bonaparte resolved to strike before it 
w’as complete, and suddenly (leclared war on Austria and Russia. The army 
mobilised at Boulogne was ready to his hand, and long before the enemy 
was prei)ared he had invaded Germany. After routing the Austrians he 
captured the greater part of their army at ITiu (October lOth, 1805). Hurry- 
ing on, he seiz('d Vienna before the Russians had come upon the scene. Prussia, 
w hich disi)laycd all through these* years a most mean and double-dealing pol- 
icy, kept out of the strife and W’as bought off by the offer of Hanover, w'hich 
Napoleon threw to her as a sop to distract her attention. It w’as, therefore, 
with the czar’s troops alone, supported by the wTecks of the Austrians, that 
Bonaparte had to do w’hen he advanced from Vienna and fought the battle of 
Austerlitz (December 2nd, 1805). The allies received such a crushing defeat 
that the emperor Francis sued for jHjace at once, w'hile the Russians sullenly 
retired eastward within their own borders. 

Austerlitz w'as a great blow' not only to Austria and Russia but to England 
also. The renew'al of the continental war, and the removal of the French 
army from Boulome had been felt as a great relief, and the most sanguine 
expectation had been nourished that the fall of Bonaparte was at hand 
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The re\^ion of feeling was therefore very great when the confederacy broke 
up and the emperor remained triumphant. It is often said that the news of 
Austerlitz killed William Pitt; but this is an exaggeration. He had been 
worn to the shadow of himself by the long stress of the expected invasion in 
1804-1805, and was aln'ady failing long before the catastrophe which broke 
up the great coalition. He died on June 23rd, 1806, at a moment of great 
national depression, when it had been realised by everyone that Trafalgar had 
not ended the war, and that the days of trouble were not 3 "et concluded. 

Napoleon however was still far from being at leisure to concentrate his 
attention once more on England. He did not march back his grand army 
to the shores of the channel, nor did he make an\^ special effort to replace 
th(‘ fleet lost at Trafalgar. But he was still irreconcilable, and was far from 
having givim up his determination to biing lintain to her knees. It was 
only because he had still urgent business on the Continent, and another war 
iniixmding with a great military" jwwer, that he did not once more turn his 
wh()l(‘ mind to the hhiglish war. But that no accommodation with him ^as 
possible was clearly shown m 180G. After Pitt’s death there had boon a great 
political reconstruction in London; it ivas imiiossililc to replace the lost 
master-sjiint an\’ single header. But the experinu'nt was made of offering 
seats in the caliinet to the chief members of the whig ojiposition, in order to 
combine “all the talents” available for the guidance of the eni]nre. Accord- 
ingly Fox, Sheridan, Erskiiu*, and other wings formed a coalition govern- 
ment along with Lord Crenville, Addington, and several more disciples of 
Pitt Fox was not yet convinced that peace with Bonaparte was impossible, 
h(‘ had foniK'd jin optimistic and erronc'ous estimate of the emperor’s inten- 
tions. Accordingly he got h'avc to o}>en negotiiitions with France; but he 
was soon undeceived. Napolc'on oflcred terms that, wxtc insulting *md rulic 
ulous, considering that his sclu'incs for attacking England had l) 0 (‘n foiled, 
and that her mantmie supremacy was far more complete' and iindisjmtcd than 
it had been at any jircvious date* since 1793. After long ('iKU'avours to arrivi' 
at a rcasonabk' liasis of peace I'ox had to withdraw, and to confess that ho 
had been deceivi'd in his ho])es and tliat continued war inevitable 
Soon afti'rw’ards lie died (September, LSOG), only nine months after his great 
rival Pitt. The coalition ininistiy only survived him for a shoit space, and 
ri'signed in March, 1807. Tlieir peace jiolicy liad b('on a failurt', their prac- 
tical administration had proved far inferior to that of the tory ministry Avhich 
precedc'd them, and they wtto at variance among themselves. Taking the 
o])port unity of the king’s declared intention of vetoing a Catholic emancipa- 
tion lull which they had framed the}" retired To replace them a new toiy 
cabinet w'as formed, under the nominal jiresidence of the duke of Portland, 
but th(‘ really important personages in it were George Canning, the foreign 
secretary, and Lord (’astlercagh, the secretary for w'ar. Both were able and 
energetic, and each thoroughly w"ell understood the fact that Great liritain 
W'as committed to a life-and-dcath struggle with Bonaparte, from which 
lliere was no wuthdrawdng. Unfortunately Canning and Cast kTcagh w'crc 
personal enemies, and though their political view's were at this time coincident, 
it was hard to g('t them to work w'oll together. 

During the latter months of the coalition government and the early 
days of the Portland cabinet the situation on the Continent had been pro- 
foundly modified. After Austerlitz Napoleon had turned upon Prussia, 
determined to punish her for her double-dealing and mean selfishness during 
the last struggle. The moment that his liands were free from the Austrian 
W'ar, he assumed a haughty and provocative attitude tow'ards her. He alarmed 
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her by forming the states of central and southern Germany into the Confede- 
ration of the Rhine, of which he made himself president and supreme arbiter. 
But his main offence was a project for resuming possession of Hanover, which 
he had allowed Prussia to occupy in the preceding year, in order that he might 
use tlie doctorate as a bribe in his negotiations with England. This insulting 
proposi'd soon came to the ears of the Prussian court, and aroused such anger 
that the timid king and his opportunist ministers wore driven into war by 
an explosion of national feeling. Rdying on the promised help of Russia 
and the old military reputation ot their army, they rushed into war completely 
unprepared. 

This was what Napoleon had intended: he had already mobilised his 
army in southern Germany in a position from which he could take Prussia in the 
flank. The moment that war was declared ho marched in overpowering 
strength from tin* valley of the Main across the ThtiringcTwald, and fell upon 
the enemy as they were advancing acro.ss hi.s front in th(‘ direction of the Rhine. 
An awful disaster ensued; the Prussian army, over-confickait in the old mili- 
tary traditions of Frederick the Great, and led by senile generals, fell a help- 
less victim to the emperor’s strategy. Oui^fought, out-marched, and out- 
flanked, ii Iknl from the fields of .lena and Auerstadt ('October 14th, 1806), 
only to fall jiiecemeal into the victoi’s hands. Of one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand veterans only twelve thousand escaped beyond the Oder and got away 
towards the Russian frontier. The czar meanwhih' had been pushing his 
army towards th(' seat of war, but long before he was in touch with the French 
the forces oi his ally had been absolutely annihilated. 

napoleon’s new project AOAINST ENGLAND flKU6 A D ) 

It was afl(‘r his triumphant entry into Berlin and before he marched on 
to encount(jr the pLiissiaiis, that Napoleon found a moment of hnsure in which 
to make it manifest that ho had not forgotten England. In October, 1806, 
he published his famous Berlin Decrees, which represent the result of his 
})ondering.s since Austerlitz on the best manner of attacking Great Britain. 
Abandoning as impracticable his former plans of actual invasion, he had now 
conceived a vast scheme for bringing about th(‘ ruin of his adversary by cutting 
ofT the channels of supply of Ikt national wi'alth. He rciusoned to himself 
that she was d(‘j)en(lent for resources on h(T carrying trade and on the enor- 
mous jirofits which she made by s(‘lling her manufactures abroad. If there- 
fore ho could prevent all Europe from buying not only her own goods, but 
even all goods brought from the East and the West in Ikt ships, he imagined 
that he could jiroducc^ such widespread distress and bankruptcy within her 
borders that she would S])eedily bo brought to her knees. Accordingly the 
Berlin Decrees declared all British goods and all goods borne in British 
ships contraband over the whole region over which his power extended — 
France, Italy, Holland, the Confederation of the Rhine, Switzerland, and Spain 
— for his allies were compelled to join him in enforcing this extensive “boy- 
cott" of British trade. Having thus launclietl his thunderbolt against the 
old enemy, he marched on to encounter the new foe — the armies of Czar 
Alexander. 

The two campaigns that followAl in Poland and East Prussia were 
far more severe work than the emperor had yet encountered in his whole 
career. The desperate fighting in the mud and snow of a poor and thinly 
peopled region thinned the ranks and tried the morale of his army almost to 
the edge of ruin. At Eylau the Russians repulsed him, and only failed to 
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gain the advantage of victory because they retired from the field next morning. 
But the spring brought food and reinforcements to the emperor, and after 
the decisive battle of Friedland (June 14th, 1807) the czar Alexander asked 
for terms of peace. He was granted more favourable conditions than he had 
expected at the Treaty of Tilsit. Napoleon fell heavily upon Prussia, stripped 
her of half her territory, imposed a vast war indemnity, and placed perma- 
nent French garrisons in lier fortresses. But he exacted nothing from Rus- 
sia save an engagement to adhere to the “continental system” and to close 
her ports to English trade. It wius his aim at this time to conciliate the czar 
rather than to crush him; he professed warm friendship for him and encour- 
aged him to set forth on schemes of territorial aggression against Turkey and 
Hweden which would k(‘ep him out of Western politics. 

BONArARTE’s RUPREMACY 

After Tilsit Bonaparte' was supreme' in Europe as he had never been be- 
fore. There was no continental jiower left to balance liis weiglit. Prussia 
had been disnK'mlx'i’i'd, Austria had been humblt'd, and Russia was now his 
obsequious fiK'iid. He had ])ianted out his family in new kingdoms cut out 
of his coiKiuesls. Of his brotliers, losi'ph was now king of Na])les, .h'ronu^ king 
of W('stphaha, hoiiis king of Holland; his sisters had been given apjianagf's 
in Italy, and his brotlu'i-in-law the broad dukc'doni of Berg on the lowei 
Rhine. All tlie ('onliiK'iit, with (he insigmfieant exec'jitioiis of Turkey, Sw(‘- 
(len, and Portugal, Avas jit his (hsp(>sition. Now, then'fori', was (he time for 
prosecuting his great tlesign against England: by tlu' Milan Doen'es of 
Deeemb(‘r, 1807, whieh earru'd out the Ik'ilin Ih'erec's to tlu'ir logieal 
extreme, he di'elart'd th(' \\hol(‘ British Isk's in a “stall' of bloekadi'” so far 
as the Continent was concerned (a ludicrous jH'rversioii of the actual lact) 
To j)rovc‘nt thi' indirect permeation of Brilisli goods into thi' sphere of his 
power on neutral ships, he made two additional rules: (1) that a foreign vc'ssel 
which had touelied at any port in the British dominions should be excluded 
from the harliours of France and her allies, and (2) that goods that could be 
identified as British might be seized and destroyed wherever foumi 

Even before this last fulniination of the enemy, the British cabinet, jiro- 
voked by the Bi'rhn Decrees, had rejdied by publishing two “ Ordi'rs in Council ’’ 
(November, 1807), whieh turned the emperor’s devices against himself. By 
those every port in h ranee and the other states in the Napoleonic sphere' of 
influence was declared to be in a statp of blockade', and neutral vessels wen* 
warned that on trying to enter them they would be regarded as legitimate 
prizes for the British navy, unless they could prove that since leaving home 
they had touched at a British harbour. As Napoleon liad already made such 
a visit prohibitory for any vcssid that wished to trade with his dominions, 
the position of the unfortunate neutral was made impossible. The Hinted 
States of America, tlie one groat oceanic trading power outside the European 
state system, was fiarticularly hard hit, and declaimed with justice against 
both the combatants in the great struggle in the Old World. 

The continental system had many and various results, but they were 
by no means those which Napoleon had hoped and expected. He had 
been influenced by the old political economy of the French “ physiocratic 
school,” who taught that \vealth derived from trade and commerce was es- 
sentially precarious and unreal : hence lie imagined that Great Britain would 
collapse after a short agony of bankruptcy. But though he had inflicted 
grave injury upon her by closing so many of her regular markets, she was 
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much less banned than he supposed. Though the manufacturers that worked 
for the continental trade were hard hit, though there was distress and want 
of work in many a north country industrial centre, yet there w^ere many 
sources of w'ealth that he could not touch. Tlie trade with the colonies, with 
Africa, India and China, and the liCvant was wholly beyond his control. 
Nor could he influence the domestic consum[)tion of the British Isles, which 
w’ere (after all) their owm most important market. It is mon; surprising to 
find that he could not even effectually cut off tin* interc()urs(' of England with 
his ow’ii allies and subjects. “Trade will find out a wav,” and the most promi- 
nent economic result of the continental systi'in was to i>roduce the most 
enormous and elaborate system of smuggling that has (wer b(*eTi seen. In 
spite of hundreds of thousaiuls of coast guards and douanicra strung out 
along the water’s edge from vSt. Petersburg to Trieste, Brit isli goods continued 
to enter th(‘ Continent. The desiri' for them w’as so gn'at, a, ml the profit from 
retailing them so enormous, that the English and continental smuggliTs gladly 
took the risk. From the shonvs of Gieat Britain hersi'lf, from outlying ports 
like Heligoland and Gibraltar and Malta, from hai hours in th(‘ hands of our 
allies lik(' Pal<‘rmo and Cagliari, the contraband goods w(‘r(‘ shot ashore at 
night in sjiite of NajKJleon’s agents and all thi'ir iiHiuisitorial ziail. At last 
smuggling became so highly organisi'd a tradr‘ that lOnglish goods w'ere con- 
veyed by it to every coriuT of Europe, and th(‘ Fr(*nch oifKaals b(‘gan to wink 
at it for their owai jirivatc* jirofit. Biit tli(‘ last ])itch of absurdity was reached 
when N’aiu)l(‘on himsidf in 1H13, hanl [iressed for gr(‘aU*oals to clothe his 
army, contracted wdth smugglers to [irociin^ him many thousand yards of 
Vorksliire frieze, and duly jiaid for them money that w'ent into ICnglish jiockcts. 

This incident w\‘is but a symptom of the general fact that the continental 
systimi hit France* and her allies much mon* hiaivily than lOngland. Of the 
British and colonial goods that were excluded some could not be rejilaci'd at 
all by continental manufacturi's; others coukl only Ix' supplied in insutlicient 
(imintities or of inferior (piality. Hence came a w'ldidy felt di'arth of luxuries 
and even necessarii's which brcjught the miseries of the war and the obstinacy 
of the emjieror home to every individual among his subjects and allies. Iilvery 
household that had to ])ay twx> francs a ]>oiind for inh'rior lieet sugar, 
or to substitute chicory for coffee, cursed tin* coiitiiitmlal system. If this 
rejm'ssod anger was not unknown in France, it was rampant in ({(‘ririany and 
Bussia, wdiere the suffering w’as endurcnl jaindy for the profit of Napoleon 
and for no national end of the suffen'rs. In short, the IVrliii Decrees had 
no small share in pr(‘i)iiring Euroiie for the gn'at rising winch oviTthrew the 
tyrant in th(‘ year 1813. 

The emperor had not long put the continental systian in working order, 
when he started off on a new" enterprise w"hich wvis to be even more directly 
the cause of his fall. Portugal hail been almost the last corner of Europe 
where British trade still founil an entrance. In the autumn of 1807 Bona- 
parte summoned the Portuguese government to close Lisbon and Oporto; 
on their hesitation (for this weak power did not actually refuse) he sent an 
army under Junot across Spain, which hunted the prince regent across the 
sea to Brazil, and seized the whole country. But though Portugal w^as con- 
quered, the emperor continued to force more and more trooiis into the territory 
of his Spanish allies, till more than ome hundred thousand men were cantoned 
between Madrid and Bayonne. This inexplicable massing of troops in a 
friendly country covered a most villainous aesign. Napoleon had resolved 
to lay hands on Spain, to dethrone the reigning imbecile d3masty, and to 
place a relative of his own upon the throne. The w'ortliless Bourbons played 
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into his hands, for a deadly quarrel had broken out between King Charles IV 
and his heir Ferdinand, who resented the predominance in the state of his 
father’s arrogant favourite, Godoy. By a coup d'etat at Aranjuez Ferdinand 
dethroned his father (March, 1808) ; the emperor refused to recognise the 
new king, and summoned him and his father to Bayonne, promising to arbi- 
trate between them. When both hastened to meet him, he suddenly declared 
to them that he had resolved to place a new dynasty on the Sjianish throne, 
and bade them abdicate. Charles resigned readily enougli, out of hatred for 
his son; Ferdinand had to be thn-atenod with death before he would sign 
away his rights. But at last he yielded, and Napoleon then declared his own 
brother, Joseph, king of 8pain. By his treacherous j)reliminary moves Madrid 
and all the border fortresses of the realm w(‘re already in his hands. 

The emperor had looked W’ith contcmjit on the iniseralde Bourbons and 
their ill-governed, pri(‘st-ridden, liankrupt subjeels. He neviT suspected for 
a moment that Spain was to bo his ruin. But to his surprise the whole nation 
flew to arms, and in the first da^’s of the insurrection the raw h'vies of An- 
dalusia surrounded, I )eat, and caplur(‘d a whole French army cor[)s of eighteen 
thousand men at Baykai (July 2()th, ISOS). The Fnaich were thrust back 
to the bJ)io, and at the same moment an English army und(T Sir Artliur 
Welleshy (the brother of the gn^at governor-general of India) landed in 
Portugal, beat at Viniiera (August 2Jst) the army of Junot, and forced the 
French to evacuate the countr}' imd(T the Conviaition of Cmtra. 

This was the vorst disast(T, and the most righti'ously ('ariK'd, that Napolc'on 
liad yet suffered. In high \M’ath he summoned out of Germany his “ grand 
army,” and fell u])on the' Spaniards. Their raw armic's w('re scatlenHl to the 
winds by the overwhelming numb(*r of liis vet(‘rans, and Madiid was soon n'- 
placed in French hands (December 4th). A month lat(T the British army from 
Ikirtugal was driven back to the s(‘a, and forced to embark after a battle at 
Corunna (January IGth, 1S()9). Its commander, v^ir John Moore, lost his life, 
l)ut re})uls(Hl his pursuiTs so as to si'cure a ([uiet embarkation for his troops. 

Napoh'on now sup})osed that the Spanish war was practically ended, 
ami returned to Pans where new di])lomatic devidopimaits demajided his 
pr(‘sence. The Austrian government had been watching th(‘ PeninMilar War 
w’lth k(‘en attention, and when the emjicror had drawm off tw'o hundred and 
fifty thousand men into Sjiain, imagined that the moment had come to attack 
him in the rear and avenge AustiHitz. Napoleon could not withdraw' his 
veterans from Spain, and was forced to meet this new' enemy at the head of 
an army hastily organised from his reserves, his garrisons in G(‘rmany, and 
his subject allu's. Y(‘t after a desjxTate struggle, and an actual defeat at 
Essling, he triumphed at Wagram (July Gth, 1809), ami forced the emperor 
hVancis to cede him at the Peace of Schonbrunn the maritiiiK^ provinces of 
Austria and the hand of his daughter, Marie Louise. The annexation of 
Trit\st(' and Illyria w'as insisted on because it enabled the continents system 
to b(‘ a})]')li('d nion‘ vigorously in the Adriatic. By the Austrian marriage 
Bonaparte hopetl to found a dynastic alliance w’ith his late enemy, and for 
that. H'ason made th(‘ terms of peace far less onerous than those w'hich he 
had imposed on Prussia under similar circumstances at Tilsit. 

WELLINGTON IN 8P.4IN (1809-1812 A.D.) 

From the English point of view the year 1809 is mainly notable, not for 
the campaign of Wagram, but for the final determination taken in this spiring 
to coimnit the British army to a great land war on the Continent. Hitherto 
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the military expeditions of the various cabinet^ had aimed at little more than 
what Sheridan called “a policy of filching sugar-islands,” i.e., at spasmodic 
colonial exi)editions. Their attempts to employ troops on the Contiiitmt had 
been few, irresolute, and ill-conducted. In 1809, after Moore’s retreat to 
Corunna, many persons had expected that wo should retire from the Spanish 
war as a hopeless failure. Fortunately Ijord Casllcreagh persuaded his 
e(Jleagu<'s to s(md back Sir Arthur Wellesley, the victor of Assaye and Vimi- 
(To, to the peninsula, and to reinforce his corps up to a strength of thirty 
thousand men. It was a great mistake that he was not also given control of 
another army eorps of the same strength, which wa.s despatched in an ill- 
managed expedition against Antwerp, to sicken and melt away in the sw'amps 
of the isle of Walcheren. 

But even with the moderate force placed at his dis])()sal Wellesley beat 
the French out of Portugal (May, 1809) and then, pushing for Madrid, defeated 
them again at Talavera (July 28th). If the Siianish troops had given him 
effective helj) he w'ould have retaken the capital, but his victory drew down 
upon him ov('rw helming numbers and he had to nJiie and assuna* a defensive 
position on the Portuguese fronti(T Yet to force him back even thus far the 
French had to evacuate Galicia and other Sjianish districts which they never re- 
gaitieil, so that the balance* of profit on the camiiaign was decidedly on his side. 

It w’as this campaign of 1809 w'hich .showed that Britain had at last found 
a c()ni])<‘tr nt general, and encouraged her ministers to resolve to jicrsist in 
<*ontinental oiieration.s, wdiich might bkssl Napok'on to di'ath by long ex- 
haustion. S])ain and Portugual off(T(‘(l a ])eculiaily favourahh* field for 
British iiiteiierenee. TIk* cynical wickedness of Bonaparte’s methods of 
assailing Spain had rous(‘d a f(‘eling of savage* and fanatical patriotism in 
the country, and for the first time the French had to face a r(‘ally national 
revolt against their ascendency. Though the einpf'ror k(*j)t (w'o hundred 
and fifty thousand men in the ])eiiinsula, and though his armies beat with 
eas(‘ the raw* Spanish levies w’hich w*ere opjiosed to th(‘ni, yet- they n(‘V('r could 
gain a firm hold upon the land No towm w'ould submit to Josejih Bonajiarle 
unless it. w*as ke])t dowm by a garrison; no district w*oukl remain (|uiet unless 
it was jierpetually controlled by flying columns. 10verywh(‘re tlu* bands of 
guerillas sw'arnie<l in the hills, and (I(‘scend(‘d to annihilate small detachments 
and to capture convoys. It took an e.scort of five hundred men to carry a mes- 
sage from one French general to another, even wJu'n they w(*re but one hundred 
miles a])art. Hence, although the emperor had a (piarti'r of a million of men 
upon the spot, they w'ere mainly fritter(‘d aw*ay on fiolici' and garrison duty, 
and could never manage to occujiy the wdioh* jieninsula. A removal of troops 
to an exiicdition in one corner ahvays meant that the* ri'gion from which they 
were withdrawn blazed uj) in a new* insurrectifai The w'ar was horribly 
bloody and cruel on both sides; the French shot all guerillas as bandits; in 
H'taliation these desperate outlaw*s murdered w*ithout jiity every straggler 
or outpost sentinel wdiom they could surprise. Whole districts w^erc depopu- 
lated, whole regiments used up in this inglorious w*arfar(‘ of ambush and 
assassination. Meanwhile the British kept the main armi(‘s of the; French 
distracted by sallies from Portugal, by throw’ing a garrison into Cadiz (1810), 
and afterwards by landing t roops on the east coast of S] laiii ( 1 812-1 814). W el- 
lesley (now^ created Viscount Wellington for his victory of Talavera) was 
by turns the most cautious and the most enterprising of generals. AVhen out- 
numbered he retired into the inaccessible Portuguese mountains; w'hile the 
moment that the famished enemy desisted from jDursuing him he returned 
to molest the borders of Spain. 
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A year had passed since the Peace of Schonbninn when Napoleon, begin- 
ning to realise the difficulties of the Spanish War, resolved to make an end of 
it. It was also growing too tedious and costly for his taste, and showed no 
signs of coming to a close. Accordingly he sent against Wellington the lat- 
est of his lieutenants, Marshal Mass6na, with two fresh army corps drawn 
from Germany. Adding these to the troops already on the Portuguese fron- 
tier, Mass^na should have had one hundred thousand men to crusn Welling- 
ton’s thirty thousand and the levies of Portugal. But the need of protecting 
his rear and communication from the Spanish insurgents prevented him from 
using his whole force. Nev(‘rtheless he came on in such overwhelming strength 
that Wellington was obligc'd to retire before him to his final stronghold, the 
c('l(‘l)rate(l lines of Torres Vcdras. Here the British commander, unsuspected 
by his en(‘my, had drawn a trijde line of intrenchments and forts across th(‘ 
Lisbon j)eninsula, and stood at bay in an imj)regnable position with the sea 
on ('itluT hand. Mass(^’‘na could get no further forward, and mcanwdnlo the 
insurg(‘nts liad closed in behind him, and cut his communication wdth Spain. 
Ft)r nearly five months (October, ISlO-Fcbruary, 181 J) he remained eii- 
caini)ed in front of the lines, -while his army melted away from famine and 
disease. Wellington had devastated the country sid(' and compelled the 
Portuguese jx'asantry to take reduge in his lines, so that French were left 
in an artificial desert.* h^ven by the fertile banks of the knver Tagus they 
tlii'd of sheer starvation. At last, after seeing more than a third ot his army 
p(‘rish, Mass^'nia was forc(‘d to cut his \vay back to Spain and to announccj to 
Ids angry master that he had failed. Wcjllington, like Fabius of old, had dis- 
comfited his foe by ndusing to fight rtish battles in the open and r(‘lying on 
cold and hunger as his best auxiliaries. 

It w’as a gr(‘at day for Britain and for Eurofie wdien the ruiiKjd army of 
Massi^aia n'coih'd from the gat(*s of l^isbon. The prestige of the (miperoi 
W’as far more damaged by this check than by the disaster of Bayhai or any 
other previous failure, lor the beatiai commander was the greatest of the 
marshals, and lu* had been intrusted w'itli a larger force than Bonaparte had 
ever bedore jdacc'd under one of his lieutenants. The only way to have re- 
Iiaired the blow' to French moral ascendency in Eurojio would have been for 
the (‘irijieror himself to have taken the fii'ld against Wellington in the surnnn'r 
of 1811, w'ith another enormous army of reinforcements at his back. Bona- 
parte thought for a moment of doing .so, but finally came to the conclusion 
that he could not afford to risk himself in the far soutlnvest, leaving bi'hiiid 
him the universal hatred of the jiowers of central Europe. 

The fact w'as that by now the contiinaital system was working out its 
logical r(‘sult — not the one that Napoleon had expected. The general ruin 
that it brought about all over Eurofx* had made wdiole nations his enemies, 
and they would not much longer keep (juiet. To the outward eye the French 
em]/ir(‘ i()ok{'dnior(;s])lendid than ever; the emperor’s last reckless annexation 
had extended its bonliTs to L\tb(‘ck on thi‘ one hand and to Rome on the other; 
his army, in spite of the ever-running “S})anish ulcer,” was more numerous, 
if not mor(‘ efficient, than ever Ixdore. His dynasty seemed assured by the 
birth of a long-deni(‘d son and h(dr. Yet his power was verging to decay, 
because he had armed against himself a force even stronger than his own — 
the general detestation alike of the goverrftnents and of the nations of Europe. 

By 1811 the most powerful of his allies was already showing signs of re- 
calcitrance. The continental system w^as more noxious to Russia than even 
to the rejst of its victims, for England had always been her best customer. 
After four years of ruinous compliance with Napoleon’s behests, the czar 
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Alexander began to kick against the pricks. It was probably the signs of 
discontent in this quarter which deterred the emperor from setting forth to 
take up Mass6na’s unfinished ^k of “driving the Britannic l(‘opard into 
the sea.” As the year wore on it became more and more clear that he would 
not go to Spain. No new reinforcements were sent thither, and the last 
attempts of the French marshals to take the offensive against Wellington 
were beaten off at Fiicntes d’Onoro (May 5th) and Albuera (May 16th). In 
tlje next spring it was Wellington who to his adversaries’ great surprise 
suddenly assumed the role of invader. 

Meanwhile the outlook seemed gloomy enough to the British nation. 
There were few who could read the signs of the times and foreset' the turn 
of the title. Many critics railed against the tory govt'rnment, predicted the 
final t'xpulsion of Wellington from the i)eninsulii, and })ron(mnced Napoleon 
invincible. The load of debt seemed heavier than ('vei ; the continental 
system brought distress, though not ruin, on the manufMcluring districts. 
Ikid harvests and low wages oppressed the poor. It was fortunate that the 
eahinets of Perceval and Lord Liverpool wi're obstinate and unyielding. 
Though the greater ])art of the statesnu'n of Great Biitain were not men (ff 
genius, they had firmly grasped the main fact that the struggle was to the 
death — that there could be no compioinise witli tlu' enc'uiy — and that all 
comes to those who wait their opj^ort unity. It was now at. hand. 

J\v the ('ud of ISll the emperor had discovvavd that if he was d(‘toimined 
to (‘iiforee the continental system in the drastic fashion which he lov(*d, lie 
Avould Imvo once more to fight the czar. It was his dt'sire to ruin Britain, 
tlu'refore, which drove him to Moscow. So obstinate was his will, so unbend- 
ing his prid(', that he did not lu'sitate to take in hand a new and vast eastern 
war, wdiile Spain was still unsubdu(‘d. The ('nterjirise was too great, ev(‘n for 
his strength. He gathered the largest army that he had ev'er yot assembled, 
SIX hundred thousand men in all, for the invasion of Russia. But the troops 
w('r(‘ of very unequal value'; nearly half were unwalling foreign auxiliaries 
w'ho loathed the task; and ev^en the French regiments were no longe'r their 
ancient se'lves: the pick of the old army of Austc'rlitz and Je'iia was still detained 
in Spain. 

To meet this vast invading horde the Russians adopted the same tactics 
which W('llington had used against Massena in ISlO-ISll. Instead of fighting 
on the frontier tlu'y retired eastward into tli(' heail of tlu-ir stc'ppes and 
forests, leaving the French to starve in a land evi'ii jioorcT and more thinly 
peojilecl than Spain itself. The einjieror’s troojis were fast melting away 
bc'fore a combat of imjiortance had bec'ii fought. When lu' ri'achi'd liorodino, 
in front of Moscow, where the enemy at last offered battle' in an intrenched 
position, Najjoieon had not more than one hundred thousand men with him. 
Th(‘ rest were left behiiKl guarding his interminable line of communication, 
or had died, deserted, or dispersed to plunder. With a last ('ffort. and the loss 
of twenty thousand lives the “grand army" dislodged the Russians from 
their redoubts (September 7th, 1.ST2), and a few days lati'r entered Moscow. 
But hen;, too, Wellington’s example had been followed: the city w\as empty, 
for the whole civil population had been directed to retire to the east. While 
Napoleon waited in vain for the czar to ask for [leace, a conflagration broke 
out, and the whole vast city was desitroyed. TIk; fire probably had its origin 
in the carelessness of the French rather than in any incendiary plan of the 
Russians, but its results served the czar wtII. Napoleon, di'prived of his 
expected winter quarters, tardily resolved on retreat. But he w^aited too long, 
and ere he had gone far on his march was surprised by the bitter winter of 
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the steppes. His army, already half starved and more than half demoralised 
by the obvious failure of the expedition, crumbled away at the touch of the 
November frost. It dissolved into a mass of marauding stragglers and per- 
ished in tlie snow or fell helpless into the hands of the pursuing Russians. At 
last Napoleon abandoned his anny and fled to Paris to raise new forces. Of 
the tleserted horde only thirty thousand frost-bitten wretches reached the 
NieiiK'n and took refuge in Germany. 

Meanwhile the war in S])ain had been almost as disastrous to the French 
arms as that in Russia. Noting that the* armies in front of him were no longer 
as numerous as before, Wellington suddenly assuiiK'd the offensive at the 
midwinter of LSll-lSVi, when such a move on the part ol such a cautious 
geiK'ral w'as h'ast expected by the enemy. In January, LSI 2, ho stormed 
(’ludad-Rodrigo, the northern frontiiT fortress of Spain: in April he captured 
Badajoz, her soutlieni bulwark; in July he won the batik' of Salamanca, and 
tluai entereil Madrid. If his army had been a little larger lu' might hav(‘ 
('X})('lled the J'^iaich from the whole of Spain, but wlu'ii they (‘vacuatod 
Andalusia and all the rest of the south, and united all tlu'ir surviving forces 
in a, single mass, he was too weak to offer batik'. H(‘ retiri'd, for tlu' last time, 
bi'fore their advance and took u}) his old position on the Portuguese frontier 
lint ho had liberated more than half the peninsula by forcing the French to 
concentrate' o])})nsite him. Si'ville, Cordova, Granaila, the xA.sturias, Estre- 
inadura, and l^a Mancha never saw the eagles again. 

Madrid was now the southernmost outpost of King Joseph instead of 
the centre of his n'alrn. Worse things wt'ro yet to come for the usurper: in 
January, ISFl, Napoleon, desperately anxious to get together every man 
that could !)(' fouiul in order to chock the oncoming Russians, sent to Spain 
for all and more than all of his vc'terans who could be sjiarc'd. He w'idulrt'w 
('ighty thousand men, leaving the army of occupation not much stronger 
than the united force of AVelliiigton and the Spaniards. lOven he himself 
must have guessed at th(' ])robable consequences in the ensuing campaign 
The guerillas weri' more active than ever; the English had only been checked 
by the massing of every available man. What must occur when a third of 
the French army w'as suddenly wdthdrawm to Germany? 

OUTUREAK OF WAR WUTII THE FNITED STATES (IHI'-i AD) 

It W’as fortunate for Great Britain that it w^as in 1812, when the tide had 
definit(‘ly turned, ami not at any earlier epoch of tlu' w’ar, that she became 
('Tigagc'd in lu'r unha])]jy and unnecessary struggle wath the United States of 
Anu'rica. This W’as one of the indirect re.sults of the continental system, and 
so far a triumph for lionaparte’s policy; but it came too late to profit him. 
Seeing thi'ir transatlantic commerce strangled by the joint results of the Milan 
Di'crees on one hand, and tlu' British Orders in Council on the ether, the 
Americans were* naturally indignant at the two reckless adversaries wdio w('re 
ruining not only each other, but also the neutrals w’ho wished to lak( no part 
in th(‘ w'ar. This res('ntnient after a time resulted in their placing an embargo 
on trade with either ])ower. But matters did not end here. Napoleon was 
practically unassailable by the United States; Great Britain, on the other 
hand, wais very vulri('rable. The vast but thinly peopled colony of Canada 
was close at hand, a tempting prey, for in the stress of the European w'ar it 
had been left almost ungarrisoned. An excellent justification for the declara- 
tion of hostilities was found in the Orders in Council of 1807, in the rouf^h 
exercise of the hated “right of search” w^hich Britain claimed on the high 
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seas, and in the frequent seizure from American vessels of British deserters, 
whose change of nationality the British government refused to recognise. 
But there would have been no war if the president and his advisers had not 
been under the impression that Canada might be had for the taking. As far 
jis provocation went, there was quite as good cause for fighting Napoleon. 

The delivery of this unexpected attack, “tlie stab in the back,” as a Brit- 
ish statesman called it, was followed by none of the results which the two 
combatants expected. These invasions of Caniula were b(‘aten off with loss 
by the small garrison and the local militia, who I'ven captured w’holo two 
small American expeditions; clearly, the colony w.as not to prove the helpless 
victim that had been supposed. On the otla'i hand, upon the sea, where no 
danger had been expected, the British met with uiqileasant sur})riscK. On 
three occasions in the first year of the war the W'(‘ll-maiined and efficient 
American frigate's captured in single combat British vessels of V('ry slightly 
inferior force— a thing w'hich the successors of Nelson held incredible. More- 
over, American jirivateering proved much nion^ costly to tla* iiUTcantile 
marine than that of the French or Dutch had ('ver been. The war thus proved 
disappointing to each of the combatants, but was destined to endun' till the 
greater stiuggle in Europe had come to an end. 

THE FAT.L OF NAPOLEON 

The year 1S18 had proved the rottenness of Napoleon’s empire w'hen 
jissailed, for the first time, by all his enemies combined. Il(‘ had raised by 
superhuman exertion an army as large as that w^hich he had lost m Russia, 
but the raw and ill-eornpaeted masses could not fight or manoeuvre as their 
predecessors had done. He held the Russians and Prussians at bay for a 
space, but wIk'u Austria also struck in against him the odds were too great. 
At the thr('e-(lay.s’ battle of Leipsic (October lOth-lSth, 1813) he lost not 
only the victory but the greater part of his army. Ih' retired behind tlie 
Rhine to nilly the WTecks,but wdtli wise promptness his enemies hurried hard 
upon the track and were assailing him in France ere the ik'W' year was many 
days old. 

Nor w’as it only on the side of the Rhine that Bonajiarte saw his frontiers 
overstei)ped. Wellington’s Spanish camjiaign of 1SJ3 had exceeded in the 
brilliance of its results that of th(' pr(*ce<ling year. Ih' was now at last on 
('ilual terms as regards numbers with his adversaries; but tlu'y w('re scattered 
over the jirovinces which they still retained, vainly striving to hold dowm the 
guerillas. Secretly assembling his army when tlie spring had arrived, he 
rushed into the midst of the French cantonments, caught them before they 
could concentrate, and comjiletely beat their main army at A’ittoria (June 21st, 
1813). Never was there a more decisive victory; every gun and every w'agon 
iH'loiiging to the French army was cajitured, and the di'feah'd host fled in 
utter rout into France. By this single blow tlu' whole of northern S])ain was 
liberated, save the two frontier fortresses of Paiiqx'luna and St. Sebastian. 
During the autumn Wellington captured both, after foiling in the so-called 
“battles of the Pyrenees” the effort made by Marshal Soultwdth the rallied 
French “Army of Spain” to relieve them. He then crossed the Bidassoa and 
entered France at the head of one»hundrefl thousand men. Such w'as the 
ultimate result of Bonaparte’s reckless and immoral Spanish policy. It had cost 
him in the five years 1808-1813 some three hundred thousand good soldiers, 
mid had finally brought an Anglo-Spanish army upon his back, at the moment 
when he was facing eastw'ard in the desperate endeavour to beat off the in- 
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vading hordes of the Austrians, Russians, and Prussians. He himself con- 
fessed, (luring his final year of disasters, that it was the “Spanish ulcer” that 
had ruined him. But this was only part of the truth : it was far more truly 
his insane devotion to the continental system that had proved fatal. If 
he had not maddened all Europe by that ingenious but intolerable scheme, 
he might have endured much longer the drain caused by the Peninsular War. 

But his forces were now used up. Though he made a skilful and desperate 
defence in Chainj)agne he could not r(‘sist fourfold numbers. The allies 
edged him back, b(‘at his marshals, and finally slipped past him and captured 
Paris. At the same moment the English had enteied Bordeaux, and occupietl 
the southwosteni (lei)artments of France. The game was up, and on April 
7th, 1814, the emperor was forced by his o^^ii generals to abdicate. The 
victorious allies ])laced on the throne of France the eld(‘rly l^oiiis XVHI, the 
heir of the half-lorgotten house of Bourbon, and sent their vanquislied foe to 
J^]lba, to reign over a barren rock and ten thousand Tuscan peasants. 

THE PEACE OF GHENT (1S14AT)) 

It S(‘emed that at last the storm that had been let loose by the outbreak 
of the French Bevolutinn had run its course. For the first time since* the 
rupture* of the* Tre'aly of Amu'ns the cannon was sile'iit in Ihirojie. Britain alone* 
was at first unable* to disarm, for her war w'ith tlm Uniteel State's w’as still in 
progress. But. with the removal of Napoleon anel tlie continental system 
that wmr, too, lost its rni.swi d'etre. The orders in council, the impressment 
of seame'ii, the* rigid e*\ercise of the right of search elisappcarcd with tlio 
fall of the Corsican. There w’as now' little left to fight al.Mmt; the Americans 
were as sick of the* w'ar as were the British. All their ports W'ere blockaek'd, 
their conim(*rce was at. an e*nd ; of tlu'ir victorious frigates some had been 
destroyed by superior feu'ces, the rest w'ere shut uj) in harbours. The invasion 
of Canada had brought nothing but disaster. On the other hand, the cabin^'t 
of Lord Liv(*rpool had no w'ish to go on w'ith the struggle: the last episode f)f 
the waar had show’ed that even wdien reinforcements of W(*llington’s veterans 
became available for use in America, there was no certainty of success. It 
w’as true that one oxjiedition had burned the public buildings of Washington, 
in revenge for a similar act of vandalism on the part of the United Slates 
troo])s at York, tlu* cajiital of Ujiper Canada. But the* same troojis had failed 
belore Baltimore, and a larger exjiedition w\as beah'u olT with tlreadful loss 
from an attack on New Orleans. Jk'fore 1814 was out Britain and the United 
Stai(*s had .sign(*(l the Peacr* of Ghent, a tieaty whose main peculiarity w'as 
that it made no mention of any of the disimted points w'hich had been used 
as the American casus hclH in 1812 (December 24th, 1814). Thus an unsatis- 
factory pi'ace ended an unsatisfactory war. 

THE END OF NAPOLEON 

With the latification of the Treaty of Ghent it might have been thought 
that th(* w4i()le world had setth*d dowm to rest — the uneasy rest of exhaus- 
tion it might be — but yet one hk('ly to last for a whole generation. Disarma- 
ment W'as already in progress, and the C^ingress of Vienna was hard at work 
endeavouring to j)atch up new' boundaries for Europe and to reconcile the 
various incompatible claims of the victorious allies. In the midst of the 
WTangling of the diplomats there came terrifying news which caused them to 
lay aside their grievances and patch up their old league. Napoleon had 
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escaped from Elba (March, 1815), had landed in France, and had rallied to 
bis side the whole of his veterans, who were enduring with angry contempt 
the unsympathetic rule of the restored Bourbons. The French nation was 
astonished rather than rejoiced at the emperor's reappearance; but the 
army welcomed him back with enthusiasm. On finding that no one w’ould 
fire a shot in his behalf, Louis XVIII had once more to seek refuge in exile. 

Bonaparte was borne up for a time by the vain hope that he could secure 
his permanent restoration by making lavish jirofessions of peace, and intrigu- 
ing to separate the allied powers from one another by iqipeals to their indi- 
vidual interests. But his adventure was hojieless from the first; his old 
enemies knew him too well; all eagerly jiut aside their ([uarrels for a general 
crusade against the spectre who had arisen from his grave to disturb the 
[leaee of I'^urope. Bonaparte found that he had to fight for his (‘xistence 
with a very remot(‘ chance of survival; for ev'cn three' victories such as Aus- 
terlitz would not now have saved him. But he dashed into tlie field, anxious 
to take his enemi('s in detail before they had bc'gun to concc'iitrate. There 
is no need to tell at length how his scheme failed; he marclu'd into Belgium 
with headlong speed, with the di'sign of si'paratmg Wellington’s English and 
Blucher's Prussians, th(' only two armies that W'cre already mobilised On 
■lune 10th lie gave the Prussians a heavy blow* at Jngny, but failed to destroy 
or dem<tralis(* them. Tw'o days later, while his cavalry wi'rt* foaming aw'ay 
tlu'ir stK'Tigth against the indomitablo squares of Wi'lhnglon’s English on 
the hillside of Mont St. Jean, the Prussians appearerl upon his flank and 
leal Blueher, far from being disposed of at Ligny, w'as u'ady for a second 
fight. The Fiench army had already exhausted itself in the effort to break 
Wellington’s lino; it w’as hojiclessly outnumbered w’hen the Prussians apjioared, 
and the emperor himself could not w'ard off the inevitalJe When the last 
charge of his giuirds was beaten off by the British tluj cry of Snuve qui pent! 
ran round the ranks of the despairing host, and the w'hok' multitude fil'd 
lieadlong for ]<>arice, huri-ying aw’ay their desjiairing masti'r in their midst. 
Napoleon’s restoration had been purely the work of the army, wlii'ii there- 
foi(‘ till' army had been cruslied he had no hope left. All that he could do 
was to abdicate for a second time and to surrender himself to tli(' eon([U('rorH. 
This timi' they w’ould not grant him a second Elba, but sent him away under 
surveillance to eat out his heart in ea])tivity upon the lonely and wind swept 
island of St. Helena in the South Atlaiilie Oei'an. 

THE STATE OF EXtiLAM) 

The “Napoleonic idea” w\as disposed of for nearly fifty years, and many 
1‘Airopeaii statesmen vainly dreamed that tlu'v were permanently quit both 
of it and of the kindred terror, the rod speetn* of the Revolution. Those who 
lived long enough saw their (‘rror; hut for many yi'ars after Waterloo the 
times w'l're comparatively quiet, and then' w’as a long pause in the. political 
development of modern Europe. Britain therefore had anqile time to take 
‘Stock of the results of the twx'nty-three evi'iitful yc'ars winch had passed 
since the French republic declared w^ar on her in Fc'bruary, 1793. Never 
before had the wJiole morale of the nation bec'ii so profoundly modified in 
such a short space of time. Both morally and materially the difference be- 
tween the Britain of 1793 and the Britain of 1815 was enormous. Nine' years 
spent in waging a war of opinions and ideas, and twelve years more spent 
in fighting for existence and empire, had made her wary, resolute, and far- 
sighted as she had never been before. Nothing is more striking than the fact 
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that in the latter years of the great struggle she maintained a wise and coura- 
geous and consistent policy without having any statesman of first-rate emi- 
nence to guide her. It was the nation that fought down Bonaparte; the 
successive cabinets whicli administered affairs were merely carrying out the 
nation's behest. Faction had died down in a way that would have seemed 
incredible to an eighteenth-century politician. A bitter enemy of Fjnglaiid 
observ(‘d in 1813 that there was no profit to be made by her enemies out of 
her .systi'in of jiarty government; the opjiosition instead of intriguing to upset 
ministries confined itself to liarmles.s criticisms of means rather than of 
ends. There was barely a handful of extreme “wings/' who really tried to 
do mischief by jiretendmg to ]XTsist in the view that Bonajiarte was a beneh- 
cent being goaded into war by the lories, and prophe.sying his ultimate tri- 
umiili. These madmen were utterly without influence in their own jjarty. Ii 
was generally felt that the hears of Pitt must bo allowed to finish the* war in 
Pitt’s fashion Wlien the struggle was over, it would be time enough to tak(> 
in hand the ndorms that had long been overdue. The moment that the nation’s 
mandate had been executed, and Bonajiarte had been consigned to St. Tleh'na, 
party politics came to hf(‘ again: and in the course^ of the next generation 
the necessary changes in the constitution wen* made. If thesi* changi's 
W’erc resisteil by the tories, it was IxTause tlx'ir ehh'i* men, whose views laid 
been stereotyped by the conti'inplation of the French Revolution, instinc- 
tively confused reform with Jacoluni.sm, and change with chaos It is liiiul 
to blame them when W(‘ consider what they had seen and lived through 
At the worst the tory and whig parties of the days after the war w’en‘ in- 
finitely more lionest, patriotic, and respectable than their predecessors oi 
the old (lavs befon* 1793 


The improveiiKmt in jxilitics w’as only a symptom of the gimenil moral 
improvement of tli(‘ nation fl'he war had sob(U(‘d Bntain; the eighlc'enlii 
century had been slack in its ideals of public and })ri\ate virtue, ()\^‘r-tolei- 
ant of cynicism and corrujition, of .shamelisss evil living and of negh'ct of 
obligations. If the w’ar tauglit the nation that civic virtue and conscientious 
wdll to work must be (k'lnanded from its leaders, it also refjiiired a IxdU'r 
general level of life and duty from every man. Even tlie most frivolous 
had been .sh(x-ked In' the frightful ma.s.sacres and the r(‘ekl(‘.ss crueltie.s of the 
French Revolution Ev(‘n the k'ast .seiLsitive had felt the awful sto'ss when 
in 1797-179S, and again in 1803-1804 a great national cata.^trojihe had sei'iued 
imminent. Such cri.ses liad bred a ceitain .sobrady and earnestness, a S])iir- 
tan pow’er of endurance which the eighteenth century had never know'll. 

This w’as strengthened by a strong religious levival. PR’en before the 
revolutionary war broke out, the movement started l)y We.sley had begun 
to revive jicnsonal religion, which had seemed to slumber so deeply during 
the times of the earlier Georges. But there can be no doubt that the tendeii(\v 
w'a.s develo])ed by the character of the French war. Many men w'ere startled 
into a more serious view' of life by the blasphemou.s antics of the Parisian 
freethinkers. The enthromsation of the “Goddess of Reason”^ on the altar 
of Notre Dame and the accompanying Saturnalia did more for the cause 
of religion than a thousand sermons. For the first time since the old par- 


liamcntaiy wars men armed with a crusading spirit against a spiritual enemy: 
and the cry “ i^'or God and the king/ had a real meaning when the foe w'as 
the atheist republic of PTance. The student of such themes wdll find a strong 
strain of evangelical piety and enthusiasm running through many of the 
private diaries of the men of the great war — those of the admirals Lord 
Keith and Lord Collingw'ood may serve as good instances. Though much 
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eighteenth-century frivolity and indifferentism survived into the opening 
years of the nineteenth century, the general tendency was in the other direc- 
tion. The detestation in which the prince regent (George IV), a most typi- 
cal eighteenth-century character, w^as held by the majority of his subjects, 
came almost entirely from the revival of personal religion and the sense of 
social duty and decency among th(‘m. 

Morally the lesults of the war w'ere all on the side of improvement The 
nation was far more sober, earnest, and eflicient foi tii(‘ long time of storm 
and stress that it had endured. Materially the chaiigi's wjtc not all for the 
better. It is true that the strength and wealth of Gn-at Britain had steadily 
iiicri'iisi'd in spite of all hindrances. Its population had gone up fiom luurteen 
inillion to nineteen million souls, in spite of the terrible blood-tax levied 
throughout the period. Its ordinary revenue had gon(‘ iij) in an e\en more 
astonisliing fashion: putting aside special w'ar taxation and loaii^, the taxes 
which had produced X‘19,(XK),000 in 1792 brought in £ tr),()()0,()()() in ISlo. Ex- 
pi.rts had risen in the same period from €27,000,000 to 1:58, 000, ()()(). Even 
the crusliing load of £900,0t)0,0(K) of <i(‘bt jiroved praleetlv Ix'arahli' wdien 
the w'ar ceased This marvellous pi-osiwaaty came irom the fact tliat the 
war, langiiig round (‘very corner of the Continent, had luiiiiMl Britain's manu- 
iactuniig rivals. It was to be fifty years beloie tiny picM'd u]) the lost 
ground. In a similar way wo had absoiBed tb(‘ w'liole carrying trade' of the 
w’oild. \V(' liad df'stroyed the meicbaiit navu's of Eiaiiei', Sjiain, and llol- 
1‘)im1, w’liile lionajiarte by his misguuUxl contiiuaital system had aided 
U' to gariK'r in the greater part of the commerce of the neutial states. B\ 
hslo Gieat Britain liad acliieved not only naval dommation but eommercial 
monopoly. Her mastery of tlie si'as was very diffenait from tin* ineie primacy 
that sli(‘ iiad owned among maiitinK* powers m 1792. 

Tt'rritorially her ('inpin' liad also dc'velopi'd in tlu' most marked fashion. 
This was not by conqiu'st from Najioloon and his allies- nothing could hiue 
h(‘('ii more modest than tlu' cessions exact(Ml by GkxiI Ikilain as her share 
ill tlu' spoil distributed by the Congress of A Kama. TIk'H' was no nion* th-ni 
Malta and the Ionian Isk's and Ih'ligcjland in JOurope St. Lucia, Tobago, 
and Trinidad in the West liidk's; the colony of Denierara in South AiiuTica, 
th(' i^les of Ceylon and Mauritius in the Indian Ocean, and IIk' tlii'ii insignifi- 
cant s(*ttk'ment of the Cape of Good Hope Thrice as much was n'ston'd to 
its old ow'ners by tlu' Peac(i of 1815. On tlu' map tlu' n‘d jiatchi's gained in 
tlu' war look small. Ear mon' imjiortant w’ero devi'lopiiK'iits mad(‘ in other 
ways; it is to the time of the gn*at Erench war that belongs the final establish- 
nieiit of British supremacy in India, by Wellesley’s con([U(‘st of the Mahar- 
attas (lS()o-lS()4). Ec^uallj to this period Ix'longs the ostahlishmcnt of 
British claims over Australia. The first settlemt'iit at Sydney had lu'cn 
made in 1788, just before the Erench Bovolution began, by 1815 the 
colony w-as alread}^ growing, and the whole continent had Ixx'n formally 
annexed, in consequence of Napoleon’s tlireats to claim a part of it during 
the Peace of Amiens. In a similar w^ay the exploration of the vast hinterland 
of Canada had been begun, and a permanent settlement planted on the Pacific 
coast in Vancouver Island, to wdiich the limit of British colonisation w-as to 
be extended across the American continent. These advances w'ere far more 
important than the conquest of any amotint of sugar islands or naval outposts 
from France and her allies. 

There was no compensating disadvantage in this commercial development 
and colonial expansion. But it w^as quite otherwise wdth thie tliird great 
economic feature of the period 1793-1815. This was the so-called “economic 
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revolution,” the transformation of British domestic industry to its modern 
shape. Down to the second half of the eighteenth century the manufactures 
of England, tliough already important, were more handicrafts unaided by 
machinery, and scattered over the whole face of the land. A series of mechan- 
ical discoveries changed all this. The first of them ivas that iron could be 
smelled with coal, a thing unknown before, which made the district of norlli- 
em England, where coal and iron lie side by side, a great industrial cenlro 
instead of a range of barren moors. A few years later came the discoveri(‘s 
of Watt and Arkwright, the former of whom aj)j)lied steam to the working 
of machinery, while the latter perfected the (k'tails aiul detiiiiiely substituted 
mechanism for the slowly moving human hand in the spinning and weaving 
industry. These all-imjiortant inventions w(‘re well established in Englarul, 
though still almost unknown abroad, when the revolutionary war broki* out. 
Tlieir development coincided with the years of its progress: all our rnals, 
being handieapjied not only by antiquated methods but by the stress of the 
French invasions, were hopelessly distanced. Moreovi'r, the sweeping from 
the s('as of all mercantile navies save our own gav(' us control of all the marki'ts 
outsiile Euro})e. In a single g('neration British, industry su])])lanted llnil 
of otluT nations in the outer world. The demand for our cheap machine- 
made* manufactures was so great that factoruss sprang uj) on e\ery Yorkslure 
and Lancashire moor, and the ])Opulation of tlie north (juadrupk'd it-.e'lf in 
thirty years. But the national prosperity was bought at the cost of nuieh 
iridivithial misery. The classes which had lived by handicrafts w(Te ruiiu'd; 
th(‘ new factory hands were ill-paid, huddled together in badly built un.samtary 
towns of mushroom growth, and often driven to the* verge* of starvation by 
tlie rep('a1e*d famine's which wen' onei of tlie* most unliappy fe'atur(*s of thr* 
jicriod of the great Vv'ar. Traeles unions were in theise* elays jirohibited by kr.. . 
and the elisceinte'iit of the industrial [le^pulation e*ould only v(*nt itse*lf in riots 
which sonietime*s almost s\\elle*d to the .size eif insurre'ctions. 

This misery was imrtly artificial, be'ing assi.ste'd by the* j)rote*e*tiv(* liiiiff 
on corn which was one eif the favourite eU'vicf's oi the tory jiartv. Willi tin* 
obje'ct of ke*epiiig British fanning pro.s})ere»UR they ]iractical)y excluderl foi- 
eign ceirn by he*avy dutie's. But in a time when the greiwth of peijiulatioii 
was outrunning tlie possibilities of home agriculture, ]-)rote*ctie)n for the* farmer 
sjjelt starvatiem for the faeleiry'band. Bepeatedly betwe*e*n ISOO and ISl 1 tlic* 
price of wheat reise; to over eaie huiidrcel shillings a quaiter — thrice* its ave’rage 
prie’o in these days — and whole towns were elriven to the oelge of starvation. 
Morenivcr, the wen-st of protc'ction was that while it preifited the landlord and 
the* farmer, it elid neit benefit the agricultural labourer, whu.se wages weiy koj)! 
elowii by llic absurd way in which the '‘Poor Law” w'as administered in the 
reign of George III. The system had be'cn elaborated freim a mistaken bc*- 
nevolencc, not fioni any wish to jiauperise the labourer, but its effects were 
to deslreiy his indej)e*neleii(*e* and lower his earning.s. 

Tlie'se uiihajijiy econeimic elevelopmemts would have ensued eve*n if no 
French war hael bee*n in progress. But it was unfortunate that th(*y cainc 
on the scene when the att<*ntion of enir statesmen was wholly taken up with 
the continental struggles. Without that distraction it woulel have been easier 
to recognise the social evils and to take in hand measures for their palliation. 
But with Napoleon on our threshold there wTre few who listened to tlie 
clamours within the national edifice. Wien riots broke out, when Luddites 
smashed machinery, or farm labourers burned ricks, the governing classes 

P The Luddites, says Aubrey,® were “named after a poor idiot who broke some stocking- 
frames in a frenzy. ”] 
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thought that they were facing Jacobin revolts, instead of the mere explosion 
of blind multitudes on the edge of starvation. Hence came much oppressive 
legislation and unsympathetic governance, which aggravated the evils that 
they coultl not remove. 

The victorious end of the French war solved the problems of empire. It 
left behind wholly unsolved the domestic problems of Great Britain. The 
working out of the necessary political, social, and economic reforms was to 
be the Insk of the sons of the men who had beaten off llu' fon'ign enemy and 
won the empire of the seas and the pre-eminence in the industrial world. 






CHAPTER II 

REACTION AND REFORM 

[ibir»-i8;30 A 1) 1 

('(INDITION ()!• THE COl NTUY 

1“^IE inipmAl ])nrliniii(‘iit tisscniblcd on tho 1st of Folmmry, ISIG At 
this ol the* session the ministry met tlu' r(‘i)r(‘Sf‘nUitiv(\s of tli(‘ ]) 0 oph' 

with all the jirKh' and coiiridonci* of a success beyond hope. The march to 
Paris, twice over, says Hroup;ham/' was sutliciently marvel! ms; “but ii 
ap])eared, if ])ossjble, still more incrediide that w'e should witness Lord Ca^- 
thn-eash enti'i’inj' tlie houst* of ('oinmons, and resuming, amidst universal 
shouts of ap])lause, the seat which he had quitted for a season to attend as a 
child actor m the arrangement of continental territory.” Whv incredible'' 
Lord Casllereagh in the housi' of commons was the impersonation of a great 
national triumph The jiarliameiilary majority cheered the ininisliT for 
foreign affairs as he would hiwv been cheered by any other assembly, when 
he came home flashed with succi'.ss For a little wdiile the nation might bear 
even the ])r(‘sumption of those wdio claimiid all the merit of the triumph. On 
the first night of the .session it w'as clearly seen that there was to be a limit 
to wdiat jiailiament would bear. The cliancellor of the excheqi'er declared 
his intention to continue the property or income tax on the modified .scale 
of o per ci'iit This avowal w'as the signal for one of the chief battle-cries 
which w’('r(‘ to lead on the scanty forces of opposition 

In a debate in the committee of supply, Lord Castlereagh used a memor- 
able ex])ression which roused a s}jirit in the country of deep hostility — almost 
of disgust: “He felt assured that the people of England would not, from an 
ignorant impatience to be relieved from the pressure of taxation, put eveiy- 
thing to hazard, when everything might be accomplished by continued 
constancy and firmness.” From tlie moment of this offensive declaration 
the income tax w^as doomed. The people had not borne the taxation of so 
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many years of war with a heroism such as no people had ever before shown ^ 
to be tauiiU'd with ignorant impatience of taxation, now that they had won 
peace. The presumption of the government at this period was calculated 
to produce a violent reaction tliroughout the land. Men really thought that 
the old Knglish spirit of freedom was about to b(; tramph'd upon when the 
debates on the treaties took place, in which Lord Liverpool moved the address. 
Lord Grenville proposed an amendment, which deprt'cated in the strongest 
language “the .settled system to raise the country into a military jiower." 

In the house of p(‘ers the government had a majoiity of .sixt>-four. Lord 
Holland ent(*red a jirotest against the address, in terms which embodied his 
spt'ech u]K)n the treatii's, and expressed the opinions of that section of the 
<)p])Ositi()n: “Because' the treatie's and engagements contain a direct guar- 
antf'e of the jire.sent government of France against the' [X'ojile of that country; 
and. in my judgnu'iit, imply a gene'ral and perpetual guarantee of all Euro- 
])('aii governments against the gijvenied ' In the housii of commons the 
loK'ign s('cretary nmved the adtiress upon the tri'atu's An ana'iidment W’a.s 
jiioposed by Lord Milton, which d('])i('cated the military occupation of France 
and the unexamjiled military establi.shments ol this country. The debate 
lasted tw<> nights, the addn'ss being finally caiTK'd t)v a majority of 10 .‘L 

Th(' corporation ol London took the' Ir'ad in tlu' national exjiression of 
opinion against the propi'rty tax It was not only the anti-nnnisti'rial ])arty 
ui the city that joinc'd in tlu' [X'tition ol the corporatimi , — tlu' judgments of 
mercantile' men against tlx' continuancf' ol tlu' tax wei(' almost universal. 

The iiKiuisitonal characti'r of the property tax had some mthieiiec in 
pTodueing tlu' popular hostility to its eonliimance. The returns of the ta\- 
pa>('rs w'ero IIk'ii serutinisr'd with a si'vi'rity which has been wisi'ly [mt aside 
in the present times Hut during the pressuri' of war exix'iidilure, and long 
afb'rwards, tlu' imposition and collect ion of other taxes wore rendered as 
odious as jK)ssibl(' to th(' pi'oph' The government employed, to an extent 
\^lllch scarc^'ly si'i'ins ci’('<libh' now’, an army of eommon informers, through 
whose agency th(' system of surcliargi's and ix'iialtic's was enforccil. Southey ‘ 
attack('d this disgrace of our nation as being ti'ii tinx'S more incjuisitorial 
than the Holy Otiiee of Sjiain “This sjx'cies of espionage has w'ithin the.se 
few years beeome a n'gulur trade, the huvs are in some instances so per- 
plexing, and 111 others so vexatious, that matter for jirosecution is never 
wanting" lie describes how’ “a fellow’ surcharges half tlx' jx'ople in the 
district; tliat is, lie informs the tax commissioners that such pcrsoii.s have 
given in a falst' account of their window's, dogs, horsi's, carriages, etc., an 
ofTeiice for w’hicli the tax is trebled, and half the suri)liis given to the in- 
former." Harassed and jicrjdcxcd— suniinoncd from distant parts to appear 
before the comiiii.ssioner.s— the [lersons inlorrned against giv(' uj) the trouble 
and expense of seeking justice; pay th(' penalty and bear the surcharge. 

The debate.s u])on the army estimates, w'hich ('ventually caused some 
reduction— the rejection of the property tax— th(' si'arching iiupiiry into the 
civil list — the agitation of the (question of sineeure offices — were indications 
of the feeling wdiich any government would have to encounter that did not 
resolutely determine that a season of ])eace should be a season of economy. 
Wlien the details of the civil list exhibited items of w’anton and ridiculous 
luxuiy, the members of the administration themselves were pained and 
humiliated. When the same ministers proposed the magnificent establish- 
ment for the princess Charlotte and Prince Leopold, upon their marriage, 

P^Pyhameu^ry speeches uie usually quoted from Hansard^ Debates throughout this 
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not a dissenting voice was heard in parliament. The nation saw in this mar- 
riage of the presumptive heiress of the crowm — a marriage of affection- 
some assured lioixj that public duties might lie fitly learned in the serenity of 
domestic liap})inoss. The private virtues w'ere felt to be the best preparation 
for the possession of sovereign power. The idea of a patriot queen discharg- 
ing all her high functions with steady alacrity, confident in the affections of 
her peojile, of simple habits, of refined and intellectual tastes, her throne 
sanctifi(*d by the attributes of womanly affection — such hopes were something 
to console' the nation for the jireseiit endurance of authority that claimed 
only “mouth-honour,’’ without love or respect. Tlu' marriage of the ])nn- 
cess Chariot t(* took place at C'arlton House, on the (‘vi'iiing of tlie 2nd of Ma\ 

Will'll the governiiK'iit, in llu' name of tlu' princi' regent, informed parlia- 
ment that “the maimfaetures, commerfe, and n'\('nu(' of the United King- 
dom w('r(' in a nourishing eondition,’’ the ('xeeption of agrieiilture was a 
sunieK'iit announec'ment that the cry of “distn'ss" was ni'ar at hand. Amidst 
th(' b('st and tlu' worst species of opjiosition — the powc'r of argument and 
the w(*akn('ss of tumult— a bill w'as in ISI.') luirru'd through jiarliainent 
which absolutely closed th(' jiorts till the ])rie(' of wlu'at rose to SO.s. This 
law’ was ])ass(‘d during a season of woiuU'rful ahundaiiec'. It jii-odueed the 
immediat(' good to llie landeil intc'rest of tireventmg the abundant su})])ly 
being ineieased by importation; but the (‘ffi'ct whieli it ])rodue('d to the 
nation was (o dr\ up the n'scnirees in yt'ars of seaieity which tli(‘ foresight of 
other count ri('s migld ha\(' piovidi'd Tlw' W’ar-and-famiia jiriei' ol 1S12 was 
again n'aelu'd in Die latK'r part oi ISlfi, in 1S17, and in ISIS. The golden 
days of the (h'ity that is found in no mythology, the Anti-CVri's, W’f'i'c returni'd 
Hut till' peopl(' w’cri' slaiwing Misery and msurn'ction filk'd the land 

A y('ar atti'r the liasty ('iiaetiiK'ni of a corn law’ in 1S15, amidst riots in 
the iiK'trojiolis nnd the ])rovmc('s, a majority of tlu' laiuU'd iiiterc'sl eame to 
parliament to ask for tin' n'liiission ol pi'ciiliar burdens, and to (k'niand 
fresh ])roteeliou Tlu* laiuleil interest of iSl(> bad ])ut oru' remedy for every 
evil— iineijual n'lnission oi taxation conjoined w’itli protection. Tlu*y desiu'd 
themselves to pay loss to the state* than their follow' subje'cts T^l.ey reejuin'd 
the state to limit their h'llow subje'Cls to that exclusive market for the neec'S- 
saries of life Avhieh should dry uji tlie sources of profitable iiidiislry, and thus 
make tlu'ir taxation doubly imideiisome. On the 7th of March Mr Wt'stt'rn 
laid upon the table of the house' a se'rie's e)f fourten'ii re'sedulieais, w’lnch de*- 
clare'd the “ unexample*el elistre'ss” eil tlmse w’heise cajntals were e'lniiltiyed 
in agriculliire The'V eleinande'd the re*])e*al of sei much eif the Act of ISIT) as 
sheiulel alleiw I’em-ign corn to be W’arehoused, so that only l^ntish ceirn sheiiild 
be* steu’e'el; anel urge-el an advance of money by the' government to such iueii- 
viduals as might lie inelined to buy uji our native produce. The jirincijile 
U[)on which all this was advocatcel was a sufficiently breiad one: “That exce's- 
sive taxatieni reiide'rs it necessary to give protection to all articles the produce 
of our own se>il, against similar articles the growTh of feireign countries, neit 
subject to the same burele'iis’’; and “that it is therefeiro exjx'dient to impose 
adelitional duties anel restrictions on the importation of all articles, the preid- 
uce of feireign agriculture.'’ The reseiliitions eif Mr. Western in 1816 came 
to no practie'al result: fe>r the chie'f reason that the forced abanelonnient of 
the property tax, anel the veiluntary velinquishment of the war malt duty, 
had really left very little within the reach of goveniment to be offered as a 
further boon to the landed interest. 

“Manufacture'.s and commere’t*,” said the speech of the prince regent, 
'‘are in a flourishing condition." This was to rely upon the bare figures of 
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custom-house returns. In 1815 the declared value of British and Irish 
produce and manufactures exported was £51,000,000, being £0,000 ,0(K) 
more than in 1814. Well might the commerce of the country seem to be 
flourishing. Those who knew the real workings of that commerce were not 
60 deceived. Mr. Baring, on the second night of the session, declared, that 
'‘he saw more loss than gain in this great increase of export." When the 
destruction of the power of Napoleon in 1814 had opimed the ports of the 
Continent to our vessels, when the consumption of our exjioits no longer 
(lepend(‘d upon a vast system of contraband trade, it was universally thought 
that there could be no limit to the demand for British manufactures and 
colonial jiroduce. If, under the anti-commercial deciees of our great enemy 
lh(‘ shipments to Kuronean ports had been £12.0(K),{K)() in ISJI, why 
should they not be doubled in 1814? And iK'cortlingly they w(‘re doubled. 
Tile most extravagant ])rofitH were oxjx'eted to Ix' n'ldiseil Tlu* ordinary 
couix' of trade' w’as forsaken, and small capitalists as well as large*, at the* 
out ports as well as in Lejndon, eagerly Ixaight up ceilonial jxoeluce*, and 
lejokeel for goklen returns. “The shipjx'rs foiinel to their co^t, w’lie*!! it was too 
late,” says Tooke/ “ that the effective elemanel on the* rontinent for eolonial 
jiroduce* and British manufaetures hatl ix‘en gre'atly o\(‘riate‘d; lor whatever 
might be* the desire of the* foreign consumers to [uissess aitic]e*s so leaig out of 
their re‘ae*h, they were limited in th(‘ir meauis ol purchase , aiiel accemlingly, 
the* hulk of the commoelitics exporteel brought v(*ry inade*e|uat(' returns " 

Tlie state of the Ame'rican traele of 1810 was d(*scnl)e*(l l>\ Mr Brougham,'' 
afl'*r s])(*alving of the* elisastrous results of the* ceailine'iital sj)f*eulatie>ns — 
"'Ihe* ])e‘aee* with America has produceul soinow'hat of a similar (‘ITect, though 
1 am very far from jilacing the vast expeirts which it oe‘casi()TU‘el u[)on the 
same feiotiiig witli those* of the European marke'ts the* y(*ai l)(*l()re', be*e‘ause 
ultimal(‘ly the Americans w’ill pay; W'liich the* (‘\hauste*d state* of the* Coiiti- 
iie'iit renele*rs very unlik(*ly." Let us remark that w'e* did not pre'vent the 
Aine*ricans ] laying in the only w\ay in which one great jie'eijile* can jiay ane)tli(*r 
—by the* interchange of commoelitu's wdiich (*acii wants, in return for coin- 
moehlk's of wliicli each can produce a superlhiity. We* sliut out. t}i(*ir corn, 
but we did not shut out thedr cotton. But we' wc'iit larllie*! with the United 
States in the recognition of just commercial princi])l(‘s than with any Euro- 
pean nation. By the Treaty of Ghent, in 181 I, both countries agreed to 
rcfX'al their navigation laws, anel “the shijis of the two cf)untru*s w'(*re‘ [ilaee'd 
reci])roeally upon the same fexitmg in the* [lort^^ of I’lnglanel anel the I'nited 
States, anel all discriminating duties charg(*al)le' ui)on the geiods which they 
conveyed wTre mutually rc'pealed." 

The tlistresscs of tlie agricultural anel the* comm(‘rcial interests w'cre 
coincielent; for the means of purchase amongst all cla-sses were exhausted. 
The cajiital w’liieh was to impel their prolitubk* industry was elried up. There 
W'as, says Tooke,'^ “a very general depression in the prices of nearly all jiro- 
dueitions, anel in the value of all fixeel jirojx'rty, entailing a convergence of 
losses and failures among the* agricultural, and eemimercial, and manufactur- 
ing, and mining, and shipjiing, and building int(‘rcsts, wdiich marked that 
period a,s one of most extensive suffering and distress." 

The Lueldite insurrection of 1812 had never be‘en wholly put dowm. In 
181G it broke forth wath new vioU*ncc. At Loughborough, in July, many 
frames employed in the manufacture of lace w'erc destroyed w'ith the same 
secrecy as in 1812. Amied bands, under the orders of a chief, held the* in- 
habitants in nightly terror, commanding them to put out their lights, and 
keep within their houses, under penalty of death. Their ravages were not 
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confined to the towns; they would march with suddenness and secrecy to 
distant villages, and rapidly effect their purposes of destruction. The gen- 
eral Ludd, who led on these armed and disguised desperadoes, would address 
his forces in a short speech, divide them into parties, and assign their respec- 
tive operations. Then, in the silence of night, would houses and factories 
be broken open, frames and other machines be demolislied, unfinished work 
lie scattered on the highways, furniture be wholly destroyed. The ignorance 
which has more or le.ss prevailed at all times on the subject of machinery 
— coupled with the want of employment producetl by the depression of 
(‘very branch of industry — was the cause that, urid(‘terred by the terrible 
])cnallies of th(‘ law, tlie Luddit(‘s stiU pursued the (bourse which had well- 
nigh driven the lace manufacturers from the district, and converted tem- 
porary distress into iiermaiient ruin 

llEFORMS THE riUMlNAL LAW 

The notion that had Ikm'U engenden'd by the French Revolution that to 
innovate w'as to d(‘stroy, that to leforiii was to revolutioms(‘, was the creed 
of the majority from the close of tlie war to the end of the leign of George 
IV. The reaction, whicli in 1810 had commencc'd, of a more enlightened 
]niblic oinnion, finally ]irodu(*x‘d the remarkable yirogres.s in social improve- 
ment which is lh(' gieat characteristic of the ha])picr ei’as of William I\’ 
and of Victoria This reaction ac(piir(‘d (‘fliciency and permani'iice from 
the very obstinacy ^^lth which it \\as resisted It grew up during an in- 
cessant conflict, in which the roughest w(*npons of controversy were frf‘(‘h' 
used by sjK'akers and by writ(‘rs. The amount of acrimony and intolerance' 
which we may trace in th(‘ periodical pivss of that tiiiK', now appiars ludi- 
crous to the few who have survived what SydiK'V Smith calls “an awiul 
period for those who had the misfortune to enti'rtain hlx'ral ojiinions ” A 
later generation turns wnth loathing from the mode In W'hich educateil nv'ii 
denounced tho.se wdio differed from them in the notion that the English con- 
stitution, as tin'll undeistood, was the best ])ossible form of government, and 
that w'hat tho.se who were .sneered at as enthusiasts called social evils wTre 
really blessings in disguise When the enthusiasts attempted to repeal or 
modify law.s wholly unsuited to the advanced ojiiinon.s of the age, and which 
ajiiK'ared unlila'ly to jiiovoke the hostility of mere .selfish inlen'sts, tlnu’C was 
alw'ays .some formidable adversary to stand m the bn’acli, ready to d(*fend the 
crurnlilmg outi'r w'alls of our time-honoured iiLStitutions, as if they consti- 
tuted the stnuigth and glory of the citadt'l. 

Romilly was the foremost amongst the courageous spirits who ri.sked 
soiiK'lhing for tin* amelioration of the lot of their fellow men. His perse- 
verance wais an examiilo to other earnest labourers, who, amidst much siis- 
jiicion, and .some ridicule, rested not till they had secured a neutral ground 
on wdiich the bi'in'volent and w’i.se of each jiarty might labour wuihout any 
(iompromise of their ])olitical consistency. Criminal law’s; police; poor laws; 
education; these offerc'd them.selves, wdicn the excitement of the war had 
passed away, as .subj(*els that might be dealt w’ith in the same spirit w’hich 
had finally carried the abolition of the slave trade. Tory might unite w’ith 
wdiig in measures wdiose ncce.s.sity was proclaimed in many forms of misery, 
of oppression, of lujglect. Resistance to change gradually became feebler 
and feebler. There w’as a wade gulf betw’een the land of promise and the 
land of reality; but it was first bridged over w’ith a single plank, and then 
a solid structure arose, across which the advocates of “ things as they should 
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be" securely passed to an enduring triumph, of which the wisest of ihe 
adherents of “things as they are" came, in tlie fulness of time, to share the 
honour. 

The name of reform in the criminal laws had not been hoard in the house 
of commons for fifty-eight years, when, in J80S, Uoniilly earned his bill for 
the abolition of the punishment of deatli for privately stealing from the person 
to the value of five shillings; in oth(‘r words, for jiioking pockets. His 
friend Scarlett advised him to attempt at once to repeal all the statutes 
whuh punish W'ith death mere thefts iinaeeonqianied by any act of violence, 
or other circumstance of aggravation; but Komilly, seeing that he had no 
clianee of b(‘ing able to carry through the house a bill winch was to expunge 
at once all those laws from the statute-book, dot ernnned to attempt the rejX'al 
of them one by one. Upon this prudential principk* Komilly carried his 
fiist n'form in 1808. Nevertheless, the house of cornmons. winch consented 
to pass the bill, forced upon him the omission of its iireambU' — “Whereas, 
tlie extreme severity of penal laws hath not bet'ii found efleelual for the 
lirevention of crimes: but, on the contiary, by increasing the diflieulty'of 
convicting offenders, in some ca.ses alTords them impunity, and in most eases 
renders their punishment extn'inely uncertain." The teinjw'r with which 
too many piTSoiis of rank and influence lecenod anv i)rojeet of amelioration 
at the Ix'giimiiig of this century is forcibly exhibit(‘d m an anecdote which 
Komilly has ])rcserv(‘d for our edification. The brother of a peer of the 
realm, fr(‘sh from a debauch, came up to him at th(‘ bar of tiu' house of eom- 
nifui'-, and stammered out, “I am agaiiust your bill; 1 am for hanging all " 

In 1810 Roniilly brought in three bills to refieal thc^ acts which punished 
with death the crimes of stealing privately in a shop goods of the value of 
live shillings, and of stealing to the amount of loity shillings m a dwelling 
liouse, or on board vessels in navigable rivers. Th(‘ lii si bill passei I the liouse of 
eomiiions, but W'as lost in the lords The other two w’(‘re r(>j(‘eted. In 1811 
the rejected bills w’ctc again introduc(‘d, w’ilh a fourth })ili, abolishing the 
capital jmnishnu'iit for stealing in bleaching grounds. TIk* four bills w'ere 
earned through the liouse of commons, but only that on the subject oi bleach- 
ing grounds was sanctioned by the lords. TIk' eonstant aigiuiK'iit tliat w^as 
enijiloyed on these occasions again>t the alteration of the law' was this — that 
(»f lat(‘ years the offences w'liich they undertook to n'press were greatly in- 
creased. Justly did Komilly say, “A b(‘tt(‘r r(*ason than tins for altering 
th(' law’ could iiardly be given " On the 24tli ot May, 1811, wJieii three of 
the bills W'erc rej(‘cled in the house of lonls, Lord hJk'nborough declared, 
“Th(‘y w’ent to alter those law's w'hich a oeiituiy had proved to b(‘ necessary, 
and which were now' to be overt urn(‘d by s])eculation and iiiod(‘rn jihilosophy.” 
The lord chancellor, Eldon, on the same occasion stated that h(‘ had him- 
self early in life felt a disposition to (‘xamiiie the principles on w'hich our 
criminal code was framed, “before observation and expiuEuice had matured 
his judgment. Since, however, he had learned to listen to theso grc’at teachers 
in this important science, his ideas had greatly elianged, and he saw the wis- 
dom of the principles and practice by W'hich our criminal code was regulated." 
In 1813 Sir Samuel Roinilly’s bill for the abolition of capital punishment in 
cases of shoplifting was carried by the commons in the now’ parliament; 
but it W'as again rejected in the hpuse of lords. No further attempt w’as 
made tow'ards the amelioration of this branch of the law's till the year 181G. 

On the 16th of February Sir Samuel Romilly obtained leave to bring in a bill 
repealing the act of William the Third, which made it a cajiital offence to steal 
privately in a shop to the value of five shillings. He described tliis act as 
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the most severe and sanguinary in our statute book. As recently as 1785 
no less than ninety-seven i^tirsons were executed in London for this offence 
alone; and the dreadful spectacle was exhibited of twenty suffering at the same 
time. The capital sentence was now constantly evaded by juries committing 
a pious fraud, and finding the property of less value than was required by 
the statute. The coiiseciuence, if severe laws were never executed, was, 
that crime went on to increase, and the crimes of juvenile offcaiders especially. 
On moving the third r(*ading of the bill, on the 15th of March, Sir Samuel 
Rumilly call(*d att(‘nlion to the great number of persons of very tender age 
who had recently l)(‘(‘n scmtenccd to death for fiilfermg in shojis. At that 
moment there was a child in N(‘wgate, not ten years of age, under sentences 
of (h'ath for this offence'; and the rec(>rder of London vas leported to have 
declared that it was intended to (‘iiforce the laws strictly in future, to inter- 
pose some check, if jiossible, to the increase of youthful deiiravity. The bill 
passed the commons, but was thrown out in the lords on the ‘22nd of May. 
On this occasion the lord chief justice agreed with the lord chancellor, “that 
the effect of removing the jierialty of death from otlu'r crimes had rendered 
him still more avers(‘ to any new (‘xjx'riment of this kind. Since the removal 
of the vague terror which hung ovc'i* the crime of stealing from the person, 
the number of offences of th.Mt kind had alarmingly Increasi'd.” Thus, Avith 
the absolute certainty of experience that bloody laws vigorously administered 
did not diminish crime, the legislators of the beginning of the nineteenth 
century believed, or afh'cted to belii've, that the same law^s scarcely ever 
carried into execution would operate through the influence of what thi'y called 
“a vague terror.” The inefficiency of this systc'in is forcibly demonstrah'd 
by a comparison of the number of lorged notes jiresentod at the Rank of 
England, vith the nuinber of jicrsons convicted of forging and utti'ring sui'h 
notes, and the numlx'r of these' exi'cuted for forgery. In ISIO tlu're weie 
17,885 forged notes pn'sented at tlu' Bank of England; 104 persons were 
convicted of forgery; IS wi'rc' executed. The capital iiunishnK'iit for forgery 
was not abolished till 1833; but there was no execution for that offcncci afu'r 
1829. The crime had d('creased by removing the temptation to ])erpetra- 
tion upon a largo scale. In 1820 there were 29,035 forged note? pn'sented 
at the bank; the convictions were 352; the executions were 21. In 1823 
the forged notes presented were 1,648; the convictions were 6; the executions 
were 2. The resumption of cash payment had (‘xtinguished the notes for 
one pound and two pounds, which had previously constituted the chief cn- 
culating medium. 


THE POLICE OF LONDON 

In 1816 our system of police had arrived at its perfection of imbecile 
wickedness. Tlu' machinery for the prevention and detection of crime was 
exactly accommodated to the machinery for its punishment. On the 3rd of 
April, on the motion of Mr. Bennet, a committee of the house of commons 
was appointt'd to irujuire into the state of the police of the metropolis. The 
committee was resumed in 1817; and two reports were presented, which 
w-ere among the first causes of the awakening of the public mind to a sense 
of the frightful evils which were existing, in what we Hattered ourselves to be 
the most civilised city in the world. There was no unity of action amongst 
the petty juristlictions into which the metropolis was divided. The notion of 
a preventive police was utterly unknown. The “thief-taker,” as the police 
officer was called, was the great encourager of crime. The suppression of 
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crime would have taken away the chief profits of his occupation. Flash- 
houses, known in the scientific phraseology of the police as “flash-cribs," 
shades,” and “infernals,” were filthy dens, where thieves and abandoned 
females were always to be found, riotous or drowsy, surrounded by children 
of all ages, qualifying for their degrees in the college of crime. “There," 
says a Middlesex magistrate, examined before the conimithv of 1816, “they 
(the children) sec thiev('S and thief-takers sitting and drinking together on 
terms of good followsliij); all they se(‘ and hear is ealeulated to make them 
believe th(‘y may rob without fear of jainishnu'nt, for in their thoughtlcas 
course they do not reflect that the forbearance of the oilicers will continue no 
longcT than until they commit a forty-pound crime, wlu'n thc'y will be sacri- 
ficed. ’’ A forty-pound criiiKd— the phraseology is as obsolete as if it were 
written in the pedlar’s French of the rogues of the sixti^taith century. A forty- 
f^oiind crime was a crime for the detection of which the state a<ljudged a reward, 
to be paid on conviction, of forty pounds; and, as a necessary consequence, 
the wdiole race of thieves wore fostered into a steady advance from small 
oflences to great, till they obligingly ventured upon sonu' deed of more than 
common atrocity, which should bestow the blood-moiu'y upon the officers of 
the law who had so long petted and protect'd them. Tlu' system received 
a fatal blow in 1S16, in the detection of t}iie(‘ oflieiTs of the polici*, who laid 
actually consjiired to induce five men to commit a burglary for the purpoat^ 
of obtamiiig the nwvards uj)on their eonvietion. The highwaymen who iii- 
h‘st('d the suburbs of the metrojiolis had beem erailieated — th(‘y belonged to 
ai'<)th(‘r age. Offences against the person were very ran'ly connected w’ilh 
any (»ffences against property. But the uncertainty of jmnishment, the 
auUioris(‘d toleration of small offenders, and the organisi'd system of nego- 
tiation IVir the ndurn of stokm ])roi)erty, had filled th(‘ metropolis with legions 
<if (‘X])erioneed depredators. The public exhibitions of the most profligate 
in(lee(‘iiey and brutality can scarcely be belic'ved by those who have' grown 
up in a differemt state* of society Wlie'n Defex* eleseribed his Colonel Jack, 
in the days of his boyish initiation into vice, sleeping w'ith othe'r chiklrein 
amidst the kilns and glasshouses of the London fi(‘kls, w'c reviel of a state of 
things that has long jiassexl away ]iut, as ree(*iitly as ISlb, in C’ovTiit Gareleri 
niarke't, and other jilaces affording a partial shelte*!’, hundreds of men and 
w’oiiH'n, hoys and girls, as.semhk'd togethe*!-, and e'ontimie'd during the night 
in a state of shamek'ss profligai’y, vhieh is de*seribeel as pn'senting a scene 
of vice and tumult more alreicious than anything exhibited even by the 
lazzaroiii of Naples. 

The* brilliantly lighted, carefully watched, safe, eirek'rly, anei tranquil 
London ejf the present day presents as great a contrast to tin* London of 1816, 
as that, again, contni,st(*d with the London of 1762, the year in which the 
Wcstuiirister Paving and Lighting Act was passed. Strc'(*t robberies before 
that period w(*rc the ordinary events of the night. Security was the excep- 
tion to the course of atrocity, for wdiich tlie government applied no remedy 
but to hang. For half a century after this the metropolis had its comparative 
safety of feeble oil-lamps and decn'pit w^atchmen. The streets w(‘re filled 
with tumultuous vagabonds; and the drowsy guardians of the night sufi’ered 
every abomination to go on in huvl(‘ss vigour, happy if their sleep were un- 
disturbed by the midnight row of 4he drunken rake. In 1807 Pall Mall was 
lighted by gas. The persevering German who spent his owm money and that 
of subscribers to his scheme had no retvard. The original gas company, 
whose example was to be followed, not only by all England but by the whole 
civilised world, was first derided, and then treated in parliament as rapacious 
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monopolists, intent upon the ruin of established industry. The adventurers 
in gadight did more for the prevention of crime than the government had 
done since the days of iVlfred. 

PArPERISM; POOR-LAW REFORM 

A coTiiluitteo of tlio house of commons was api)omted in 1815 to inquire 
into the slate of hk'ik licit y and vagrancy in the metropolis and its neighbour- 
hood; and tliey continu(‘d their sittings in 1810, reiiorting minutes of the 
evidence in (‘iicli year. B(‘yon(l these r(‘i)orts no Ic'gislative measure was 
adopted. The (‘videiic(‘ ’wcmt rather to show the amount of im})osture than 
of destitution. To collect such evidence was an amusing occuiiation for the 
idle mornings of memlx'rs of parliament. To iiupiire into the causes of desti- 
tution and Its rem('(h(\s would liave b(‘en a far heavier task The chief t(*n- 
deney of the evidc'nee was to show how the sturdy beggar was a capitalist 
and an efiicure; ate fowls and b(‘efsteaks for supper, and despised broken 
meat; had money in the funds, and left handsome legacies to his relations 
The witnesses, moreoMT, had famous stories of a lame inqiostor who tied uji 
his leg in a wooden fraiiK', and a blind one w'ho wrote letli'rs in tlie evening 
for his uiilett(‘red lirethnai, of a widow' w'ho sat for t(‘n yi'ars w'ith twans who 
iK'ver grew biggiT, and a wife* w’ho obtained clothes and money from ele\en 
lying-in soci(‘ties in th(' same year. But the committee had also some glimjises 
of r(‘al WTetehediu'ss amidst these exciting tales of Ix'ggar-craft — as old as 
the days of the old Abraham nu'ii. T}i(‘y heard of Calmel’s Buildings, a small 
court of t went \ -lour houses in the immediate vicinity of Portman square, 
where more than seven hundred Irish lived m the most eomjilete distress and 
profligacy; and tlu'V w’CMe told that the court was totally neglected by the 
parish: that it was nev(‘r ck'aned, that peojile were afraid to enter it from 
dread of contagion. In (leorge Yard, Whitechafiel, they w'cto informed that 
there w('re two thousand [leople, occupying forty houses, in a similar state of 
WTetchedness. Much more* of this w’as told the committee, but the e\il was 
exhibited an<l forgotten. Legislation for public health was unknown till ISIS, 
except in the old laws of quarantine. \'(Ty much of what wtis calletl the 
vagrancy of the nietro])olis was a natural consequence of the administration 
of the Poor Laws throughout the kingdom. A large jjrojxirtion of the money 
raised for the relief of tlu* jioor w'as expended in shifting the burden of their 
relief from one jiari.sh to another, and Middlesex kept a number of function- 
aries in active operation to g(‘t rid of the vagrants that crow'ded into London, 
by passing them out of the limits of the metropolitan county, to return, of 
course, on the first convenient occasion. As Middlesex worked under the law' 
of settlement, so w'orked the wdiole kingdom. An intelligent foreigner,^ who 
travelled in England in 1810, saw' how the poor w'ere repulsed from one parish 
to another “hk(‘ inh'cted persons. They are sent back from one end of the 
kingdom to the otlw'r, as criminals formerly in France, de brigade en brigade. 
You meet on the liigh-roads, I w'lll not say often but too often, an old man 
on foot with his little bundle — a helpless widow', pregnant perhaps, and tw'o 
or three barefooted children follow'ing her — become paupers in a place w'here 
they had not y'et acquired a legal right to assistance, and sent aw'ay on that 
account to their original place of settleipent.” This law of settlement w’as 
in full operation, playing its fantastic tricks from the channel to the Tweed, 
W'hen the peace filled the land with disbanded seamen and other servants 
of war; and agricultural labourers, who could find no employ at home, were 
wandering, as it w^as called, to search for capital in some unknown region 
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where capital was seeking for labour. The statute of 1662, the foundation of 
the law of settlement, forbade this wandering, and gave a very amusing ex- 
planation of the ground of its prohibitions: “Whereas, by rt^ason of some 
defects in the law, poor people arc not restrained from going from one parish 
to another, and therefore do endeavour to settle themselves in those parishes 
where there is the best stock.” The great natural law of labour seeking 
exchange with capital was to be resisted by a law' which declared that those 
who sought to effect this exchange w'erc “rogues jiiid vagabonds.” In this 
spirit agricultural parishes very generally came to th(‘ resolution of employing 
none but their ow’n parishioners. “The imincdiale consccpicnce of this de- 
torniination w\as the removal of numbers of tlu‘ most imliislnous families 
from homes where they had lived in comfort and without parish relief all 
their lives to a workhouse in the parish to which they belonged.” 

On the 2Sth ()f May Mr. Curw’cm, an intelligent agriculturist, brouglit 
the subject of the Poor Law's before the house of eoinmoiis on a motion for 
tlie appointment of a committee of inquiry. Mr OiirwiMi had a plan— as 
many others had their plans. His scheme formed small jiart ot the di'libeni- 
tioiis of 1h(' eomraitteo, which reported in 1817. Tlaar n'eommeiidatioiis for 
the reriKMly of the enormous evil of the existing Poor Laws did not ])enetrato 
beneatli the surface. In ISHi the aniount of poor ratf* levied w'as .£6,037,425. 
This charge w'as at the rate of 12s. 4^(1 per hr‘ad upon the population of 
England and Wales The averag(‘ annual (‘\p(‘nditure for the rdief of the 
poor had gradually increased from about two millions at the (‘onnneiiecmcnt 
r>f (lie war to seven miHioiisatilselo.se. A very large portion of the money that 
had been .spent in fostering pauperism during tlu* war yi*ars, by parish allow- 
ances 111 aid of wag(‘s, rejiresents the amount of d(‘gradation and misery 
which the labourers endured, as coiiiiianMl with tluar unallow'aneed fore- 
fathers. The national debt rc‘pres('iits in a gn'at degree the money expended 
in unprofitalile wans — tin* waste of cajiitul upon olijects that can only be 
justified by the la.st nece.ssity, and w'hich are the result of those evil jiassions 
which the improved knowledge' and virtue of inaiikmd may in time root out. 
In the same way, liad the money exjieiide'd ujion fosle'iing pauperism been 
raised upon loan, wo should have' had an aineiunt of some' Iw'o huiidroel millions, 
rejire'se'iiting, in a like elegre'e', the' waste ed’ eajiital exponele*d in drying up the' 
seiuree'.s eif industry and skill, and fiaying the alms of ini.^erable indigence 
insteael of the' w'age's of ce)nlont('el labenir It is dillieult fe) e'emcc'ive a more 
eeanplete state' of elcgradation than the' alleiw'aiu’ed labourers exhibited in 
1810 With the feudal servitude* had pa.s.se'ei away the fe'udal protection. 
The parish sc'rvituele impo.seel the miscrie*s and ee)ntuine'h('S of slavery, without 
its exemj)tion from immeeliate eaie ariel future re'^peaisibiht v. The old w'ork- 
houso system was as proeliie-tive eif evil m principle, though not m amount, 
as the allowance system. In tlie parish w'orkhouses the consequences of W'ant 
of classification and bad management oporateel with the* greatest hardship 
upon children. Habits w'oro formed in the workhouse which rendered the 
path to rc.speetabihty almost inaeee.ssible. Tlu'se children' were disposed of 
under the apprenticing system, and were doomed to a dreary period of servi- 
tude under some needy master who had been tempted in Ihe first instance 
to take them by the offer of a small premium. The parochial plan of putting 
out children, wdth its attendant evils, was a necessary consequence of the 
want of training while in the w orkh&use. 

In 1807 Mr. Whitbread proposed to the house of commons a very large 
and comprehensive measure of Poor-law' reform. The principles which he 
advocated were those of real statesmanship. To arrest the constant progress 
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of pauperism, he desired to raise the character of the labouring classes. He 
called upon the country to supj)ort a plan of general national education; he 
proposed a method under which the savings of the poor might be properly 
invested in a groat national bank. At the fieriod when Mr. Whitbread brought 
forward liis pliin of Poor-law refonn, the system of mutual instruction, intro- 
duced by Lancaster and B(*ll, was attracting great attention. Too much 
importance was ])erha])S at first attached to the mechanical means of educa- 
tion then recently developed; but the influence was favourable to the estab- 
lishment of schools }jy societies and individuals. The government l(‘ft the 
instruction of the peojile to go on as it might, without a single grant, for more 
than a quarter of a century. 

K nr (’ATI ON or the people: kefoums 

]*>om 1S07 to tlie close of the war the legislature heard no wa>rd on 
till' education of (he ])en])le. Tlu' man who for iorty-live yi'ars d(‘\oted 
much of his untiring energ\ to this great ('luesiion had in 1S16 comeback to 
tli(‘ i)lae(‘ in tlie (a)uiicils ol the nation which he won in 1S12 by a combination 
of industry and (alc'iit almost unprecedented. Ib^nry Brougham had not b(‘(‘n 
in ])arhainent for tliree years On the 21st of May, ISlfl, h(' moved for lh(‘ 
appoinfiiKMit of a sc'li'ct eommitU‘e ^Mo in(|iiirp into the stale of the education 
of lh(‘ lowc'r orders of tlu' ju'oplc* in London, W('stminst('r, and Southw’ark.” 
Tlie motion, wliicli was brought forward wnth giTat camion by the mov('r, 
was unoppos('d. Th(' coTninitt (‘0 made its first r(‘})ort on tlu‘ 2()th of Juiu', 
having conduoti'd its iiKiiiiries w’lth more than usual acti\ity. The (uiergy 
of Mr. Brougham, who acted as ehairman, gave a r(‘markabl(‘ impuLso to this 
important investigation. It w’as found that in the nadropolis thore w’oro a 
hundred and twenty tliousand children w’ithout the iiK'ans of ('du(‘ation 
The principal lalniurs of tlie cominittee had eon.sisted in their (‘xamination 
of evid(Mice as to the number and condition of the charity and parish schools 
destined for (lu* educalion of th(‘ Iow'ct orders. The number of such institu- 
tions e\c(‘('d(‘d anything that could have \)cvn pnwiou.sly Ix'lu'ved; Imt lli(‘ 
expenditun' of the funds w'as in many cases neither })uro nor imucious. 
few' W’ero educated and brought u}) — the many ivero neglected. In the country, 
instances of flagrant abu.ses had be(*n heard of. Mr. Brougham’s re])()it pro- 
duc('d no hostile fl'clings on this oeca.sion. In ISIS the powers of inciiury 
granted to the committee were no longer confined to the metroiiolis. Tlieii 
the larger question of the extensicin of education was merged in a furious 
c()ntrov(Tsy as to tlie amount of abases in endowed charities, and the pro- 
priety of .subjecting the liighcT schools, such as lOton and WdTiche.stcr, and 
also colleges in the imiversitK^s, to a searching inquiry into the nature of 
tlu'ir statute's, and tlieir adlu'rence to the objects of their foundation. An 
act was sui)s('(juently pas.sed, in con.sequonee of the labours of the cominittee, 
to ajipoint comrm.ssioners to inquire' concerning th(* abuse of charities eoii- 
iKTted w’llh ('ducal ion; and by the .second act tlie right of inquiry' was ex- 
tended to all charitK's, the universities and certain great foundation schools 
excepted. 

The education commission w'as thus merged in the charity comrnisvsion. 
Of the great national benefits that resulted from that commission no ()ne 
can doubt. But it may be doubted whether the controversial shape wdiich 
the question of education assumed in 1818 did much to advance the dispo- 
sition wdiich prevailed in 1816 to provide a general system of popular in- 
struction. IVoin some unhappy prejudice — from apathy or from cow^ardicc 
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—the education of the people made small legislative progress for twenty 
years. Perhaps the olil hible of the sun and tlie wind experimenting upon 
the removal of the traveller s cloak may afford us some solution of this prob- 
h'ln. But th(' reports of the education committee were of the highest value 
111 siiowing us the extent of instruction at the time of its labours. There w'cre 
IS, 500 schools, educating 044, (KX) children; of this number 160,000 were 
(‘ducated at endowed schools, and 478, (XH) at unendowed scliools, during six 
days of tlie w(‘ek. This nunilier was independi'iit of Sunda 3 ^-seliools, of ivhich 
there were r),l(X), attendc'd by 452,000 children, lint, of course, many of these 
Sunday scholars were included in the returns of olla'i* schools. 

In th(' plan of Poor-law reform brought forward by Mr. Whitbread in 
1S()7, he earnestly advocated tlie consideration of a mode by which the sav- 
ings of the poor might be saf(‘ly an<l profitably investiMl. TIiom* nr four years 
previous Mr. Maltlius, in his PJs^ay on Poimlahon,^ hnd argui'd that “it 
might 1 h‘ extreriK'ly useful to have count}' lianks, wdiei(‘ the smalle.st sums 
would be received and a fair intcTcst granted for tlu'm.'’ Mr (h'orge Rose 
had, as (‘arly as 170.S, legislati'd for the enc(>unig(“m(‘n1 of fneiiilly societies. 
In 1798 a bank for the earnings of poor children was cslablislK'd at Totten- 
ham: and this was found so successful that a bank for the safe dejiosit of 
th(‘ savings of servants, labourers, and others was opeiu'd at the same place 
in 1861. Interest was here allow’cd to the depositors, A similar institution 
was ioundi'd at Bath in 1808. But the greatest experiment u])on the possi- 
bility of lh(' labouring ])oor making consideiablo saxings was tru'd in Scot- 

I. iiid “The Parish Bank Friendly Socu'ty of Ruthwell” w’as established by 
the R('v. Henry Duncan in 1810. The first London savings-bank did not 
comnu'iice its operations till Januarj^ 1816. In the parliamentary st'ssion 
of 1810 Mr. Ros(' brought in a bill for the regulation of savings-banks, w'hich 
was suhseipiently w’ilhdrawii for revision. Of the possible benefits of these 
institutions there could Ix' no doubt in the minds of all men wdio were anxious 
to improve the condition of the people. “What a liuhhlo!” wrote Cohbett. 

Ill the si'ssion of 1816 one step was iiiadi' tow’ards some inipHiveinent of 
that code which Blaek.stone termed “a bastard slij) of tlu' old forest laws; 
both productive of the same tyranny to the commons, but w'ith tlihs difTer- 
ence, that the forest law's estal)li.^hed only one mighty hunter throughout 
the land; the game laws liavi' raised a little Nimrod in ovi'ry manor." The 
atleiilion of the house of coinnions was called to this subject in conseciuence 
of the murder of Colonel Berkelc'v’s gamekeeper by a gang of armed poachers; 
and a committee w’as ajipointed “to take into consideration the laws relating 
to game." They came to the re.solution “that it is the ojiinion of this com- 
initti'o, that all game should bo the projiert}' of the jiersoii uixui whoso lands 
such game should be found." They conti'inplati'd the removal of the qualifi- 
cation to kill game — that law wdiich had its beginning in the ri'ign of Richard 

II, and which, perfocti'd by the aristocratic legislators of the time of Charles 
II, refpiired “fifty times the proj)ert 3 ' to enable a man to kill -a partridge as 
to vote for a knight of the shire." Idie committee of 1816 evidently pointed 
to the necessity of “ removing the restraints upon the sale of game." It w'as not 
till after fifteen 3^ears of controversy that the statute of William IV dispensed 
with the qualification for killing game, and legalised its sale. The statute 
of the 9th of George IV, and that of William IV, rendered thi' law more strin- 
gent and effective against poaching, c.specially by night. The number of 
convictions uiuler the acts for the preservation of game furnish no uncertain 
test, not only of the state of morals amongst the agricultural labourers, but 
uf the presence or absence of those qualities which make the landed proprietor a 
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blessing or a curse to liis humble neighbours. In the more daring and depraved 
of the population of the rural districts, the severe administration of the game 
laws produced a spirit such as was displayed in January, 1816, by the Berkeley 
poachers, wlio cried out, “Glory! glor>d” when they had killed one game- 
keeper and wounded six others. 

THE WRITINGS OF COBHETT 

Tlie call for parliamentary reform seems to liavc' made itself very feebly 
heard in the lower house in the session of 1816. With the exception of some 
four or five petitions that produced very slight discussion it would scarcely 
be thought, from an inspection of the pailiamentary debates, that, such a ques- 
tion agitated any part of the nation at all. On one occasion, in June, sona^ 
membeis spoke very briefly upon the subject. One comiJaiiK'fl of the apathy 
with which tlie question was regarded in England; another (Mr. Brougliani) 
mentioned the cause as “opposed by some, <leserted by others, and espoused 
by persons who.se conduct excitf’d no small degri'c of disgust out. of doors ” 
But from this time the name of parliamentary reform bc'came, for the. most 
part, a name of terror to the government — to the ('levated by rank and wealth 
— to the most influential of the middle classes. It became fearful Irom 
the causes vhich would have made it contemptibU* in ordinary times. It 
was “espoused bv p(‘r.s()ns wliose conduct excited no small (k'gri'C ot disgust, 
out of doors.” It pas.sed away from the patronage of a few aristocratie 
lovers of popularity, to be advocated by wTiters of “twopenny trash,” and 
to be discuss(‘d aiul organised by “Hamfidim clubs” of hungering ])lhlanthro- 
pists and unenqiloyed “weaver boys” vSamuel Bamford» says, “At tlii^ 
time the WTi tings of William Cobbett suddiaily became of gn‘at authority 
they were read on mairly every cottage hearth m the manufaeturing districts 
Their influence was speedily visible.” 

Cobbett advocated parliamentary" ndorm as the corrective of wduitevcr 
miseries the lower ola.s.ses suftered. A new order of ])olitieians was called 
into aetion. “The Sunday-schools of the preceding thirty yeai.^ ” (.‘-'ays Bani- 
ford) hud jiroduced many wxirking-men of sufiieient talent to become readers, 
writers, and sjieakcrs in the village meetings for jiarliamentary ndornr, some' 
also were found to pOsS.sess a rude poetic talcuit, which renden'd their effusions 
popular, and be.stowed an additional charm on their assemblages; and hy 
such various means, anxious listeners at first, and then zealous I)roSelyt('^. 
were drnwm from the cottages of quiet nooks and dingles, to the WTekly" read- 
ings and diseu.ssions of the Hampden clubs.” But let it be remembered, 
that though the Sunday-schools of the preceding thirty years had made some 
working-iiK'ii Haulers, writers, and speakers, the mass of the labouring jiopu- 
lation were in the lo^^est state of ignorance, and were consequently ready 
to accept the crude and violent opinions of a few of their ovm cla'ss as the 
only true maxims of political action. The speakers at the village meetings 
echoed the strong words of Cobbett, without the qualifying p'*udence which 
generally kept that master of our language pietty safe in argument and 
phraseology. lie was not the man to tempt a prosecution by" a rash sen- 
tence that could have been construed into sedition. 

Up to the 2nd of November, 1816, Cobbett' s WeeJdy PoHiicol Register 
was a publication not addressed to the “cottage hearth,” but to persons 
who could afford to pay a shilling and a halfpenny" weekly for a single octavo 
stamped sheet, printed in open ty"pe. His writings, singularly clear and 
argumentative, strong in personalities, earnest, bold, never halting between 
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two opinions, powerful beyond all anonymous writing from their rare indi- 
viduality, would have coinmaiuk'd an extensive influence under any form of 
publication. But at the beginning of November, he announced his intention 
to print The Twopenny Register. We see, therefore, why, at tlu* end of 1810 , 
“the vM'itings of William Cobbelt suddenly became of gr(‘at authority, anil 
were read on nearly every cottage hearth in Hie manufacturing districts.” 
Never before had any single winter in England \M(*klt'd such a power. That 
his chvixp Registers gave the di.scontent ot the l.abouimg cbissi's a new' direc- 
tion (aiinot be doubted; that they did much to rejin s'^ not and outrage may 
fairly bo con(‘(‘ded. But that they were .scatlering the ^^ec'ils of a greater 
danger than the outrage and plunder of infuriated mobs cannot be denied 
Their object wa.s .suddenly to raise up the gr(‘at masses of l.-ibouuTs and 
meehanic.s into active politicians; to render the most impatient and uncon- 
trollable materials of our social system the most prepoiideralmg. The 
danger was evident; th(‘ means of repression W'l're not .so clem The eff(‘ct 
of I'obbett’s wTiting.s may be (‘stimated by thi' violence ol Ins opponents, 
.‘i‘- well as by the admiration of his disciples. From the date of his twofiemiy 
Registers h(‘ was stigmatised as a “firebrand a convicted incendiary." 
“Why i.s it that this convict(‘d ineondiary, and others of the snme stamp, are 
[XTmitted, w’e(‘k after week, to sow the see<ls of rebellion, insulting the gov- 
erniiK'nl, and defying the law’s of the country'^ We liavi^ laws to prev(‘nt 
(lie ('\pnsiire of unw’holesomc meat in our maikets, and the mi.vtui’c of d(‘l(‘- 
tciious diugvs 111 beer. We have laws also against iioisoning the minds of 
the pe<iple, by exciting discontent and disafleetion , why an' not these laws 
lendered (‘ffeetual, ami enforced a.s w’ell as the former'^” The aiisw(‘r is very 
ol)Viou> The law’s, a.s thev stood at the end of LSfO, w'hen this was wntteu, 
could not toueli William (kibbett II(* kiKwv \\’(‘ll lunv to manage his strength 
He risked no libels. He dealt with general subjects. Ih* called iijion the 
peojik' to assemble and to petition. Ife exhorted the peotile against the ii.so 
of force lie sow'ed tlie dragons' tooth, it is true, but Hk'V did not rise up 
a.s armed men They rose iij) in tlu* far more daiig(‘rou.s apparition of the 
mas.ses, witliout property, w’ithout education, w'lthout k'aders of any w’eight 
01 rc'^pnnsibility, demanding the .supieme legislative })ow’er — llu' })ower of 
unnersal suffrage. The idea ceased to be a tlu'ory — it became a tremendous 
reality 


H.A.MPDKN (’l.rns; TIIK SriONCK'VXS 

In a report of a secret eommitt(*e of the liouse of eommorrs, pre.sented 
on the lOtli of February, 1817 , th(* llainjiden clubs ar(‘ desciihed as “associ- 
ated tmifessedl}’ for the purpose of paihamenbiry reform, uj)on tlu* most 
extendial principle of unb’ersal suffrage and annual parliaments"; hut that 
“ in far the greater number of them, and particularly in those wdiich are 
establlsiicd in the great manufacturing dii^triets of Lancashire^ fjeieestershire, 
Nottinghamshire, and Derbyshire, and which arc composed of the lower 
order of artisans, nothing short of a revolution is tlie object expected and 
avowed." The testimony of Samuel Bamford shows that, in tliis early 
period of their hi.story, the Hampden clubs limited their object to the attain- 
ment of parliamentary reform — a s\Yeeping reform, indeed, but ikjI what 
is understood by the term “ revolution." They contended for the right of 
every male above eighteen years of age, and who paid taxes, to vote for the 
election of members of parliament; and that parliaments should be elected 
annually. These demands Bamford ® describes as “ the moderate views and 
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wishes of the reformers of those days.'' He adds: “It was not until we be- 
came infested by spies, incendiaries, and their dupes — distracting, mislead- 
ing, and betraying — that physical force was mentioned amongst us. After 
that our moral power waned ; and what wt gained by the accession of dema- 
gogues, we lost by their criminal violence and the estrangement of real 
friends.” It would appear, however, tliat in Scotland, at a very early stage 
of the proceedings of reform clubs, that is in December, 1816, the mode in 
which large masses of men ordinarily look for the accomplishment of political 
changes was not so cautiously koj)! out of view. 

()f tlie Hampden club of London, Sir Francis Burdett was the chairman. 
Vanity, as well as misery, “makes a man acipiainted with strange bed-fellows.” 
Barnford, at the beginning of 1817, came to Jjondon as a d(‘legate from the 
Middleton club, to attend a great meeting of delegates to be assembled in 
London. The Crown and Anchor tavern was the scene' of thi'se deliberations. 
There was Major Cartwright in the chair — a ]:)lacid ('iithusiast, sincere in his 
belief that uniningled good would be the result of the great experiment which 
he had so long advocated. The chief su])porters wvvo Cobbett, with his 
shrewd self-possession and “bantering jollity”; and Hunt — “oiator Hunt,” 
as lie was called — the incarnation of an em])ly, blustering, restless, ignorant, 
and selfish demagogue. Tlu' great baronet was absi'nt, find his absence 
jirovoked no little comment. But he was accessible in his ow'n mansion 
Samuel Barnford was aw'c'-struck by tlie passionate Ix'llowing of Hunt, frozen 
by th(‘ proud condescension of Sir Francis Burdi'tt, but charmed by the 
unaffi'cted cordiality of Lord Cochrane. These w’ore th(‘ chii'f actors in the 
])rocession sccik's of the ])opular drama that w’as then under rehearsal. Other 
and more important parts w’ore filled (juiti' as ap{)ropriately 

The Middleton delegate was introduced, amidst the reeking tobacco- 
fog of a low’ tavern, to tlie leading menibera of a society called the “Speiiccan 
Philanthropists.” They derived their name from that of a Mr. Spenc(‘, a 
schoolmaster in Yorksliire, w’ho had conceived a jilaii for making the nation 
hapiiy, by causing all the lands of the country to become the projierty of tlie 
state, W’hich state should divide all the jiroduec* for the support of tiie people. 
Socialism, in its cxtiemist jirinciplcs, is not a new^ doctrine. Tlu; school- 
master W’as an honest enthusiast, w’lio fearlessly submitted his jdaii to the 
consideration of all lovers of their species, and had the misfortune to be pros- 
ecuted for its promulgation in 1800. In 1816 “Spence's plan” was revived, 
and the Society of Siiencean Philanthroiiists was instituted, who held “sec- 
tional meetings,” ami discussed “subjects calculated to enlighten the human 
understanding.” This great school of philosophy had its separate academics, 
as London w-as duly informed by various announcements, at “ the Cock, 
in Grafton Street, Solio,” and “the Mulberry Tree, Moorfields,” and “the 
Nag’s H(*ad, Carnaby Market,” and “No. 8. Lumber street, Borough.” 
At these temples of beiievolenee, where “every individual is admitted, free 
of expense, who will conduct himself w’ith decorum,” it is not unlikely that 
some esoteric doctrines w’crc canvassed, such as that “ it was an easy matter 
to upset government, if handled in a proper manner.” The committee of 
the Spenceans openly meddled with sundry grave questions besides that of a 
community in land; and, amongst other notable projects, petitioned parlia- 
ment to do aw’ay with machinery. Amongst these fanatics some dangero^ 
men had established themselves, such as Thistlewood, w'lio subsequently paid 
the penalty of five years of maniacal plotting; and some, also, who were 
clearly in communication with the police, and hounded on the weak disciples 
of the Cock in Grafton street and the Mulberry Tree in Moorfields, to acts 
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of more real danger to theniselves than to the public safety. If we are to 
believe the chief evidence in these transactions, John Castle, a man of the 
most disreputable character, who became a witness against the leading 
Spencean philanthropists, they liad murderous designs of sharp machines for 
destroying cavalry, and plans for suffocating quiet soltliers in their barracks, 
destroying them as boys burn wasps’ nests; and schemes for taking the 
Tower, and barricading London bridge, to jirevent the artillery coming from 
Woolwich. And there were to be five commaiukirs to effect all these great 
movements of strategy — Mr. Thistlewood, .Mi. Watson tlie elder, and Mr. 
Watson the younger, Mr. Castle, and Mr. Preston, who came the lost in 
dignity “because he W’as lame.” And then there was to be a committee of 
public safety, w'ho w'cre to be called together after the soldiers were subdued 
— twTHty-four good and true men. And then thev calculated at what amount 
of })ublic expense they could buy the soldiers, by giving them each a hun- 
dred guineas, and, upon an accurate computation, it was found that the 
purchase money w^juld be sonu'W'here about tw'o millions, which would be 
nothing in comparison wath the national debt, which w'ould bf‘ wni:>ed off. 
With this ])reparation, if we may believe the very (luestionablc evidence 
of Mr. Castle, a meeting w'a.s held in S[)a fields on the ioth of Noviaiiber. 

THE SPA-EIELI)ft RIOT (1816 A D ) 

The district knowm as Spa fields, now’ coviTed W’ith dwellings of industry 
and ooinlortable resiikaiei's of the middle class, was, at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, and for some years afterwards, a large unenclosed sjiace, 
utterly lU'gleeted and useless. A public house was thonj, called by the mys- 
terious name of Merlin’s Cav(‘; and thither Mr. Hunt came in a chariot 
with the Watsons and harangued a mob from the chariot roof, attended with a 
flag and cockades, and “ everything handsome.” After adjourning the meeting 
for a fortnight, Mr. Hunt and the chariot w’eiit away, draw'ii by the mob; and 
the mob running the chariot against a w’all, they all got out and walked. 
So innocently passed the first Spa-fiekls m(‘(*ting — innocently, save that at 
a dinner at Mr. Hunt’s hotel in liouveric stnad, w’Ikto, as he r(*presi‘nted the 
matter, the jihilanthropists having thrust therns(*lv(‘s upon him very niuoli 
against liis will, the betrayer, C'aslle, gave a toast, which is too infamous to 
be r(‘peated here, aial wis threatened to be turned out of the room, but 
quietly remained, and w’cnt into wliat w’as di'scribed as “a fox-sleep.” But 
the 2nd of December, the day to w’hich the first meeting was adjourned, closed 
not so jieaceably. Mr. Hunt came to towTi from Essex in his tandem, and, 
as he passed along Cheapside, at “tw’enty minutes to one o’clock,” he was 
stopped by Mr. Castl(‘, who was moving along with a considerable crowd; 
and the w orthy man told him that the meeting had been broken up two hours, 
and that they w’erc going to the Tower, w’liich had been in their pos^ssion 
for an hour. The country squire, to w'hom “the boisterous hallooing of 
multitudes w'as more pleasing than the chinkling of the plough- traces, the 
bleating of lambs, or the song of the nightingale” (in these tenns Cobbett 
defended his friend for his aspirations after mob popularity), was not weak 
enough to believe the tempter; and his tandem went on to Spa fields, w’here 
the greatest number of people were collftcted together that he had ever beheld. 
But more active reformers w’erc in Spa fields before Mr. Hunt. The Spen- 
oean philanthropists had provided a wagon for their ow’n operations, and 
arrived on the grounil considerably before the apt^inted hour of meeting, 
with bamiers and inscriptions, one of which was, “The brave soltliers are our 
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friends! ” These nien also brought arms and ammunition, which they depos- 
ited in their wagon. Mr. Watson the elder commenced a sufficiently violent 
address, and then his son followed him. The young madman, after declaim- 
ing against the uselessnf‘ss of petition, cried out, "If they will not give us 
what we w'ant, shall w'e not take it‘^ Are you willing to take it? Will 
you go and take it? If I jump down amongst you, will you come and 
take it? Will you follow me’” And as at every (luostion the encouraging 
"Yes” became louder and louder, and put dow'n the dissentient “No,” Ik' 
jumped from tlu' wagon, seized a tri-coloured Hag, and aw^ay rushed the 
rnob to take tlu' Tower. Tw’o re.solute men, the chief clerk of Bow street 
and a Bow street officer, had the boIdne.s.s to attack this mob, and destroyed 
one of tlH'ir banners, without any injury to themselves. The wwk of mis- 
chief necessarily went on. The y(>ung fanatic led his followers to the sIuj}-) 
of a Mr. B(‘ckwith, a gunsmith on Snow' hill; and, rushing in, demanded 
arms. A gfuithanaii m the shoj) remonstrated with him, and, without any 
]>ause, was iMimediatcdy shot by him. Instantly some comjametion se(*ms to 
liave come over this iuiious l(‘ad<'r, and he offered to examine the W'ounde<l 
man, saying lu* A\as himself a surg(‘on. The assassin was secured, but the 
mob, wdio d(‘stroy(‘(l and jiluiukTod the shoj), soon reh'ased him, and }irn- 
c(‘(‘ded along rhi‘a])sid(‘, w’Ik'Iv they fired their recently accjihrc'd arms, like 
children willi a new ])laything. TIk'j marelusl through the Royal lOxchange, 
W'here ihi'y w'ere nud liy tlie lord mayor, and sev(Tal w'cre secured. Tlu* 
city magistrat('s on thi^' occasion Ixdiaved with a firmness which admirabh 
contrasted with th(‘ pusillanimity of tlu'ir jm^ka'cssors in the riots of 1780 
The C()urag(‘ of th(' loid mayor, Alderman WckxI, and of Sir Janavs Shaw, 
is w'orthy of honourable record; and U shows, not only the msignificancy of 
the so-called conspiracy, its W'ant of cohenaici' ami of ])lan, but the re:d 
power of virtiK' m action to ])ut down onlinary tumult Sir Jaimvs Shaw 
says: "On the 2n(l of iJecember last I was at tlu‘ Royal ]^]xchang(‘ at half- 
past tw'clve, I saw the mob first in ('ornlull: the lord mayor and 1 wiait 
in pursuit of th(‘m: they ero.ssed the front of the Royal lOxehange* w’e rushed 
through the Royal Exeluinge to take them in front on the othor side, the 
lord mayor and I having receivixl information of prior occurrences, detei- 
rnined on putting them down 1 seized several of them, and one flag of threi‘ 
colours, (‘xtended on a very long ])olc. 1 did not then perceive any arms 
. . . The lord mayor and I w’ent to meet the mob with Mr. While and two 
constables: wt got five constables in all; the w'hole jiarty consisted of eight ” 
Such is the w'ay in w'hieh the beginnings of seditions ought to bo met. 
Firmness such as this Avould have saved Bristol in 1832. After a furtln'r 
plunder of gimsmitlis’ shops in the Minorios, and the summoning of the 
Tow(‘r by some redoubted and unknown champion, who Baiiiford tells us was 
Freston, the insurrection fell to pieces, altogether from the W'aiil of cohesion 
in the mat (trials of which it W’as composed. The only blood shed was that of 
the gentleman in Mr. Beckwith’s shop, who eventually rccover(‘d. A wretched 
sailor w'as convicted of the offence of plunder at the shop on Snow^ hill, and 
was hanged. The younger Watson escaped from his pursuers. The elder 
Watson was trical for high treason on the 9th of Juni'. Th(' trial lasted seven 
days. It w^as memorable from W'hat Lord CampbelF-*'^ calls “the eccentric 
exuberance of Sir Chark's WcthereH and the luminous energy of Sergeant 
Copley,” who w'cre assignoil as counsel for the prisoner. The exposure of 
Castle, the spy,w’as so com})lete that the jury, without hesitation, returned 
a verdict of not guilty. Four other prisoners, w'ho were to have been tried 
upon the same evidence, were at once acquitted.^^ 
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WAR WITH THE BARBARY STATES (1816 A D.) 

A great national victory of this year, achieved as it also was on England's 
favourite element and by the right arm of English conquests and triumphs, 
was better calculated than most events to cheer the jiublic ilcsponflency. 
The piracies, man-stealing, butchery, and plunder which th(‘ Harbary states 
on the Mediterranean had been allowed to praclise, had been for ages a 
standing reproach to Christendom. The dread of tlu' naval piower of Eng- 
land had for a long time secured British shi])s and subjecl^ from the attacks of 
these barbarians; and if now and then a British sailor was captured and sold 
into slavery, it ivas while serving under some foreign flag There w ere nr tt want- 
ing among us men of narrow hearts and narrower h('a( Is, who would fain have 
left th(‘se Barbary corsairs undisturbed, consKU'nng the iinmunitv of the 
British flag as a great commercial advantage over the other hhirnpean nations; 
but such thoughts found no jilace in the liberal mind of the nation; and 
Britain ivas the first to make a costly exertion for the abatenuait of a mon- 
strous nuisance from which she hersi'lf was suffering nothing, and had nothing 
to fear. It has been W'ell said (hy Wallace-') that “ the enter] )rise was still 
more distinguished for the generosity ol its motives, than even tor its lirilhant 
su(‘cess.” Early in the spring of this year Admiral Lord h^xmouth, command- 
ing in the Mediterranean, received ordins to flemand from the beys of Tripoli 
aiifl Tunis, ami the d(‘y of Algiers, satisfaetion and protection for the flags of 
th(‘ Tonijin Isles, wdiieh the congress of Vienna had loft under our protection,” 
and the flags of Naples and Sardinia, together with the total abandonment of 
Christian slavery. Tripoli and Tunis, taking counsel of their wxaikne.^JS, iiii- 
])Ucitly complied; but Algiers, relying on her gri'at stnaigth, offeri‘d only a 
partial sati.sfaction fur the past, and refused or temporised for the rest. 

Before taking any stejis in fulfilment of his instructions, Lord Exmouih 
made all the arrangements lu'cessary for an attack, which w'as to be the alier- 
native if negotiations failed — a result much to be (‘xjiectecl at Algiers, wiiich 
had hitherto withstood so many formidable armaments. IJis lortlsliij) ordered 
Ca])tain Warde of the Banierer to proceed to Algiers, and then carefully to 
observe the town and the nature of its defences, to tlraw^ a plan of the w’orks 
on the seaw'ard side, to take soundings, to make his observations on the 
anchorage, etc. ^‘Lord Exmouth's instructions on this occasion,’' says Osier,* 
“which were WTitteii with his owm hand, afforded an admirable illustration 
of the forethought with wliich h(‘ provided for ev(*ry eontingency, and wiiich 
W'as the chief secret of his constant success ” Cajitain Warde jicrformed his 
difiicult and important vsorvice with wonilcrful skill and secrecy. 

The admiralty w'ore greatly surprised wiiim Lord Exmoufh projiosed to 
attack Algiers with only five sail of the line. Many naval oflicers, upon being 
consulted by tlic board, considered those works as altogether unassailable by 
ships. Ilis lordshi]) w'as offered any force he riMpiired, but he firmly adhered 
to his first demand ; for he had satisfied himself that five ships could destroy 
the groat fortifications on the mole as oflectually as a greater number, and 
with far more safety to themselves. Afti’r he had explained his plans, and 
marked the position which every ship wras to occupy, the admiralty allow'ed 
him to act upon his own judgment. “All w'ill go w'oll,” said this brave sailor 
and most excellent man; “all will go ■^'oll, as far at least as it depends on me. 
I know that nothing can resist a line-of-battle ships’ fire.” On the 9th of 
August the veteran wras at Gibraltar. Here he found a Dutch squadron of 
five frigates and a corvette, commanded by Vice-Admiral the baron de Capellan, 
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who, on learning the object of the expedition, solicited and obtained leave to 
co-operate. On Tuesday, the 27th of August, they came in sight of Algiers. 

As the ships lay nearly becalmetl, Lord Exmouth sent Lieutenant Burgess 
in a boat under a flag of truce with the terms dictated by the prince regent, 
and a demand for the immediate liberation of the British consul and some 
other persons whom the dey had cast into prison. At eleven o’clock a.m. 
Lieutenant Burgess was met outside the mole by the captain of the port, 
wdio received the communication and promised an answer in two hours. In 
the mean time a brc(‘ze siiringing up, the fleet stood into the bay and lay to, 
about a mile from the town. At two o’clock Lieutenant Burgess aiul the 
boat were seen returning with tiie signal that no answiT had been given. 
Th(; admiral’s ship, the Queen Charlotte, instantly telegraphed to the fleet, 
“Are you ready?” And instantly the atlirinative signal was (h.s])layed from 
every ship, and they all, English and Dutch, frigates and ships of the liia*, 
bore uj) to their apjiointed stations. The Queen Charlotte led to the attack. 
Tliere was to be no firing from her until she came to anchor. Tlu* Algerines, 
confident in the strength of their works, also reserved their fin*; indeed, thiw 
ex])ected to carry the flagshii) by boarding her from their numerous gun- 
boats. The Queen Charlotte proceeded silently to her ])ositi()n. and at half- 
past two she anchored,!)}' the stern, just half a cable’s length from the terrible 
mole-head. “The mole vas crowded with troo})s, main of whom got upon 
the parapet to look at the shij); and Lord ICxmouth, observing them a*^ he 
stood uixin the l) 00 ]), wav(‘d to them to move away. As soon as the shi}) was 
fairly jilaced and her cables stn})j)er(Hl the cr(*w gavi* three hearty clux'rs, 
such as Englishmen only can give. Scarci'ly had the sound of the la,>t di(‘il 
away, when a gun was fired from the uiipi'r ti(‘r of tlu* ('asti'rn battery, aiul a 
second and a third follow ( hI in quick succession. One of the shots struck the 
Superb. At the first flash Lord Kxmouth gave the order, “Stand by’’’ at flu* 
second, “Fire’” The uqxirt of the third gun w'as drowned in the thunder of 
the Queen Chai'Jotte'.s broadside 

The Algerines nqihed w'lth the fire of nearly five hundred guns. The iiioh* 
was filled with cannon, like the side of a hne-of-battle ship, mostly disposed 
ill a double tier, with ports below and embrasures above, but '.he eastern 
batteries, next tlie lighthousi*, had an inner fortification, w’ith a third tier of 
guns, making sixty-six in thi'se eastern batteries alone. These diffeient 
batteri(‘s on the mole mouiited altogether about two hundred and twenty 
guns, eighteen being twenty-four or thirty-tw'o jiounders, and two of them 
being sixty-(‘ight pounders, iqnvards of twenty feet long. All thi'se guns wi'rc 
brought to bear j)oint-blank uptiii Lord F^xmouth’s ships of the lino. Some 
of his lordshiji’s frigates and some of the Dutch frigates took up positions 
which three-deck('rs might have been justly proud of. There were a f(*w’ bomb- 
vess(‘ls, w’hose shells w'erc' throw'ii with admirable precision by the marine 
artillery. There was no lack of courage and resolution on the part of the 
corsairs. Shortly after tlu* commencoiiient of the battle their flotilla of gun- 
boats most daringly ad\anced to board the (}ueen Charlotte and the Leander. 
At first the smoke coveri'd and concealiMl them, but so soon as they were seen 
a few well-ilirected shot sent thirty-three out of thirty-seven of these Algerine 
gunboats to the bottom. At four o’clock a large Algerine frigate w’as boarded 
and set on fire. As she burst into a flame Lord Exmouth telegraphed to the 
fleet the animating signal, “Infallible!’^ Before seven o’clock all the vessels 
in port, cxccjpt a brig and a schooner, w'ere burning fast to the water’s edge. 
As for the tremendous works on the mole-head, they had been ruined by the 
single fire of the Queen Charlotte a very few' minutes after the combat had 
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commenced. The slackened tlieir fire towards niglit, while the guns of 
the enemy became silent, and w'hen the necessity w'as felt of husbanding their 
ammunition. The expenditure had been beyond all precedent. Our ships 
had fired nearly 118 tons of powder and 50, (XX) shot, iveighing more than 500 
tons of iron, besides 960 thirteen- and ten-inch shells. Such a fire, clos^', con- 
centrated, and well directed as it was, nothing could resist. The mighty st'a 
defences of Algiers, with great part of the town itself, were shatterecl and 
crumbled to ruins. 

As the night darkened the breeze freshened, and a tremendous storm of 
thunder and lightning came on, with torrents ot ram. while tin* flaming ships 
and storehouses illuminated all the ruins on short', which incrcMM'd the awful- 
ness of the scene. In scarcely any former gent'ral action had the < asualties 
been so great in proportion to the force employed In the British ships 128 
were killt'd and 690 wounded; and the Dutcli, who had In'liaved most gallantly, 
had 18 killed and 52 wounded. The \eteran cornmander-m-chief escaped 
most narrowly; he w'as struck in three plnces, and a cannon-shot lore away 
tlie skirts of his coat, breaking one of the glasses and bulging the run of the 
spectacles in his pocket. 

On the 28th, at daylight. Lieutenant Burgess was sent on sIku-c with a flag 
of tiuc(‘, and with the same diaiiands he had carried the jirecf'ding morning; 
our bomb- vessels at the same time resuming tlu'ir positions Lord I'lxmouth 
was immediately givim to understand that all his dem.ands would b(‘ sub- 
mitted to. On the morning of the 29th Captain Brisbane, oi the flagshi}), 
wf*nt on shore, and had a conference wnth the humbh'd and astouiuh'd dey. 
The negotiations were intrusted to Sir Charles Ik'iirosi'. Tlu'y wi're very 
short, lor the Algerines could do nothing but submit and agre(‘. Tli(‘ chief 
eoiiditions were: the abolition of Christian slavery fonwi'r, the surrondi'r 
of all their slav(‘s of wdiatever nation, and the (ley’s humble and jiuhlic apology 
in jierson for the insult he had given to the liritish flag 

Three tliousand Christians w(T(‘ delivered from slavery and sent to their 
own countries and homos. Leaving a ship to K'oeive a few more. Lord Ex- 
mouth sailed for hmglaiid on the 3rd of Sejitember Seareely Nelson himself 
had b(’en in hotter fires than Exinouth, y(‘t his lordshij) dc'clared that he had 
never been under a fire so hot and terrible as tliis at Algiers. “The fin* all 
round the mole,” said he,'* “looked like pamh'moniuni. J never saw^ any- 
thing so grand and so terrific ; for 1 w'as not on velvet, for fear th(‘y would drive 
on board us. Their copper-bottoms float(‘d full of fiiTv hot charcoal and w'cre 
red-hot above the surface, so that w’o could not hook on our firi'-grapnels to 
put the boats to, and could do nothing but ]>usb out fitv-booms and spring 
the ship off by our w’arpis, as occasion required 1 ik'M'I’ saw any set of men 
more obstinate at tludr guns, and it w’as superior fire only that could keep 
them back. To be sure, nothing could stand Ix'fore the Queen Charlotte's 
broadside. Everything fell before it; and the Swedish consul assures me we 
killed above five hundred at the V(‘ry first fire, from the erowd(;d w'liy in wdiich 
their troops were ilrawn up, four deej), above th(‘ gunbcxits, wdiie.h were also 
full of men. 1 believe they are w'itliin bounds wdii'ii they state their loss at 
seven thousand men.” 


THE FIVE /gCTS (181 T A.D.) 

With the commencement of 1817 the public depression occasioned by the 
reverses w^hich peace had so unexpectedly introduced was not alleviated. 
Industry in all its commercial and agricultural departments was still under 
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arrest, and bankruptcies continued to multiply : the rich were suffering under 
the high price of the common necessaries of life and an income-tax of 10 per 
cent. ; while the working classes, whose wages liad fallen from fifteen to five 
shillings a week, could scarcely [irocure the scantiest means of living. The prev- 
alent poverty and distress was laid hold of as an opjiortunity to propagate a 
spirit of discontent and disloyalty; and both from the press and the platform, 
remedies of the most anarchical and de.structive kind continued to be recom- 
mended by mischievous demagogues, who attempted to demonstrate that no 
relief could be obtain(‘d unless tlie present order of things was swept aw'ay 
and a ik'W government established These evils were sailly acknowledged in 
the speech from the throne at the opening of jiarliament, on the 28th of Janu- 
ary; and in reference to those* att(‘m])ts which were making to take advantage 
of such a state of things, for the purposes of ndiellion and change, it w^as 
announced that no jirecautions would b(‘ omitted for preserving the public 
])eaco and counteracting the designs of the disaffected. A melancholy com- 
ment upon this sp(‘ech f()llowe<l on the regent’s return ; for as he [lassed through 
the park he was assailed by the mob with loud clamours and revilings; stones 
and other missiles were thiowii at his carriage, and from the manner in which 
the windows were broken, it was alleged that this effc'ct must have been pro- 
tliiced by bullets discharged from an air-gun. This alarming fact was an- 
nounced in the afternoon in the liouse of lords by Lord Sulnioiith, secretfiry 
for the home dejiartna'iit, and the two houses by proclamation offered a 
reward of £1,000 for the a]iprehension of the daring ])er}'>etrators. But they 
could never be found; the air-gun was sup])OMnl to exist only in aiiprehension, 
and it w'as ileclared that insult ratliin- than assas.^ination hail been the purpose 
of the mob, who had us(‘d no worse WTa]H)ns than stones or gravel. 

On tlie following day th(‘rc w'us tierc(‘ altiTcaiion in both houses on this 
Bubjc'ct of alarm, and while it was ndicuh'd by Ijord Dudh'y uikUt the title 
of the ‘^pop-gun ])lot,” the ()])position both in thi* lords and the commons 
saw in it nothing more' than an argument for retrenchment in every depart- 
ment of government. Further discussion w’as sus])end(‘d by the intimation 
of Lord Sidmouth, that in thna* days he shoulil prcsc'nt a message from tin* 
jiriiice regent on the subject of the alleged defection of large buthes of the 
people. The message wais delivered on the 3rd of February, and on its being 
referred to a .secret committee of both houses, they made tlu'ir reports on 
the ISth and Ihth. In tlu'se a declaration w’as given of the general state of the 
country, and of the .societii's or clubs either existing or to be established 
throughout the whole of Great Britain, which, under the pretext of parlia- 
mentary ri'form, had for their main object the eversion of all law, religion, 
and morality, and the ])lunder of ail property. After detailing at length the 
sev(‘ral districts in wdiicli tho.se associations existed, and the variety of tlieir 
aims and prineiiiles, but all sufficiently revolutionary and dangerous, the 
jianic becanui so groat that no measures were thought too stringent for the 
])reventioii of the evil Accordingly, five bills, called the “Five Acts,” were 
introduced and passi'd by large majorities, who seem at the moment to have 
thought that no saerifiee could be too great when the .state itself w'as on the 
point of perishing. Tlu'y were as follows: 1. A bill to extend to the person 
of the prince regent the act for the better jirotoction of his majesty’s person. 
2. A bill to revive* the act of 1795 agajnst seditious meetings. 3. A bill to 
revive the act of 39 George III against corresponding societies. 4. A bill to 
revive the act against such as seduce soldiers and sailors. 5. A bill to suspend 
the habeas corpus act. All these wa^re successively carried before the end of 
March, The last and most dangerous of them all, which gave to the execu- 
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tive power the despotic privilege of impriHoning without trials was not carried 
without a struggle, in which Earl Grey, Loid Wellesley, Lord Darnlcy, Sir 
Arthur Pigott, and other members of both houses, distinguished themselves 
by their opposition to the measure. Although the susjiension of the habeas 
corpus act was decreed, it was to continue m force only till the 1st of July; 
and it only passed in consequence of tlu* fn*sh alarms of meetings and con- 
spiracies ivith which the ears of [larliament had been assailed. The event 
dismayed the leaders and orators of reform who had bt'en so active and so 
loud in the projiagation of their doctrines: and they either retired into ob- 
scurity or maintained a cautious sihmee. Kvc'u Cobbc'tt. llu* boUlest as well 
as ablest of them all, wa.s fain to withdraw to Amencn until tlu* season of 
dang(‘r had expired. 

THOOrS WITHDRAWN FROM FIlANr’n A D ) 

The chief political event by ’v\hich th(‘ year ISIS was signalised was the 
full and complete reconciliation of the allied powers wdtli Trance by with- 
diawing tluar army of occupation. This occupation was a painful n'lninis- 
cence of [last w’ars and mutual injuries, it was galling to a higli-spinl(‘d jieople 
hk(‘ the French; and as long as it was eontiniKMl there was no ahsuiance to 
Europe of inUTiiational amity or a lasting ])('ace. According to the terms 
of the original tn'aty, this military hold u))on Fianct' would hav(‘ eonthiiied 
two yeais longer, had not the jirescail stahihtv of the Bourbon throne and 
th(‘ general tranquillity given assurance that such i\ precaution was no longer 
required. A congress was therefore assembled at Aix-la-('liap(‘lle during the 
autumn of the current year, wdiere th(‘ emperor of Hussni, tlio king of Prussia, 
and th(' emperor of Austria, wTth their jinncijial inmisTers, th(‘ duk(' ot Wel- 
lington and the re[)res('ntalives ol some ollu'r powr-rs, agn^'d that the army 
of occujiation might bo saiely withdrawal, and tlu' nation k'il to its owai con- 
trol. A iK'gotiation to this effect was accordingly ojiened by the allu'd sover- 
eigns wath Louis XVIIT; the pecuniary obligations of I'rance were discharged, 
and the army, with its comnian(l(‘r, the duke of Wellington, was recalled in 
October, after having been in I'ranct* thre(‘ years 

RUFORMS OF IRIW 

The beginning of the year 1819 was signalised by the oi'xaung of the new 
parliament, which assembled on the 14th of January, tind Mr. Manners Sutton 
was re-elected speaker without comjielition. A very important subject of 
this session was the revision of the criminal (*ode. Tlu' sanguinary character 
of Fhiglish huv had long been a w’ondcr and reproacli among loreigners, as 
W’ell as a matter of regret among the reflective })eo])le of lOnglaiid, and it 
was fi'll that the time had eoim* when the freipiency of capital i>iinishments 
might very safely be diminished. Ke])eatedly tlu' suhjc'ct hail b(*rTi brought 
before [larliament by that ujiright and taleiit(‘(l lawwer, Sir Samuel Romilly; 
but in consequence of his death in the preo(‘(ling year, it was now adopted 
and advocated w’ith equal ability by Sir James Mackintosh. The time also 
W’as favourable, on account of a petition from the eorjDoration of London 
complaining of the increase of crim^, and pointing out the advantage that 
might accrue from the commutation of capital punFliments for others of less 
severity. This momentous inquiry it was resolved to consign to a committee 
employed upon the examination of prison discipline, w-lien, on the following 
day, Sir James Mackintosh proposed that the examination of tlie penal code 
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should have a distinct committee of it-s own. After showing the subterfuges 
which the severity of the laws occasioned, and the difficulty of obtaining a 
conviction, in conseciuencc of which the worst culprits escaped and the statutes 
became a dead lett<‘r, he explained his views of those circumstances under 
whicli alone capital piiiiisliment should be administered, whereby not less 
than orK' liundred and fifty offences needed to be expunged from the cata- 
logue. His motion was carried, and before the end of the session a committee 
of inquiry was formed, of which he was aj^pointed chairman. 

Another very momentous affair of this session was the consideration of 
th(‘ national currency. The commencement of the war in 1793, and the re- 
turn of p(‘ace in 1815, liad equally produced an abrupt diversion of capital, 
which was keenly felt by the [iroductive classes, and finally by the whole 
community. To this was add(‘d the want of money accommodations during 
the jieriotl of agricultural distress, in consequence of the Bank of h]ngland, 
at the return of ])(‘ace, having been obligeil to reduce its jiajier circulation, 
from the apprehi'iision of soon being called upon to })ay in gold. Country 
bankers were in like manner compelled to limit their issues, until the question 
of the resumption of cash ]iaym(‘nts by the Bank of hhigland should be set- 
tled It was no wond(T that a subject of such vital inqiortance to every indi- 
vitlual should have given rise to about fifty debates and conversations in 
both houses of parliament. Tin* principal j)arts of the governnamt plan, 
which was finally adopted, wen* tlio following: That it was expedient that 
the restrictions on ])ayments in cash by the bank should be continued beyond 
the 5th of July, 1819, the term fixed by law, that a definiti* jieriod should 
be fixed for the termination of the restriction, aiul that in tlu* mean time 
certain jirejiaratory moasuros should be tak(‘n, that provision should be made 
for the gradual repaynii'iit to the bank of £10, 000, 000 of its advanei's for 
the public service; that from tlie 1st of February, 1(S20, the bank should lu* 
obliged to givi* in exchange for its notes gold, assayed and stamped, in quan- 
tities of not less than sixty ounces, at the rate of 81.s‘. ])er ouiiei*, that from 
the 1st of October, 1820, it should be obliged to i>ay gold for its not(‘s in the 
same manner, at the rate of 79«. i)d. per ounce: that after the 1st of May, 
1821, the rate should be 77s. lOb/ per ounce; that from llu* 1st of May, 1823, 
the bank should pay its notes on (Uaiiand, in the l(‘gal coin of the realm, and 
that the laws jirohibiting the melting and exportation of the com should be 
repealetl. 


THE MANCHESTER RIOTS (1819 A.D ) 

The session wtis closed by the regent in person, on the 13th of July. In 
the close of liis spei'cli he adverted to the seditious spirit still at work in the 
manufacturing districts; and notwithstanding the self-gratulations of minis- 
ters at the o})eiiing of ])arliameiit, the existence of such a spirit was too noto- 
rious to bo denied. The extravagant hopes which the many had founded 
upon the return of jx'ace had been disappointed; for its benefits, instead of 
being instant and immediate, were of slow giwth, while low wages and high- 
priced provisions wi're still the order of tlie day. Under such circumstances 
it was easy for restless demagogues to ]>crsuade the ignorant multitudes that 
their continueil depnvssion arose from a corrupt court, a venal ministry, and 
unjust taxes; and that the blessing of peace and the fruits of their own indus- 
try could not be realised until these obstacles were removed. It w’as even 
queried in their more private meetings, w^hether the people had not a right 
to destroy the Bank of England, and to equalise all classes by an agrarian 
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division of the landed property of the country. In such a state of thinpcs 
the government could not look tranquilly on, or its adherents be without 
alarm; and the commencement of open .stnf(‘ and bloodshed was nothing 
more than a question of time and [dace, which circumstances were sure to 
BPttle. This was done at Manchester on tiie IGth of August, 1810. The 
reformers of that city having convened a great public meeting on the 9th, 
with the object of proceeding, in their own way, to the choice and (‘lection of 
a parliamentary representative, were apprisc'd hy the magistrates that the 
object was illegal, and that such meeting was illegal, uiion which the design 
was modified, and a meeting convened for the Kith to ])etition tor a sweeping 
reform in parliament. 

A little before noon on the 16th the first body of refoimers began lo arrive 
on the scene of action, which wa(* a pi(‘ce of ground ('all<‘d St 1 Vita’s Field. 
Tlu-i^t' persons bore tw'O banners sunnounbal wiili caps of liberty, and bearing 
the inscriptions — “No Corn Laws,” “Annual Parhanu'nts,'’ “ Cniversal 
Suflrage,” “Vote by Dallot.” The flags, aft(‘r being [laratled round the 
field, w'CTO planted on a w’agon, on w'hicli tlie orators of th(‘ day had taken 
their stand; but other flags appc'ansl and remaiiu'd stationary m diflc'nmt 
parts of the crowd. Numerous large IkxIk's of radicals eontiimed t(» arrive 
from tlie towns in the neighbourliood of Manchoste»- till alioul one o’clock, all 
])r('(‘(‘de(l by flags, and many of tlu'iii canu* uj) in legular inarching order, 
five de(‘]^, as if tluw had lieen well drilled and trained. 'Pwo clubs of femah^ 
n'fonners advanced, one of them numbering more than 150 iru'mbt'rs, and 
h(‘aring a white silk baniK'r. Thc're was a luxly of reformers w’ho tim(‘d their 
steps to the sound of a bugle, wdth much of a discipliiK'd air, there was an- 
other that had assumed the motto of the illustrious Wallace^, “Cod armeth 
the patriot.” The multitude now amounted to a mimb(‘r roundly computed 
at (‘ighty thousand, and the arrival of the li('ro of the day was impatiently 
looked for by the radicals Nothing l(‘ss tliaii a fearful not, w'itli murder and 
plunder, was expected by the merehaiits, niill-ow'ii(‘rs, and llu; prosperous 
class(‘.s g('nerally. At last orator fiuiit made his appearance, and, after a 
rapturous gieeting, w\as invited to pro.side Mounting a scaffolding, he be- 
gan to harangue liis admirers. A band of special constables w^ho had taken 
up a position on the field without r(‘sistane(‘ now disjiosed themselves so as 
to form a hn(‘ of communication fiom a lioiise where the magistrate.? w'cre 
sitting to the stage or platform erected for Mr. Jlunt 

Tlie orator had not jirocooded far wlien the appearance of the yeomanry 
cavalry advancing at a lirisk trot exciti'd a panic in the outskirts of the meet- 
ing. The civic force entered the iiielosure, and after fiausmg for a minute 
to r(‘cover their disordered ranks, they dnwv their sw'ords and brandished 
th(‘m in the air. The multitude, by the direction of their leaders, gave three 
cheers, lo show that they were undaunted liy tliis intrusion, and the orator 
had just resumed liis spc^cch to assure the p(‘ople that this was only a trick 
to disturb the meeting, and exhorted them lo stand firm, wht‘n the yeomanry 
dashcxl into the crow'd, making for the [ilatform. That immense mob offered 
no resistance ; they fell back on all sides, overturning one another. The com- 
manding officer approached orator Hunt, and brandishing his sword, told 
him that he was his prisoner. Some of the yeomanry then cried out, “ Have 
at their flags!” ancl upon this the tr^op began to strike dowm the banners 
raised in various parts of the fields, cutting to right and left to get at them. 
The people scampered off in all directions, and the yeomanry spurred after 
them, losing all command of temper. There was then a dreadful scene of 
confusion; numbers were trampled under the feet of men and horses; many 
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women avS well as men were cut down by sabres; several were slain on the 
spot, and among these were a peace officer and a female — for the undisci- 
plined heroes scarcely knew what they were doing, and slew where they wished 
to save. The whole number of persons more or less injured was set down at 
between three hundred and four hundred; but it should appear that this 
number was exaggerated by the suffering party, and that rune-tenths of the 
injurii‘s received were of a very trifling nature. In tluur retreat the reformers 
threw st OIK'S and brickbats at the yeomanry. It is said that some stones 
were thrown in the same direction befoie the yeomen charged the people, 
and that the riot act was read by the magistrates before a sword was used; 
but some doubt rests upon one, if not upon both, of tlu'se as.sertions. Tlu' 
yeomanry was chiefly eornjiosed of a set of hot-headed young men belonging 
to rich families, who entertained a too g«*eafe contemjit and didike of spinneis, 
and weavers, and dyers, machine' makers, and other artisans, who nuule up 
the reform assemblage. The riot act was read, but it seems to have been 
read when nobody could hear it. In less than ten minutes from the fir^-t 
charge of the yeomanry the ground w'as entirely cleared of its former occu- 
pants, and was lilled by various bodies of military, both liorse and foot. Mr. 
orator Hunt, with the broken staves of two of his baniK'rs earned in mock 
procession before him, was hurried before the magistrate's, who sent him to 
prison on a charge of high treason. 

THE SIX ACTS (1830 A D ) 

As soon as (he news of (his riot and its suppression reached London !i 
cabinet council w'as held; and acting on the partial stati'iiu'nts of the despatch, 
the thanks of government \%ere returned to tin' magistrates, and to all the 
military engagi'd, for tla'ir pionipt and efficient conduct in the affair This 
was a signal for the ojiponents of government and friends of reform in London, 
and at a numerous meeting held in the palace yard, W(‘st minster, on the 2nd 
of September, at wlueh Sir Francis Hurdett and Mr. John Lam Ilobliouse, 
his colk'iigue ill th(' refireseritation of Westminster, were the juincioa' speakers, 
the affair of Peter’s Field was di'iiounced as a massacre, and a loul attemiit 
to destroy the lilx'rties of Englishmen; and an address founded on tlu'si' 
resolutions was sent to the prince regent. The oppo.site party were provoked 
by the occasion to call meetings of their owm, in which counter addresses wi'U' 
drawn uj), justifying the suppression of the Manchester meeting, and offering 
to raise yeomanry cor]3s for the support of government and the maiiit('nance 
of public ortlcr. Fiidcr such auspices the prisoners were brought to trial, 
but the capital charge of trea.son against them was abandoned, and iinpi'ison- 
meiit, from on(' to two years and a half, w^as the utmost punishment inflicted 
upon five of the chief leaders of the meeting. Still the alarm had been too 
great and th(‘ siii)])orters of government were too numerous to allow' the 
present state C)f affairs to go on unchecked; and to obtain the resioration of 
order am I secure the inviolability of their ow'n property they wore but too 
ready to place* an undue power in the hands of the ministry. The well-known 
“Six Acts” were introduced, and w'ere carried by large majorities through 
both houses In the loixL they w'ere proposed by Viscount Sidmoiith. m 
the commons by Lord Castlereagh. ^hey consisted of the following bills: 
1. To take aw'ay the right of traversing in cases of misdemeanor. 2. To 
punish any person found guilty on a second conviction of libel, by fine, im- 
prisonment, and banishment for life. 3. For preventing seditious meetings, 
requiring the names of seven householders to the requisition which, in future, 
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convened any meeting for the discussion of subjects connected with church 
or state. 4. To prohibit military training, except under the authority of a 
magistrate or lord -lieutenant. 5. To subject cheap periodical [)amphlt‘ts on 
political subjects to a duty similar to that on n^‘\^spape^s. 0. To give magis- 
trates the pow’er of entering houses by night or by day, for the pur])ose of seizing 
arms believed to be collected for unlawful purposes. Tlie only one of these 
bills which passed without opposition was that for the jireveiition of secret 
military training. The entering of houses bv night, .and the restrictions on 
the press, were strongly obji'ctod to. Th(';^e acts weri' to continue in force 
for the term of five years. 

The year 1820 commenced with gloomy auspices in the imlitical horizon. 
On the 28rd of January the liumaiic, benevolent, and popular duk(‘ of Kent 
died, leaving behind him an infant daughter, AlevaiKinn.'t \hctoria. Only 
SIX clays after tlie duke’s death the great hi'll of St. Paul’s again sent forth 
its deej) knell, to announce a demise of still higher iinj)oi tanee, for his father, 
the king of the realm, had de[)arte(l. 

DEATH OF OEORr.E III (UviCAD.) 

Oeorge III died in Windsor Castle on the night of Saturday, the 29tli of 
Jann.'iry, 1820, in the eighty-second year of his age, and fcounliiig the ten years 
of the r(‘g(‘ncy) in the sixtieth year of his nagn. h'or some years before his 
death he had been totally blind; and it does not apjiear that any tiaiiporary 
reluiuof roa.son alknved linn to comprelK'iid and ri'joiee at tlie issue* of the mo- 
mentous struggle ill which lie left his country engaged in ISK), when his mal- 
ady drove Iiiin into rctireniont. Wo only know tliat when olliers desponded 
hi.s hopes were high, and tliat, so long as lie had reason, ho never dc'sjiaired of 
the final triumph of England. No man within his realms liad a more thoroughly 
J'mglish heart, or a more ardent desire to promote tlic wi'lfare of the people 
and the interests and honour of the country. En[) 0 ])ular in liis youth and 
earliest goveninient, he IxTaine endeared to the people in the midst of the 
misfortunes of the first Amorieari war; and perliajisno sovereign hail ever been 
more pojiular than he was during the last twenty-five* years of his reign. 
Nearly every circumstance concerning him wJiicli has been brought to light 
of late years, and nearly every conversation whieli has been reported, or 
letter written by him which ha»s been piiblishi'd, have tended to clear away 
the prejudices of former time.s, and to laise our estimate, not merely of the 
goodness of his heart and intentions, but also of the pow’crs of his intellect, 
anrl of his capacity for public business.* 

THE ACCESSION OF CEORGE IV (1H20 A D ) 

The accession of George IV to the throne was merely nominal, for virtually 
he had been king for the last ten years ; but the glories of hi.s regency, through 
the success of our arms, had eclipsed whatever could bo expected from his 
sovereignty, surrounded as he w^as by political and domestic troubles, w'hich 
his new position could only t-end to aggravate. He had also passed the bright 
meridian of life, and at the period of Ids accession was laid upon a bed of sick- 
ness, from which it w’as at one timev feared ho would never rise. Even bis 
assumption of the royal title was accompani(*d with a great embarrassment. 
George IV was king, but who was queen of Great Britain? In the alter- 

P “Expressed In concise terms,” suys Aubrey,* “the long leigu of George III comprises 
Blxty yeai’8 of blundering, injustice, and repression.”] 
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ation of tlio form of prayer in the church service the name of her who was 
legally (jiieen consort had been omitted; and as princess of Wales her allow- 
ance from tlie civil list had (-('ased with the death of George ITI. It was now 
fisked in jiarliament wheth(‘r she, their qiit'ori, was to bo supported according 
to her high station, or left to wander in beggary through foreign lands. It 
was a perplexing question both for her friends and enemies, as the former saw 
no need for thf* claim of a litl(‘ which they considered as hers by law already, 
while the latti'r were unwilling to conc(‘de it. A vote, therefon*, of a royal 
yearly allowance was [lassed in her favour without a division, hut also with- 
out specifying her royal right and title to such allowance. On the close of 
parliameirt, by commission, on the 2Sth of ludiruary, the lord eliaiici'llor, in 
his sjieech on th.e occasion, turned the pu])hc attention into a new channel 
by announcing that a fearful conspiracy had just lu'cn detected, suflieient 
to open the eyi's oj the most sceptical to the dangers in w'hieh the country 
was involved. Tlie danger alluded to w'as the Cato-streot conspiracy.^ 

TUH OATO-STIIEET CONSPIRACY 'iS'-iO A 1) ) 

For some time bidore the Manchester massacre of August, ISIO, there had 
been a subsidiaice of tlu* sedition and rebellious mhaitions of the suffeieis 
and demagogues who had eaus(‘d a panic to the government and a iiortion of 
tli(‘ country magistracy of fingland and Scotlanil. The extensive conspiracy 
supposed by the ruling powi'rs had ikait e.xisted, and the separate parties of 
malcontents who had laiqiloyc'd the leisure and rehevi'd th(‘ painful thoughts 
of poveity in seditious movi'iiients had become tiri'd of fruitless (dforts, of dis- 
appointment m th(‘ir h'adfTs, and of that failure in combination which is the 
invariable lot of th(‘ ill-mfoniK'd and inexperienced wduai they aim at objects 
too large for their ]>oweis. Their funds fell off; their drillings eeased from 
non-attendance: and tliey diopjied back into their sad homes, to mutter there 
their discontents or wait for better days. Hut the Manchester affair and the 
subseiiueiit jiroccM'dings roused them again as by an express rummons, and 
during the montlis of S('ptemb(‘r, October, and November tlu i\ w\as a busy 
reorganisation of tlie associations of the discontented, w^ho put aside their 
mutual (puirrels to carry on the grand one with the government. It was in 
November that Sir Herbert Taylor, wdio held a high office in the establishment 
of the king, w'as accosted at Windsor by a man named luhvards, who kejit a 
small shop at ICton for the sale of plaster casts, and who gave information of 
a desjiorate jilot against tlu* ministers. This information w’as, of course, im- 
mediately commuiiicat(‘d to Lord Sidmouth. J'khvards was taken into the pay 
of the home oflice; and the police w'ere employed to verify his statements 
during the months wdien ho stimulatod the purposes of the conspirators, and 
received their confidence, m ord(*r to betray them, day by day, to his pay- 
masters. It was after thi‘ affair became know'n to tlie government, tfiat an 
emissary of Oliver the sjiy ajijieared at Middleton and elsewhere, and told of 
other agents w’ho were going about the country with the same commission — 
to engage the discontented to join in the plot of Thistlewood and his comrades 
to assassinate the ministers, seize the Bank, the Mansion House, and thoTowTr, 
and establish a provisional government. The discontented refused to join. 
The scheme w'as too horrible and too foclLsh. In the end it appeared that the 
number involved w^as very small ; so small, that the affair w'ould scarcely de- 
serve a place in history, but for the atrocity of the plan, and the illustration 
the event affords of the working of the spy system adopted by the government 
of the day. 
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The leader, Thistlewood, was a desperate man; too vindictive about his 
private wrongs to make much pretence of patriotism. lie had been engaged 
with the Watsons, and acquitted on his trial for that matter. After his ac- 
quittal, he had sent a challenge to Lord Sidniouth, and this piece of audacity 
had procured him a year’s imprisonment. He came out of jail thirsty for 
the blood of the minister. He drew about him a f('w ignorant and desperaU' 
men; and they would have attenqited the (1 (‘(m1 m 1 once — m the autumn of 
1.S19 — but for a series of accKients which (h'layed the entf'rpnse, and gave 
time for an aggravation of tlu'ir wickediu'ss by th(‘ arts of JMw'ards the in- 
former. When the aflair had b(‘en delayed till (Miri'-lmas. then' came the 
dispersion of the intended victims for the liolida}'^, and (hen tlu* death of 
the king and the duke of Kent, and the royal fimeials, and jic'rhaiis l.dwards, 
who furni.shed the party with .so much information about the ministers, 
might have told Hm' conspiiators how uncertain was tlu* tenure of office by 
their enemies, who were veiy ni'ar going out immediately on llie accession of 
(ieorge IV, on ai'count of tlieir refusal to pirtcure him a divorce from his 
([iK'en. The first record of the exi.'<t(‘nc(‘ of the plot is in a note from the duke 
(jf Wellington of the 5t}i of .lanuary, wherein lu' stati's tliat he had “just 
heard tliat Lord Sidniouth had di.scovertd anothr'i* conspiiacy.” On Saturday, 
February lt)th, it wiu^ n'solvi'd by the gang to muid('r the ministers, each at 
his own house: and without further (k'lay. as their poverty would not allow 
them to wait any longer On tlu' Tu(‘sday, howeviT, Kdwards iniormed them 
that there was to be a cabinet dinner at Lord llarrowby's the next day. 
Thistlewood sent out for a iu‘\\s])aper to see if this was true, and, finding it 
to be so, remarked, “As then* has not Ikmui a diiiiKT so long, there will, no 
(louht, be fourt(‘en or sixteen theie, and it will be a lare haul to inurtler them 
all together.” Thus it w'as setth'd. Souk* of their number wvrv to watch Loid 
Ilarrowby’s house, to see that no police or soldiers weu' brought there. One 
was to call with a note while the ministers were at diimer; and the others 
wTre th(‘n to rush in, to coniiiiit the murdeis, eanying bags in which to bring 
away the heads of Lords Sidniouth and Oaslk'reagh Then tliey were to 
fire the cavalry barracks by throwing fireballs into the straw sheds: and 
the Bank andTow'er wore to lie taken by the people, who, it w’as lioyicd, w’ould 
rise upon the sjiread of the new's. 

Kdwards was not the only traitor A man iiariied Hidon, wdio afterwards 
found himself well reeoiiip(‘iisfal by the gift of a hackney coach, went from this 
final council to warn Jjord Haiiowby, by putting a Ictlei into his hand during 
his rule in the paik. No notice was apparently taken. The prejiaralions for 
(liiincr w'ent on at Lord Harrow by’s till eight o’clock in the evening; but the 
guests (lid not arrive. Tlu' archbishop of York, who lived next door, hap- 
pened to give a dinner that evening; and the arri^al of the carriages deceived 
those of the conspirators who were on the watch in the street, till it was too 
late to give warning to their comrades, who had assembled in a stable in Cato 
street near the Edgware road 

While the conspirators were arming themselves m a room above this stable, 
by the light of one or two candles, the ministeis, having dined at home, met 
at Lord Liverpool’s, wKere they awaited, in great anxiety, the tidings of what 
the police and soldiers had done. When the news arrived it was bad. One 
of the police had been stabbed through heart, and Thistlewood had escaped. 
This was owing to the soldiers not having been ready, as ordered, to tup out 
at a moment’s notice. The police proceeded without them; and Smithers, 
the man who was killed, mounted the ladder which led from the stable to the 
upper room. Thistlewoo(l stabbed him, and blew out the light ; and after the 
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exchange of a few shots in the darkness and confusion several of the conspir- 
ators escaped. A reward of £1,000 was immediately offered for the appre- 
hension of Thistl(‘woo(l ; but he was taken before eight o’clock the next morn- 
ing, in bod at a friend’s house in Moorficlds. When about fourteen of the 
conspirators had escaped the soldiers arrived, and captured the remainder of 
the jpart}^ — iiiiu* prisoners — and their arms and ammunition. 

On the publication of the Gazette the next morning, with the proclamation 
of the reward for the ajijirehension of Thistlewood, London was thrown into 
consternation, from the natural supposition that this plot was but the first 
movement of a great insurrection. Bui there is no evidence that it ever ex- 
tended beyond the f(^w d(‘sperate men who were iininediately concerned in it 
The vigilance of the government and the magistracy throughout the kingdom 
detected nomoresch(‘m(\s of n‘l)(‘llion, thoiigli then' w('re Hying rumours from 
time to tiiiH* ol marches of armies of ladicals, wlio were to hum the towns and 
overturn the throne. On the 20th of Ajiril Thistlewood was condemned to 
ileath, after a trial of three days* and on the 1st of May, he and his four prin- 
cipal acc()ni])lices \\('re ex(‘cuted [by hanging, tlu' hodu's being afterwards 
decapitated, in ac^'ordanee with the law]. j^i\e more who pleaded guilty had 
their iiunishiiK'iit commuted to transportation for hie; and one, who appea^^ 
to have been jiresent at ('ato striiot without being awaire of the object of the 
meeting, received a free* i)ardoii.^'‘ 

SEDITION IN' S(.’OTL.\NI) (1S30AD) 

Although such a foul, iinnational conspiracy stood alone and could find 
no imitators, the dis(‘ont(‘iit in which it originated was still ])r(‘val(‘nt in the 
manufacturing districts, and ovcTt acts of n'lx'lhon w’(T(‘ not imfrequent 
8ucli was the case in tlu* W(\st Hiding of Yorksliin', where th(‘U‘ w(‘ie inicliiight 
trainings of the disafleetcal, w’lth the eoll(‘ctiiig of firearms and manufacturing 
of pikes, which had continued during the winter, as a jireparation for a gen- 
eral rising; hut when the tiiiK' caiiu‘, not more than two hundred or tlirei' 
hundred assc'inl^led at lluddersfii'ld, and on the advanei* of a boi’y of eavah> 
they fled, leaving their pikes and greeui flag behind tliem. In Scotland 11 h‘ 
cause of radicalism w*as e<pially rampant; and iii Glasgow^ the W'alls were 
placarded w*ith firoclainations, supjiosed to proc(‘(*d from a committee for 
the formation of a [irovisional govermnmit, requiring the manulacturcrs to 
suspend their Employments till lurther orders from the committei' —an im- 
perious cominaiid, but readily obeyed by the w ('avers and coHkts of Glasgow' 
and Paish'y, so that the streets were filled wuth thousaiuls of loitering artisans, 
wondering at the mysterious mandate and talking of a coming n'volution 
Happily, no worse outbieak resulted from this alarming state of matters in 
the nortli than a jialtry skirmifih at Boiinymuir [the “ battle of Honnymuir ’ ]. 
where a party of armed radicals gave* baUU' to a troop of cavalry and yeo- 
manry, but w'ere disiiersed after sevc'ral of tlieir number had been wounded 
and imieteen taken prisoners. In all these cases, however, although then' 
w’as a. close imitation of the combinations, purposes, and manifestoes which 
had characterised thi' revolutionary proceedings of the French, there was an 
absence of that violent and sanguinary spirit with which they had been ac- 
companied, and which had formed^ the source both of their crimes and 
success. The British reformers w'ere new to revolutions, and were inapt 
imitators of tludr more oppressed and less scrupulous and reflective types 
upon the Continent. In every case, also, government kept a watchfu 
eye upon the disaffected; and both through infonners and professional 
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spies, whom it appears the ministry did not scruple to employ for the pur- 
pose, they were warned of every intended movement and enabled to crush it 
at the commencement. 

1*ARL1AMKNTAU\ REFORMS • 1820 A D ) 

The demise of Oeorge III having occasioned a dissolution of parliament, 
the new eh'ctions were marked by f(‘w acts of violenci', although in many 
cases party contests wtjrc keen, and from tin* latt* exiiosures of unconst f- 
tutional proceedings connected with tin* siijipn^ssion of j)olitK*al iiots, as well 
as from the increase of nuinbiTs added to tla* o])pusilKtn, iIkmv w: s little 
promise that the new hous(‘ of commons would j)ro\e as coniplinnt as the old. 
Of this an indication was given by a movement in the way (jf parliamentary 
reform This was a bill for the* disfranchisement of the corrupt borough of 
Orampound, which had been moved in the last sessmn hv JiOid .lohn Russell, 
and which now passed the second reading The subji'ct of tin* amendment 
of the criminal codi* was now brought forward 1 a Sir .lamt*^ Mackintosh, 
m SIX bills, l()und(‘(l on the* suggestions of tlu* comiml !(*(* of m(]iiiry a])})ointe(l 
(luring tla* hust session, and of these' hills, al1(*r much discussion, throe 
wvR' successfully carried and J3a.ss(*d inte) law \^y tins ehangi', [irivate steal- 
ing ill shojis to th(‘ valiK' of forty shillings, iIk* r(*sidenc(' of gipsies for more 
llian one year in tlie realm, or (>f notonous tliieves taking u]) their abode in 
(’umbel land or NorthumlK'rlaiul, or foi any p(‘rson to be found disguised 
111 till* mint, or injuring Westminster bridge', w’ere no longe'r punishable as 
capital (‘'lines. (JtluT acts hitherto cajiital w’ere also modifk'd into simple 
feloiiK'--, such as the reei'iving of stok'ii goods, the abduction of any maid, wih', 
or widow, for the* sake of lu'r fortune, the (h'stroying ul trc'c's, bieaking down 
th(‘ banks of rivc'rs, or woundiiig ('at lie. tlu* se'ialing of lhr(‘at('ning letters, 
and all tlu' ea|)ital uffeiK'es that had b('(‘n coniiecle'd with the law's of bank- 
lujitey and th(' Marriage act — the punishment of di'alh in all (jf thc\se many 
eases being changed into Iransjiortalion, imjiiisonnient, hard laboui, or fine. 
It will be seen from the above emmu'ration lliat this purifying swi'i'p of the 
sponge over the deliknl ])ag('s of tlu' statuti* book was fully ii('(‘ded, wliilo it 
will H'adily be surmised that much mon' still remaiiKHi to In* accomplished. 
Mr Ib’ougham also brought forward his (•ompr('h(*nsiV(‘ and natumal [)lan 
foi the ('ducation of the jioor, but without succ('ss. and owing to the ji'alousy 
of the dissent('rs it had finally to be abaniloned, but not until it had awoke 
a spirit of iiKiuiry, by which the good that had Ix'cn sought was to be effected 
by otlu'r agencies. And not the least important change that had commenced 
during the s('ssi(m w'as that w'hicli had reh'n'iice to fre(‘ track*. During the 
war, w'hen J^ritain by lu'r inantinu* siijx'riority had (‘iigrossed the carrying 
tracle and enjoyed a monopoly of eommeree, English merchants had rejoiced 
in this piofitable exclusiveiu'.ss. But now' that the war was enck'd, a [leriod of 
stagnation had succeeded, and it w'as fc'll that a new' impulse liiust be given 
to commercial industry, even though it .should lx* at the cost of removing 
these restrictions and admitting every nation into full competition with 
Britain. The attention of parliament was called to the subject by petitions 
fr()in the citi(*s of London and Glasgow in favour of free trade, and the pro- 
priety of a change* in Britisli comiiierciAl policy w'as suggested in the house of 
lords, on the 26th of May, by Lord Lansdownc, who moved for a committee 
of inquiry concerning the* foreign trade of the empire. He w'as seconded by 
the earl of Liverpool, and the motion was mianimously carried. 
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THE TRIAL OF QUEEN CAROLINE (1820 A.D.) 

It was at this stage that every public nioveiuent was arrested by the 
entrance of a n(*w personag(‘ on the scene. By thti advice of Canning tlie 
princes.s Caroline liad retinul to Italy in 1S14. Of the life she had been lead- 
ing during hiT exile there was many an unfavourable and even foul report; 
and although the “Delicate Investigation” liad been extinguished, a new 
one had follow'(‘d her in her wanderings, and all the reports that were multi- 
plying against her were collected and sont to London as fresh matters of 
accusation, should ciicumstances comjiel such a step. Our ambassadors, 
instructed from home, n^fused to n'cognise her as jirincess of Wales, and the 
courts at w’hich lln'y icMdiul wei(‘ closed against Ikm* eiitiance. But when her 
name W'as struck out of th(“ liturgy, and the. recognition of her rank as (|ueeii 
w'lthheld at the acoi'ssioii of h(‘r husband, she felt as it her sileiici' would justily 
her condt'iiination — that she must come to England to di'iiiaiid an open trial, 
and viiidicat(‘ her iimocenci* and h('r claims. Slu* may have f(‘lt, too, that 
from the iriitati'd state* of ])u})lic f(‘eling and tlu* unpo|iularity of Cleorge I\', 
the bulk of tlu* nation, right or wrong, would be n'ady to advocate her cause 
Brougham, her jirmcipal l(‘gal adviser, ri'ceived lu'r commands to meet hi'r 
in France. He left London on llu* 1st of Juiu*, b('aring the following ])rop- 
osition to the queen, w’hich ha<l b(*en placial in his hainls by Lord Livc'rpool, 
the premi(‘r: “TIk^ king is willing to leeoinmend to parliami'iit to enalile Ins 
majesty to settle an annuity of 1’50,(K)() a year iqion tlu* (pieen, to be enjoyed 
by her <Uiring her natural hie, and in lieu of any claim in the natun* of joiiituie 
or otherwise, piovidi'd she will I'ligage not to conu* into any part of tlu* Brilisli 
dominions, aiui, provided she (‘iigages to takt* souk* other name or title* tliaii 
that of (pieen, and nat to exercise any of tlu* riglits or privileges of (pieen, 
either with ]('^p(*ct to the a])pomtment of law' oiheers, or to any i>roce'*diiig^ 
in courts of justice* I'lu* annuity to cc*ase upon ihe violation of these* eng'ige- 
iiients, m . upon h(*r coming into any jiait of the British dominions, or lier 
assuming the titk* of (jueen, or her exercising any of tlu* rights ('r orivik'ges of 
queen, other than above excepted, after the annuity shall ha\e been settled 
uj)on her.” 

The ]iniic('ss, wdio ever proclaimed tliat she was su])f)orted by tlu* con- 
sciousness of her own innoc(*nce, nqected these jiropositions wuth disdain, 
and declared that slie would juesently be in England to confront lu'r enemies 
and to ap])i‘al to a generous jicopk*. She was at Calais, on h(‘r w'ay to London, 
on the 5th of .fuiu*, and the intelligence was conveyed to \Vhit(*hall by tele- 
graph. A cabinet council was assembleil h(*reupon, and it sat through neaily 
the wdiole night. On tlu* next morning— the irujrnmg of the Gth — the king 
went in state to give the royal assent to such bills as had jiassed parlianu'nt, 
and this being doiu* he left IaihI Liverpool to deliver tlu* following niessagi* 
to the lords: “The king thinks it necessary, in coiisc*qiuTice of the arrival of 
the queen, to communicate to the house of lords certain papers rcsix'ctirig 
the conduct of ht*r majesty since her departure from this kingdom, which 
he recommends to the imrnediati* and serious attention of this house.” 

The papers refc*rred to w’cre laid on the table in a grct'.n bag, which wus 
sealed. This w'as the famous green bag which made such a figure in the chron- 
icles of the day. A similar message w'as delivered to the commons by Lord 
Castlcreagh. Both ministers announced the intention to move an address to 
the king, and to refer the papers to a secret committee on the following day. 
The lords were silent; but in the commons there was some vehement debate. 
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On the 7th Lord Liverpool jiroposed that the papers sliould be submitted to 
a secret committee of fifteen peers, to be appointed by ballot. T.ord Liverpool, 
however, announced that the course to be pursued agaiiL'^t the ciueon coulil 
not be an impeachment for treasonable conspiracy, seeing that llergami, the 
alleged partner in her guilt, b(‘ing an ali(‘n, was n'ot amenable as a traitor to 
the crown of England, and tliat to constitute conspiracy there must be at 
l(‘ast two criminals. The secret commit te<‘ was apiioinled by ballot on the 
following day. 

While this was passing in the lords there was anollu'r vi'tiemeni debate 
in tlie common.s. Mr. Brougham presiuited a m(‘ss;ijre tmm the <jue('n, which 
set forth that she had come to claim her rights and niamtaiii hei innocence, 
that she protested against a si'crot tribunal appointed by hei accusers; and 
finally, that she appealed to the justice of tin* hou.-e of connnons Lord 
rastlereagh declared that mmislers wi're neiiiier pens(‘eutors nor jiroseciitors 
in this matter, and that the illustrious piTsmiage wouM not and could not be 
judged witlioul an open inquiry and examination of witiK'sses Mr Canning, 
who entertained a kind and generous feeling towaids tlu' piineess. soh'iiinly 
^owed that he would never place himsidf in the Mtuaiioii of Iku aeeusor The 
same emiiKUit orator ami statf'suian deelaied that h(‘ would tak(‘ no further 
sliare in tlii'se (hdiberations. and, finding t'u' cabiiud nvolved to jiroceed, 
he viTv soon ri'signed liis olliee. .Mr Wilbeifoico inovfMl the adjournment 
of th(' (piestion to the juaxt day but on<\ m th(‘ ho])e that •luring the interval 
some amicabl(‘ anangenieiit w'oiild pievent a disgusting investigation, wdiich 
might go far to taint the jaiblie moials, and which could not but degrade the 
two eonttmdiiig parties— the king as widl as the (iiieen. This motion w^as 
agreed to, and for several days there was sikmet' in the house upon the subject 

Caroline of Brunswick had laml(‘(l at J)over liom the ordinary jiacket on 
th(‘ Oth, aeeompanied by Alderman Wood ami Lady Ann Hamilton. Her 
entry into London w’as a kind of triumph, lor she W'as ree(‘i\e(j wdth joyful 
aoelamalions by the common j-ieoide, ami an immen.'-e mob followi'd Ikt car- 
nage, shouting, "The quc'cai fon'ver'" and lieapiiig vitupr'ratioiis and eurse.s 
upon the heads of her husband’s ministers. On the Mth the somewhat 
ladically coinpo.sed common eouneil of the city of Lomlcui jin'.sented an 
addre.ss, congratulating Iku* maj(*sty on her arrival in tlu' country The 
examj)le wa.s sjicedily follow'iMi, and for m:iny months th(‘ imdropolis was 
kept in a figment by address(‘s ami jiroci'.sdons, got up In all maniK'r of p(‘oplo, 
of trades, and of bodies coriiorate and not eoiporab'. in honour of the (pieen’s 
haj)py return.' 

The secret committee of the lonls made its reiiorl on the 4th of July. 
The report declared that the evidi'iice afiecting the lionour of the queen was 
Kueli as to require, for "the dignity of tlu‘ crown, aiul the moral feeling and 
honour of the country,” a “solemn inquiry,” which might "be best effected 
in the course of a legislative proceeding, the nece.ssity of which,” tlie com- 
mittee declared, " they cannot but most deeply deplore ” The queen the next 
tlay declared, by petition to the lords, her readiness to defend herself, and 
prayed to be heard by counsel, in order to detail some weighty matters, which 
it w'as necessary to state in preparation for the inquiry. Her petition was 
refused, and Lord Liverpool proceeded to propose the Bill of Pains and 
Penalties,* w'hich is the everlasting diggracc of his administration The bill 

[‘ “It is not our intention,” says Knight. ‘'to fiimisli even tlie very briefest nbstnict of the 
evidence that was brought forw'ard to sustain, or to rebut, the charge against the queen upon 
which the Bill of Pains and Penalties was founded — namely, that her royal highness con- 
ducted herself towards Bartolomeo Bergami, a foreigner engaged in her service in a menial 
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was entitled “ An act to deprive her majesty, Queen Caroline Amelia Eliza- 
beth, of the title, prerogatives, rights, privileges and exemptions of queen 
consort of this realm, and to dissolve the marriage between his majesty and 
the said Caroline Amelia ElizaVieth.” It charged the queen with improper 
and degrading conduct generally during her residence abroad, and particularly 
with an adulterous ooniKTtion with a menial servant, named Bartolomeo 
Berganii; and provided for her df'gradation and divorce. It was read a first 
time, and copies were ordered to b(‘ sent to the queen, and to her attorney 
and solicitor-general. The n(‘\t day her majesty offen'd to the house of 
lords her protest, and a renew('d prayer to b(‘ lieanl by counsel. Her couns('l 
were called in, and instructed to confine themselv(*s to the subject of the modi' 
of procedure iindi'r the bill. The substance of tlu'ir demand was that th“ 
whole business, if not drojiped, shouM b(‘ jjrocet'ded with, -without any delay, 
to a final issm*. Brougham dei'lari'd that her majesly “w'as clamorous” foi 
this. 

Tlie seconrl reading of the bill was fixed for tlie 17th of August, and it was 
at this stage that the attorney-general adduced Ihe charges on the part of the 
(Yow'ii, and followeil them up by tlie testimony of witnesses I''rom this day 
to the 8th of Sejiteinber the housi' of lords was oceu])ied with the testiinon\ 
offered on behalf of thi' bill. And it was not only that house that was thus 
occupied. Nothing c'lse was heard of throughout the country — one might 
almost say throughout luiropi'. I'lom day to day indi'cent tal('^ wen* told Iw 
a i)arty oi Italian domestics— -tah's such as, at othi'r times, an' only wdusperod 
by the dissohile in jirivati' and are n('\('r otli'n'd to the ey(' or (‘ar of the moral 
and modest wlio eomposi' the Inilk of the English nation These tales w'ere 
now translated by int('rpr(‘ters at tlu* bar of the house of lonK, given in full 
in the new'spaper'-!, and spn'ad through every town, hamlet, ami lone house 
w’ithin the four seas llie a(l\ isers of th(' king saul much of what the (jneen 
had done for tlu' tainting of jaiblie morals and the degradation of thi' dignity 
of the erow'ii: but it w’as jilam to most ])eopl(' then, and is to every om' now 
that nothing that it w'a^ m her jiower to do, if slu' had hi'i'ii all that her ])ros(- 
eulors deel.an'd, could have so injured jniblie morals and degraded the crown 
as the king’s conduct in pursuit of his divorce. If lu' liad obtair^al it, it wamld 
have been at tlie cost of a res])onsi])ilily tow\ar(h' his people, tlie w’cight of 
wdiich could have been borne by no man worthy to occuiiy a throne. 

It W’as a season of extreme lieat lIors('s dropped dead on tlie roads, and 
labourers in the fields. Yet, along the line of the mails, crowds stood waiting 
in the burning sunslime for news of the trial, and horsemen galloped over 
hedge and ilitch to carry th(' tidings. In London tlu' parks and the West- 
end streets were erow’ded every evening; and through the bright nights of July 
neighbours were visiting one another’s housi's to k'nd new’spajiers or coin- 
[lare rumours. The king was retired within his palaei — unabk' to come forth 
w^ithout dangt'r of meeting the (lueen, or of lu'aring ehei'rs in lier favour. She 
had her tw'o-o’eloek dinner parlies — '‘Dr. Parr and a large par^y," — now’ a 
provincial mayor, now a country baronet, now a popular clergyman come 
up to tender his ow’n homage ami that of his neighbours— and thon came the 
appearance to the people in an airing, and on otlier days the going clo\yn to 
the house of lords. Elsewhere w’ore the Italian witiiesso.s — guartled like a 

situation, both in puhlic ami inivutc, ‘ with ijicloccnt ami olTensivc familiarity and freedom, 
and carried on -witli him a liouitioiiy, disgraceful, and adulteious intercourse ’ The impres- 
sion of the character of the queen, produced upon all impartial persons by the publication of 
the evidence, was pretty much the same as that expressed by Sydney Smith "after the proceed- 
ings had closed — ' Tlie style of manners she has adopted does not e.vuQtly tally -with that of 
holy women in the days that are gone, but let us be charitable and hope for the best ' ”1 
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gang of criminals as they went to and fro; pelted and groaned at wherever 
they were seen; driven fast to back doors of the house of lords, and pushed 
in, as for their lives. Within the house there was the earnest attention of the 
lords to the summing up of the solieitor-general (Copley), previous to the 
production of the witnesses, the rushing out to s(‘e tlu' eelipw* when the pitli 
and marrow of the matt(‘r wcto disposed of, and the rushing back presently 
(luring the mingling of his voice at the close witli th(‘ sound of “the drums 
and flourish, announcing the (lueen’s arrival”, and then the reception of her 
majesty, all standing as sh(‘ entered and took lier s('iil, ns hitlu'rto, on “the 
crimson chair of state, three feet from the bar”, and then tlie swearing-in of 
the inU'rpreter, and the introduction of tlu* first \\itn(‘ss, at whose entrance 
the queen was looking another way, but on jxTec'iving whom sh uttered 
an inarticulate exclamation .‘ind hastily relin'd Slu' liad nothing to fear 
liom this wdtncss, howTver; for his evidene(‘ wa'^. on tlie face of it, so ludi- 
crously iintrustw'orthy that Ins name, Majoccln, bc'canit' a joke throughout 
the country. The p(wr wTctch was an admirable tlieiiK' toi ilu' mob outsid(‘ 
in the intervals betw’cen their exhortations to llie guards, and I he peers, and 
all who |)assi‘d to the house, to “ reineinlxT Iheii - “remember their 

sisters,” their “w’ives,” tlieir “daughb'rs” Tlaai tlierc' wa> tlie p(Tplexity 
of underlings how' to act. '’Jdu' scmtinels at Carlton palaec', “ alUT a momentary 
pause, jiresented arms’’ as Ikt majesty’s carriage' pass('d, “ ilw' soldiers at the 
tn'asury did not." Daily was the fervent “(lod ble^s ht'r’” ri'peaited ten 
thousand limes, from llio nean'st hon.setop to the fartlu'sl point of vision, 
and daily did the accused ajijx'ar “(‘xhausted by fatigiu* and anxiety,” on 
returning from lieanng or lieing informed of the disgusting charges, the lime» 
for replying to wdiieli had not yet arrive'd. Those wdio n'lnemlx'red tiiat July 
and August, wh(‘n men’s minds w’(‘re fevered w'ith passion or enthusiasm, 
and th(‘ thermoni(‘t(*r was ranging from 80 to 90 degr(‘(‘s in tli(‘ shade, couhl 
alw'ays be eloquent about the sumiiKT of 1820. 

(in the 9th of Sc'pt ember her majesty’s eounsc'l appli(‘d for and obtained 
an adjouriiiTicnt to d\i('sday, the 'Ird of October Tlu' d(‘Jenec' eonsistc'd of 
attempts, generally sueecssful, to overthrow' tlu' credit of th(' witnesses against 
the accused, and in bringing loiward h'stimony in tavour of lu'r conduct and 
manners w’hilo abroad. On the 2nd of November tlu' arguiiK'nts of counsel 
on both sides being coiicludc'd, the lords proceeded to discuss the question 
of the s('cond reading of the Hill of Tains and Penalties. The division was 
taken on Monday the Gth, w'Ikmi tlie majority in favour of the second reading 
was only 28 in a liouse of 218. On the third rc'adiiig, whicli took iJace four 
days afterwards, the majority w^as reduced to 9. Such a result in this house, 
the stronghold of minisleriai pow'C'r, at once showc'd tlu* government that it 
must yield, and that it would yk'ld, ‘‘considering the state of public feeling, 
and the division of sentiment just (winced by then* lordships,” Lord Liverpool 
announced on the spot. The king’s ministers liad come to the determination 
not to proceed further with the* measure. 

The joy which spread through the country with th(» new's of the abandon- 
ment of the bill was beyond the scope of record. Among the generality of 
persons who did not look beyond the interest of th(‘ particular case, tlie escape 
of the queen was a matter of congratulation; but to this persons of more 
reflection and a more comprehensive knowledge added a deeper joy. They 
felt as Lord Erskine did wlien he burst fortli with his rejoicings on the an- 
nouncement of the abandonment of the bill. My life, whether it has been 
for good or for evil, has been passed under the sacred rule of the lawr. In this 
moment I feel my strength renovated by that rule being restored. The ac- 
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ciireed change wherewithal we had been menaced has passed over our heads, 
^rhere is an end of that horrid and portentous cxcresc^ence of a new law, retro- 
spective, iniquitous, and oppressive; and the constitution and scheme of 
our polity is once more safe. My heart is too full of the escape we have 
just had to let me do more than praise the blessings of the system we have 
regained.” 

Three nights of illumination in London, sanctioned by the lord mayor, 
followed the announcement of the triumph of tlie queen’s cause. Prince 
Leojiold, the son-in-law of both the nival parties, ordered Marlborough House 
to be illuminated; and no abode shone more brightly. The witnesses for the 
[irosecutiori were burned in effigy in the streets; and there was some mobbing 
of the newspa 4 )er oihees winch had taken the government side on the question; 
but there was no serious breach of the jK‘aee. 

On the 2.‘{rd the (pieen simt down a ir.essag(‘ to the house of commons, 
which Mr. Denman had begun to read, when he wa.s stopped by the summons 
to the commons to attend the hoiLse of lords, which jireceded the prorogation 
of parliament-. The contents of the me.ssage were, of cour.se, made known 
H('r majesty had declined ofh'rs of money anrl a residence, made by the gov- 
ernment since the dropjnng of the prosecution; and she commended herself 
to the house of commons, for a due piovision, and for i)iot('ction, in case of a 
resumjitioii, unch'r some oIIk'i form, of the i)roc(‘('(lmgs against her — an event 
strongly appreluauh'd by herw'lf, and by some others more fitted to exercise a 
cool judgment. 

Addresses were iiresented to the queen from all parts of the country and 
almost all descriptions of peoph‘. On the 20th of November slu' wimt in pro- 
cession to St. Paul’s, to return thanks for her deliverance fiom a great jxtH 
and aflliction. Her reception ^\as everything that could b(‘ wished, as fur as 
the conduct of IIh' vast multitude was concerned, and they did honour to hi r 
by the utmost propriety of bearing, but, within the cathedral, we stumble' 
upon an incident characteristic of that time, but scarcely cnulible in ours 
*‘lii the general ‘thanksgiving,' the officiating clergyman, Mr. Hayes, oik* of 
the minor canons of St. Paul’s, omitted the particular thanksgiving which, at 
the request of any parishioner, it is customary to offer up, and v b.eh it wa.s 
understood her majesty desired might be offered up for her on the present 
occasion. It is said that Hayes refused, on the ground that the rubric 
directs that those may be named as returning thanks who have br(‘ri previously 
prayed for, liut that the queen, not having been prayed for, could not be 
named in the thanksgiving.” Thus the same interdict which deprived her of 
the prayers of the nation, wrought to prevent her from returning thanks — a 
jirivilege which is commonly supposed to be thi' right of every worshipiier 
within the Christian pale. The life of this unhappy lady offers but little more 
for record; for the life itself was drawing to a close. 

r VRTAAMENTAllY REFORMS OF 1821 AD. 

The parliament of 1S21 which commenced its Res.sion on the 23d of Janu- 
ary, was characterised by the exhibition of a now spirit. An important pro- 
ceeding was the introduction of the subject of parliamentary reform, which 
had been dinned into the ears of the legislature by the long and loud outcry 
from without, and which could no longer be safely neglected. One motion 
on the subject, which defeated itself by its own violence, was that of Mr. 
Lamb ton (afterwards Lord Durham), who proposed to divide the kingdom 
into elective districts, extend the franchise to every householder, and limit 
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the duration of parliaments to three years. Another, and a more moderate 
one, was that of Lord John Russell, who proposed to extend the right of elec- 
tion to the more populoi^ towns that were still unrepresented, and to disfran- 
chise every borough which might thereafter be convicted of corruption. It 
was lost, indeed, but the subject itself was too firmly implanted to be rooted 
out, and after years of blight and storm it was to produc<‘ the d(‘sired fruits. 
An earnest even already was afforded of this result by the disfranchisement 
of the borough of Grampound, from which the right of election was transferred 
to the county of York. It was a most imixadant h'ature in th(* history of 
this session that the cause of parliamentary reform liad commenced in it. 
Another question which in like manner was to wait its time, and be successful 
at last, was that of Catholic emancipation, which was brought fonvard by 
Mr. Plunkett on the 28th of February, and supiiorled by Canning. It con- 
sisted of two bills, one for n'pealing Roman (Catholic disabiliiics; the other 
for securing the safety of the Protestant church, and tlic Protestant succession 
to the crown. They were thrown out in tlu* lords, ( hiefly thioiigh the protest 
of the duke of York, the presumptive heir to th(‘ Mirono. “ lOducatcd,'’ said 
Ills royal highness, *‘in the principles of the est-abhshed church, the more I 
inquire, and the more I think, the more I am persuaded that her iiiteiosts are 
inseparable from those of the constitution. 1 consider her as an integral part 
of that constitution; and I jiray that she may long remain so At the same 
time, there is no man loss an enemy to toleration than myself; but 1 distin- 
guish between the allowance of the free exercise of religion, and the granting 
of politie.al power.” By these sentiments the duke took the [dace of his 
v'enorated father, and was recognised as the head of those who were opj^osed 
to ( -atholic emancipation. 

lYlKONATlOX OF CJEORGE IV, DEATH OF THE QT^EEN 

While these important parliamentary jiroeecdlngs were going forward, 
the tables of both houses coiitiiiuetl to be imindatijd witli petitions on behalf 
of the queen. The opening sfioech had recommended a suitable provision 
to be made for her, instead of that vhich she had enjoyed as princess of Wales; 
but she had expressed her firm determination to aeeej)! of no settlement 
while her name was omitted in the liturgy. Not det(*rred by this declara- 
tion, £50,000 had been voted to her for life; and after some d(*inur, the prc's- 
sure of poverty prevailed; she consented to accept the boon, and by doing so 
lost mucli of that popularity which her previous rejection had procured for 
her. But the coronation, which her arrival liad delayed, must now be solem- 
nised at every risk, for George IV valued the pomp of royally more than 
even its power, and he could not feel himself “every inch a king” until liis 
head had been surmounted by the crown. The 19th of July \sas therefore 
fixed for the pageant; and here the queen had determined to take her final 
stand. On the 25th of June, she lodged her claim to bo crowned, like her 
royal predecessors, and her claim was ably sup[)(jrte(l by Iht' law ad\is(;rs, 
Messrs. Brougham and Denman; but after a long antiquarian and historical 
exploration, it was found that the coronation of a king did not necessarily 
imply tliat of his consort, and that since the r(*ign of Henry VIII only six out 
of thirteen queen consorts had been crowned; so that, on the strength of these 
precedents, her claim as a right was*rejected. Caroline then wrote to Lord 
Sidmouth, stating her determination to be present at the ceremony, and de- 
siring that a suitable place should be provided for her accommodation ; and 
when this was refused, she made a similar application to the duke of Norfolk 
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as earl-marshal of England, but with the same result. Rejected in these ap- 
peals, she now tried one that looked like downright insanity: she requested 
the archbishop of Canterbury to crown her alone on the following week, while 
the Abbey of Westminster was in preparation for the final ceremony, which 
could be done without further national expense. But to her letter contain- 
ing such a singular request, the astonished primate returned the following 
brief rejily: “Tlie archbishop of Canterbury lias the honour to acknowledge 
with all humility the receipt of her majesty's communication. Hit majesty 
is undoubtedly aware that the archl)i.shop cannot stir a singh* step in the 
subject matter of it without the commands of the king." 

The coronation took plac(‘, with unwonted splendour and magnificence, 
on the 19th of July. Th(‘ (|ueen resolved to be presc'iit, or to make a scene 
by seeking admittance^ in tlie (‘yes of the people, ll is said that the more 
prudent of her friends (‘luleavoured to dissuade her. but it is to he appre- 
hended that most of those who surrounded her, and who were making use of 
her merely for jiarty or factious pur])Oses, without any regard to th(‘ shock 
her feelings might sustain, strongly urged her to go down to tlu' Abbey. She 
went, and stopping Ix'fore th(' Abbey door, was then' refused admittance 
by the door-keejx'rs and military officers on guard. She then wandered 
round the Abbey walls, in a vain search of srinu^ other ('ntranee, and having 
thus exhibited lu'r humiliation, she retired through the dense multitude, 
ai)plauded by .sonu', but hi.ssi'd and hooted and calk'd t(nil nam(‘s by others 
It has been conelud('d that this was her death-blow ; but tor many months she 
had been living in a state' of excitement sullieient to kill a youngi'r and stronger 
woman. She expin'd !it Brand('nburg House on the' 7th of August: having 
directed that Ikt only (*))itaph should be — “ Ih'U' lies Caroline (J Brunswick, 
the injured (lue'on of Ihigland." Blood wa'^ slu'd alnu'st ovi'r her coffin 
Ministers had ordered ttud tlu' funeral procession, which was lopro(<^'i'd from 
Brandenburg House towards Harwich (when* llu' body was to be ('lubarked 
for Brandenburg), should make a circuit, in order to avoid ])assiiig through 
the populous [larts of London, where some rioting w’as to be fearc'd. On arrh - 
ing at Kensington, the procession, finding I'vi'ry road but that leading 
through London blocked up or barrieade<l l)y tlu* mob, was obliged to tak(' 
part of the forbidden route, intending, however, to get into the high north 
road by passing through Hyde Park. Tlu' park gale ])y Apsk'v House wa.'’ 
found closed and liarrieailed, but it was .soon forced open by the imhtar> , 
and, followed by a rabble, the funeral procession movi'd up to the Cumberland 
gate of the park. This ujiper gate was also barricaded and the mob secaned 
to be determined to prevent its being opened, for they stood in a dense mass 
behind tlu'ir barneadi', and some of them threw stones and pieces of brick- 
bat at the soldiery. A conHiet ensued, in wdiieh two (jf the mob were shot 
dead on the spot — one by a common soldier, and one by an officer of the guards. 
The gate being at length forced open, the procession would have moved along 
the Edgware road, and have soon reached the (piiet open country; but the 
mob renewed the conflict with a very unusual show of resoluteness; their 
shouts and shric'ks wTre terrific; and to prevent bloodshed, the diroctiug 
civil magistrate', Sir Richard Birnie, after consulting with some of the military, 
gave orders that the mob should have their owui W’ay. Tlie corpse was then 
borne right through Lontlon, and no very serious mischief happened. But 
the government forthwith dismissed S?r Richard Birnie, and also deprived 
that distinguished officc'r, Sir Robert Wilson, of his commission in the army, 
for having remonstrated wdth some soldiers and an officer on duty. Sir 
Robert's disgrace or deprivation continued until the accession of William IV. 
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THE KING VISITS IRELAND, HANOVER, \ND SC’OTl AND 

After the coronation the king; was impatient to visit the more distant parts 
of his dominions, and on the 11 th of August — four days after the queen's 
decease— he set sail for Ireland, and landed at Houth on the following after- 
noon. His arrival threw the Irish into a didinuin of loyidty, and they hoped 
all kinds of impossible blessings from the (‘\ent, of wliieh I'ouiidless plenty 
;ind uninterrupted jieaee oeoujiied the ioioground. It is needless to add 
iiow their hopes were disappointed, and hou th(‘ reaction only de(*}X‘ne(l the 
general poverty and disorder. Heral(l(‘d by shouting mobs, and scattering 
Ills smiles and compliments among all classes, he (Mitered Dublin on the 17th; 
and when the accounts reached him of the riots at IIk* fuiMTal procession of 
the qiK'en, he exjiressed himself in no gontl(‘ t(Mms about Ins ministers for 
not making better arrangements for the maintenance of the yniblic tranquillity. 
The king left Ireland on the 7tli of SejitiMubm. atnr making a proclamation 
(‘xhorting the people to mutual agieenienl . but at his (k'parture the national 
disturbance's were resumed with double \iolence, whik' this unmc'anmg visit 
was blamed by the Irish as the cause ol their sutlerings and misfort line's. 

.‘Vfter resting a few days m London, (le'orge’ 1\ (‘inbarke'd at (lra\esend on 
the 20th of September, to vi.sit his Jlaneu'erian dominions, the capital of 
which he entered on the 11th of October, aitf'r travelling from (’alais, wlie're 
he landed, through Lisle, Hrusse'ls. Osnalnug, and Nie'burg, Here he s])(‘nt 
ten days, and here also h(' f'lijoye'd tlu' ple'usun’s ol a se'cond coronation, w’hih' 
he secured the affections of his (hTinan subjects by adopting their manners 
and using their language, so that, unaecustonu'd to such royal condescension 
from their fornu'r so\(*reigns. the'v regarded him as the* hnni ukdl of a patriot 
king 

The visit of (leorge IV to Scotland, vie'wed as a concilia ry act of royalty, 
w'jis of gre'ater importance than political calculations could have promi.setl. 
It gratified the' national iindc' of the' Scots, and roused then old feudal afTe'e*- 
tioiis for the desce'ndant and repre'sentative of their ancii'iit dynasty of kings 
It edged ane'W the loyaltv of the well-afle'cted, and abate'd the rancour of po- 
litical (kscoiilent and the extravagances of radical refoim. No king had 
visited their bleak and barre'ii land since* the undesirable adveait oi Charles I 
in 1617; and on accenint of this ne'gle'ct it was Iclt as if Scotlanel was unthought 
of. eir merely re'garek'd as an Lnglisli ])rovinc(‘ or county Wlieui tidings, 
there'fore, airived that the'ir soveieign wais about to visit the'm, e*very town, 
village, and hamlet — the reniote'.st of Scottish isle*s and tlie' most secluded of 
Highland straths — were roused at the mtelligence, and all [loureel forth their 
populations into the ancient capital oi the kingdeim tei grace his court anel 
welcome his arrival It was an occasion on which the* n'gal be*armg and frank 
elcbonair manner of (Je'orge IV hael their faire'st iH'hl foi action, and the 
jieople forgot his faults and follies in the e'leganee with whieh ho played his 
part and the eordiality w’ith wliieh he' ivee'ive'd their enthusiastic liomage. 

On the l‘lth of August the royal yacht and its accompanying war vessels 
cast anchor in Leith Hoads, and oii'the folk iwniig day the king landed and 
went in state to Kdinburgh and to the liome of liis ance'stors, Hie venerable 
palace of Holyrood; wdiile not only every .street, wundow, and house-top, 
but the neighbouring fields, Arthur ’i? Seat, Salisbury (Tags, tbe Cal ton Hill, 
might be said to contain the population of the kingdom itself, w'ho wdth a 
nation’s universal voice w^elcomed his coming among tliem. It was a recep- 
tion such as might w<cll compensate for the scoffs and groans of the London 
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mobs. During his sojourn of a fortnight in Scotland, the king, who took up 
his residence in Dalkeith Palace, within six miles of Edinburgh, held frequent 
levees at Holyrood, and in that brief space he purchased an amount of popu- 
larity whicli years of substantial favours, if churlishly accorded, would have 
failed to secure. Nor was this visit without its substantial benefits, inde- 
{X^ndenlly of the public impulse it had imparted. Several of the Scottish 
peerages had been attainted through the rebellions of 1715 and 1745, and their 
iiereditary owners were still in the condition of commoners, through the 
errors of their grandfathers and gn^at-grandsiiTs Put now tlu'ir case was 
taken into account, and in the following year the attainders were reversed, 
by which they were restored to the rank of nobility. It was a boon happily 
s(‘lected by its appeal to the ancient feudality and historical remembrances 
of Scotland — h'ehngs to which her people clung the more intensely, that they 
still formed jiart and parcel of their national identity Another gift fully as 
national w'as accorded during the same year From the wide extent of the 
Highlands, and the smallness of tlu* ])opulation, tlu' parish churches were 
few' and far bi'tween, so that many persons found it (lifficult to partake in 
the })ul)lic ordinances of religion, and whoh^ families wa-n* utterly deprived 
of them. An act ot parhanaait w'a.s accordingly passed in for the erection 
of forty or inor(‘ clmrches in 1h(‘ more d(\'<titute of th(‘ Highland localities, 
with a manse for the mimstiT, :ind a sti])(‘nd of €J20 a year. In this way the 
religious and PK'^byteuan, as wa'll as the jiatnotic hn'lings of the Scots, wen' 
gratified by the visit oi (h'orge I\'. It was an auspicious introduction to the 
happy chang(‘ which was to commeiici' in less than a cjuarter of a century, 
w'hen Scotland w’as to become not a }>lac(‘ of casual advent but a home of 
royalty 


THE r.\HLl\MrA*T OF 1823 A 1). 

Tlie session of parliament wvis opened by commission on the 4tli of Felirr.ai v. 
and the speech gave general satisfaction. This wtis especially the case when 
his majesty declared tliat Ik' would be no i)arty to tho.se procc'-dings of the 
congress of Verona w'liich sanctioned the interference of foreigiiers with the 
internal affairs of Spain, and that he w’ould use his liost endeavours to avert 
the ealaiiiities of W'ar botw'oen that eouiitry and France. But France had 
(leciderl for war; and tlie armed cordon sanilnirc became an army of invasion 
that eross(‘d the Spanish frontiers for the purpose of siip])ressing the liberal 
constitution which the patriots of Spain had enforced upon their king at the 
sword-jxiint, and for restoring that uinvorthy Bourbon to all the despotic 
power w'hich he had so grossly abused. This aggression roused the opposition 
in the British jiaiTiaiiient, more especially as they had hoped that this would 
be a signal for an armed intervention in behalf of vSpaiii and a remonstrance 
with th(‘ Holy Allianei', by w’liom the invasion w'as encouraged But such 
iiiterfon'iice, iSesides incurring the risk of a fresh I'Airopeau w'ar, would have 
been u.sele.ss for Sjiaiii, the bulk of wdiose ]) 0 [)ulatioii knew- nothing about 
liberty, and preferred the old regime of jiriestshi]) and kingship. It was 
necessary in tins ease for Fanning [the .secretary for foreign affairs] to ex- 
plain and justify his piinciple of non-intervention, and this he did on the 
14th of April. Ho allowed how all the attempts of British mediation had 
failed, and liow' necessary it w’as to adoft a system of entire neutrality. He 
then pointed out the conduct which must be pursued in reference to Portugal 
and the South American colonies of Spain in the event of certain contingencies. 
Should Portugal unite wfith Spain in repelling the French, Britain would have 
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no call to interfere; but if Portugal, remaining quiescent, should be attacked, 
we must then come forward to support the independence of our ancient and 
faithful ally. As for the South American colonies, it wris clear that Spain, 
though still claiming them, had lost all ])owi‘r ovi'r them. Tf in the course 
of the war. Canning addeil, France should (‘ay)ture any of llicm,. so tliat 
it became a last question whether they should be ci'diMl, and to whom, it 
would be necessary for all parties to know the mind of lh(‘ Ihilish government 
upon the subject, wliicli was to ihe following effect thnt slie “considered the 
separation of the colonies from Spain to ha\e lieeii elleeted to such a degree 
that she would not tolerate for an instant any cession which Sjuin might make 
of colonies over which she did not exercisi' n diiect and }).«-iii\(' influence. 
To such a declaration the British government had ai la-t b(‘cn loicc*-..'’ 

Having been successful in their Spanish .‘iggri'sMons. w huh 1 hev commenced 
w'ith doubt and hesitation, the Fnaich now conU'inphitiMl ilu* ri'coiujiu'st of 
the Siianish-Ainerican colonies, foi th(‘ [miposc* ol restonng them to the 
dominion of the mother country. But here the iorbc'araiice el Britain was at 
an end, and Canning intiTjiosed “We will not,' he said, “interfere with 
Spain in any atteiiqit wdiicli she may make to lecoiupiet whal w('i(‘ onc(‘ her 
colonies, but we will not iiennit any third jiowi'r to attack oi k corujiUT them 
for her.’’ Accordingly, in OctulxT he a))pluMl to tlu' I'niich goveinment for 
an (‘xjilaiiation of its intentions legarding IIk'm* eolonu's Tlu' answer of the 
French minister, the [irince d(‘ Pohgnac wa« in the true spirit ol lh(‘ Holy 
Allmiici' school of [lolitics. He could not uiuhu'sland, in the [iresi'iit divided 
and distracted state of these colonies, what was meant bv n'cogiusmg their 
iii(l(‘pcridenee, and thought that giving siieh a H'cogiution while tluTe was no 
solid established government among tlumi, would bi' nothing less than a real 
sanction of anarcliy It W’as for th(‘ intciest of huinamly, lu' aildi'd, and 
especially of thi* colonies themselves, that tlie iMirojH'an goveiiimenls sliould 
concert measures for stilling the contentions ol lhes(‘ r(‘ni()t(‘ regions, aiul 
re-storing them to a [irincijile of union in govi'riiiiu'nl , whether inonarchical 
or aiistocratieal. To this the leply of (hiiiimg wa^, “(hat liowevcr desir- 
able the establishmimt of a monaieliieal form of goM'inment in any of thesir 
provinces might be on the one liand, or wdiatever miglil bi* the difficulties in 
the way of it on the other hand, Ins goveniineiit could not take upon itself 
to put it forward as a eondition of their lecognition. ” Tlie ho})es of conquest 
in South America, wdiether for Spain or herself, which France had enter- 
tained, were dispelled, and her warlike [)i (‘para t ions foi the jiurposi* arrested. 
Having thus vindicated the right of a [H'oph' to ehoosc' llu* form of govern- 
ment under which they pn'h'rred to live, instead ol having on(‘ thrust upon 
them by a for(‘ign power, the liritish gov(‘rnment lecognised tlu* independence 
of these colonies by appointing consuls at their diflerent ports, an example 
which w^as soon aflerw’ards follow’cd by thi* United States ol America^ 

During the progress of the (Udiberatioiis of Uk* British cabiri(‘t on the 
subject of the South American republics, Mr. Rush, lh(‘ ministei of the United 
States, was addressed by Canning, wath a view that the Uvo governments 
should come to an understanding and join in a concurrent declaration as to 
the policy to be pursued by them Mr. Kush,^^ in a despatch to President 
Monroe, on the 23rd of August, 1823, says; “The tone of earmvstness in Mr. 
Canning’s note naturally starts the inference that th(* British cabinet cannot 
be without its vserious apprehensions* that ambitious cnteriirises are meditated 
against the independence of the new Spanish-American States, whether by 
France alone, or in conjunction with the continental powers, I cannot now 
say on any authentic grounds.” It would seem that, the president having 
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made a communication of this despatch to his celebrated predecessor, it was 
understood by Mr. Jefferson as a proposition by Mr. Canning, that Great 
Britain should unite with America in an armed resistance to the possible 
attempt of the allied j^owers to intrench upon the independence of the infant 
republics. Mr. Jefferson considered this a.s the most momentous question 
that had been ever offered to his contemplation since that of their own inde- 
pendence. The venerable (‘x-president aj)poars at oric(‘ to have thrown aside' 
the prejudices against Great Britain which had .sometimes marked his official 
career. “Great Jiritain” [lie is n'liorted by Tucker a&sayirigj “is the nation 
that can do us the most harm of any one, or all, on earth; and with her on 
our si<le, we need not tear tlu' Old World With her, Hk'h, we should most 
sedulously cherish a cordial friendship, and nothing would tend more to knit 
our affections than to be fighting once moix*, side by side, in the same cause. ’ 

STKrS TOWAKOS FUKK TUADl', ( A D ) 

In January, 1S2I1, ,Mi TTiiski.ssoii became pre.'-ident of tlu' board of tradt' 
He was held to be a political advi'iiturer, and it was not till 1825 that his 
great talents and \asl iinaiicial and commercial knowledge gave him a .si'at 
in the cabinet. Liveqiool, in 1821k had not lu'sitated to accept in Mr. llus- 
kisson, as its n'jin'si'iitative, a second political adventuKT. In 1810 Mr. 
Ganning had told Ins con.'^tituents that he pk'aded guilty to Uk' heavy charge 
that had b(‘(‘n inadi' against linn tliat he was an adventun'r. “A representa- 
tive of the peopl(‘, 1 am one of the people, and I pn'sent myself to those who 
choose me, only with the claims of characti'r, be they what they may, un- 
accredited by jiatrician patronagi' ” Th(‘ talent and knowledge of Mr Hus- 
kisson soon rendert'd him tlu' highest official authority in his own walk, in 
spite of Lord I'Jdoii’s dislike of this eolh'agni' and his principles, “kxJiing to 
the whole history of this gentleman.’’ Jn the session of 1823 Mr. lluskissoii 
<leveloped a broader systi'in of coiimK'rcial policy than any j^revious govern- 
ment luul dared to jnupo.se, in (>p])ositioii to tlu' prejudices of generations — 
to the belief that the piosperity of the* eomnu'ree ainl maiiufact\*r( s of Great 
Britain ri'Sted upon the exclusive employment of her ow'ii shipping, upon 
prohibitory diitu's, upon restrietivi* diitie.s almost amounting to prohibition, 
and upon the balance of trad(‘. Mr Wallace and Mr. Kobiiisoii had taken 
.some stejis towards eoiiimercial freedom, but Mr. lluskisson, by rajjul strides, 
advanced tow’ards the comph'tioii of a healthier system than had as yet jire- 
vailed in the world. In 1823 h(‘ carried through jiarliameiit a measure known 
as tlu' Reciprocity of Duties Bill, the object of wliich was that duties and 
dniw'baeks shouUl lie iiiipo.seil and allowed on all goods equally, whether 
imjiorted or exiiorU'd in British or in foreign vessels; but leserving the power 
of coutiiiuiiig the existing restrictions wutli respect to tho.se countries which 
should di'cline to act ujicii n system of recijirocit}’. The bill was passed on 
the 4th of July. On that occasion Mr. Btuart Worlley inadi' a remark which 
we may now regard .somewhat as a prophecy; “So many impolitic restrictions 
called protections bi'ing removed from the trad(‘ and shipping, it would be 
impossible to retain for any considerable time the jn’oteetion given to agri- 
cultural jiroduce.” 

The measure of 1823, which struck a heavy blow' at the old navigation 
laws, provoked little ojijiosition eonqiareft with the clamour against the prop- 
osition of Mr. Huskisson, on the 5th of March, 1824, that the prohibitions 
on the importation of silk manufactures should cease on the 5th of July, 
1826 ; that the duties on raw silk should be largely refduced, and those on 
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thrown silk reduced one half. We all now know the value of the great argu- 
ment which Mr. Huskisson » employed: “The system of prohibitory duties, 
which has been maintained with respect to tlie silk trade, has had the effect 
—to the shame of England be it spoken— of leaving us far behind our neigh- 
bours in this branch of industr 5 \ We have w itnessc'tl that, chilling and benurnl)- 
mg effect which is always sure to be felt when no genius is called into action, 
and when we are rendered indifferent to exertion by the iiidoh'nt security of a 
[irohibitory system. I have not the slightest doiilit that if tlu‘ same system 
had been continued with respect to the cotton manufacture, it i\oul<l av this 
moment be as subordinate in amount to th(‘ woolh'ii as it is jumor in its intro- 
duction into this country.” 

NKOUO SLAVKin IN TIIF WRsT INDIKS 

Negro slavery in the West Indies was the subji'ct of animated debates in 
th(* house of commons in lS2d and 1824 'J'Ik' diilicult (jue,stion of negro 
(‘mancipation in the coloni(‘s has bien happily settled by a magnifici'iit effort 
on the part of the govermiKuit and tlu' ]M‘ople 'hhe cuim' of slavery no longer 
exists on a single rood of the vast [lossi^ssKjns and (le])eihl(‘nei(‘s of the llntisli 
Emi)ir(‘. But this result could not hav(‘ been attained W’lthout the persever- 
ing efforts of the same zeal which had aeconiphsh(‘(l th(‘ abolition of the slave 
tiad(‘ A few of the fust abolitionists still remanu'd Younger men had 
joined their ranks, with the determination to banish sla\cry Irom England’.^ 
coloni(‘s, and if pos'^ible to unite all Chnstemlom in a l(‘agu(' against the hato- 
lul traffic, which some states still openly perpetiated and olh(‘rs indirectly 
eiicouragiHl. On the ITith of May, 1823. Mr. Thomas I'owell Buxton inoveil 
as a resolution, “That tlu‘ state oi shuery i^ lejmgiiant to th(‘ principles of 
the British constitution and of tlu* Christian lehgion, and that it ouglit to 
be gradually abolished throughout the British colonies with as much expew 
diiioii as may be found eoiisisteiit with a due regard to I h(‘ well-being of the 
parties concerned.” Mr. Canning met this n'solution by jiroposiiig other 
i(“>olutions to the (*ffeet tliat deeiMve nuxisiin's should be talo'ji for anu'lioral- 
ing the condition of the slav(* [lopulatioii of tlu* Biiti.sh colonies; that through 
sucli measures the house looked loiward to such a progressive' improveniciit 
in the character of th(’ slave' ])e)[mlatie)ii as might pre-paie the'iii leir a partici- 
patieiii 111 civil riglits and jirivile-ge's Mr Canning’s jireiposal was unanimemsly 
agreed to by tlie* house. The* We'st Indian mteavst at heiiiie' was greatly 
alarineel The' resident proprietors w’e're in a state* of indignant terror when 
the eeiloiiial sex-retary issimel a circular which announced the eli'tormination 
oi the* British govcrmiiemt to inte'rlcre be'twe'e'ii the* e)\viie'r ami his slave This 
circular contained an abseilute jirohibitiem to inflie-t the* punishment of flog- 
ging under any eireuinstances upon fe'inale slave's, and a stiong re'c.onimeiida- 
tieiii witli regarel te) male's that the whij) shoulel nei lejiige'r he e-arneel into the 
field ixnel the're disjilaye'el by the elnvc'r as the ('mblein of his authority,^ or 
oinployeel as the reaely iristrume*nt of his ehsjile'asure. In meist of the. West 
Inelia islaiieis the circuiar ejf Lorel Bathurst jireiduced c^nly votes of inelignation 
in their local assemblies. In De'inerara the eeiurt of j)e)hey passed regulations 
in compliance wdth the instructions of the* circular, but the negroes enter- 
tained a belief that orders had come from l^^ngland for their complete emanci- 
pation. The govermnent of the ool(5iiy hail previously issuerl a prohibition 
against the negroes attending divine service cxccjit under certain conditions, 
in the belief that the sectaries incited them to insubordination. On the 18th 
of August a rising to®k place amongst some of the slaves, w^ho imprisoned 
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their masters but shed no blood. On the 19th martial law was proclaimed, 
and under sentences of courts-martial forty-seven negroes were executed, 
and a great number were tortured by the most merciless flogging. The colony 
was subjected to martial law for five months. Under this law Mr. John Smith, 
a missionary of the Independent persuasion, was tried upon a charge of having 
incited the iiegroe-s to revolt, and of having concealed their intention to rise. 
He was convicted and sentenced to death. The governor did not venture to 
execute the sentence, but left the decision to the British cabinet, who re- 
scinded the sentence, but decreed Mr. Smith’s banishment from the colony. 
Mr. Brougham brought tlu* whole case before the house of commons, on the 
1st of June, 1824. The missionary, who had been cast into a loathsome 
dungeon in a weak stab' of lu'alth, had died after some wf‘i‘ks of severe suffer- 
ing. The f(!eling jiroduced at home was that of pity for the victim, and of 
indignation at the injustice of th(' court by which he was tried. The jiro- 
ceediiigs of this gi'iieral court-martial, held on the Bith of October, 1823, 
publislied by th(' missionary socudy, dis})layed “a series of ('rrors so gross 
as to mock belief, and of oppressions which art' unexamjiled in the dispen- 
sation of English justice.” Mr Brougham, m this memorablt' debate, uttered 
a solemn warning to the slaveholders: “Yet a littk' delay, yt't a little longer 
of this unbearable trifling with the commands of the parent staU' — and she 
will stretch out her arm in mercy, not in anger, to those deluded men them- 
selves; exert at last her undeniable authority, vindicate the just right and 
restore the tarnisheil honour of the English name'!” 

FVRTHEK HKFOUMS IN THE C1UMJN.\L L.\W, '‘THE P.\Nlc” 

Of the six bills for the re[)eal of cai)ital imnishments which Sir James 
Mackintosh introduced in the sessions of 1820, three eventually became 
laws. These were the only formal ri'sults of the perseverance of the legis- 
lator ujiGn whom the mantle of Konnlly had fallen. In 1822 he obtaiiieci a 
pledge irom the house that it w'ould jiroceed to a general consideration of 
the eriniinul laws in the next session. On the 21st of May, 1823, he proposed 
nine resolutions, which wx'nt at once to do away with capital punishments 
in a number of offences to which tlu'y referred. Mr. Piiel, ivlio was now secre- 
tary of state for the home de{)arlment, objected to the extent of thesi' meas- 
ures. II(* admitted the necessity of some amendment, and intimated his 
intention to iirojiose measures wdiieh should embrace several of the improve- 
ments which Sir Janu's Mackintosli contemydateil. His son has rceord('d 
that the deh'at on this occasion w'as a signal to Sir James for surn'ndeiing 
the suiierintendcnee of furtlu'r reforms into the hands of one whose position 
as a minister gave Inin peculiar facilities for carrying them into effect. “He 
lived,” says his biographer,’' “ to see the propriety of many of these very altera- 
tions acquiesced in to an extent which lie dared scarcely have imagined, and 
which drew from him the oxprcvssion, instancing the growth of opinion on 
these subjects, that he could almost think that he had lived in two different 
countries, and conversed with people who spoke tw^o different languages.” 

When the session of parliament was opened on the 3rd of January, 1825, 
the exultation of the royal speech upon “public prosperity” was far stronger 
than ministerial prudence and reserve often ventured to indulge. “There 
never was a period in the history of thiJ) counti^" when all the great interests 
of the nation were at the same Jtime in so thriving a condition.” Alas, for 
the instability of human affairs! In the king’s speech on the 2nd of Februpy, 
1826, we have this sentence: “His majesty deeply laments the injurious 
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effects which the late pecuniary crisis must have entailed upon many branches 
of the commerce and manufactures of the United Kingdom.” Tlie pecuniary' 
crisis was, indeed, the most unexpected, the most astounding, and the most 
severe in its consequences of any derangement of commercial operations ever 
produced by extravagant hopes and exaggerated alarms. This pecuniary 
crisis universally obtained the name of tlie Panic. It was described by 
Mr. Huskisson as “such a complete suspension of all confidence as, contra- 
distinguished from commercial distress, rendered it impossible to procure 
money upon even the most unobjectionable security. . . If the difficulties 
which existed in the money market had continued only (Mght-and-forty hours 
longer, he sincerely believed that the effect would ha^c* bt'on to put a stop 
to all dealings between man and man, except by way of barter.” 

There can be no doubt whatever that at the b(‘gmning of 1825 the san- 
guine views of the chancellor of the exchequer, which obtained for him the 
name of “Prosperity Robinson,” were really justified by wliati'ver was appar- 
ent in the material condition of the country. In .Iun'‘ of that year an article 
appeared in the Quarterly Review wliich went, very can'fully into the proofs 
that there had scarcely ever been a time when (‘V(‘ry branc.h of industry had 
])een so generally prosperous. A\'e are takmi into the country to look upon 
fields better cultivatetl than a f(‘W years before; barns and stackyards more 
fully stored; horses, cows, and sheep more abundant, implements of hus- 
bandry greatly improved. In cities, towns, and village's, more numerous 
and better shops, and a vast incn'ase of goods, indicating the flourishing 
circumstances of the community. In manufactories similar manifestations 
of the increase of wealth. W(‘ are then told that if we could examine the 
accounts of the bankers of the metropolis, and in the small as well as large 
provincial towns, we should find that the balances resting with them were 
increased to an enormous amount. The reviewer then adds: “This indeed 
may be fairly inferred from th(‘ low rate of interest in tli(‘ floating public 
securities, from the prices of th(‘ funds, from the avidity with which every 
project for the employment of cnpital is grasped at, and from the general com- 
plaint, almost the only complaint heard, that there is now no wny of making 
interest for money.” Those who m all times are ready to treat such maladies 
m the body politic by salutary vcmesection, were most busy and successful 
at the end of 1824 and the beginning of 1825 Joint-stock conqianies suddenly 
ro.se up, some for jirovidc'iit schemes of hoiiK' industry, but others holding 
forth the prospect of eriormoas wealth by woiking the mines of South Amer- 
ica. “All the gambling propensities of human natun* [says the Annual 
Register^ ] WTre constantly solicited into action, and erowals of individuals of 
every description — the credulous and the suspicious — the cralty and the bold 
— the raw' and the experienced — the intelligent and the ignorant — princes, 
nobles, politicians, placeinen, patriots, law\v<‘rs, physicians, divines, philoso- 
phers, poets, intermingled with women of all ranks and degrees— spinsters, 
wives, and widows — hastened to venture some portion of their jiroperty in 
schemes of which scarcely anything was known except the nanu'.” 

The South American mining scliemes reciuired large remittances in money, 
and an equal expenditure in stores and machinery for the operations to be 
carried on. The new South American states asked and obtained considerable 
loans. Speculations in goods w'ero carried forward to an extent, and with a 
temporary amount of profit, previously unknown. The rush of purchasers 
to invest in coffee, in spices, in indigo, in tallow, and in cotton, with a total 
ignorance of everything connected with the relation of the supply to the con- 
sumption, had for a '^ile the effect of producing a general rise of prices, 
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Every article which had not advanced in price was soon made the subject of 
an exaggerated demand. Very soon after parliament had separated, cheered 
^ the official announcement of public prosperity, a reaction commenced. 
The price of every article that had been the subject of this overtrading began 
to fall. More precipitous was the downward tendency of the loan and share 
market; for no dividends CAme from the South American loans; no remittances 
in the precious metals to attest that increased productiveness of the mine^j 
which was expected to arise out of the application of British capital and 
machinery. The rage for speculation had so penetrated into uncommercial 
circles, and the sober tradesman who once used to be content with the mod- 
erate profits of his own industry had so embarked his capital in rash ventures, 
that, when a want of confidence began to be fedt, universal distrust soon 
succeeded. The Bank of England, which had £10,000,000 of bullion and coin 
in its coffers in April, had only £1,300,000 in November to meet the rapid 
drain that was going forward. The directors of the Bank of England, in their 
alarm, suddenly diminished their circulation to the extent of £3,500,000. In 
the general want of confidence, the country bankers had to endure the con- 
sequ(‘nces of an almost unlimited circulation of their notes, nothing loath as 
they had been to assist the speculative tendencies of their customers by what 
seemed a method so easy to themselves. The tirm^ wiis at. hand when every 
man would look suspiciously upon the dirty pieces of })aper which he had held 
to be as good iis gold; and th(‘se promises to pay would travel, first slowly 
and then rapidly, to the banker’s counter, and many who saw these obliga- 
tions return to their source would ask what they had done to provoke thi'^ 
run upon them. In London those large balances in the hands of the bankeis 
which the reviewer described as “ready to embrace favourable changes in 
the price of any commodity, or to bo placed at interest as beneficial securities 
presented themselves,” were suddenly withdrawn to meet unforeseen losses, to 
satisfy unexpect(‘d demands, and, in many cases, out of a selfish mistrust of 
the security of those dejiositories which had once justly received the public 
confidence. Selfish and shorl.-sighted was the panic that drove men to the 
banker’s counter, in their ignorant belief that it was his duty lo have ready 
in his till an amount sufficient to pay the balances of c\ojy customer. 
On the 5th of December the banking house of Sir Peter Pole and 
Company stopped payment. On the 6th the bank of Williams and Com- 
pany folloNved. 

During the three weeks of alarm and misery which preceded the Christmas 
of 1825, the cabinet was daily deliberating ujjoii measures to be pursued to 
stop the disorder and to mitigate its consequences. The bank directors came 
forward to lend money upon any description of property; and relaxed all 
Ihcir accustomed regulations for tlie discount of bills. The amount of mer- 
cantile bills under discount had been four millions on the 3rd of November, 
it had increased to fifteen millions on the 29th of December. Sovereigns 
were coined at the mint at the unprecedented speed of one hundred and fifty 
thousand daily. At the Ikink of England noU‘s were printed with equal 
promptitude; for with the sanction of the cabinet it was determined that onc- 
and two-pound notes which the Bank of lOngland had called in should again 
be issued for tiunporary purposes. Still these two supplies of an unexception- 
able currency could not be produced fast enough to fill up the vacuum 
occasioned by the almost total withdrawal of country bank paper. An 
accidental circumstance solved tlie difficulty. A box containing about seven 
hundred thousand pounds of one-pound notes, which had been put aside 
unused, was accidentally discovered at the bank. Rfr- Harman, one of the 
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directors, stated it as his opinion [m quoted by Porter f] that the timely issue 
of these notes “ worked wonders — it saved the credit of tlie country/’ 

When the session of parliament was opened on the 2nd of February, 
1826, it was truly said in the royal speech that some of the causes of the evil 
which had occurred were beyond the reach of direct parliamentary inter- 
position, nor could security against the recurrence of them be found unless 
in the exi^ericncc of the sufferings which they liad occasioned. But to a 
certain portion of the evil correctives at least, if not effectual remedies, might 
be applied It was tlesirablc to place on a more firm foundation the currency 
and circulating credit of the country. Lord Jiivorpool then stated the meas- 
ures which government intended to submit for th(‘ consideration of parlia- 
ment. One of those measures was a regulation by which one- and tw'o-[X)und 
banknotes should be gradually withdrawn from circulation, nnd a metallic 
(currency substituted for them. The otlier measure had reference to the 
exclusive privileges of the Bank of England, under their charier which would 
not expire till lSd3. Lord Liverpool said, if the bank could be induced 
to give uj) so much of their exclusive privilege ;is related to country banks, 
and if they would accompany that surrender with a measure which would 
be desirable for their owm sakes, namely the establishment in some parts 
of the country of branches of their own institution, the effc'ct on the general 
circulation of the country would, he thought, fie most, b(‘neficial. The 
privii(‘ge of th(‘ Bank of England had pr(‘vented the establishment of any 
banking concern wuth a gr(‘ater number of partners than six. Lord Liver- 
f)ool said he w'as old enough to remember the time wdien there was scarcely 
such an institution as a country bank exeejit in great commercial towns, 
and when the transactions of the country \v(‘r(‘ carrii'd on in Bank of Eng- 
land notes, and money obtained from London. TIkmi' had beim a great 
change. Any small tradesman, a cheesemonger, a butcher, or a shoemaker 
might o])en a country bank. The exclasive privilege of thf‘ Bank of England 
did not touch them. But an association of [lersons with fortune sufficient to 
carry on a banking concern with security was not permitted to do so. The 
panic of 1825 produc(*d the great measure of 1820, sanctioning the establish- 
ment of joint-stock banks, under wdiich enactnienl a banking firm might 
include any number of partners except w'itliin sixty-five miles of London. 
This year was also the date of the (‘stablishment of branch banks of the Bank 
of h^ngland. Scotland was ('xempted from the prohibition of the small note 
currency. It is worthy of note that during the panic not a single Scotch 
bank failed. 


'I’lIE QUESTION OF CATHOLIC EMANCIPATION 

At the close of the session on the 31st of May the royal intention w^as 
announced “to dissolve without delay the present parliament." It was the 
seventh session of that parliament. The dissolution at this early season had 
no reference to the state of political parties, but sinqily had regard to the 
convenience of the time for a general election. The leading question upon 
which men’s minds w^ould be most stirred throughout the kingdom, and 
especially in Ireland, would be that of Catholic emancipation. The cabinet 
remained in the position as to this question which it occupied in 1812, when 
Lord Castlereagh became one of its Aiembers. Catholic emancipation was 
what is called “ an open question," upon the principle described by Mr. Canning 
— ‘the principle of treating it axS a question out of the ordinary course of 
ministerial business; ai^one to be argued upon its own merits, such as they 
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might appear to each individual member of the administration.” Lord 
Liverpool, as the head of the government, was opposed to the Catholic claims, 
but his opposition was qualified by the moderation of his character, and no 
one doubted his sincerity. Lord Kldon [according to his biographer, Twiss 
again and again avowed his “ firm and determined purpose to support to the 
last our establishment in church and state.” When Mr. Canning became 
secretary of foreign affairs, he was impoj)ular with the anti-Catholic party in 
general, and obnoxious to the lord chancellor in particular. Lord Eldon 
was, however, consoled by the decided vi(‘ws of Mr. Peel on this subject, whose 
influence with the anti-Catholic party was materially strengthened by his 
position as representative of the I'niversity of Oxford. Mr. Peel, althougli 
then of comparative unimportance as a political leader, was in 1818 preferred 
by the university as a re})r(‘s(‘nt.ative of its orthodoxy, whilst Mr. Canning 
was rejected. Upon the great “open question,” the party of .Mr. Canning in 
the cabinet obtained in 1825 a majority in the house of commons upon a bill 
for the repeal of disabilities, th(‘ enactment of a state provision for the Roman 
Catholic cl(‘rgy, and the raising of the cjualification of the Irish franchise from 
forty shillings to ten pounds. The bill passed the commons by a majority 
of twenty-seven. It was rejected by the lords by a majority of forty-c'ight 
In the ses.sion of 182G the qu(‘stion of Catholic emancipation was not agitated 
in parliament, 

DF.ATH OF THE DUKi: OF YOlOv AND LORD LIVERPOOL: THE MINISTRY OF 

CANNING 

On the 1st of January, 1827, the <lealh of the duke of York was momen- 
tarily exj)ccted. The duke* died on the 5th. Th(‘ lord chancellor mourned 
deeply over the los.s of the prince, chiefly because lie had great influence with 
the king, and in correspondence with hLs majesty upon jiolitical questions, 
and in his recommendation of propiT persons to be continued or apjiointed 
ministers, was mueli governed in his judgment by what had been, and whal 
he thought would be, the conduct of each penson as to the Catholic claims 
This W’as the one test of fitness for office WTth the duke of Yoik and with tlu* 
lord chancellor, who thus recorded their mutual opinions. 

On the 16th of February Lord Liverpool moved an address to the king, 
('xpressive of the eoneurrenee of the peers in a message recommending a jiro- 
vision for the duke and duchess of Clarence. The next morning the sorvanl. 
of the prime minister, going into his sitting-room after breakfast, found him 
senseless on the floor in a fit of apoplexy. On the 18th Lord Eldon thus 
expressed his opinion as to the results of this event : '' Hi.s life is very uncer- 
tain, and it is quite certain tliat as an official man he is no more. Heaven 
knows who will succeed him.” [Lord Liverpool’s death did not occur till 
about two years later, but he never sufficiently recovered normality of mind 
even to resign the premiership, which he had held since 1812.] 

There was no one to be found, cither pro-Catholic or anti-Catholic, who 
could be placed at the head of the government with the same power and in- 
fluence as Lord Liverpool had exercised for continuing the system of compro- 
mise. Mr. Canning saw the difficulty, and offered to retire if the king could 
form an administration wholly composed of persons thinking as the king 
himself thought. His majesty did noUteee the possibility of maintaining such 
a ministry; and finally on the lOth of April gave his commands to Mr. Cp- 
ning to prepare, w-ith as little delay as possible, a plan for the reconstruction 
of the administration. / 
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On the 12th of April a new writ for the borough of Newport was moved 
in the house of commons, in consequence of the acceptance by Mr. Canning 
of the office of first lord of the treasury. At the same time it was agreed that 
the house should adjourn till the 1st of May. During this interval the great- 
est excitement prevailed, not only amongst political partisans, but in every 
circle in which the characters and opinions of public men formed subjects 
of discussion. The commanding talents and the liberal j)olicy of Mr. Canning 
produced a very extended hope that he wouM be able to maintain his great 
position against the attacks of his numeious enemies. When the houses 
met, after the Kaster recess, on the 1st of May, Mr. Canning had completed 
the formation of his ministry. On that day all the avenues to the house of 
commons were crowded by persons anxious to catcli n glimpst' of the minister 
so beloved and trusted, so feared and hated He walkt'd up the old staircase 
which led to the lobby with a him and agile step, and one of the crowd, at 
least, who looked upon his radiant face, thought of Jiurke’s famous descrip- 
tion of Conway, “hope elevated and joy brightened his cr(‘st ” The house 
of commons on that night jiresented an unusual spcctack* Sir Francis Bur- 
d(‘tt and Mr. Tierney sat imnn'diately bidiind the minister. Mr. Brougham 
took his seat on the ministerial sid(‘, with other nii'inbin’s who three weeks 
previously hatl sat on the benches of opposition, lii the house of peers, 
Lord Lyndhurst was on the woolsack. Three lU'w pi'ors took the oaths. 
Viscount Goderich (late Mr. Robinson), Lord Plunkett, and Lord Tenterden. 
Mr. P(‘cl on that night made a most elaborate exposition of tlu‘ causes which 
had led to the resignation ot himsell and other members of the late government. 
There was no acriinoiiy in his studied oration. Mr. Canning had the gratify- 
ing assuiaiice from Mr. Brougham, who in the einiTK'iit position which he 
had won had th(‘ right to sjieak the sentiments of a large and powerful body, 
that the lunv govermiKMit should ha\e his su|)port, \\ilhout the possibility 
of his taking office himself. 

During the two months in which the si'ssion was continued after the re- 
assembling of j)arliament on the* 1st of .May. the iri-gular discussions in both 
houses left but little opportunily for real progre.ss in the nation’s business. 
The personal hostility to Mr. Canning, which the duke of Widlington almost 
acknowledged, was something strange in parliamentary tactics, and some 
attributed it to the traditional jealou.'^y of th(‘ an.stocracy, whether whig or 
tory, that a plebeian — an adventurer — should presume to take the helm of 
the state instead of one of their “ order.” Otluu.s ascribed the personal attacks 
of many peers and commoners to that hatr(‘d of genius, too often entertained 
by mediocrity of understanding The incessant exhibition of this spirit 
rendered it impossible for the minister eithei- to make a triumphant display 
of his oratorical power, or to carry through any measure of great public im- 
portance. He spoke for the last lime on the IStli of June, on the subject 
of the corn trade. The se.ssion was closed on the 2nd of July. 

When men were speculating in Fi'hruary on the probabre successor of 
Lord Liverpool, Lord Eldon wrote, “I should suppose Canning’s health would 
not let him undertake the labour of the situation; but ambition will attempt 
anything.” The prorogation of parliament did not produce the usual effect 
of comparative relaxation uj'ion the toil-worn minister. Four years previous, 
Mr. Canning, Mr. Huskisson, and Mr^Rr)binson were described after a pro- 
rogation as “boys let loose from school.” The American minister, who was 
thus astonished at the deportment of grave statesmen, was more astonished 
when the secretary for foreign affairs, after dinner, proposed that the com- 
pany should play at tlfe game of “twenty questions.” Complete relaxation, 
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however impaired may be the health of a prime minister, is one of the few 
things which he is utterly powerless to command. Mr. Canning had an inter- 
view with the king on the 30th of July, when his majesty was so struck by the 
looks of the premier, to whom he had given a cordial support, that he sent 
his own physician to attend him. The next day Mr. Canning had to wwk 
in Downing street. The duke of Devonshire had lent him his villa at Chis- 
wick, in the belief that change of air would restore him. He occupied the bed- 
room in which Fox had died. On the 31st a few friends had dined with him; 
but he retired early. The siiff(Ting from internal inflammation which he 
felt on that last night of July terminated in his death on the 8th of August. 
He w'as buried in Westminster abbey on the 16th in the most private manner 
But the universal disjilay of sorrow told more than any fuiu'n^al pomp that 
a great man had departed. 

ENGLAND AND GREEK INDEPENDENC'E (1H27 A.D.) 

The settlement of a treaty between Great Britain, France, and Russia, 
on the subject of lh(' affairs of Gre'cce, was the latest, as it was amongst th<‘ 
most important, ol the official acts of Mr. Canning. That tn'aty was signed 
on the 7th of July, 1827 Forty years had elapsed since, a schoolboy at Eton, 
he had written a very eloquent po(‘m on The Slarcrij oj Greece. He painted 
the ancient glori(*s of h(‘r arms and her arts: ho evoked th(‘ great names of her 
philosojihers and Ikt po(qs, to jioint the contrast of Ikt glories fading into 
shame — servitude binding in its galling chain those who had stood up against 
Asia’s millions — cities mouldering — th<* tallen column on tlie dusty ground 
— worst of all, the sons ol tlu' freedom-breathing land sighing in abject bond- 
age, groaning at the labours of th(‘ oar or of thf' mine, trembling before 

“The glitt ring tyranny i>f Othman’s boiib ” 

The position of Greece since 1821 was such as to arouse the deepest sympa- 
thies of every Englishman who knt'W anything of her ancient story. Tli(‘ 
Greeks in that y('ar, seizing th(‘ opportunity of a war betw(‘en the sultan ami 
Ali Pasha, rose in revolt A pi-oclamation issued by the archbishc'P of Patras 
produced a general insurrection. For six years a cruel and de'. astating war 
had gone on, in which the Greeks, at first successful, had more and more 
quailed before the greater force wliich the Porte was able at last to bring 
against them by employing the disciplined troops of the pasha of Egypt 
The story of this war has a peculiar interest to us in connection with tlie 
individual efforts of Englishmen to promote this struggle for freedom— of 
Byron, who died at Missolonghi with “Greece” on his lips — of Cochrane, 
whos(' hopes ol rousing the Greek leaders to decisive and unanimous action 
came to an end when all was lost at the great batiks before Athens. In Sep- 
temb(T, 182G, the divan having obstinately refused to enter into negotiations 
with those over whom they considered tliemselves the absolute masters— 
those “who iorm jiart of the nations inhabiting the countries conquered ag(‘S 
ago by the Ottoman arms ” — the British government proposed to Russia that 
the Porte should be ajqirised that the result of this obstinacy would be the 
recognition of the ind(‘pendence of Greece. What, according to international 
laws, should be the basis of this recognition, was clearly laid down by Mr. 
Canning. The l\irks were to be told ^hat Great Britain and Russia “would 
look to Greece with an eye of favour, and with a disposition to seize the first 
occasion of recognising, as an ind(‘pendent state, such portion of her territory 
as should have freed itself from Turkish dominion: provided that such state 
should have shown itself substantially capable of maintaining an independent 
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existence, of carrying on a government of its own, of controlling its own 
military and naval forces, and of being responsible to other nations for the 
observance of international laws and the discliarge of international duties.” 
Such was the exposition which the British government then adopted, in the 
affairs of Greece, of the principles which should determine the recognition of 
the independence of a revolting or separating state. The principle of what 
shoukl constitute a belligerent was laid down with equal cleaniess by Mr. 
Canning at an earlier stage of this conflict: “The character of belligerency 
is not so much a principle as a fact. A certain ilegree of force and consistency 
acquired by any mass of iiopulation engaged in war entitles that population 
to be treated as a belligerent, and even if their title were questionable renders 
it the interest, well umlerstood, of all civilised nations so to treat, them For 
what is the alternative? A power or community (wIucIk'vct it may be called) 
which is at war with another, and which covers the sea ith its cruisers, must 
either be acknowledged as a belligerent or freatcul as a pirate.” 

Upon the conclusion of the tn^aty of July. 1S27, it was agreed that in- 
structions should be sent to the rei)resentaliv(-< at Constantinople of the 
three contracting powers that they should firesent fi joint declaration to the 
divan, stating that as the war of extermination had been prolonged for six 
years, producing results shocking to humanity, and- inflicting intoli'rable 
injury on the commerce of all nations, it -was no longer [lossibli' to admit that 
the fate of Greece concerned exclusively th(‘ Ottoman Porte. They were to 
offer their mediation liehNciMi tlu‘ Sublime PoiU' and the Greeks to put an 
end to the war, to settle by amicable negotiation the ndations which ought 
for the future to exist between them, and to projiose that all acts of hostility 
should be suspended by an armistice. A similar [iroiiosition should be made 
to the Greeks A month was to be given to th(‘ Ottoman Porte to make 
known its determination. If no answer w(‘re returned, or an evasive answer 
were given, the divan was to be informed that the three powers would them- 
selves interfere to establish an armistice. Although the admirals of the allied 
squadrons of the three powers were to b(‘ instructed to take coiTcive measures 
to enforce an armistice, they were to b(‘ warned against any hostile step which 
would be contrary to the pacific character which the three powers were desir- 
ous to impart to their interference. 

I’RKMIEHSini’ OE LOUD r.ODEUK’H ; THE BATTLE OF ^AVARINO 

The death of Mr. Uanning placed Uord Goderich at the head of the govern- 
ment. The composition of the cabinet was slightly altered. Mr. Huskisson 
became colonial secretary, Mr. llerries chancellor of the exchequer. The 
government w’as geneially considered to be weak, and not calculated for a 
long endurance. Its greatest accession of strength secaned to be in the accept- 
ance of the office of commander-in-chief by the duke of Wellington. Lord 
Fjldon, in serious apprehension that this apiiointrnent committed the duke 
to the support of the administration, wrote to him a letter which called forth 
this explanation: “If, on the one hand, the administration have no claim 
upon my services out of my profession, I, on the other ’hand, can be of no 
counsel or party against them.” The cabinet of Lord Goderich had not a 
long existence. It lasted scarcely five months, and it fell through the petty 
jealousies of some of its members, w^ich gave the finishing blow to the tot- 
tering fabric. 

On the 10th of November it was knowui in London that despatches had 
been received at the Jidmiralty, announcing a great naval battle in the bay of 
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Navarino. If the popular belief in omens of national success or disaster had 
not nearly passed away, the public might have looked with trembling anxiety 
to these despatches, in the dread that the battle would prove a defeat. For, 
at the lord mayor's banquet on the 9th of November, a great device of illu- 
minated lamps representing an anchor suddenly fell down upon the dignitaries 
below, slightly wounding the duke of Clarence and the lord mayor, scattering 
unwelcome oil over the dresses of tlie ladies who graced the civic feast, and 
altogether marring the usual flow of hollow compliment which is so coarsely 
proffered and so greedily accepted on these occasions. The Gazette soon pro- 
claimed that the Turkish fleet had been nearly annihilated; that the flags of 
England, France, and Russia floated supreme on the shores of thcMorea. Nev- 
ertheless, politicians shook their heads at what they considered an aggression, 
which might lead to an interminaiile war — an aggri'ssion wliich ultra-toryism 
regarded as particularly objectionable, inasmuch as it crippk'd the means 
of a despotic ])ower effectually to crush its rebellious subjects. The Sublime 
Porte had well leaiiied the lessons taught by the congn^sses of Troppau and 
Laybach when it proclaimed, m its manifesto of the previous June, that 
“Almighty wisdom, in dividing the universe into different countries, has 
assigned to each a sovereign, into whose hands the nans of absolute authority 
over the nations subject to his dominion are jilaced.” 

When tht‘ demand under the Treaty of London, which was made by 
England, Fniiice, and Russia, for an immediate armistice, as a preliminary 
and an indis})ensabl(' condition to the ojienmg of any negotiation, w^as an- 
nounced by the ambassadors of the.se jiowers at Constantinople, the divan 
declined to recognise any interh'rence with its conduct tow^ards its rebellious 
subjects. The Ci-eeks readily accepted the annistici' proposed by the treaty. 
Ibrahim Pasha ha<I come from Alexandiia wnth the ICgyplian fleet during the 
period of the discussions at Constant inojik'. Tlie allied fleets were lying off 
Navarino, tluar admirals biMiig without authority to prevent the junction of 
the Egyptian flei’t w'lth lh(‘ Turkish, already moored in that harbour. The 
Egyptian commander w’as informed by Sir Eibvaid Codrington that he might 
return, if he chose, w'lth a sah^-conduct to Alexandria, but that if he entcreil 
the harbour he would not be suffeied to come out. Ibrahim Pasha made his 
choice to join the Turkish fleet. On the 25th of September a conference 
took place between the admirals and Ibiahim Pavsha, at wdiich the Egyptian 
princ(‘ entered into a verbal agreement for a suspension of hostilities during 
twenty days. The I^nglLsh and French commanders, relying upon this agree- 
ment, sailed to Zante to obtain fresh provisions. Ibrahim Pasha then came 
out of the harbour, w'ith the object of carrying his warfare to some other 
point in the Morea. Sir Echvard Codrington m(‘t him near Patras wath a 
small force, and compelled him to return. After that, says the protocol of 
the three admirals, “the troops of tlie pasha have not ceased carrying on a 
species of w^arfare more destructive and exterminating than before, putting 
women and children to the sw^ord, burning their habitations, and tearing up 
trees by the roots, in order to complete the devastation of the country.” 
The despatch of Sir Edward Codrington, ilated from H.M.S. Asia, in the 
port of Navarino, narrates the subsequent decisive event. The count de 
Hayden, rear-admiral of Russia, and the French rear-admiral, the chevalier 
de Rigny, having agreed w ith him to enter the port in order to induce Ibrahim 
Pasha to discontinue his brutal w'ar of Extermination, took up their anchor- 
age about tw^o o’clock in the afternoon of the 20th of October. The Turkish 
ships were moored in the form of a crescent. The combined fleet was formed 
in the order of sailing in two columns, the British and French forming the 
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weather or starboard line, and the Russian the lee line. The Asia led in, fol- 
lowed by the Genoa and Albion, and anchored close alongside a sliip of the 
line bearing the flag of the capitaiia bey. 

The stations of the French and Russian squadrons were marked out by 
the English admiral, who was the chief in command. “1 gave orders,” says 
Sir Edw'ard, “ that no gun should be fired unless guns were fired by the Turks, 
and those orders were strictly observed.” The three British ships passed 
the batteries, and moored without any act of hostility on the part of the 
Turks, although they were evidently i)repared for a gc'iieral action. At the 
entrance of the harbour w(‘rc six Turkish fire-vessi'ls, which a portion of the 
English squadron wore appointed to watch. On the Dartmouth sending a 
boat towards one of these vessels her crew was fired upon by rijusketr\ . The 
fire was returned from the J)artuLOuth and La S^frenc, wliieh Itoni the flag of 
Admiral do Rign y. An Egyjitian ship then tired a cannon-shot at the French 
admiral’s vessel, which was immediately returned, “and thus,” says Sir 
fid ward Codringtoii, “very shortly afterwards the battle became general.” 
After describing, with the usual indistinctness, the movements of various 
.shi[)s, he conies to the eatastropho. “This bloody and destructive battle 
was continued with unabated fury for four hours, and the scene of wreck and 
devastation which presented itself at its termination was sneh as has been 
seldom before witnessed,” Of the Egyptian and Turkish fleets, which num- 
bered about a hundred and twenty men-of-WMi* and transports, one-half were 
sunk, Imrncd, or driven on shore. Tliealbed admirals j)ublishod a notice after 
ilie battle, that as they did not enter Navarino with aliostile intention, but 
only to renew propositions to the commanders of the Turkish fleet, they would 
forbear from destroying vhat .ships of the Ottoman navy might still remain, 
“now that so signal a vengeance has bi'en taken for the first cannon-shot 
which has been ventured to b(‘ fired on lh(‘ allied flags.” They threatened 
that if there were any new act of hostility they would immediately destroy 
the remaining V(\ss('ls and the forts of Navarino. The despatch of Sir Edward 
announcing the victory contains a fiaiik admission that he was not insensible 
to other feelings than those of iirofessional obedience to Ids instructions: 
“When 1 found that tlu* boasted Ottoman w’ord of honour was made a sacri- 
fice to w’anton, savage devastation, and that a base advantag(‘ was taken of 
our reliance upon Ibrahim’s good faith, I own 1 felt a desire to punish the 
offenders. But it w\as my duty to retrain, and refrain I did; and 1 can assure 
his royal highriesKS [the duke of Claieiice] that I would still have avoided this 
disastrous extremity if otlier means had been open to me.” 

TllK DUKE OF WELLINGTON HECOMES PREMIER (1828 A D.) 

The differences upon financial measun's between Mr. ilerrics, the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, and Mr. Huskis.son, secretary of state for tlie colonies, 
could not be reconciled by Lord Goderich, and he therefore ‘tendered his 
resignation to the king on the 9th of January, 1828. His majesty immediately 
sent to Lord Lyndhurst to desire that he and the duke of Wellington should 
come to Windsor. The king told the duke that he w'ished him to form a gov- 
ernment of w’hich he should be the head. “ He said that he thought the gov- 
ernment must be composed of persons of both opinions with respect to the 
Roman Catholic question ; that he approved of all his late and former servants, 
and that he had no objection to anybody excepting to Lord Grey.” It w’as 
understood that Lord Lyndhurst was to continue in office. The duke of 
Wellington immediat^y applied to Mr. Peel, who, returning to his post of 
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secretary of state for the home department, saw the impossibility of reuniting 
in this administration those who had formed the cabinet of Lord Liverpool, 
He desired to strengthen the government of the duke of Wellington by the 
introduction of some of the more important of Mr. Canning’s friends into the 
cabinet and to fill some of the lesser offices. 

On the 29th of January parliament was of)ened by commission. On 
the ninth day after the meeting of parliament, Mr. Brougham took that 

position which lie 
ever after maintained, 
of being the most 
indefatigable and per- 
severing of law re- 
formers. The refor- 
mation of the criminal 
law was no longer 
posed, excej)l by a 
few whose opinions 
liad very speedily 
come to be considered 
as w’orthless as IIu'n 
were o b s o 1 c; t (' A 
commission had bf'eii 
ap])ointed to iii((nne 
into abuses in courts 
of equity. The cours(‘ 
of i mprovenH'Ut 
which W'as open to 
Mr. Brougham was 
to promote an in(iiiir\ 
“into the defects oc- 
Dukk ok AVEi.LiNbTorf casioiied by tilin' and 

(i7(«*-js'co otherwise in the laws 

of this realm of Eng- 
land, as administered m the courts of common law'.” Mr. Biuughani in- 
troduced his motion in a speech of nearly six hours. It has bi'cn said of 
this sfieech, ‘‘its huge lengtii and uinvieldy dimensions cornpelh'd attention ” 
These are not the fpialitn's which usually compel attimtion in the liouse of 
eommoiis. During that extraordinary exhibition of the rare ability to mass 
an infinity of details, so as to make each contribute* soiiK'thiiig to the geneial 
effect, the attention of the house was uninterruptedly sustained. The 
hstimers w'ere amongst the last. Whilst the orator exhibited no signs ol 
physical exhaustion, scarce'ly one of Iiis audience seemed to feel a sense of 
w'cariness. Tlu* peroration of this great effort of memory and judgment was 
the only portion that could lx* propeily deimied rhetorical: ‘‘It was the boa^t 
of Augustus — it formed part of the glare in which the perfidies of his earlier 
years w'ere lost — that he found Rome of brick, and left it of marble; a praisi* 
not unworthy a givat prince, and to wdiich the present reign also has its 
claims. But how' much nobler w'ill be the sovereign’s boast when he shall 
have it to say, that he found law dear, and left it cheap; found it a sealed 
book — left it a living letti'r; found it file patrimony of the rich — left it the 
inheritance of the poor; found it the two-edged sword of craft and oppres- 
sion — left it the staff of honesty and the shield of innocence!” On the ad- 
journed debate of the 29th of February, upon Mr. Brougham’s proposition 
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for a commission, the government, through the law officers and the home 
secretary, expressed its intention so far to concur in the motion iis to consent 
tliat separate commissions should issue — one for inquiry into the progress 
of suits at common law; the other into the state of the laws affecting real 
property. Mr. Brougham concurring in this alteration, the two commissions 
were forthwith appointed. 

The house of commons was now fairly (‘ngag(‘d in the work of improve- 
ment. On the motion of Mr. Peel a select commit tee was appointed to inquire 
into the public income and expenditure; to consider nu'asures for an effectual 
control on all charges connected with this rce(‘i})t and exi)(‘nditure, and also 
for reducing the expenditure without detriment to tlie [aiblic s('rvico. No 
one can trace the course of our [larliainentary histoiy after tli(‘ close of the 
war without feeling how much of tlie tartly recognition by ttu* government 
of principles of financial economy was due to tlie unwearied (‘xertions of Mr. 
lJume. His views, however thtw might at times be impracticable, produced 
as a whole the inevitable triumph of all zealous and continuous labour. Mr. 
Secretary Peel early m th(‘ si'ssion proposeil another measure which, he said, 
might at first sight ap})ear limited in its aiijdication, and local in its objects, 
but which was connected with consuhaalionK of th(‘ highest iinjHHianee to the 
well-being of the country. He proposed that a committee sliould bf‘ appointed 
to inquini into th(‘ state of the police of the metropolis. In tiu' next session 
of parliament Mr. Peel carried his gi(‘at [ilan for abolislnng the local establish- 
ments of nightly w^ateh and [loliei', for lornnng th(‘ metropolitan police dis- 
trict, and for appointing a sufficient number of able men under tlie dnection 
of the secretary of state to be th(‘ juilice lorc(‘ tor th(‘ whole of this district. 
For several years a jirodigious clamour w’as raised against this force, not only 
by thieves and street -walkers, but by respectabh' upholders of tlie ancient 
w^atch, and by zi^alous friends of the nation’s freedom, wlio ilreamt that the 
new police w’ould have the ecTtain efleet of d(*])n\iiig us of our immemorial 
liberties. The new’ police w’as to be [im Fonblaiujue' says] “tlu* most danger- 
ous and effective engine of despolisni ’’ Hensilile men w(*re .satisfied to be- 
lieve that Mr. Peel’s innovation would have no other effect upon our liberties 
than that of depriving us “oi the liberty we hav(' hitlu'rto enjoyed of being 
robbed and knocked on tlie head at discretion of their lionours the thieves.” 

A great parliamentary struggle w’as at liand m 1S2S, which was the pre- 
lude to a still mori' important eonfiiet in 1S2‘.). Tins w^as Ijord John Russell's 
motion, on the 26th of February, for a eonmiittei* of tlu* ^^hnle House to con- 
sider of so much of the acts of* th(' VS and 25 of Charles H as retjuires per- 
sons, liefore adnii.ssioii into any ofliei' in corporations, or having accepted 
any offiei' civil or military, or any plaet* <>1 trust under tlu' crown, to receive 
the sacrament of th(' Lord’s Supper, according to tlie jiraetiee of the Church 
of England. The* motion was opposed by Mr. Huskis.son, Lord Palmerston, 
and Mr. Peel. It wa^ opjioseil, says SirllobiTt Pe(*l in \us Memoirs,'^' “with 
all the infliumce aaid authority of the governnumt recently appointed.” Never- 
theless, on a division on the motion of Lord John Russell, it was carried by a 
majority of 44, there being 237 in favour of the motion, and 193 against it. 
vSir Robert Peel says, in his Mcinoirs, that the ailniinistrittion considered that 
they should not be justified in abandoning tlie service of the crowm in conse- 
quence of this defeat, and farther, that it would have been very unwise hastily 
to commit the house of lords toaconffictwdth the house of commons on a ques- 
tion of this nature. Mr. Peel eventually projicsed a measure of compromise — 
a declaration should be substituted in place of the sacramental test. 
The bill as amended passed the house of coiimions and met with very little 
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effectual opposition in the house of lords, the two archbishops and three 
bishops speaking in its favour. Sir Robert Peel says that the conciliatory 
adjustment of the question was what he earnestly desired; that had any 
other course been taken by the government the final result of parliamentary 
discussion would probably have been the same — namely, the repeal of the 
Test and Corporation acts; and that it may fairly be questioned whether the 
repeal would have taken jdace under circumstances more favourable to the 
true interests of the church, oi‘ more conducive to the maintenance of harmony 
and goodwill amongst the professors of different religious creeds. It was in 
vain that Lord Eldon described the bill to l^e ^'as bad, as mischievous, and 
as revolutionary as the most caj)lious dissenter could wish it to be.” He 
nevertheless prophesied truly when he said. “ Sooner or later, perhaps in this 
very year, almost certainly in the next, the concessions to the dissenters 
must be followed by the like concessions to the Roman Catholics.” 

ELECTION r(jR CLARE (JF DANIEL o'cONNELL 

The appointment of Mr ^'^'se^' J'^itzgerald to a ministerial office caused a 
vacancy in tlie rejin'sentation of the county of Clar(\ The contest for this 
seat produced e\(‘nts in Ireland “of d(‘(‘p importance, especially in their 
relation to the Catholic question.” Mr. Fitzgerald was a person of great 
intluence in the counly of Clare He had conciliat(‘(l the Roman Catholics 
by a constant ailvocacy in pailiament for the* removal of their disabilities. 
Certainly no Piotestanf could hav(‘ had a fairer chance of support, not onlv 
from th(‘ landlords but from their tenantry. Yid the whole power of the 
Catholic Association was called forth to prevent his return, and to secure the 
election of Mi'. O’Connell, who, by his faith, w'as disqualified from sitting in 
parliament. During the short administration of Mr. Canning the association, 
founded in 1823, had voluntarily dis.solved itself, having confidence that the 
minister would bring forward .some effectual measure of relief. The accession 
to powder of the duke of Wellington and Mr. Rvl, and the subsequent changes 
in the cabinet which had disturbed the balance of opinions on the greatest 
question of domestic ])()licy, revived the a.ssociation with new strength, which 
w’as calculated to produce the most serious alarm. Lord Anglesey, the lord 
lieutenant, hatl gone to Ireland wdth the decided opinion that concessions 
to the Catholics should be refused. \\Tiat he saw' then' in the summer of 182S 
jiroduced in his mind a conviction of the ])osilive danger of persevering in 
the old system of policy. Mr. O’Connell, whose power as a demagogue w'as 
probably never exceeded by any Irishman or Englishman — gifted with a 
popular oratory wdiich comjdetely won the hearts of a fervid peasantry — 
professing the utmost deference to the Catholic priesthood, which he swayed 
as much by his devotion as a son of the church as by his prompt and versatile 
ability — wanting perhaps “very determined courage,” but with every other 
quality for the leader of a rebellion — Mr. O’Connell stirred up his countrymen 
to a madness of which the Clare (dection w^as the type. The Catholics had a 
common grievance and a common sympathy, wdiich, since the union, had 
been a constant source of irritation and of occasional alarm. But a real sense 
of the imminent danger of refusing concession had never been produced until 
the proof w'as supplied by the Clare election that local and personal attach- 
ments were weakened, that the friendljf relations of men in different classes 
were loosened, and tliat a pow'cr had arisen “ to unite the scattered element 
of society into a homogeneous and disciplined rtiass, yielding willing obedi- 
ence to the assumed authority of superior intelligence, ♦lostile to the law and 
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to the government which administered it.” At the period of the Clare election 
the lord lieutenant wrote to the home secretary that he was quite certain 
that the agitators could lead on the people to rebellion at a moment’s notice, 
but that the hope of tranquillity, present and future, rested upon the belief 
of O’Connell and his friends that they could carry their cause by agitation 
and intimidation, without coming to blows. Lord Anglesc-y believed their 
success to be inevitable. “There may be rebellion; you may put to death 
thousands; you may suppress it; but it will only be to jiiil off the day of 
compromise, and in the mean time the country is still more impoverished, 
and the minds of the people are, if possible, still mom alienated.” On the 
5th of July Mr. O’Connell was elected for Clare. A petition against his return 
was presented to the liouse of commons, but nothing \\as done, for the session 
was nearly at an end. The great agitator did not attempt to take his seat 
(luring the three w’eeks which elaiised bcdweim liis return and the prorogation 
of parliament. lie had six months befor- him for eontinned agitation. The 
session closed on the 28tli of July, without a word in I hr king’s sp('(‘ch regard- 
ing Indaiid. 


THE CATIIOLK’ UFl.lEF TULL A D 1 

The duke of Wellington, in the course of a debaU' in May, 1820, said “It 
is now well knowm that during the whole of the last auiumn and summer I 
had those measures in contemplation wdiich have' been since brought into 
('ffect. It is also well known that my ])nncipal object, and that to which all 
my efforts wTre directed, w’as to firovail upon the person in these kingdoms 
the most interested of all others, from his situation, m the setthmient of the 
Catholic question, to give his cons{'iit to its being brought forw’ard.” In 
the autumn and summer of 1828 tlu* duke had not only a difficulty with tli(‘ 
king, but with the one of most importance amongst Ins (‘olleagiu's. At t]i(‘ 
beginning of August the premier and the lord cliaiic«‘llor had b(‘en in com- 
munication w'ith the king. Mr. Peel w\as invited to jiarticijiate in the proposed 
aiTangeinent. He gave his deliberate opinion by ](‘tl('r to the duke of Wel- 
lington, that there was upon tli(‘ wdiole k^ss of evil in making a d(‘cided effort 
to settle the Catholic (lucstioii than in k'aving it, as it had Ikmmi l(‘ft, an open 
question. Mr. IVel, howTver, ])roposcd to retire* from tlic* govt'i’iiment, al- 
though he w^as wnlliiig to sup])orl it, but unwilling to undertakr* the maiiage'- 
ment of this business in the house (jf commons. Twenty years after, he says 
that, this letter was w'ritten wdth a clear foresight of llie p(maltie.s to w^hich 
the course he resolved to take w^ould expose him — "the rag(* of party, the 
alienation of private friends, the iiit(Truption of family affections.” He 
would not condescend to notice other penalties, such as tlie loss of office and 
of royal favour, “if they w'ere not the heavi(‘st in the (\stimation of vulgar 
and low-minded men incapable of appreciating higher motives of public 
conduct.” 

The efforts of the duke of Wellington to obtain the? sanctiim of the king 
that the wrhole subject of Ireland, including the Catholic question, should be 
taken into consideration by his confidential servants, were not successful 
during the remaining months of 1828. In his interviews woth the duke his 
majesty manifested much uneasiness and irritation. Lord Eldon represents 
that the king told him, at an intervifw on the 28th of March, 1829, that his 
ministers had threatened to resign if the measures w^ere not proceeded in, and 
that he had said to them, “ Go on,” w^hen an interview which had lasted several 
hours had brought hhia into such a state that he hardly knew w^hat he was 
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about. Mr. Peel, very early in the course of these discussions, had expressed 
his opinion that whenever it was once determined that an attempt should be 
made by the government to settle the Catholic question, the settlement 
should be, if possible, a complete one. Partial concessions would be of no 
use. On the 12th of January, 1829, the six ministers who had voted uniformly 
against the Catholic claims had each a separate interview with his majesty, 
when ho intimated his consent that the whole question of Ireland should 
be considered without his being pledged by such consent to adopt the views 
of his confidential servants, however unanimous they might lie. On the 
17th the duke of Wellington wrote to Mr. Peel, that he did not see the slightest 
chance, in consequence of what had passed in interviews with the king, and 
with certain ot the bishojis, of getting rid of these difficulties, if Mr. Peel 
should not continue in oflice. Mr. Peel yielded to his earnest solicitation 
When the draft of the sjieech from the throne w'as submitted to the king, 
ho gave a reluctant assent to tlu' passage which implied an intention on the 
part of the government to make a decisive eflort to adjust the Catholic ques- 
tion. The parliament w'as opened by comintssion on the oth of Februarj' 
The day before the nK‘eting of jiarliament Mr. Peel addressed a letter to the 
vice-chancellor of Oxford expressing his intention to vacate his seat for that 
university. 

In the speech from the throne the existence of an :«spociation in Ireland 
dangerous to the jniblic peace, and inconsistent with the spirit of the consti- 
tution, w'as pointed out, to ask for such powers as might enable his majesty to 
maintain liis just authority “llis majesty r(‘Commends that, when this 
essential object shall hav(' been accomplished, you should take into your 
deliberate consideration the whol(‘ condition of Ireland; and that you should 
review’ the laws wdiich impose civil disabilities on his maj(‘sly’s Roman Catholic, 
subjects You will conswh’r W'hether the removal of those disabilities can 
be effected (‘onsistently \Mth the full and permanent security of our estab- 
lishments in church and state, w’itli th(' maintenance of the reformed religion 
established by law’, and of the rights and privileges of the bishops and of the 
clergy of this realm, and of the churches commit t(‘d to their charge” In 
the house of jieers the duke of Widlington announcc'd that the measure which 
it W’as the intention of the government to propose for the adoption of par- 
liament, w'ould extend to the removal generally of all civil disabilities under 
which the Roman Catholics laboured, with exceptions solely resting on 
special grounds. In the house of commons Mr. Peel made a similar announce- 
ment. The great contest in parliament w’as not to come on till Mr. Peel 
should be in his place to take his jiroper sliare in the discussions. He w’.as 
persuaded to allow’ his name to he in nomination for re-eleclioii at Oxford 
His friends did not suflienuitly estimate the pow’cr of a })arty cry. Sir Robert 
Inglis, his opponent, w’as finally returned by a majority of one hundred and 
forty-six votes. Lord Colchester records the termination of the election, adding, 
“Cheers for Lord Hldon in eonvoeation, hisses for the king, hisses and groans 
for Peel.” Nevortheh'ss tlie value of these hisses and groans may be tested 
from the fact that Mr. Peel jDollcd tw’ice as many first-class men as Sir Robert 
Inglis, and the “Nb ])opery” and “Church in danger” cries were not uni- 
versally successful, for he liad three hundred and thirty-three clergymen 
amongst his supporters. Mr. Peel took his seat for Westbury on the 3rd of 
March. The bill for suppressing the Catholic Association had passed during 
the secretary’s absence from j)arlianient. In that interval several thousand 
petitions were presented to parliament — the greater part against the pro- 
posed measures of concession. Lord Eldon was the^most indefatigable in 
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the enforcement of the prayer of these very exclusive productions, which 
echoed his own assertion on the first night of the session, that if a Roman Cath- 
olic were ever admitted to form part of the legislature, or to hold any of ^e 
great offices of state, from that moment the sun of Great Britain was set for- 
ever. In the house of commons Mr. Peel gave notice, on the 3rd of March, 
that on the 5th he would call attention to that juirt of the S[^ech from the 
throne which referred to the civil disabilities of the Roman Catholics. 
On the evening of the 3rd the king commanded the duke of Welling- 
ton, Lord Lyndhurst, and Mr. Peel to attend him at Windsor on the fol- 
lowing day. The audience lasted five hours The king most tenaciously 
insisted that no alteration should he made of the ancient oath of supremacy. 
The ministers as firmly maintain(*d that witlumt tins alteration the measure 
of relief would b(‘ unavailing. They left the royal closiM m the assured belief 
that their official functions were at an end “At the close of the interview' 
[says Peel’*’] the king took leave of ih witli gn^at composun* and great kind- 
ness, gave to each of us a salute on each clu'ek, iind accepti'd our resignation 
of office, frequently exjiressing his sincere r(‘gi'el at lh<' necessity which com- 
pi'lk'd us to retire from his service.” Before the king \\(‘nt to rest a great and 
siulden change had come over him He wrote lo the duke of Wellington to 
acquaint him that he anticipated so much difficulty in the attempt to form 
another administration that lie could not disjiense yith tlu' services of those 
whos(‘ resignations ho had accepted, and that they wer(‘ at liberty to proceed 
with the measures of which notice* had been given in jiarhament. 

On the 5th of March, from ten o’clock in the morning, all the avenues of 
the house of commons were crowded by ])ersons who hoped to gam admis- 
sion to the gallery. The doors w(*re not opened till six o’clock, for, accord- 
ing to a notice pr(‘^dously given, the house was called over. To put an end 
to all possible cavil on the part of the king, Mr. Peel had suggested to the 
duke of Wellington that a distinct authority should be given to them to say 
to parliament that the measures in contemplation W(‘re proposed w'ith the 
entire sanction of his maj(’sty. That authority having been received during 
the night, Mr. Peel commenc('d his speech m these wonls “ 1 rise as a minister 
of the king, and sustaiiu'd by the just authority which belongs to that char- 
acter, to vindicate the advice given to his majesty by an united cabinet.” 
With regard to himself, he liafl for years attempted to maintain the exclu- 
sion of Roman Catholics from parliament and the high offices of state. He 
did not think it was an unnatural or unreasonable struggk*. He resigned it, 
in consequence of the conviction that it could no longer be advantageously 
maintained. As Mr. Peel proceeded to explain the proposed measure, in a 
siieech of four hours, the cheers of the* house wc'ie occasionally heard in West- 
minster Hall. The bill would admit a Roman Catholic to jiarliami'iit upon 
taking an oath, in place of the old oath of supremacy, that he would support 
the existing institutions of the state, and not injure those of the church. It 
would admit a Roman Catholic to all the great(‘st offices of gov(‘rnment, with 
the exception of regent, lord chancellor of England, and lord chancellor and 
viceroy of Ireland. All corporate offices and municipal privileges, all that per- 
tained to the administration of justice, ^vould be open td Roman Catholics. 
Prom all offices connect'd with the church, with its universities and schools, 
and from church patronage, they would be necessarily excluded. Commands 
in the army and navy had been open t6 them before this measure. Connected 
with the Bill of Relief, there were securities and restrictions proposed : and by 
a separate bill the qualification for the freeholder’s electoral franchise in Ire- 
land was increased fro»i forty shillings to ten pounds. 
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It is unnecessary to trace the course of the debates in either House during 
the conflict, which lasted to the 10th of April, when the Relief Bill was read a 
third time in the house of lords by a majority of a hundred and four. It had 
been passed in the house of commons, on the 3()th of March, by a majority of 
a hundred and seventy-eight. Amidst the passionate invectives, the taunts 
and sneers, of the opposcrs of the measure, there was one sentence in the 
sj^eech of a great man who relied u})on no oratorical power for enforcing con- 
viction, which made more impression upon the mind and heart of the nation 
than the highest displays of argument or declamation. Thus spoke the duke 
of Wellington, on moving the second reading of the bill on the 4th of April. 
“ My lords, I am one of those who have probably passed a longer period of my 
life engaged in war than most men, and principally, I may say, in civil war, 
and I must say this, — that if I could avoid, by any sacrifice whatever, even one 
month of civil war in the country to which I am attached, I would sacrifice my 
life in order to do it. 1 say that there is nothing which destroys property and 
prosperity, and demoralises character, to the degree that civil war does; by it 
the hand of man is raised against his neighbour, against his brother, and 
against his fath(‘r; t-lie servant betrays his master, and the whole scene ends 
in confusion and devastation. Yet, my lords, this is the resource to wliicli 
must have looked — tliese are the means to which must have applied, in 
order to have put an end to this state of tilings, if we had not made the option 
of bringing forward the measures, for which 1 hold myself responsible.” The 
great captain was assailed as virulently as Mr. Peid was assailed, by the most 
furious of those who assumed to be tlu* only true supporters of church and 
state. 

The earl of Winchels('a published a kdter in which he insinuated that the 
duke had supported the establishment of King’s College, that he “might the 
more efT(‘ctually, under the cloak of some outwanl show of zeal for the Protes- 
tant religion, carry on his insidious designs for the infringement of our hbet- 
ties, and the introduction of jiopery into every dejiartment of the state' ” 
The duke demanded that the letter should be withdrawn; the earl refused 
to do so. On the 21st of March the two pec*rs had a hostile meeting in Batter- 
sea Fields. The duk(* of Wellington fired without effect ; the earl of Winch('ls(‘a 
discharged hi>s pistol in tlu* air, and then tendered a written apology. In a 
letter to the duke of Buckingham a month after this transaction tlu* duke of 
Wellington thus defended a conduct which he admitted must have “shocked 
many good men”: “The truth is that the duel with Lord Winchelsea was as 
much part of the Roman Catholic question, and it was as necessary to under- 
take it and carry it out to the extremity to which I did carry it, as it was to 
do everything else which I did to attain the object which I had in view. 1 
was living here in an atmo.sphcre of calumny. I could do nothing that was 
not misrcpre.sente(l as having some bad purpose in view\” When Lord Winchel- 
sea published his let ter the duke determined to act upon it. “ The atmosphere 
of calumny in which I had been some time living cleared away. The system 
of calumny was discontinued.” Mr. Peel had to endure calumnies even more 
galling than those which the duke of Wellington decided to resist by the 
course which a brave soldier, jealous upon the point of honour, was then almost 
compelled to take in deference to the false opinions of society. Twenty years 
after this great political struggle Sir Robert Peel wTote the following solemn 
appeal to protect his memory. “1 can'^with truth affirm, as I do solemnly 
affirm in the presence of Almighty God, ‘to whom all hearts be open, all 
desires known, and from whom no secrets are hid,' that in advising and pro- 
moting the measures of 1829 I was swayed by no fear ejeept the fear of public 
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calamity, and that I acted throughout on q deep conviction that those meas- 
ures were not only conducive to tne general w(‘]fare, but that they had be- 
come imperatively necessary in order to avc'rt from interests which had a 
special claim upon my support- -the interests of the cliurch and of institutions 
connected with the church — an imminent and increasing danger." 

The Catholic Relief Bill received the royal assent on the IStli of April. 
Lord Eldon at two [irevious audiences of Ceorgi* IV liad urged him to refuse 
the royal assent. The king, who was a grt‘at actor, not only in the poAAer 
of mimicry which he possessed, but in exhibitmg a well-hagned passion, de- 
ceived his ex-chancellor into the belief that hir^ old master wouUl peril every- 
thing, even his throne, by this obsolete exercise of th(' royal pH'rogative. 
Dangerous, almost infatuated, as was this advice ot Lord lOldon, cannot 
doubt his sincerit}"; we cannot believe that any corru])t nun ice, or even any 
(H’rsoiial ambition, promj)t(‘d his interference to a\t'rt what he Ix'lievcd 
w'ould be a great jiolitical evil. He distrust(‘d the Roman Catholics, not from 
a blind adherence to a worn-out bigotry, but from a reliance upon that mi- 
st atesmarilikc caution which could not look beyond a dark fin'sent into a 
blighter future. Happily, he had to deal with a soveiingn of difleient char- 
acter than he who compelled Pitt — in the fear that lu' might diive the king 
into insaiiitj^ — to lay aside the* imjilied pledges of tlu* union, and thus to make 
the legislature ecjuivocatr; for thirtj yi'ars w'ith the just expc'ctations of dis- 
ajipointed millions. A hwv childish lamentations, and th(T(‘ would be an 
end of Uh* ojiposition of (leorge IV to the resolve of his ministry. He 
woukl go to Hanover — he would return no more to lOngland — let them get 
a (’atholic king in C-larence — wTre his ejaculations at the int(TVH‘w of the 9th 
ot April. On the 14th Lord Eldon wrote to his daughter: ‘‘The fatal Vnll re- 
ceiv('d the royal assent yesterday afternoon. After all I had heard in my 
visits not a day’s <lelay.’’ 

o’c’ONNionn’ft second itETrm.N kor clare (isao a d ) 

About a month after the pa.ssing of the bill Mr. O’Connell was intro- 
duced to the house of commons for the purpose of taking his seat for Clare. 
A petition against bis return had been referrc'd to a cianinittec', who declared 
that he was duly returned Mr O’Connell had been (‘k'cUal before the passing 
of the luwv act, and the clerk of the housi' accordingly tenden'd to him the 
oath of supremacy which was required to be taken uikUt the old law. This 
oath Mr. O’ConiK'll refused to take, claiming to tak(‘ the oalh set forth in tlie 
Relief Act. He w'as the next day heard at the bar. His courtesy, his modera- 
tion, his legal knowledge, surprised the house, and called forth the approving 
voices of the great law officers w4io had opiiosed his claim at onc(' to take his 
seat. Upon a division a new wu'it w^as orderiMl for Clare. A large subscription 
was entered into for securing Mr. O’Coiineirs second ndurii, which took [dace 
on the 3()th of July, llis violence at that election w^as a painful and disgust- 
ing contrast to his assumed genthau'ss at the bar of the house of commons. 
His unmeasured words aln.ost induccil a general apprehension that the great 
measure of Catholic emancipation had been too readily yielded to that sense 
of an overwhelming necessity which had converted opposing statesmen into 

^ponsible promoters. ^ 

The parliament was prorogued on the 24th of June. The landowners 
when they returned to their country mansions did not find happy faces 
a-midst either tenants or labourers. The summer and autumn were w^et and 
cold; the harvest was protracted; the crops were ill got in, and were hurried 
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' to market. They were found to be of inferior quality, and prices suffered 
temporarily a great depression. Then came the severest winter since 1813- 
1814. Parliament met on the 4th of February, 1830. The king’s speech 
lamented that notwithstanding the indication of active commerce afforded 
by increased ex])orts, distress should prevail amongst the agricultural and 
manufacturing classes. One effectual mode of mitigating the pressure upon 
industrial capital was announced in the intention to propose a considerable 
reduction in the amount of public expenditure. The promise was realised 
The clianc('llor of tlie excliequcr proposed, on the Ifith of March, the total 
remission of the (‘\cise duties on beer, cider, and leather. Increased duties 
on spirits were to supply a portion of the deficiency. The propositions of 
the government were finally agn'cd to. 

DEATH OF GEORGE IV (isyo A D.) 

On the 24th of May a message was sent to both houses of parliament by 
the king, announcing his illiK'ss and stating the inconvcmience of signing 
public instruinents witli his own liand. A bill was introduced for the ap])oini- 
ment of commissioners to afiix the king’s sign-manual by a stamp, in the 
king’s jire^sencc', and by his immediate order given by word of mouth. The 
bill received the royal assent on the 20th of May. On the 2()th of June, at 
three o’clock in the morning, King Oeorg<‘ IV expired at Windsor casd'* 
It is dilficult to look back ujion the car(‘er of this jirince, whose sovenagntv 
either as regiMit or king formed oiu' of llie most imjiortaiit eras in the annals 
of the country, without feeling liow much his life had b(‘(‘n one of gieat 
op])ortunities \\asted and of natural powiTs jiervcTled; liow the circumstanci's 
by whieh he had bef'ii surroundi'd Ironi liis youth n(‘re almost wholly injiiinnis 
to his character and his ha]ij)in(‘ss. Succeeding generations — in some d(‘gn'' 
by the force of contrast — have come to look very seventy upon the faults 
of this erring brotlier. Tlnw wito jiainfully visited upon him by the al)s('nre 
of all domestic happiness, by tlie feeling that he was not beloved or p'six'cti'd 
by the peojile he was appointed to rule ov(‘r. The duke of Wellington lias 
given a character of the monareli who held in dread the great c a [stain’s strong 
sense and inflexible resolution. '‘He was indeed,’’ said the duke, “the most 
extraordinary compound of talent, wit, buffoonery, obstinaev, and good 
feeling — in short, a medley of the most ojiposite qualities, with a great jm*- 
ponderance of good — that I ever saw in any character in my life.”'* 





CHAPTER III 

WILLIAM IV AND THE UEl-ORM BILL 

A h 1 

Tlie end was already appioachin^. Kiiip: and queen sat sullenly 
apait in their palace. Peei and ((uintiy gciith'niHn moodily awaited 
tin* ruin of Ihcir country and the destruction of then property Fa 
naticisni still laved at the wickedness of a peupl(“, the people, clain- 
ouiing for \N oik, still succuinhed before the nusterious disease %\hich 
was continually claiming iuoi(*i.nd nioic vudiins Hut the nation 
eaied not for the sullenness ol the court, the forcliodings of the 
landed classes, the lavings ot the ]>ulpit, or <*ven the inyslenous 
iiperation.s of a new plague The ileep gloom whicli hud ovei- 
shadow'cd the laud luul been relieved by one single ra> The vic- 
tory had been -won The bill had become law — WAi.imni': * 

UroN the (loath of Gf'oigio IV, on tlio 26th of Juno, 1836, William Henry, 
(luko of Clanmoo, was forthwith proolainiod king hy tho title of W'llliam IV. 
No iinmodiato alteration took ])laec in tho govornnK'iit, his ina'p'sty signifying 
to the duke of Wellington and the •ministers of his cabinet that lie t\as anxious 
to retain their services. A portion (jf tho wings had been for some time co%- 
t(‘mplating a coalition with the Widhngton and Pe(*l party; but their advances 
were not met half w’ay, and the wings more resoluhJy than bclore took up the 
vry for a reform in parliament. 

On Friday, the 23d of July, his majesty went in state to the house of lords 
and, after a most gracious speech, prorogued paihament. The necessary dis- 
solution was made next day by proclamation; and writs were ordiTcd for the 
election of a new parliament, to be returnable on tho 14th of September. 

On the 8th of September the coronation of the king, by the title of William 
I V , was solemnised in the ancient abbey of W(‘stminstor; and even on this 
occ^ion the change of times and fashions as well as sovereigns was marked 
in the event. In the coronation of George IV, who was eminently a king of 
shows and pageants, not an iota of the old feudal observances, whether chiv- 
alrous or mediseval, had been omitted, and according as the minds of the spec- 
tators had been affected^ it was the most august and splendid of exhibitions, 
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or the most useless and ridiculous of imitations or caricatures. On the present 
occasion, it was an observance suited to the more refined spirit of the times 
and the serious importance of the occasion. It was mainly a solemn religious 
service, confined to the interior of the building; and the chief procession was 
that of the state carriages which convoyed William and his queen Adelaide 
from St. James’s palace to the abl^oy. William was dressed in his naval uni- 
form, tli(' sight of which warmed the hearts of his subjects as the appropriate 
token of our naval supremacy, and the joyful cry that rang from street to 
street, as lie mov(‘d along, was, “God bless our sailor-king’ ” 

It w'as under ciicumstanc(‘s of gloom and anxiety that the new parliament 
assembled on the 2()lh of October. The king op(‘iie(l the session in pensoii. 
In his siu'cch he alluded to the (‘vents which had occurred on the Continent, 
to the eontinuance of his dijilomat ic relations with tlu' new French dynasty, 
to the endeavours which, in concert with his allies, he was making to restoie 
tranquillity to tin* Neth('rlands, and to the expediency ot maintaining those 
general treaties b> ^\hich the political system of lAirofie had be(‘ii established. 
The usual addi esses were carried in both houses, though not without very evi- 
dent signs of a vigoious opposition to ministers The rallying cry was “j)ar- 
hamentarv i(‘forni/’ or “parliamentary n^forin and retienchment.” Th(‘ 
duke of W(‘lhngton resoluti'ly declar(‘d tlud he would grant no reform — that 
no reform was necessary — that the constitution would b(‘ spoiled if an attempt 
were mad(' to amend it In rejilying to Earl (jiey, he said that he would not 
hesitate un(‘(piivocally to declare his o])inion that w(‘ ])ossessed a legLslatnn' 
which answer(‘d all good jnirposes, better than any which had been ever trieil. 
and that if he had to Iraine a legislature for another country, his aim would be 
to form one which would jiroduci* similar results under such circuinstanci'S, 
he was not only uiifinpaK'd to bung forward any measuie ol reform, but 
ready at once to declare that, so long as he held a station in the goveriinunt, 
lie should leel it his duty to resist any sucli nieasun's when jiroposed by othi'i’t 
In the commons, Mr. JVougham brought forward the (|uestion of rofoim even 
before the address was moved. He r(‘probat(‘d the r(“port that he was d(‘sii- 
oiis of introducing a radical, sweeping innovation. This repoit was utteily 
devoid of trutli. He for one was resolve<l to tak(‘ his stand nn the ancient 
ways of the constitution 

The king and (jueen had promised to honour the lord mayor’s least at Guild- 
hall with th(‘ir presence. The citizens had made magnificent preparations for 
their r(‘ception. Late on tlie evening of the 7th of Novi'inber the lord mayor 
received a note from the home secretary (Mr. Peel), stating that his majesty 
had resolved, by tlie advice of his ministers, to postpone his visit to the city to 
a-future opjiort unity, because, from information recently received, “ there was 
reason to apiirehend that, notwithstanding the devoted loyalty and affection 
borne to his majesty by the citizens of London, advantage would be taken of 
an occasion which must necessarily assemble a vast number of persons by 
night to i)roduc(‘ tumult and confusion, and theri'by to endanger the projicr- 
ties and lives of his majesty's subjects; and it would be a source of deep and 
lasting concern t^ their majesties were any calamity to occur on the occasion 
of their visit to the city of London.” This announcement filled the metropolrs 
with doubt and alarm. Men believed that some atrocious conspiracy against 
the royal person had been discnvered,^or that the poorer classes had organised 
a revolution. The funds fell, and in the provinces it was pretty generally ex- 
pected that the next mail would bring intelligence that London was in a state 
of insurrection. By the advice of ministers the proposed visit of the king 
was abandoned. ' 
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The most was made of the event by the opposition in parliament. It was 
laid to the account of ministers that his majesty could not meet his faithful 
commons of London without fear and riot. It was urged that the exceeding 
unpopularity of the duke of Wellington had been the cause of so shameful an 
occurrence; and that that excessive unpopularity had been caused by the 
fatal declaration of the duke against ov(‘ry species of reform. It was asked 
whether the duke did not now’ feel that he had cpiitted his own proper spliere 
of greatness; whether a minivstry so unpojiular could hop(‘ to stan<l. 

On the IStli of Novemb(‘r Sir Henry Parnell moved for a select committee 
to make a thorough revision of the civil list The (k'batt* was a short one. On 
the division there appeared a majority of twenty-nine against ministers, the 
numbers being to 204. Next day tin* duke of Wellington in the lords and 
Sir Robert Peel in the commons, annoiineed that, in eonseqiK'iiee ot the vote 
of the preceding evening, tiny had tendered, mikI his ninjesty had accepted, 
their lesignations, and that tluy continued to hold thcii oiliees only until suc- 
cessors should be appoint(‘d. They alt(‘i wards di'clan'd that they had come 
to this resolution, not so much on account o( the eivil-list vote, as from an 
anticipation of the result of a division on Mr Hrougham’s [imposition for re- 
torm, which stood for the very day on which the aiinourieenient was made. 

K.MtL CillEY FORMS A MINJSTliX (1^.10 \ D) 

Th(‘ lories and anti-cnianei])atiomsts had Imit tlaar vote's to displace the 
duke of W(‘lhngtoii, but by themselves t lay were not strong enough to enter- 
tain any hop(‘ of s(‘tting uji a cabinet of their own. The Canning jiarty wTre 
far asunder from them, soiik' oi th(‘m being all for the duke, anti some for re- 
form. The king had no ehoiee. He could only take the whigs. Accord- 
ingly he authorised J^arl Cny to form a new administration. The earl 
aeeeptetl the ofliei', on eoiiditioii tliat he should have his majesty's authority 
to make parliamentary nTorin a cabinet measun'. In the course of a W’eek 
the new' government was jiut together, it eontained a eoiisiderahlo admix- 
ture of those who had been adh(‘renls of Mr Canning and .Mr. lluskissoii. 
Karl Cirey was first lord of the treasury; Mr Jh’ougliam, lord chancellor; 
T.ord Althorp, chancellor of the exchequer; Lord Melbourne, home secre- 
tary; Lord Palmerston, foreign secretary; Lord (loderieh, colonial secretary; 
Sir James Clraliaiii, first lord of the admiralty, Marquis of Lansdownie, presi- 
dent of the eoimeil: fjord Durham, loid [)rivy-seal; Lord Hill, eonimander- 
in-ehief; Lord Aiieklaiid, president of the board of trade, Mr. (k Grant, 
president of the board of control; TiOrd Holland, duchy of Lancaster; the 
duke of Devonshire, lord chamberlain, the duke of Riehmniid, postmaster- 
general; Lord John Russell, paymaster of the forces; the Right Hon. C. W. 
Wynne, secretary for war, etc. Mr Denman bcame attorney-general; Sir 
William Horne, solicitor-general The marquis of Anglesey was again ap- 
pointed lord lieutenant for Ireland. There was a susp(‘nsion of business in 
parliament till the new' members should be n'-ek'cded. Mr. Stanley, the new 
chief secretary for Ireland, encountered a mortifying defeat at Preston, 
where the right of suffrage was almost universal. Ho w'iiSjOj)posed by orator 
Hunt; and by that demagogue, aided by radical reform, the heir of the house 
of Derby, a member of the new wdiig ministiy, and the representative of tem- 
perate and moderate refonn, was comi^etely beaten. 

During the remainder of the year no business of importance was transacted, 
except the passing of a regency bill. This bill [)rovided that, in the event of 
a posthumous child of the present queen, her majesty should be guardian and 
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regent during the minority. If no such event should occur, the duchess of 
Kent was to be guardian and regent during the minority of her daughter, the 
princess Victoria, the heiress presumptive. The princess Victoria was not to 
marry, while a minor, without the consent of the king, or, if he died, without 
the consent of both houses of parliament ; and the regency of the duchess of 
Kent was to lie at an end if, while regent, she married a foreigner. 

On the 23rd of December parliament adjourned to the 3rd of February, 
ministers having declared that a long adjournment wjis necessary, in order 
that they might have time to prepare the different measures which they 
intended to sulirnit, and more especially to concoct that plan of reform lo 
which they had pledged themselves on accepting office, and by which alone 
they could hope to retain it. 

In the course of this eventful year there canu* into operation in England a 
change far more important than all the political mutations on the ContincMit 
put together. Tlu' first great niilway with locomotiv(‘ I'ngines — that betwcfMi 
Liverpool and Manchester — was finished and ojiened: and the triumphant 
success of the experiment led directly to the construction of far more extf'ii- 
sive lines. Lnhappily the opening of the Liveipool and Manchester Railway 
was clouded by tlu' lamentable death of Mr. Iluskisson, one of the membeift 
for Livcriiool, who had acconiiianied the duke of Wellington to the celebration 

Before the close of 1K.3() the demand for par iarnentary reform had assumed 
a new charact(‘r and aspect It was no longer the nu're war-cry of a political 
party, that could be silenci'd liy contradictions or tri\ial concessions. It 
no longer limited to the disfranchisement of a few close or corrupt borouglj^, 
and the transfcnaice of the forfeited suffrage to certain towns and coinniii- 
nities that were still unrepn'sented. NeitluT couhl it be postponed, as had 
hitherto been the case, to a convenient .s(*ason, when circumstances would lie 
more favourable for change, and the public mind m a more tranquil stat(‘ for 
its accomjilishment. It was to be uj)on a scale' so ample, tliat instead of 
being a political step in advance, vhich the contention of parties might faMiur 
or retard, it was to b(' a national ri'Volution; and not only was it to be granted 
by wholesale, instead of instalments, but granted immediately — upon the 
instant Never indeed was the “omnipotence” of ])arlianieiu so (levoutlv 
believed in a.s now for the cure of every national evil, and in proportion to 
the extravagance of such a liojie, was the loudness and universality of the 
outcry. 

PLANS FOR PARLIAMENTARY REFORM 

On the 3rd of lu'bruary, the appointed day, parliament reassembled, and 
Earl Grey in the lords, ami Vi-scount Althorp in the commons, announced 
that a plan of parhanii'iitary reform had been agreed to by ministers, and 
would be mtrotluced at as early a period as possible. It was not, however, 
until the 1st of March that the plan was introduced in the commons by Lord 
John Russell. The plan, we believe, had been altered and realrered during 
the interval. Lord John Russell now declared that ministers discarded the 
notion of conqilying with violent and extravagant demands. Their wish was 
to frame a measure which would give satisfaction to every reasonable man in 
the country: they wished to take their stand between two hostile parties, 
neither agreeing with the bigots on the one hand that no reform was neces- 
sary, nor agreeing with the fanatics (yi the other that only one particular 
reform could be wholesome and satisfactory. 

The leading principles of the ministerial plan consisted, first, of disfran- 
chisement of small places which had hitherto sent members to parliament, 
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and of enfranchisement of large towns and cities which had hitherto been 
unrepresented: of an extension of the franchise, in order to increase the 
number of electors in those places which were allowed to retain, in whole or 
in part, their existing pri\'ileges. A1 voters were to be duly registered — an 
excellent regulation. In order to diminish the expenses of elections, as well 
as opportunities for bribery, drunkenness, and corruption of all kinds, the 
duration of tlu' poll was to be dinunished, and that for counties to lie taken 
simultaneously at different places. The good vhich has proceeded from this 
regulation is indisputabk' and great. Lord .Jolui Russell saifl that the general 
result of the measure would be to create a new cuiistituencv of about 5(H), 000; 
for the increase in counties would b(' about 100 ,000, that in towns already 
represented about 110,000, that in the new' boroughs 5(hO^K), tliat in I.ondon 
95,000, that in Scotland 60,000, and that in Iri'land about 10,000 IlL lord- 
ship declared himself against short parliaments and vote l)y l)fdlot, and con- 
cluded by recjiiosting leav(‘ to bring in his bill. 

This motion brought on a debate which lasted sev(‘n nights, and w^hich 
called up more than s('venty orators. The op]>oneids of it saal that the 
whole essence of the scheme was not reform but Tevolution, that the measure 
proposed nothing loss than to remove from the housi* of commons every alloy 
of monarchical or aristi^cratieal principles and coiivi'rt it into a jHire and 
resistless democracy, w'hich it lu'ver had Ix'cn, arnl which, consistently wdth 
the British constitution, it never ought to b(‘. Thi^ n(‘w con^lituti()n rested 
on some siij-iposed necessity for increasing the |)ower of tlie p(‘ople; but the 
power of th<‘ p(‘ople was already strong enough. th(‘ tiiu' danger to be dreaded 
in this mixed government arose from the iiilluenei' of the peojile, and not from 
the influence of the crow'ii or of the aristocracy. Was it iiitendi'd to convert 
those kingdoms into an imiesirictixl democracy? Were ministers preiiared 
t(j say that a mob could govcTii a mob*!* There was a varu'ty of interests con- 
nected with the country which required to be rei)r(‘sent<‘d in ])arliament, and 
were now represented by in(*ans of the boroughs (called rotten) that were ta 
be disfranchised by this bill. If they W'ore so disfraiiehisod, the representa- 
tion of those interests w'ould be aiiiiiliilated. Mr. Horace Twiss said he had 
no objection to any increase of the reiircsentation of gn'at trading interests; 
but he could not see the policy of ealliiig in the wiMlom of householders paying 
£10 of rent. The iiK'asure w’ould let in no gn^il interests it would promote 
the influence of shopkecqiers and country attorneys. The leader of the coun- 
try club would now' be the im])()rtaiit man m his district, and these interests, 
luAvever respectable in their w'ay, were not the interests wdiieh recpiired addi- 
tional ro[)resenlation. They w'cre interests which would bo repre.siaited under 
the propo.sed change, by those sliallow^ but dogged politicians with whom 
rcTief irom taxation w'as verything, and public credit and national faith noth- 
ing— by whom rent and tithe were regarded as vile incumbrances. And 
when half the constitution had thus been surrerKleied, would the violent 
reformers bo satisfied? They themselves had avow'od that they would not; 
and that, having obtained so much, they would, at a convenient time, demand 
more. It w'as not this parliamentary reform that could reduce the present 
expenditure or pay off the debts of the past. Numerous references were made 
to the French Revolution and to the imitations of it in ot^er parts of Europe. 
The promoters of the bill more than hinted that the reformers w'ould try a 
revolution in England, if they were not pacified by this measure ; the opposers 
of the bill denied that there was ahy such fear— denied that the measure 
would satisfy the radicals. There was a better security than the moderation 
or timidity of the radicals for the preservation of order. The widely spread 
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industry of the country, the stored-up savings even of the lower orders, the 
dividends of the public stocks, were solid grounds for confidence in the secu- 
rity of the institutions of the country. The very burdens of the country formed 
some sort of security for its tranquillity and welfare. The superincumbent 
weight of the national debt, while it pressed, gave stability. There would be 
no revolution to fear nor any permanent dissatisfaction to dread. But if we 
decided on this great question, not according to experience and ivisdom, but 
according to the cry of the day, then we should let in dang('r, then we should 
let in revolution, by teaching the people that their impatient will alone could 
control the course of the legislature. Tlie opponents of the bill, however, 
permitted this long contest to terminate without a division: and Lord John 
Kusseirs bill was l)roiight in, and ordered to be read a first time. Ministers 
afterwards admitted that if a division had now taken place, they would, 
according to their calculation, lia\e been left in a minority. But the oppo- 
sition did not form a combined body, it had no regular jJan of operations, 
and it W'as guided by no great leader. 

On the 21st of March the second reading of the bill was moved in the com- 
mons. The debate lasted tw'o days. It was opened by Sir K. \’yvyan, who 
moved, as an amendment, tliat the bill should be read a siTond time that d:i\ 
six months. At the division there were, including the speaker and the four 
tellers, GO.'! membi'rs present, the largest numb(*r that had e\(‘r divided on aiiv 
question in that house. Of these 302 w'ere for the original motion, and 301 
for the amendment , tlu* second nvading being thus carried by a majority oi‘ 

OIK*. 

On the ISth of April Lord John Bussell moved the* order of the day for a 
committee of tlie whoh* house, w’hen Ch'iieral CJascoyne immediately end(‘a\- 
oured to get lid of tlu* bill by a motion for counteracting one of its (‘S‘5(‘ntial 
claus(‘s, ]esp(H*tiTig tlu* prop<).sed diniinution of tin* mnnlx*!* of repr(‘senla.tiv(‘^ 
for Kngland and Wak's This motion led to a violent debate*, ending in a 
division on the* following night, 'which left ministers in a minority of (*ight 

Tw’o days after this division, or on the 21st of Ajiril, Lonl Wliarnchffe iii 
the upper house* asked Lari Gr(*y w'heth(*r ministers had advised his majesty 
to dissolve this parliament, wdiich had not yet existed 1 (piite* six months. He 
put the question, he said, because, if he received a c(*rtain an.sw> i, it W'as his 
intention to adopt some me'asure in relation to that subject. Earl Grey re- 
plied that he declined answ^ering the question. Lord Wharncliffc then gave 
notice that he waiuld lu'xt day move an addres.s to the king, praying that his 
majesty w’ould be graciously pleased not to oxercLe his own undoubt(*d pre- 
rogative of dissolving parliament. On the same day Sir R. Vy^vyan asked 
ministers in the commons 'whether they intended to proce(*d with the reform 
bill, or to advis(5 hi.s majesty to dissolve jiarliament, because the house* of com- 
mons w’ould not consent to reduce the number of hhiglish members. The 
chancellor of the exchequer. Lord Althorj), replied, that he had no hesita- 
tion in aasw'ering one of the ejuestions, or in saying that ministers, having 
considered the necessary consequence of the division of the House on the bill 
the otlK*r (*vening, it w'as not their intention to proceed further with the bill. 
It would not be consisU*nt witli his duty to answer tlu* second question. On 
the 22nd, wdiich wiii the very day after the question w'as put by Lord Wharn- 
cliffe and 8ir R Vyvyan, th(*ro was a great ferment in both houses, for the 
rumour had been spread in the course of the day that king and ministers had 
made up their mind for dissolution. *In the lords the ferment beicame a 
storm, a tempest. The order of the day w^as Lord Whamcliffe’s motion for 
an address to his majesty against the dissolution. His lordship had uttered 
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only a few words, when the duke of Richmond, postmaster-general in this 
recently seated ministry, rose to complain that all the peers were not sitting 
in their proper places, as was usual on such occasions. Some expressions of 
dissent being uttered, his grace of Richmond insisted that the standing order 
should be enforced — that their lordships should keep their [ilaces, and that 
persons present who were not members nf that house should be ordered to 
withdraw. Noise and confusion ensiu^d, and tlu' marquis of Londonderry 
was heard to say that ministers wen' taking tlu' crown off the king’s heail. 
The duke of Richmond would then mo\(‘ another standing order— that against 
the use of improper language. The marquis of J.ondoiuii'rry domed that any 
offensive language had been used, “though tlu' noble duke seemed to think 
himself the hero of this coup d'etat, and to be able to .^mother tho expression 
of their lordships’ sentiments on this most extraonlmaiy occasion.” 

Lord Wharncliffe being allow('d to proc(*eil, hurrif'rlly nuned- “That an 
humble address be pn'sc'iiU'd to his majesty, humbly to n'jiresent that we, his 
majesty’s most dutiful and loyal subjects, th(' lords sjiintual and t-emporal, 
etc., think ourselves bound in duty humbly to rojiresi'iit to his majesty that 
alarming reiiorts of an intended dissolution of [larliainent hav(‘ gone forth; 
that, dutifully acknowledging the wisdom ol th(' constitution in trusting to 
the crown that just and legal [inTogatue, and fully confiding in his majesty’s 
royal wisdom and [laternal can' of his peojile lor tlie most beiu'ficial exercise 
oi it, we desin' with great humility to represent to lus majesty that it appears 
to us that, a prorogation or dissolution of parhanient at the present juncture, 
and under the pn'sentc'Xciti'iiK'iit of thepuldic mind botli in Great Ihitain and 
Iirland, is likely to be attended with gieat dangi'r to his majesty’s crown 
and dignity, and to (‘very institution of the state, by jinwentiiig that calm 
and delilierate consideration of any question tending to the n'form of the rep- 
rc'sentation of the pc'ople which the imjiortance ol that subject so especially 
n‘(|uir(‘s.” Lord 8haltcsbury being called to the woolsack, amidst gri'at 
excitenumt and discordant nois('s, succeeiled in restoring some di'gree of order. 
Lord Man.sfield then addn‘ssed the house. Such a scene as this, he said, he 
had never before wdtnessc'd in that house, and he hoped never to see anything 
like it again. He would use no intempi'ratc' language, but he would never- 
theless as.sert, as far as God Almighty gave him the iiK'ans of understanding, 
that the crown and the country \vere now about to be placed in a most awful 
predicament, unparalleled at any previous period. 

PAllLIAMENT DISSOLVED A D ) 

Lord Mansfield was yet spieaking when the king entered the house and put 
an end to all discussion. The house of commons having been summoned, 
his majesty prorogued parliament with a speech in which he said the proro- 
gation w^as with a view to immediate dissolution, and that he had been 
induced to resort to this measure for the jiurpose of ascertaining the sense of 
his people, in the way in wliich it ccmld be most constitutionally expressed, 
on the expediency of making such change's in the representation as circum- 
stances might appear to require. The speech also lhankejd the commons for 
the supplies which they had voted. Next day came form the proclamation 
announcing a dissolution and directing a new election. The writs w^ere made 
returnable on the 14th of June. 

The dissolution was celebrated in many places by illuminations. The lord 
ntayor authorised an illumination of the city of London. At the West End a 
rabble vented their fury on the houses or windows of several peers and com- 
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moners, because they had opposed the Reform Bill. Among the windows 
which suffered most were those of the duke of Wellington and Mr. Baring. 
'‘In political disputes, to place candles in windows is no proof of political 
opinion or of anything else except a prudent desire to avoid the outrages of a 
mob ; but these illuminations were made use of by the reformers to keep up their 
incessant cry that the inliabitants of the country, from one end to another, 
w^re animated by one universal feeling of enthusiasm for the Reform Bill, and 
for the act which got rid of a parliament that w'ould never have passed it.” 

THE NEW PARLIAMENT REJECTS THE REFORM BILL (1881 A.D.) 

After an amount and universality of rioting, that shook the island to its 
extremities, the election for the new parliament was completed. It was as 
thoroughly pledged to reform as the most sanguine of the expectants couhi 
desire; and from the test that had been established for the candidates when 
they presented themselves for the suffrage, and the promises exacted from 
them, the chosen members were styled by their opjionents a company of 
pledged delegates, and no true house of commons, (.hily six out of eighty- 
two county members were oyiposod to the bill. London return(‘d four reform- 
ing members, and Yorkshii'* the same number. On the 14th of June the 
parliament was opeiu'd by commission, and Mr. Mannc'rs Sutton was re-tdected 
speaker without opiiosition; but a whole week was occupied wuth swearing 
in the membi'rs, so that tlu' session was not opeiK'd by his majesty in person 
until the 21st. The first subject m the royal ‘^pi^ech was that of reform, to 
which the attention of both hous(‘s was earnestly called, and the confid('nt 
hope was exjin'ssed that in tluar measures for its adjustment they woiiM 
“carefully adhcri' to the acknowk'dged princijiles of the constitution, bv 
which the prerogative ol the crown, the authrinty of both houses of pailia- 
ment, and the lights and liberties ol the peopk' are equally seeur(‘d.” Tt ex- 
pressed the coiitideiil hope that })eace would be maintained by Knglaiid, 
notwithstanding the civil commotions which had disturbed some parts of 
Europe and the contests that w'cre existing in Poland. It stated that a Biit- 
ish squadron had been sent before Lisbon w’ith a peremptory demand of 
satisfaction for st'ri(*s of insults and injuries; that a prompt compliance 
with that demand had prevented the necessity of further measures, but that 
his majesty had not yet been eiiableii to re-establish his diplomatic relation'^ 
with the Portuguese' government. The only dismal parts of the speech w('ic 
those wdiich roferre'd to the spread in Europe of the cholera, to the scarcity 
and famine wdiich j^revailed in the w^estern counties of Ireland, and to the 
system of violence and outrage wdiich had for some time been carried on to 
an alarming extent in that country. As the king returned to St. James’s 
palace he was vocih'rously applauded by the people as “the patriot king,” 
“the sailor king,” “the best king that had ever bt'en.” 

In both houses thi' government was severely blamed for not acting with 
proper vigour in suppressing the disgraceful riotous proceedings at the late 
illuminations. The adtlresses w^ere agreed to wdthout any useless division. 
And then to the Reform liill! 

On the 24th of (fune Lord John Russell again brought forward that bill, 
admitting that there had been some slight alterations made in it, and insist- 
ing that all such alterations w’ere improvements. Sir Robert Peel professed 
his unaltered sentiments in opposition to the measure. The first reading was 
allowed to pass, but at Sir Robert’s suggestion the second reading was post- 
poned from the 30th of June to the 4th of July. The alterations which had 
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been made in the bill went rather to enlarge than to limit the number of elec- 
tors. 

On the 4th of July, when the second reading was proposed, Sir John Walsh 
moved as an amendment that the bill should be read a second time that day 
six months. The debate, prolonged to very late hours, was continued during 
the 5th and 6tli. At the end the division showetl a majority of 136 in favour 
of ministers; the votes for the second reading being 367, and those for the 
amendment 231. Other efforts were made to obstruct the passage of the 
bill into committee, and five distinct motions for adjournment were made 
and defeated. In committee the bill was discussed ciaus<* by clause from the 
12th of Jul}' to the 15th of September, when it was ordiTcd to b(' engrossed. 
On the 19tli of September Lord John Russell nuived the third reading, and 
was backed by 113 against 58. After two mon' days of didiate on the question 
“ that the bill do pass,” ministers carried thtdr point by 345 against 236. Next 
day, the 22nd of September, the bill was carried up to tlu‘ lords by Lord 
John Russell, attended by about one hundn'd of its stanch supporters in the 
lower house The bill was then reatl a first tim(‘ on the motion of Earl Grey, 
without any remark being made, and was directed to be read a second time 
on the 3rd of October 

When that day had arrived, after the presenlnl ion of numerous petitions 
in lavour of the bill, h]arl Gn‘y moved the* second re.-i.ling His speech on this 
occasion was chiefly remarkabk' by an appeal to the bi^nch ol bishops. He 
said, as th(‘v were the niinisl(‘rs of ])eace, he did most earnestly hope that 
the result of their votes would b(‘ such as might tend to the, tranquillity and 
luqipincss of the country. And this was a s]K‘cies of intimidation; for, in 
other w^ords, it was telling the prelates that if tliey voted against the Reform 
Bill, the tranquillity and happiness ol the country would be put in peril Lord 
Wharncliffe again declared that the bill would d(‘stroy the constitution by 
giving too great jiow'cr to a most democratically constituted house of com- 
mons. A po})ular or rather d(4egated house of ccMnmons had passed this 
measure, and now' the upper hoasi* w'as told that it liad nothing to do but 
to record and register it. His lordship concluded by moving “that the bill 
lie rejected”; but on being reminded tliat this mode of jiroceeding implied 
disrespect towards the Iowxt house, Lord Wharncliffe withdrew his mo- 
tion for another, “that the second reading be postponed to that day six 
months.” The lords then adjourned On the next day the principal speakers 
were, for the bill Viscount Melbourne, and against it Lord llarrowby and the 
duke of Wellington. The debate was again adjourned, to be renew'ed on the 
morrow. Lord Dudley and Ward, the marqui.s of Londonderry, lords Wyn- 
ford and Eldon, argued against the w'hole hill with great force and with equal 
excitement. Lord Chancellor Brougham eoncludcd a speech of four hours’ 
duration, by conjuring their lordships to pass the bill, as the only means of 
preserving tranquillity. “As your friend,” said he, “as the friend of my 
country, as the servant of my sovenugn, I counsel you to assist us in preserv- 
ing the national peace and perpetuating the national prosperity. For these 
reasons I pray and beseech you not to reject this bill’ 1 call on you by all 
you hold most dear, by all that binds every one of us to our common country 
— I solemnly adjure you, yea, even on bonded knees, Vny lords [here the 
chancellor bent his knee on the woolsack], I implore you not to reject this bill !” 
Their lordships, however, at six o’clpek on the following morning did reject 
the bill by a clear majority of forty-one.'' 

Lord Eldon rejoices, in a letter of the next day, that the mob would not 
stay for the close of the debate. Their patience during a cold and drizzling 
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night of waiting in Palace Yard had been worn out; and when the peers came 
forth there were none to salute them with cheers or hisses. The rolling of the 
carriages alone was heard, as reformers or conservatives, in the broad daylight, 
went to their homes as quietly as if a whole nation had not been anxiously 
awaiting that morning to know how the great work was so far concluded. 

The rejection of the Reform Bill by the house of lords was not unforeseen. 
The disproportion of the two parties in that house was perfectly well known. 
During the reigns of George III and George IV, the creation of peers had 
been almost exclusively confined to the tory party, — the bishops had, with 
vcty few exceptions, been selected with no forgetfulness of their political 
opinions. To remedy, in some degree, this disproportion, sixteen new peers 
had been created before the secoiul reading of the bill. Lord Grey, in moving 
that reading, had addressed to the bishops a very significant warning "to 
put their house in order.” Many of the peers had refrained from voting; but 
on the 7th of October the bishops were on their bench in strong numbers, 
and, of thirteen present, twelve voted against the bill, nine others sending 
their proxies for the same object in defeating the measure which had so tri- 
umphantly passed the house of commons. The great contest was yet, how- 
ever, to be fought out in another campaign. Tho lords had goni' from the 
house on the Saturday morning, aftcu* such a night of excitement and fatigue 
as few had before encounteriul. On the following Monday Lord Ebrington, 
member for Devonshin', moved in the house of commons a resolution to the 
effect that the house, lamenting the present fate of the bill for amending the 
representation, feels itsedf calk'd upon to ri'assert its tirm adherence to tht* 
principle and k'ading piovisions of that gri'at mc'asure, and to express its 
unabated confidi'iice in the integrity, perseverance, and ability of those min- 
isters wlio, in iiitroducing and conducting it, had so wcdl consultf'd the best 
interests of the country The resolution was earned by J120 votes to 19S. 
TIk) [lublic enthusiasm gave a hearty assent to the jiriiicifile urged on that 
occasion by Mr. Macaulay, when he asked, “ought we to abanrlon the bill 
merely becau.se the loids have K'jccted it'^ We ought to resjiccl the lawful 
privileges of tlu'ir hou.sc', but W(' ought also to assert our own.” Riot and 
outrage at Derby, and at Nottingham the burning of the castle by a frantic 
mob, clouded for a time the hope which all honest leformers entertained 
that reason and justice should alone prevail. The saddest, however, could 
relish the wit, which, however pungent, was like oil upon the waves. “Mrs. 
Partington” became famous throughout the land “As for the possibility 
of the house of lords preventing ere long a reform of parliament,” said Sydney 
Smith,'’ “ I hold it to be the most absurd notion that ever entered into human 
imagination. I do not mean to be disrespectful, but the attempt of the lords 
to stop the progre.ss of refonn reminds me very forcibly of the great storm 
of Sidmouth, and of the conduct of the excellent Mrs. Partington on that 
occasion In the winter of 1824 there set in a great flood upon that town — 
the tide rose to an incredible height — the waves rushed in upon the houses, 
and (‘verything was threatened with destruction. In the midst of this sublime 
and terrible storm, Dame Partington, who lived upon the beach, was seen 
at the door of her house with mop and pattens, trundling her mop, squeezing 
out the sea-water, find vigorously pushing away the Atlantic Ocean. The 
Atlantic was roused. Mrs. Partington’s spirit was up; but I need not tell 
you that the contest was unequal. The Atlantic Ocean beat Mrs. Partington. 
She was excellent at a slop, or a puddle, but she should not have meddled 
with a tempest. Gentlemen, be at your ease — be quiet and steady. You will 
beat Mrs. Partington.” 
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PARLIAMENT PROROGUED; NATIONAL EXCITEMENT (1881 A.D.) 

The ministry stood firm, although they were taunted with their continu- 
ance in power after they had found themselves opposed by such a majority 
in the house of lords as no minister had ever (encountered a second time. 
There was no wavering in the king He w(‘nt to the house of peers on the 
20th of October; and having given the royal assc'iit to Lord Brougham’s 
Bankruptcy Court Bill, amongst other bills, lie prorogued the parliament, 
stating that its attention must necessarily lx* c-alled upon at the opening of 
the ensuing session to the important question of m coiLstituticmal refomi in 
the commons house of parliament. 

It is impcjssible to look back at the interv-al betwcxai the prorogation of 
parliament on the 20th of October, 1831, and the conclusion of the labours 
of the last unroformcfl parliament on the Kith of August, 1832, without a 
sense of relief in feeling that the comitry had passed without permanent 
damage through a crisis of unexampled danger. TIk^ times wth' truly alarm- 
ing. N(‘verth(‘l(^ss, during the great fiohtical conflict of seven months — 
during the terrific outbiTak of a knot of iniseiTants at Bristol, the occasional 
violence of tlu* mob in London, the partial outrages of tlu‘ peasantry of the 
souIIktii counties, tlie b'rrors of a new and fiightful disease for which no 
medical authority could jirescrilx^ a satistactory tiTatment and which no 
])ublic rc'gulation could arrest — the political exciteiiKait was so gieat and 
universal that, like combatants on a field of battl(‘, the energy of the hour 
was suflicient to rejin^ss, wiiether amongst reformers or anti-reformers, any 
sentiment of fc'ar that w'ould have amounted to a panic The nation, 
whether ranged on one side or the other, had never binai so much in earnest 
since thc' days of the Long Parliament. It is true that the ])opular cause 
could number its supjiorters by thousands, whilst those on the other side 
might be counted by hundreds. But tlu* Icaiders of the hundn'ds boluwed 
that they had everything to lose, and tlu'y not only fought with dcspeiation 
themselvc's, but w'ere clu'ered on by a most zc'alous follow'ing, who sincerely 
dreaded that the end of all governnumt and tlu? d(\struction of all property 
w’crc close at hand. There were everywhen' wu-ong-headed men in popular 
assemblies ranting about the uiK'qual distribution of wealth: pretended 
teachers of jiolitical economy proclaiming tlie tyranny of capital, and showing 
how easily a change might be made by whicli the labourers, without any 
iriterv^eiition, might till the fields and w'oik tlu' looms. Some more modestly 
proposed that at the death of any member of tin* community his widow and 
children should have no exclusive claim; and that all his ])roperty should be 
divided amongst every meinlx'r of society of adult age. The absurdities that 
hung around every scheme for the “division of property” neutralised their 
possible effect upon the great body of mechanics, who wa^e not without some 
means of instruction that had been placed within th(‘ir reach. There was 
another class more open to dangerous advice, and more incapable of weighing 
the probable consequences of lawless acts. 

The labourers in husbandry had been often told tkat they had a claim 
upon a much higher rate of allowance from the poor’irates, whilst at this 
very time the enormous pressure of those rates was driving the land even of 
whole parishes out of cultivation. T'he labourers believed, £is they had been 
long encouraged by magistrates to believe, that the parish was bound to find 
work and pay wherever there was no profitable w’ork to be done. The “ Or- 
ganuation du Travciii” of the French political philosophers in 1848 was not 
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an original invention. In England we had not the national workshop, but 
we had the parish gravel-pit. The gravel-pit lowered the wages of all agri- 
cultural labour, by confounding the distinctions between industry and idle- 
ness, between strength and weakness, between dexterity and clumsiness. 
All the moral qualifications that made one labourer more valuable than an- 
other were utterly broken down. And so, when the weekly pittance for un- 
profitable labour was doled out by the overseer of th(‘ poor — when the farmer 
equalised the rate of wages by reducing his ploughman and carter almost 
to the level of the gravel (liggers, and sent their wives to the overseers to make 
up by allowance tlie just pajmienl of which they were defrauded — the peas- 
antry took to burning ricks and breaking machines. The machine breaking 
was intelligible. Machines were held to be substitutes for manual labour, 
and thus to diminish profitable employment. But the rick burning: How 
could arson be a relu'f for hunger? The destruction of lood raised the price 
of food. The excessive ignorance of the peasantry — the hateful isolation of 
their class from their emjiloyers — the neglect of the rich — made them apt 
listeners to the devilish promptings of soni(‘ village Cade in the beer-shop. 
They had undoubted grievances, and we can scarcely wonder that paupers 
and poachers becaiiK' rick burners and machine breakers, in the Ix'lief that 
thos(‘ above them in rank were in a conspiracy to op])ress th(‘m. The south- 
ern labourers knew nothing of the Reform Bill, and cared nothing. Thev 
thoiiglit only of tlie misery and neglect of their own unhap])V lot “Swing" 
was at w'ork months Ix'fore Lord (Irey came into power — “Swing” wa^ 
(heir one reform h‘ader. Tlu'y took th(‘ir own coursi' of proclaiming their 
wretchexlness and their ignorance, to the terror and shame of those who had 
kept them ignorant, and passi'd them by in tlie haughty indifference wdneh 
regarded a [leasant and a slav(‘ as somi'lliing n(‘ar akin — “slaves in ignorance," 
^as Arnold^ said, “without having them chained and watched to prevent 
them hurting us." The jail and the gallows seemed the only remedies when 
property became unsafe — 

“ The blind mole casts 

Copp’d hills toward heaven, to tell, the earth is throng’d 

By mail’s oppression, and the poor worm doth die for 't ’’ 

In the same state of ignorance, especially of political ignorance, as the 
southern peasantry, but not with equal provocation for their outrages, were 
the dregs of the people who broke open the city jail at Derby and set the 
prisoners at liberty, and those who burned down Nottingham castle. More 
entirely distinct, even than the agricultural labourers, from those who cher- 
ished any over-zealous aspirations for an amended representation of the 
people, were those who formed the mass of rioters at Bristol. There, an 
insignificant mob of the merest outcasts of a seaport long remarkable for a 
filthy, ignorant, and drunken horde of labourers of the lowest class — many 
of the so-called w'orkers habitual thieves — held during a Saturday afternoon, 
and the whole Sunday till daybreak on Monday, the lives and property of 
the inhabitants of one of the great cities of the empire at the mercy of their 
reckless brutality. * 


The Bristol Riots J^1831 A.D.) 

Sir Charles Wetherell had been amongst the most determined opponents of 
the Reform Bill during its passage through the house of commons. He w'as 
recorder of Bristol, and being a man of as much eccentricity as talent, he 
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disregarded the warnings which were given him, that it might be more prudent 
to open the city sessions on the 29th of October without any public entry. 
Recorders nowadays go more modestly about their business ; but Sir Charles 
Wetherell determined to have a procession. A large number of influential 
inhabitants, whether as political supporters or to maintain the dignity of 
his judicial function, formed a great cavalcade around the sherifi’s carriage 
in which the recorder was to enter the city, lie reached the Guildhall amidst 
the hisses of the populace, but with no injury irom the few stoiu's that were 
thrown at his carriage. Tliere was some confusion in the hall during the 
opening of the commission: but the preliminary Ini.sineS': having been gone 
through, and the court adjourned till Monday inorinng, the n'corder retired, 
the people giving three cheers for the king. Sir (’harl»>s Wc'theivll took up 
his residence at the Mansion house. This, during tlu* whole (»f the afternoon, 
w^as surrounded by a mob, upon wliich constahl(‘s occasionally nished to seize 
some prominent offender, boy or man, w’lio inanifcsteil his spirit by hurling 
some missile at an irritated guardian of the jicaci' Tiu evianng iame on; 
the mob of blackguards became more daring: colliers came m Irom the neigh- 
bouring pits to join the fun, and the Mansion hoiisr^ was attacked in a far 
nioie formidable manner than at the earlier hour in the altcaiionu . for the 
gH'ater number of constables had left the riotias to their dive iNion, and had 
(juietly gone away to seek refreshment. In the darkm^ss of that aul iiinnal night 
the w’indows of the chief magistrat(‘’s i(“^idencf‘ weie shatteiral, tin* doors w’cre 
forced, and preparations were made to set itie Mansion house on fire. Sir 
('harles Wetherell during t.lie tumult eflected his retn'at. Tin* troops arrived, 
and arrested the conflagration. The soldiers w’(‘re chec'HMl as they trotted 
their horses backwTird and forw’ard. the command(‘r of th(‘ dbtrict, Colonel 
Breieton, (‘xhorted the mob to jieace, but. ho did not efledually clear the 
streets. The ragged populace w’erc triumphant for that Saturday. 

On the Sunday morning the consequenciss of a too humaiK* lenity were 
signally exhibited. The troops liad remained in the streets all night. On 
the Sunday morning, all being quiet, they letired to their quarters. The 
churches and chapels were filkal as usual, wathout any a])pr(*hension of danger. 
A crowd was again collected before the Mansion liouse. Tlii'y burst into the 
hall, and reaching tlic upper rooms threw the furniture into the street. They 
penetrated to the wane c(*llars, and carrying off the corjwration stores of the 
i’hoicest port, w^re soon lying upon paveimaits dead w’ith drunkenness. The 
troops again came out, ami the tumult now Ix'came a wade-wasting career 
of rapine and destruction. There w'as a little firing of the 14tli light dragoons 
upon the mob, who assaulted them with brickbats. Still th(‘re w’as a belief 
that the worst had passed. The soldiers were then, for the most part, with- 
drawn from the city. The subsequent jiroceedings of the mob sufficiently 
indicated the class of persons of which it w'as composed. They beat in the 
doors of the bridewell wdth sledge-hammers, set free the prisoners, and fired 
the building. Another party conducted the same operations with equal suc- 
cess at the new borough jail. A third manifested their zeal for liberty by 
releasing all confined in the Gloucester county jail. There were to be no more 
prisons in Bristol. From these three places of confmemitot the flames were 
rising at one and the same time. Fire now became the Ireat manifestation 
of the savagery which some dreaded, or pretended to dft*ad, as the natural 
result of the reform agitation. The Mansion house was set on fire. The 
demoniacs ran from room to room, kindling the flames, and when the roof 
fell in, the progress of the conflagration had been so rapid that many were 
cut off from a retreaA The bishop’s palace was reduced to ashes. The 
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custom-house followed. This building was near the Mansion house in Queen’s 
square. Prisons and stately buildings were not the sole objects of this most 
causeless outbreak. There was no rallying-cry in the streets, such as that of 
“No popery” in 1780, and of “Church and king” in 1791. No voice was 
heard to exclaim “The bill.'” It was all mad fury without any possible object 
except plundtT and the indulgence of the grossest sensuality. At three o'clock 
in the morning there were forty-two dwelling-houses and warehouses burning. 
Two sides of Queen’s squar(‘, with the exception of two houses, were destroyed. 
The flanuvs were lighting the ruflians who paraded the streets and, knocking 
at the doors of ale houses and lujiior .shops, were demanding “drink or blood ” 
Their intoxication quelled the outrages even more effectually than the soldiery, 
who were now brought back into the pity, and hesitated not to fire and charge, 
as they might have done far more advantageously had force been employed 
at the commencement of the outbreak. The outrages were at an end; not 
through this final act of tardy vigour by direction of the magistracy, but 
through the exhaustion of the handful of blackguards when the daylight 
showed the extent of tlie ruin which they had perpetrated. 

THE REFORM RILL PASSED (18:«AL)) 

Parliament assembled on the (ith of December. In the king's spofich, fir.^.l 
of all was r(‘commen(l(‘d a candid eonsidi'ratioii of the measures to Ix' pro})os(‘d 
for the reform of parliament; a speedy and satisfactory settlement of the 
question becoming daily of more pre.ssing importance to the security of the 
state and to the contentmi'iit and welfare of his majesty’s ])(‘oplo. On the 
12th of December Lord John Kussell introduced tlu' ik'w bill for jinrliamen- 
tary reform. It was in many i<‘sj)('ets really a new mi'asurc. The r(‘sults of 
the census of April had been obtained. The cimsus of 1821 had been found 
a fallacious guidi' as to what boroughs ought or ought, not to be disfranchised. 
Taking the census of 1881 as the basis of the population test, the boiimiaries 
of towns, vhich had been carefully surveyed, were included in the boroughs 
of which they had previously formed no part. A mixed test ot the impor- 
tance of boroughs was to be determined by t’ne number of jiersone the number 
of houses, and the amount of assessed taxes paid. The disfranchised bor- 
oughs were still to be fifty-six, though the list of those to be placed in what 
was called Schedule A was materially varied from that formerly proposed. 
Schedule B, of boroughs to return only one member was now reduced from 
forty-one to thirty, whilst others which had formerly been in this schedule 
were to be taken out, and to return two members. These variations from 
the former scheme were rendered necessary chiefly by th(j determination of 
the government not to diminish the number of the house of commons, con- 
tinuing the number as it tlien stood of 658. Some of the most ardent n*- 
formers thought that the bill was impaired by these alterations. Sir Robert 
Peel taunted the ministers with having adopted amendments offered from 
his side of the house, but nevertheless expressed his determination of giving 
to the principle of this bill a steady anil firm opposition. On the second 
reading in the liouae of commons there was a debate of two nights, ternn- 
nating on the moiliing of Sunday the 18th, when the ministerial majority 
was 162. ParliamAit was no^v adjourned to the 17th of January. 

To follow the progress of the RefonA Bill through the house of commons 
during the next two months would be impossible for us to attempt, even if 
the details of the conflict were less wearisome than they now would be when 
the interest of such a session of skirmishes is wholly bst in the result of the 
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great battle. The Scotch and Irish bills were brought in on the 19th of Janu- 
ary. On the 20th the house went into committee on the English bill, which 
committee was not ended till the 10th of March, the report Ixjing considered 
on the 14th. On the 19th the third reading of the bill was moved. There 
was again a final debate, in which the combatants on each side were mar- 
shalled in as great numbers as on any pn'vious occasion. In a house of 594 
members the bill was passed by a majority of 1 Ifi 

On Monday the 26111 of March the Heform Bill was (‘arriod up to the house 
of lords, and was read a first time on that day. There w’a« a gi'iiernl opinion 
that the bill would not pass unscathed through the upjxT house without a 
large creation of peers. On the 7th of January Sydney Smith wrot(‘ to the 
countess Grey that everybody expected a creation as a matter of course. 
“I am for forty, to make things safe in committee.” It w^as impossible that 
Lord Grey shoukl not have felt the most extremi^ reluctance to r(‘sort to so 
bold and hazardous a measure. Somewhat later Sydney Smith wrote: “If 
you wish to be happy three months hence, create jx'ers jf you wish to avoid 
an old age of sorrow and reproach, create peers.” Upon this letter f)f Sydney 
Smith, which was addressed to La<ly Grey, the following not(‘ is written by 
herself- “Many of Lord Grey’s friends, as represerit(‘d by Mr S Smith, con- 
curred in the o{)inions expressed in this letter, and the whol«' of the liberal 
press, the in particular, urged the n(‘C('ssity of creating peers.” The 

debate was carried on for four nights, Ijord lOllenborough having moved as an 
amendment that the bill be read that day six inonlhs. At seven o’clock in 
the morning of the 14th of April the bill w-as nxid a second time by a majority 
of 9 — 184 contents; 175 non-contents. Then* wen^ votes for the bill from 
some who had been absent from thi* division in 1831 ; some wdio had voted 
against it now abstained from voting; 17 who had voted against the previ- 
ous bill now’ voted for this bill. Jeffrey, w’ho w’as present through the 
debate, d(‘.scribed it as not very brilliant, but in its latter stage excessively 
interesting. Lyndhurst’s, he said, W’as by far the ck^verest and most dan- 
g(-rous speech against the government; Lord Grey’s rejily, considering his 
age and the time, really astoni.^^hing — he having spoken n(*ar an hour and 
a half after five o’clock, from the kindling dawn into full sunlight. Of the 
aspect of the house through that night the lord advocate has left a striking 
picture. The benches of the peers very full ; their demeanour, on the whole, 
•^till and solemn; nearly three hundred members of tlu' commons clustered in 
the .space around the throne or standing in a row’ of three deep helow’ the bar; 
the candles renewTd before the blue beams of the day came across their red 
light, and blazing on after the sun came in at tlie high windows, producing a 
strange effect on the red draperies and dusky tapestries on the walls. 

Parliament was adjourned for the Easter recess till the 7th of May. Al- 
though there might be some rejoicing at the majority for the second read- 
ing of the bill, the popular conviction w’as, that it w’as not safe from mutila- 
tions which would have materially changed its character. For three weeks 
there was incessant agitation, far more formidable than riot and Window- 
hreaking. Petitions from almost every populous place exhorted “ King Wil- 
liam, the father of his country,” not to hesitate if a nccessitv should arise for 
creating peers. The petition from Birmingham to the lordsimplored them to 
the Reform Bill into a law unimpaired in any of its gr^t parts and pro- 
visions. On the day appointed for ttie parliament to meet, the political 
iinions of Warwick, Worcester, and Stafford were assembled in Birmingham, 
New Hall hill. It was considered to be the largest meeting ever held in 
Great Britain. There was a solemnity in the enthusiasm of this vast body of 
n w.— VOL. XXI. 2 Q* 
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people which may awake the memory of the fervid zeal of the old Puritans. 
One of the speakers, Mr. Salt, called upon the vast multitude to repeat, with 
head uncovered, and in face of heaven, the words which he should repeat— 
and every man bared his head, and slowly uttered w^ord by word this compre- 
hensive resolve* — With unbroken faith through every peril and privation we 
here tlevote ourselves and our children to our country’s cause.” On that 
afternoon the house of lords w'ent into committee on the Reform Bill. The 
first great principle of the measure w^as the disfranchising of the borouglis. 
Lord Lyndliurst. moved that the first and second clauses of the bill be post- 
poned. The.se w’l're the disfranchising clauses; and the motion was carried 
against ministers by a majority of thirty-five. Lord Grey, on that Monday 
night, moved that the cliairnian of the committee .should report progress, and 
ask leave to sit again on Thursday His motion was carried. That interval 
of two days preceded a w'('('k of intense excitemf'nt, such as the country liad 
not witne.ssed in any previous stages of this contest — such as had certainly 
not occurred in the memory of man — j)erhaps harl not occurred since the 
re\olution of 1088. 

On the morning of the 8th of May the cabinet, not without some appre- 
hensions of the ultimate consequences of such a proceeding, resolved uj)ori 
asking the king to give his sanction to a large crc'ation of peers. I.ord 
Brougham'^ has recorded his doubts as to this stop in the following words 

had a .‘Strong feeling of the neces.sity of the case, in the very peculiar cir- 
cumstances w(* were placed in, but such wa.s my dee}/ sense of the dreadliil 
consequences of the act, that I much question whether I should not have 
preferred running the risk of confasion that attended the loss of the bill a.^ it 
then stood, rather than ('xpo.se the constitution to so immiiK'iit a hazard of 
subversion.” The* king -witlunit anv hesitation r(‘fu.sed his assent to the 
proposition. ” His maj(‘.sty’s n'solutioii,” .‘^ays May,'' “had already been 
shaken by the thn'atening a.sjiect of affairs, and by the apjirehi'iisions ot hi'' 
family and courl, and he not unnaturall}’ slirank from so startling an evf'rci^c 
of his prerogative.” The resignation of the ministers w’as at onc(* tendeied 
to the soven'igii, and the next day was formally aci'C'pted by lett(*r 

Forone WT(*k the nation w'as left (o its conjectures, to its fears, to its angei, 
at the position of the govi'rnmc'iit.. The functions, indeed, ol a government 
WTre .suspended. The whig cabinet had gone out without leaving one hold(‘r 
of a .subordinate office wdio wouhl consent to join the governnamt which tlie 
duke of W(*lhngton had received authority from his .sov(*reign to form. He 
S(*t out w'ith confidence upon a royal commission to endeavour to give the 
neces.sary cohesion to the variously .sliaped atoms wdiose parliamentary union 
had throwm out the Reform Bill. Out of the conglomeration of th(*se, a road 
was to be formed ov(‘r which the state carriage might travel in .‘safety— not a 
macadamised road, but one constructed of rouncl and square, smooth and 
rough materials, throwm together in a heap, to become serviceable when the 
people had .sustaiiK'd many accidents w’ith fortitude, had ceased to be impa- 
tient of unavoidable obstruction, and W'cre reconciled to what they deemed 
tyrannous. Of the failure of this jdan the duke of Wellington gave a narra- 
tive to the house of lords on the 17th of May. 

On the loth ^ May it w’as announced in both houses that ministers had 
resumed their co^im unicat ion with his majesty. As the newvs went through 
the land the people everywdiere settled down, in patience to abide the result. 
On the 18th Lord Grey declared in the house of lords that he now enter- 
tained a confident expectation of being able to carry the Reform Bill unim- 
paired and immediately. Upon what grounds did this confidence rest 
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Lord Groy and Lord Brougham had an audience of the king at Windsor, on 
the 17th. The king, it is stated, was alanned, and manifested not only emo- 
tion, but displeasure. He kept the two peers standing, contrary to usage, 
during their audience. He retained his ])nvate secretary, Sir Herbert Taylor, 
in the room during the whole time. Lord Grey and Lord Brougham declined 
to return to oflice unless the king gave a proiiiw* to the necessary creation of 
peers. The promise was most reluctantly given. Lord Brougham requested 
permission to have it in writing The words of this duciunenl | according to 
Roebuck ''] were as follow’s- “The king grunts permission to 1/irl Grey, and 
to his chancellor, Lord Brougham, to cn'ule sucli a Tiuinlier of peers as will be 
sufficient to insure the passing of the Iteform BiJ]~fiisl calling up peers’ 
eldest sons. (Signed) William IL, Windsor, May 17'ih, 1S32 ” The power 
of creation was never called into exercise. Tht'" king, (hroiigh Sir Herbert 
Taylor, employed his personal influence with the oppoMlmn piers to induce 
them to desist from further attianpts to arrest the course of tlie Heform Ihll. 
The pressure of the royal wdll upon th(‘ peers was uncdiistitiitjoiial. “This 
interference of the king w'lth tla* iiidepeiKk'iit diTilKaations of the house of 
lords was in truth,” says May,'' “a more uneonsiilntioiia] act than a creation 
ot peers.” But it overcame the dilficultK^s of an alarming cn^i^ Tt saved 
the necessity of what was popularly called “swamjiing the housi' of lords”, 
it averted the manifold darig(*rs of a contiiiuod nsistance to thr wishes of the 
poo])lo, it removed a great emliariassment from the cabiiud— for unques- 
tionably the prime niimst(‘i, the lord chancellor, and otluu's, w’ould have 
hesitated to use at all, certainly to use to their full oxleni, the powers which 
w’ere gi anted to them. The advice tiMuk'rod by Sir Ih'rbert Taylor w'as at once 
adopted. The duke of AVc'llington withdrew' id ter his (‘X})]anation on the 
17th, and did not return to tlu* house of lords till the night afU'r the passing 
of the Retorm Bill. His wise and patriotic example was followed liy a sulfi- 
ciont iiiiinber of peers to afl’onl a derided majority for tli(‘ minisle'rs On the 
21st of May the (liscus.sioii of the bill was r(‘sumed. The diike^ of Newcastle, 
after .several of the clau.ses had been })a.s.s(Ml, .'-aid, with bitter irony, that he 
would recommend to the coiiimittee to vote all the details of th(‘ bill at once, 
aiul send it up to a third reading 'J'he husiiu'.s-^ in committer was fini.^^hed 
on the last day of May. On the 4lh of June the* bill was passesl by a majority 
of eighty-four. The commons next elay agree'd to the* uniinjioriaiit ainenel- 
ments proposed by the lords, anel on the 7th of June the JOnglish Beforrn Bill 
receiveel the royal assent. The* Reform Act. for Sceitland and the* Heform Act 
for Ireland wrre also quickly passed — the Scotch bill em the Idth of July, the 
Irish on the 18th. 

It is now time to advert to the provisions of this famous statute, and to 
inquire liow’ far it corrected the faults of a syste'in which had been complained 
of for more than a half century. The mam evil hael be(*n the nuniber of nomi- 
nation, or rotten boremghs enjoying the franchi.se. Fifty-six of these — 
having les.s than 2,000 inhabitants, aiul returning 11 1 memb(*r.s--w'e*re swept 
aw’aj’. Thirty boroughs, having less than 4,000 iiihabitaiils, lo.st ('acli a mem- 
ber. Weymouth and Meleombe J^egis lost tw'o. This disfranchist'ment ex- 
tended to 143 members. The next evil had been, that large populations were 
unrepresented, and this w'as now' redressed. Twenty-tw;o laqxo towns, including 
metropolitan districts, received the privilege of returning tjo meinber.s; and 
twenty more, of returning one. The large county populations were also re- 
garded in the distribution of seats, th^ number of county members being in- 
creased from 94 to 159. The larger counties were divided; and the number 
of members adjusted with reference to the importance of the constituencies. 
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Another evil was the restricted and unequal franchise. This too was cor- 
rected. All narrow rights of election w^ere set aside in boroughs; and a ten- 
pound household fran^ise was established. The freemen of corporate towns 
were the only class of electors whose rights were reserved, but residence within 
the borough was attached as a condition to their right of voting. Those free- 
men, however, who had been created since March, 18'U, W’ere excepted from 
the electoral privilege. Crowds had received their freedom in order to vote 
against the reform candidates at the general election; they had served their 
purpose and were now disfranchised. Birth or servitude were henceforth to 
be the sole claims to the freedom of any city, (‘iititling freemen to vote. 

The county constituency w'as enlarged by the addition of copyholders and 
leaseholders, for terms of years, and of tcnants-at-will paying a rent of fifty 
pounds a yejir The latter class had been added in the commons, on tlie 
motion of the marquis of Chandos, in opposition to the government. TIk' 
object of this addition was to strengthen the interests of the landlords, which 
it undoubtoflly effected; but as it extended the franchise to a considerable 
class of persons, it was at least con.sistent with the lilieral design of the Reform 
Act. 

Another evil of the representative system had been the excessive expensis 
at elections. This too was sought to be mitigated by the registration of 
electors, the division of counti(‘s and boroughs into convenient polling dis- 
tricts, and the nsluction of the days of polling 

It was a iTK'asure at once bold, comprehensive, moderate, and constiiu- 
tional. Popular, hut not democratic, it extended liberty without hazarding 
revolution Two years before, jiarliainent had refused to enfranchise a singli* 
unrepresented town; and now this wide n^distributioii of the franchise had 
been accoTiiplished’ That it. w,as theoretically complete, and left nothing foi 
future stati'snien to (*ffect, its authors never affirmed ; but it was a rnasterh 
.settlement of a perilous (question. Its defect.s will be noticed hereafter, in 
recounting the efforts which have since been made to correct th(*m; but 
whatever they were, no law since the Jhll of Rights is to be compared willi 
it in importance. Worthy of the struggles it occasioned, it conferu'd 
immortal honour on the statesmen who liad the wisdom to conceive it, and 
the courage to command its .success.'' 

Such was the Reform Act of 1832, by which the landed interests w(‘re 
brought down some littlc' way from a supremacy which had once been natural 
and just, but which had now become insufferably tyrannical and cornipl 
As the manufacturing and commercial classes had long been rising in luiin- 
bers, property, and enlightenment, it w^as time for them to be obtaining a 
proportionate' mlluence in the government. By this act they did not obtain 
their due iiifluenee, but they gaiiu'd much, and the way was cleared for more 
Great as was the gain thus far, there w'as a yet mightier benefit in the prool 
that the will of the people, when sufficiently intelligent and united, could 
avail to modify the government through the forces of reason and resolution, 
without vi(>l('nc('. This point ascertained, and the benefit secured, all sub- 
sided into cpiiet. Trade* and manufactures began immediately to prosper 
credit w'as firm, and the majority of the nation were in high hope of whul 
might be expected from a government which had begun its reforms so nobly, 
and promised rnai^" more. There were some, and not a very few', who declared 
that the sun of Ei^land had set forever; but yet nobody could sec that it wa.*' 
growing dark. Men in general thoughl that if they had ever walked in broad 
daylight, it was now\ 

The king w'as presently pitied and pardoned, as an old man called late lo 
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the throne — more amiable than enlightened, and cm tangled between public 
duty and private affections whicli had been brought by the fault of others 
into contrariety; but, as was fitting, he never recovered his original popularity. 
When the Reform Bill was once secure, men no more carried a black flag with 
the inscription, ^‘Pnt not your trust in princes”' nor a crown stuffed with 
straw, with the inscription “ Ichahod”; but neither did they rend the clouds 
again with cheers for their “ King William, the fatluT of his country.” There 
was no longer anything to fear from him; but men saw that neither was 
there anything to hope from him; and he was thfiicetorlli treat(‘(l with a mere 
decorum, wliich had in it full as much of compassion as of respect 
As for his ministers, they were idols, aloft in a shrmc. 


tup: cholera parliami:nt dissolved v T) ) 

While the Reform Bill was in progress and m j(‘ 0 [)ai(ly, little else was 
thought of— except, indeed, the new plague, tlie chole/a, which had come to 
overcloud all hearts, and to attract to itscdf some of tin* ti'rror \\hich would 
otherwise have been given entire to the apj)reh(‘iision of coming nwolution. 
Tlierc were many in those days who wouhl luive been iniensely grateful to 
know', first, that the cholera would have (l(‘part(Ml by a certain day, leaving 
them and their families m sahdy; and next, that i evolution— by wdncli they 
understooil tlu* overthrow of the whole social fabric — would not happem in 
th(‘ir lil(*time. If they could have becui assured of th(‘se two immunities, 
tliey would have been quite hapiiy, would have believed their way was clear 
for lif(‘, and that affairs would remain in their existing slate, as long as their 
own generation had any coiieeni w'lth them ^>^y different from this view 
was that taken by braver spirits, wdtli that truer vision given by courage and 
(‘iilightenment. “The truth is,” wrote Dr. Arnold,' in April, 1831, “that 
we are arrived at one of those periods in the progress of socady when the* 
eonstitutioii naturally un(lergo(‘s a change, just as it did two centuries ago. 
Tt w'as impossible tla’ii for the king to kt'cj) dow'n the higher jmrt of the 
middle classes; it is imj)ossil)I(* nmv to keep down thi' middle and lower parts 
of them. One w'ould tliiiik that ]>eople who talk against eliange were literally 
as well as metaphorically blind, and really did not see that everything in 
themselves and around them is changing every hour by the ii(‘C(‘ssary law's of 
Its being " “There is nothing so re^olut ionary, because there is nothing so 
unnatural and so convulsive to society, as the strain to kec'p things fixed, 
when all the world is by the very law of its creation in eU'rnal j)rogre6s, and 
the cause of all the evils of tlic world may lie traet'd to that natural but most 
deadly error of human indolence and corruption, that our business is to pre- 
serve and not to improve ” 

The inueh-tlreaded cholera proved the smallest of the [iromineiit evils of 
the time. Its first assault was the most violent; and then it attacked few but 
the vicious, the diseased, and the feeble, and it carried off in the whole -fewer 
victims than many an epidemic, before and since, wdiich has run its course 
very quietly. Before its disappearance from the United Kingdom, in fifteen 
months, the average of deaths was one in 3| of tliose attacked ; and the total 
number of deaths in and near London was declared to be .i,275. No return 
was obtained of the number in the kingdom. Wliem it isf-emembered how 
many deaths happened in the noisonie places of the towns, and in damp 
nooks of wretched country villages, and in the pauper haunts of Edinburgh 
and Glasgow, and among the hungering Irish, it is clear that the disease could 
hardly work any apprecyjible effect in the open places, and among the com- 
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fortable classes of the kingdom. If a person of rank, or substance, or in 
healthy middle age, was attacked here and there, it was spoken of as a re- 
markable circumstance; and the cholera soon came to be regarded as a visi- 
tation on the vicious and the poor. Happily the preparations which depended 
on the api)rehensions or the benevolence of the rich were made before that 
change in the aspect of the new plague — the cleansing and white-w^ashing. 
the gifts of clothing and food — and the impression was made on all thoughtful 
minds that improved knowledge and care on the subject of health were thi* 
cause of our comparative imjninity under the visitation of this plague, and 
that a still improved knowledge and care were the requisites to a complete' 
impunity hereafter. Though our progress from that day to this has been 
slower than it ought to liave been, the awakening of society in England to 
the duty of care of tlie public health must date from th(‘ visitation of the 
cholera in ISIH 1832.* 

Pailiament was jirorogued by commission on tlie Kith of October. The 
registration of the new constituency under tlu' Ui'form Ihll was then rapidh 
proceed(*d with, and other necessary preparations were made for a new 
general election, winch was rendered indis])ensabie by the jiassing of th(' bill 
()n the Sth of Deci'inbcr ])arliament was dissolved: and then began the ch'c- 
tion, the writs bt'ing made returnable on the 29th of January, 1833 Three 
parties took the field: the ministerialists, or Earl Grey wings, the toncN, 
who now a.ssiuiK'd the a])p(‘llation of conservatives; the radicals, who wi'i'* 
already dissatisfied, and v(*re proclaiming that the Reform Bill did not go 
far enough, and must go farther, and that they would have universal suffrage 
and vote by ballot, or wage an etiTiial war against all govermiK'nls. Gon- 
crally, ill England and Scotland, the elections were favourable to the nunistf' 
rialists. Not i>o in licJaiid, for there popular agitation was against them, and 
Daniel O'Connell had accused th(‘ni, and continued to accuse them, of In'iiig 
guilty of injustice and insult towards the Irish. 

THE FinST TIEFORMED PARLIAMENT MEETS (1833 A I) ) 

The first meeting of the reformed parliament was of itsci*’ an important 
era in our history. This great national representation had undergone not i\ 
partial, but a complete change. The first important struggle', in the seven- 
teenth century, had been to reduce the royal authority below the level oi 
parliament , the second, which had just siicceetled, was to elevate the author- 
ity of the commons above that of the lords, and constitute the house of tla' 
former the n'al governing powTr of the empire. King and peers wTro now to 
form but a subsidiary part of the constitution, and that, too, only by tlu' 
consent of th(' people at large, who recognised such checks as necessary against 
their own abuses of power, and it w'as now^ to be seen whether they w'ould 
cordiall}' unite with the national representatives, and be content with such 
measure of dictation as the great change had assigned to them. 

The alterations wdiich had been made in the popular representation were 
such as the reform appeared to necessitate. Of these, the greatest was in the 
county constituencies of England. Formerly they had been 52, which 
returned 94 iiK'Jibers; but now, by the division of counties, these con- 
stituencies WTToV increased to 82, which returned 159 members. As 
all boroughs having less than a piipulation of 2,000 were to be dis- 
franchised, 56 of these, which had returned 111 members, were no 
represented. Such boroughs as had a population of less than 4,0Ut 
and had sent two representatives, w’ere now only to return one, an 
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under this category 30 seats wore made vacant. As the number of mem- 
bers that composed the house of commons was not to bo diminished, these 
143 constituencies were transferred to the towns and districts that had in- 
creased in population and importance. In lik(‘ manner, while no change was 
made upon Ireland, Scotland retained her former number of representatives, 
but wdth ehanges adapted to the increase of tli(‘ population in new localities, 
and its diminution in the old. The mode oi ('lection \mi.s also simplified in 
town and country, b()th as to the time occiipK'd, and the registration of 
voters, as also the (jualifications for a vote, inhabitant.^ of towns being entitled 
to the franchise who paid ten [lounds ol yearly rental, and of the counties, 
copy-holders and lease-holders to the valiK' of forty .shillings. In this vay it 
w^as attempted to combine the privih'gcs of the old agiicultural and the new 
mercantile England; to rer'oncile the moni'ved with tli(‘ h('reJ it ary aristoc- 
racy; and so to e.xtend the right of eha'tion as to inak(' the house ol eomrnons 
wdiat it claimed to b(' — the repn*.sentatioii of tlu' bulk oi the [leople, as well 
as of its w'orth and intelligence 

Tin: (oKii( i<»\ ini.i., tmf tiiiifs 

A coercion bill for the sujiprcs'^ion of disturbances in In'land w'a.s intro- 
duced into the house of lords by Ear! Grey, and was tlu'ie earriod without 
opposition The n('e(‘.s.sity of such a bill was shf'wn by tlu' lact that tlu' aggre- 
gate of crimes during the yrn'ceding yc'ar jMiiounted (o uj)W'ar(ls of nine' tliou- 
.sand, eonnoeted with the disturbed state ol tlu' country, ami that the list 
w’as on tlie increase. But long and loud and Ik'Ico was tlu' o])i)ositiori it 
ni(d w'ith in the commons from O’Gonm*!] and his well-iomled tail. Some of 
lh(‘se Irish members did not hesitate to say in private' that the (kxM’eion Bill 
was absoluti'ly and immediately JU'cvssnry. One' of lh(' ehic'f of tliem said in 
tlu' hearing of s(‘veral members of the house', ‘AV(‘, as Iiisli fiat riots and iiif'in- 
bers, must ojipose the bill to the utmo.st , but if you do nol [lass jl, by Iieavens, 
there wall be no security for jirofieity or for life' in Ire'land’’' Woids to this 
elToet being sub.sequently repe'ate'd, created a hurricane' wliicli will not soon 
be forgotten, Mr. Matthew' Davenport IJill, one of the inemLx'i.s lor Hull, 
who had first disclosed this precious specime'n of lush sinee'rilv, received a 
batch of challenges, ])eiiig challenged by ncailv fine' half ol the' momlx'rs of 
the O’Coniu'll tail; and only Lord Althorp slexxl forward like a man of 
honour, like an English gentleman, to the re'seue' of Mr. Hill in the house of 
commons. At last,’ on the 29tli of March, the' bill, bc'iiig shglitly altered in 
the commons, was re'ad a third time and jiUN'^eel. Its e'ifoct was materially 
to decrease the number of outrageous offcnci's that w’(*ro prevaU'nt through- 
out the country. Mr. Stanle'V now' resigned the' une'a.sv oflie'e' fif secretary 
for Ireland, and w^as succeede^fl by Sir Jolin (\iin Hobhouse'. Mr. Stanley bc- 
emne secretary for the colonies, tliat filace being vacatexl by Viseouiit Gode- 
rieli, who w'as made lord privy-seal and advanced in the' f)eeriige' by the title 
of Earl of Ripon. 

Fora long time there had been no collecting tithes in Ireland without a riot 
■ in many cases they could not be collected at all A resolution was now 
passed for exchequer bills not exceeding .£1,0(X),()()0 to be issu'd for advancing, 
under certain conditions, arrears of tithes due for 1831 and4S32, subject to a 
deduction of 25 per cent,, and the value* of tithes for 1833, subject to a deduc- 
fion of 15 per cent., to any person entitled to such arrears or tithes, and de- 
sirous of receiving such advances. The amount advanced was to be included 
in the tithe compositippf so as to be repaid in the course of five years by 
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half-yearly instalments. Many people now said that England, besides 
paying its own tithe, would have to pay the Irish tithe also. Two com- 
missions were issued, one for inquiring into the corporations of Ireland, and 
the other for investigating the condition of its labouring classes. 

TIIK ABOLITION OF SLAVERY 

An important question during this season was the abolition of negro slavery 
in the West Indies. It was a subject which the first reform parliament could 
not consisUuitly avoid, and its final settlenK'iit had been confidently antici- 
pated both ])y ilie friends and tlie enemies of lh(‘ new state of tilings. It was 
also found that the half ineasur(‘s already passed wen' unsatisfactory both to 
the slave and th(' vslaveholder; for while tlie former had enjoyed such a poilion 
of libiTty as inadi' him anxious to possess the whole, the latter could no longci 
compel the amount of service which was necessary for the full cultivation of 
his farms ami jilantations. Th(' iK'groes lound that they had rights si'cured 
for them by the state, and that their slavery had in many cases been exchanged 
into voluntary service, wink* the planters (‘Tideavoun'd to (wade these restric- 
tions, even at the doubk' risk of firovoking the Avrath of the honu' goA'cni- 
ment, and open rebellion among their own black dependents It was ci'itain 
also that thes(‘ m'groc's were now so elevated in spirit, intelligence, ami self- 
reliance, that tli(‘y could not be reduced to their fornuT serfage, that tliev 
were fittc'd for tin* enjoyment of that full frei'dom of which the previous instil- 
ments had b(‘(‘n a promise and jirejiarative; and that if it was not fii'cly and 
peaci'lully accorded to them, tliey would soon be in a condition to extort it )a 
force arul violence. Such wen' tlu' consuk'rations, irn'spective of those of 
humanity and duty, which had prepari'd the [lublic mind of Britain for the 
full iiK'asiire of negio ('inaneijiation. All Ix'ing in readiness, Mr. Stanley, now 
secretary foi the colonies, ('xplained the ministerial scheme for tlu' pur]H)se iii 
a commit te(‘ of llu* whole house* of commons, on the 14th of May. 

On the 30th ot August the Emancipation Act was [lasscd in the lords As 
yet it was not found jiossiblc, and it w'as perhaps not advisable, to let Ioom* 
in an instant the whole negro population of the Wc'st Indies from their bondage 
into the enjoyment of full-groAvn liberty; and on this account, as wx'll as from 
lh(! resistance of the slaveholders themselves, the system of gradualism had 
still to be recognised in this great abolition. But the abolition itself was to 
be soon, and eerlaiii, and complete, wdiile little more than the mere narm* o) 
slavery w^as to be for a short time retained. On the 1st of August, 1S34, the 
young ehiklnm of the slaves were to be free. Of those wdio wau'e still slavi'^^, 
their si'rvitude w^as to be changed into an apprenticeship that was to last, in 
the case of liidd slaves for seven, and of house slaves for five years, during 
w'hich they wen* to b(' considered as free labourers in every respect, excejit m 
the right of changing their masters. In this w^ay, negro slavery was speedily 
to expin* throughout the whokj British dominions. But wliile humanity 
liberated the bondman, justice was equally ready to compensate the master, 
and h(Tc a sacrifice was made which may well serve as an example to futun* 
ages, w'hen some great national error is to be revoked and its injuries atoned 
for. It was at liist proposed that the planters should be compensated for their 
loss of slave labolir by a loan of £15,000,000 sterling; but when it was repre- 
sented that this sum was inadequate, ^nd that it could not well be repaid, the 
loan was converted into a gift, and the £15,000,000 into £20,000,000. buen 
munificence on the part of an impoverished nation, by whom it was as cheer- 
fully and readily granted as if it had been the expenditure of a great nationa 
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triumph, will serve as a brand for the foreheads of all future slaveholders to 
the end of time. If anything could cloud the joy of such an event, it was the 
circumstance that only thirty-one days before the Emancipation Act liad 
passed, Wilberforce, its author and champion, had diotl. H(' had struggleil 
through many a year, amidst despondency aiul desjiair, and finally amidst the 
more wasting inflictions of hope d(‘ferrcd, in behalf of a beloved measure on 
which his whole energies had been concent rat (‘d; arul now, wlieii the crown- 
ing effort was to be made, he was stretched upon a death-b(‘d, without the 
hope of witnessing the result. But he was clu'cnsl witli tlu- assurance tliat 
the beloved project of his life wa.s safe, and that in a tew days tlie bill would 
be passed. It was a happy foretaste of that “ Well fl()n(‘” for whieli his whole 
life had been a preparation; and joy as well as peaci* illunuiiated Uie good 
man’s departure.^' 


THE NEW POOR L4VV MS-M A 1) 'i 

The great measure of the s(‘ssion of parhnment for 1S;}4 was the passing of 
tlie act for “the Amendment and better Vdiniiiisl lalion ot tin* Laws relating 
to tlie Poor in England and Wales ’ That session was opiaied on tlw* 4th of 
February, and concluded on th(‘ 151 li ot August. The* speaker, in Ins address 
to the king on the tlay of prorogation, said that the Poor J.aw Amendment 
Pill had almost from tli(‘ commencement to the close of th(‘ sivssion occupied 
the unwearied attention of tlie commons. It was impossible, he continued, 
for tliem to approach a subject of such iiilinitc delicacy and sucli immense 
irniiortance “without much of apprehension, and, Iw' might say, much of 
alarm.” It was several years before the aiiprehension and alarm passcal 
away; before th(‘ hope of the speaker could be giaiiaally entertained, “that 
its benefits will be as lasting as they will be grateful to all ranks and classes 
of society.” The bill was brought in by Lord Althorp on th(‘ J7th of April. 

It was absolutely necessary, he said, that there should bo a disendionary 
power vested in some quarter to cairy into effect rceoiiiJiieiidatioiis calculated 
to introduce sound principle's and the fruits of salutary (‘\p(‘rieiic(' into the 
administration of the ])oor laws. It was his intention thf'refore to propose 
that his majesty should be authorised to a[)point a ee'iitral board of commis- 
sioners, invested woth (*xtraordinary pow'er to (‘iiabk' it to accomplish tlie 
object j)ropos('d. The bill introduced by Lord Althorp was founded upon the 
recommendations of the commissioners of iiuiiiiry. It had n'lnaiiied a month 
under the consideration of the cabinet, two of the coiiimis.sioiiers, Mr. Sturges 
Bourne and Mr. Senior, occasionally atteiuliiig to afford explanations. The 
proposition of this great measure w^as ver^" fc'ivourably received by the house 
of commons. The second reading w'as carru'd by a large majority: ayes, 299; 
nocs, 20. 

Upon the third reading of lh(‘ hill the ayes w’cre 157, the noes 50. The 
duration of the measure w'as then limited to five years 

Between the passing of the bill by the commons on the 2nd of July and its 
proposed second reading by the lords, Lord Grey had retired from the gov- 
ernment, and Lord Melbourne had become the head of the administration. 
It was not till the 21st that Lord Brougham moved the second reading. “ My 
lords,” he said, “ I should have been miworthy of the tajfc that has been com- 
mitted to my hands, if by any deference to clamour I could have been rnade 
to swerve from the faithful discharge of this duty. The subject is infinitely 
too important, the interests which it involves arc far too mighty, and the duty 
correlative to the ii^^portance of those interests which the government I 
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belong to has to discharge is of too lofty, too sacred a nature, to make it possible 
for any one who aspires to the name of a statesman, or who has taken upon 
himself to counsel his sovereign upon the arduous concerns of his realm, to let 
the dictates ot clamour find any access to his breast, and make him sacri- 
fice his principles to a covetousness of popular applause.” Never were the 
qualities of the great orator more remarkably displayed than in this speech. 
Historical research, accurate reasoning, a complete mastery of facts, 
majestic rhetoric — all were brought to bear upon a subject which the mere 
utilitarian would have clotlu'd with the repulsive precision of statistical 
detail The mc'asure was opposed by Lord Wynford; it was supported by 
the duke of Wellington. The house divided upon the motion for the second 
reading: contents, 76; non-contents, 13. During the progress of the bill 
through both houses, many of the clauses were strenuously resisted in com- 
mittee. The amendments that were carri(‘d were however comparatively of 
little importanct', and it finally n'ceived the royal aissent on the 14th of August. 

The task ^^hlch his majesty had first imposed upon Lord Melbourne was on(‘ 
of insurmountabk' dilticulty It was to effect ‘‘an union in the service of tla' 
state of all thos(‘ who stand at the head of the respective parti(‘s in tlif‘ 
country” The king, in desiring Lord Melbourne “to enter into communi- 
cation with the k'ading individuals of parties,” specially mentioned the duk(‘ 
of Wellington, Sir Robert Peel, and Mr Stanley. In an audience upon tli(' 
9lh Vi.scount Melbourne had laid before his majesty some of those gcaiend 
objections which jire.ssed forcibly ujion his mind to unions and coalitions of 
opposing jiarties II(‘ wrote to the king on the lOth that he considered tli< 
successful termination of such an attempt utterly hopeless. He had no 
personal dislike's or objections, on the contrary, for all the individuals in 
question h(‘ entc'rtaiiH'd great resjiect. In consecpience of the communication 
to vSir Robert P(‘el, on the I3th of July, he wrote to the king that sucli 
union as that projiosed could not, in the present state of parties and the 
present position of public affairs, hold out the prospect of an efficient and 
vigorous administration. Tlu* king admitted on the 14th that the opinions 
which had been stated by Sir Robert Peel and by others, of the impracticabil- 
ity of his proposal, had ajijieared to him to be conclusive. Tin' king had 
evidently imagined tliat if he could (dfect such a union of parties, the iiues- 
tion of tlie Irish church, upon which he had expressed himself very strongly, 
might be set at rest. 

FIRE DESTROYS THE HOUSES OF PARLI.\MENT fl8:J4 A D.) 

Parliament was prorogued on the 15th of August. On the 16th of October 
the houses of jiarliament were destroyed by fire. It was between six and seven 
o’clock on that evening that flames wure seen bursting forth from the roof of 
the house of lords, in that part of the building opposite to Henry VU’s 
chajiel, and in the corner next Westminster Hall. By nine o’clock all the 
aiiartments of that jiortion of the parliament buildings, including the Painted 
Chamber and the library, were in flames, and the whole interior was in a few 
hours desti’fiyed. Tlu' fire extended to the house of commons, first destroying 
the large offices of the house, and next seizing upon the chapel of St. Stx^phen. 
When all the interioi fittings w'ere destroyed, this building, which had been 
famous as the seat orEnglish legislation from the time of Edward VI, was a 
mere shell. It had stood in its strength and beauty like a rock amidst the 
sea of lire, and had arrested the force which had till then gone on conquering 
and overthrowing. The speaker's official residence also partially de- 
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stroyed. There was one time when the destruction of Westminster Hall 
seemed almost inevitabh*. To those who mixed amongst the crowd in Palace 
Yard, and knew' that the antiquities of a nation are amongst its beat [losses- 
sions, it was truly gratifying to witness the intense anxiety of all classes of 
jieople to preserve this building, associated with so many grand historical 
scenes. “Save the hall! " “Save the hall’ ” wa> the uniA'iTsal cry. 

THE MELIlOrUNE MIMSTR^ DISMISSE!) i A D , 

On the 14th of Novenilier William , witlumt a word of preparation, 
intimated to Lord Melbourne that his mmisrr\ was at an end 

The sensation produced in London by the n'poricd ilisnnssal of the min- 
istry was a natural consequence of the smldiMineNs ol t'u m ; as il presented 
itself to the body of the people — of its really unconstiluiional character, as 
it appeared to thoughtful and well-informed men. On the morning of Satur- 
day, the 15th of Novem])or — tlie day when the duke nf Wellington was writ- 
ing his confidential letter to Sir Robert Peel -tin T}mes liad this startling 
amiouneemeiit, given in the w'ords of ti coniniumcrition wb.ich had been re- 
(•(‘ivod at an early hour that morning “Tlie king has Lakeu the' oiiportunity 
of Lonl Spencer’s death to tuin out the mini'll rv. and tlii're is every reason 
to believe that the duk(' of Wellington has been sent lor. The queen has 
done it all.” The act of tlu' king was wholly withonl pri'cediMit. lie might 
have become' conve'rted to (h(‘ politics of the oppoMlion He might have b(‘en 
alarmed at the jio.ssibk' scandal of the' quarred Ix'tw'een the chancellor and 
Lord Durham. But llicrc w'as no disunion in tlu' cabiiu't Thi' ministry had 
retained the confidence of jiarliainenl up to the' last day of th(‘ session They 
had piessed no ojiinion.s upon his majesty which could Ix' disagre'eabk' to him. 
The government of Lord iMc'lboiirne had more' edi'ineuds of conservatism than 
w’cre agreeable* to many re*foririer.s, and tlu'refore ajipe'are'd unlikely tei excite 
(he fears eif the king anel of his court. The sovereign has a eoristilutional 
right to elismiss Ids ministe'rs, but it must be on grounds more capable eif 
justification to jiarliaiiu'iit than the .simple exerease eif Ins persemal wall. The 
sudelemnoss eif the resedve* rendered an arrange'ine'iit ne'ee'ssary wliieh could 
ne)t be justifieel by any jire'cedeut, except on one* oe*e’asion of critical emer- 
gency in the last days of Quea'ii Anne. The* eluke* of We*llington, from the 
lotli of November to tlu* 9th of De'cember. wars first lonl eil the* tre'asury and 
the sole secretary of state, having eiiily one colle'agiie*, J.ord Lyndhurst, who 
held the groat seal, at the same tune that lie* sal as cliiel baron e^f the court 
of excheeiuor. This te'inporary gov(*nmu*nt was called a dictatorship. “The 
great military eommaneler’’ wars tolel [in a spex'ch by Lord Durham] that he 
“w’ill finel it to have be*en much e'asier to take Baelajeiz and (-iudael Rodrigo 
than to retake the libertie's an<l inele*penele‘nce of the* peojile*.” 

And so, as to the* inendtable ne*ee'ssity of a dissoluliein, thought Sir Robert 
Peel. In spite of his doubts of the policy of breaking up tlu* government of 
Lord Melbourne, ho bad become convinced that he had no aUoriiative but to 
undertake the office of prime minister instantly on his arrival. He at once 
waited upon the king, and accepted the office* of first lortl of the treasury 
and chancellor of the exchequer. With the king’s permission he applied to 
Lord Stanley and to Sir James Graham, earnestly en^eating them to give 
him the benefit of their co-operatictfi as colleagues in the cabinet. They both 
declined. Lord Stanley manfully said: “The sudden conversion of long 
political opposition into the most intimate alliance — no general coincidence 
of principle, except upon one point, being proved to exist bctw'een us would 
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shock public opinion, would be ruinous to my own character, and injurious 
to the government which you seek to form.” When Sir Robert arrived he 
found one important question practically decided — the dissolution of the 
existing parliament. He does not apjx^ar to have been sanguine that the 
indications of a very great increase of the conservative strength in the new 
house of commons would be sufficient to insure the stability of his govern- 
ment. Ho looked beyond the immediate present. “It would certainly be suf- 
ficient to constitute a veiy })owerful conservative body, controlling a future 
government leaning upon radical supjKirt.” He tried to make a government 
as strong as he couhl with conservative materials. The re-establishment, 
he says, of the duk(‘ of Wellington’s government in 1S30 would have savecl 
him much trouble, but would have diminished the little hope he ever enter- 
tained of b(‘ing able to make a successful struggle. So, amidst the reproaches 
of thos(‘ who ri'garded the ministc'r as doing th(‘ni positive wrong by not 
reinstating tluan in tlieir former offices, h(‘ constructed a ministry of which 
the duke’s name was a tower of strength, and of which Lord Lyndhurst as 
chancellor gave the assurance that it would have the suj)j)ort of one man of 
great tak'iits. The high (jualities of statesmanship which distinguished Loid 
AlxTdeen wen' not yet sufliciently recognised. Jl w’as not a pojnilar min- 
istry, but it could not. Ix' held to comprise any of that band of violent anti- 
reformers who w'ould hav(‘ inqx'rilled everything by resisting the declari'd 
opinion of the jirinie minister that he considered the Retorin Bill as a final 
and irrevocable nu'asure. 

TIJK MUST TEKl. MINISTRY (1S35AD) 

The anticipations of Sir Robert Peid that the conservative party would be 
strengthened by a gi'iieral election were, to a consulerable extent, realised 
So, also, was his apfirehc'iision that the increase of stn'ngth would not hi' 
sufficient to give stability to the new govi'rnment. Bi'fore the parliament 
met it w'as calculat'd that the anti-ministerialists had a majority of 
133, but that 82 votes were doubthil.' Looking at the extraordinaiy 
efforts that had been made on both .sides at this general election, ami 
at the violence of jiarty feeling wdiich had been nece.ssarily called fortli, 
it appi'ars almost surprising that, from the opening of parliament on the 0th 
of February, the ministry shomd not have been driven from tlieir position 
before the 7th of April. Temporary accommodation had been provided for 
the busine.ss of tlu' two houses on the site of those destroyi'd by tlie fire on 
the Kith of October. On the 9th of February, wdien the house' of commons 
proceeded to the election of a speaker, a largi'r number of members were 
assembled than (‘vi^r hail been known bi'fori* to have been congregated at one 
time. Six hundred and twx'iity-tw'o members divided on the question whether 
Sir Charles Manners Sutton .should bo re-elected, or the Right Honourable 
James Abercromby be cho.sen to fill the chair. The votes for Abercromby 
were 316; for Sutton, 306. 

On the 24th of Ju'bruary tlu' king opened the business of the session. 
The two last paragraphs of the king’s speech expressed his majesty’s reliance 
on the caution and circumspection which would be exercised in altering laws 
which affected cxtci^sive and complicated interests, and wxre interwoven 
with ancient usages; and that, in supplying that which was defective, or reno' 
vating that which was impaired, the common object would be to strengthen 
the foundations of those institutions in church and state which are the inhen- 
[’ Another estimate gives conservatives, 278, liberals (anti-i^Inisterialists), 380.] 
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tance and birthright of tho people. In the house of lords \^iscount Melbourne 
moved an amendment upon the two paragra()ha, to the effect that their lord- 
ships hoped his majesty’s councils would be directed in the spirit of well- 
considered and effective refonn, and lamenting the dissolution of the late 
parliament, as having interrupted and cndangf'i’ed the vigorous prosc'eution 
of measures to which the wishes of the peoj)le w('re (lireeteil. This amend- 
ment was negatived without a division In the house of commons Lord 
Morpeth proposed a similar amendment, which, after three nights’ debate, 
was carried by a majority of seven, the numbers being ;^09 against 302 How- 
ever the eloquence of Sir Robert Reel might fail to caiTv (hr complete appro- 
bation of the house of commons, it unquestionably produces! a powerful 
effect upon the country, inducing a \ery general flesire that a fair chance 
should be given to the administration for carrying forward thiar professions 
into satisfactory results. “It is my first duty,” said Sir Robert Peel, “ to 
maintain the post which luis been coiilided to me; to stand by the trust 
which Idid not seek, but which I could not decline Rec(‘i\(‘, at least, the 
measures which 1 propose; amend them if they are defective, extend them it 
they tall short of your expectations. 1 otter you reduced estimates, improve- 
ments in civil jurisprudence, reform of ecclesiastical lav, IIh- sctllenumt of 
(he tithe question in Ireland, the commutation of tithe in lOngland, the 
removal of any real abuse m tlie church, the ledress of (host' grievances of 
which the dissenters have any jii.st grountl to complum I ofTta* you these 
s()Coific measures, and I otter idso to advanci', .soherlv and cautiously it is 
true, in the path of progressive improve mmil J ofh'r cIm) the best ehanoe 
(hat these things can be effected in willing eoneeTt witli tli(‘ otluT authorities 
of the slate — thus restoring harmony, insuring the inainhuiance, but not 
excluding the reform, vhere reform is re'allv reepiisile, of ancient institutions ” 

On the 30th of March Lord John Russedl, Jifler a deLate of four nights, 
carried a resolution by a majority of thirty-three, that “the house do resolve* 
itse'lf into a committee of the whole house to consider the teniporali tie's of 
tlie Church of Ireland.” On the 3id of Ajiril Lore! John firopeisc'd a resolution 
in that committee “that any surplus eif the re'vemies e)f IIk* Church e:)f Irelanel 
not rcquirenl for the spiritual e*are eif its members, should be applied to the 
general eelucation of all classes of the people without religious elistinction.” 
After a elebato of two nights the rcsoluiion was earru'd by a majority eif 
twenty-five. On the 7th of A(iril the rejiort of tho ceiinmittee was brenight 
up. Lorel John Russell (iroposed a resolution, “that it is the opinion of this 
house that no measure upon the subject of tithes in In'land can lead to a 
satisfactory and final adjustment whicli does not embody the principle con- 
tained in the foregoing resolution,” namely, in the resolution agreed to on 
the previous night Ufioii the division there apjieared — ayes, 285, noes, 
258; majority, 27. . . 

The division of the 7th was fatal to the cxistonee of the ministry, oir 
Robert Peel’s sagacity had distinctly seen that if the government wi're beaten 
upon the motion about to be made by Lord John Russell for the alienation 
from ecclesiastical purposes of any surjilus revenues of the Irish church, 
there would be no other course but for tho government to resign. On the 
25th of March he addressed “a cabinet memorandum” to his colleagues, in 
which he said: “Nothing can, in my opinion, justify an administration in 
persevering against a majority, but a rational and wiHl-grounded hope of 
acquiring additional support, and converting a minority into a majority. 1 
see no ground for entertaining that hope.” On the 8th of April the duke of 
Wellington, in the house of lords, said that in consequence of the resolution 
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of the house of commons, the ministry had tendered their resignations to 
the king. Sir Robert Peel made a similar explanation to the house of com- 
mons. 


LORI) MELBOURNE FORMS A NEW MINISTRY (18S5 A.D ) 

On the 18th of April Viscount Melbourne, in moving the adjournment of 
the house of lords, stated that the king had been pleasecl to appoint him first 
lord commissioner of the treasury, and that he and his friends who had taken 
office had received from his majesty the seals of their res])eetive departments 
The other house would adjourn to the 12th of M.ay, as somtj time must neces- 
sarily elapse before ministers in that house, waiting their re-election, could 
proceed to business. On the 12lh of May the houses accordingly met. Th(‘ 
exclusion of Lord l^rougham fiom the ministry, by jmtting the great seal 
in commission, was necessaiily the subject of popular wonder. This exclusion 
was not to be exjilained at the time, ii has never been satisfactorily explained 
at any subserjiKuit piu’iod. The ultra-liberals exultial that those i)rinci])l('> 
which the chancellor had jiroclainied at the Orey banquet had now no ('x- 
pression in the cabinet, the fiiends of education and of law reform lamenti'd 
that the energy with which the^e great objects had been pursued was now to 
he confined to the independent (‘X(Ttions of a peer building his hope of success 
upon his own jiowx'rs aloiu*. Jt was a painful situation for one of vsuch re.'^th^^s 
activity To (l('h\('r elaborat(' judgments in th(‘ court of chancery, to be leadv 
for every meeting of tlie cabiiRd, duly to be in his ])lace on the woolsack .n 
three (»'clock. larely .abstaming Irom taking a ])art in debat''*; after tla .id 
journrnent of the housi* to sit up hall the night writing out his judgment.- 
occasionally to diish off an article in the ?J(Jinhur<jh Heriew; iliscoursing, 
writing, haranguing, on (wa'iy subject of politics, or science, or literature ei 
theology, and then .suddenly to have all the duties of official life cut awav 
from liim, to sink into the .slate which he of all others dreaded and despised, 
that of a “dowager cliancellor’’ — thi.s, indeed, was a mortification not vei\ 
ea,sy to be bona', and we can scarcely be surprised if it w'ere sometimes im- 
patiently submitted to. 

Nevertheless, there was a great career of usefulness before Henry Brougham 
It w'ould be a long career; and thus wc look back upon the unofficial labom^ 
of thi.s remarkable man, to wdiom repose w^as an impossibility; and. mea.-'Ui- 
ing him with the most untiring of recorded W'orkers, deem it marvc'llous that 
he accomplished so mucli, and wdth few" exceptions accoinpli.shed it so McH 
lie very soon jiroclainied to the world that his comparative lei.sure would nut 
be a season of ri'laxation. On the 21st of May he submitted to the house ol 
lords a series of resolutions on the subject of education. His speech was a 
most elaborate review of whatever had been done, and a practical exposition 
of w'hat he thought remained to be dom*. In these resolutions will be found 
the germ of many of the princi])les which have become establi.*-hed axiom- 
in the education of the people. The main feature of his jilan w'as the establish- 
ment of a board of education, empowered to examine into the state of endowed 
charities, and to coin])el a due application of their funds. These resolution.'^ 
collectively affirmed that although the number of schools w’here .some of the 
elementary branches of education are taught had greatly increased, there 
w'as still a deficiencj of such schools, e.specially in the metropolis and other 
great towns ; they maintained that the education given at the greater nuinbt'r 
of the schools established for the poorer classes of the people is of a kind by 
no means sufficient for their instruction, being for the most part confined to 
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reading, writing, and a little arithmetic; they called upon parliament to 
provide effectual means of instruction, doing notliing, however, to relax the 
efforts of private benevolence; they sc‘t forth that for the purpose of improv- 
ing the kind of education given at schools for the p(‘ople at large* it was neces- 
sary to establish proper seminaries for training teacliers The resolutions of 
Lord Brougham were favourably nveived hv tlu* })riine minister. The bishop 
of Gloucester and the archbishop of rant(‘r})iir\ (‘\f)re.ssefl their general con- 
currence in the eloquent and instructive speech ot tlu* noble ami learned lord, 
but they contended that m onh'r to make cdiKMiion n'al and usdul it must 
be founded on the basis of religion b(»rd liiongliani ^aid iliat lu* was not 
unaware of the cliflicultics which surroumhal til'*. (|n('slioii on ilic subn^ct of 
religion, but that lie thought he diould, at a In! urn iidm*, lie enabled to lay 
before them a plan by w’hich tlie objections wincli had bei n nged would be 
(tbviated. We have reason to believo that, at tin- tinio, an nllici' analogous 
to that of minister of public m^liiiction n.iglil have ix'cn wilhin the reach 
of Lord Brougham. It may be doubled wlu'lhci c\cn hi.s cni'igy could have 
surmounted the diflicultics picseiitial iii lla* icliguai- .i-’juTt ol tin* question. 

liEFORM OF MrXl(’ir\L ( nl{l'01{ \TlO\< jsf, \ 1> , 

On the 5 th of June the great measure of the sesMon wa*- proposed by Lord 
John Russell. He ask<'d on behalt of Ins maji'sty's g- vermnenl h'ave to 
bring 111 a bill to firovidc* foi the regulal ion oi municipal cor|'orations m ICng- 
land and Wales. The measure [iroposta] by tin* gov(‘riim(‘Jit. was founded 
iip(iii tlie report of a commission atipomb'd by tlu* crown, w’liicli, during a 
year and a half of laborious and minute inve.^igiit ion had iiKpiired into the 
condition of mon* than two hundred corporations. Lonl John Hiissoll (juoted 
the conclusion of this rejiort, ns calling for a safe. (*ili(‘i('nl, and w’holesornc 
measure' of corporation re'forni : “ \Vc h'cl it to bo our duty to ro])i‘eseiit to 
your majesty that the existing mumcijial corporations of L’liglaiid and Wales 
neither possess nor deserve tli(‘ contideiice or K'spcct of your maje'^ty’s 
subjects^ and that ri thorough nJorm must be efh'cti'd Ix-fon* thi'y can be- 
come, wJiat WT Imnibly submit to your majesty they ought to Ix'. useful and 
efficient instruments of local government.’' 

The great object of the bill projiosi'd bv Lord John Ku'^sell was to open a 
free course to the beneficial ()])cration of thos(' subiwdinatf' bodies m the 
governineiit of the country Avhich were provided in our ancient institutions 
as an essential counterpoise to the central authorily. It has been truly 
said that the diffusion of political duties and political pnwx'rs over every 
part of the body politic is like tlie circulation of tlie blood throughout the 
natural body. In the case of inumciiial cor])()ratioiis that healthful circula- 
tion was essentially impeded by clironic disi'ases wliich reipiired no timid 
practice efYectually to subdue The object of the Municipal Ri'tonn Bill was 
to place the govermiK'nl of the tow'iis really in tlie liands (,)J tlu' citizens. them- 
selves; to make tlieni the guardians of their ow'ii tirojK'rty and pecuniary 
interests; to give to them the right of making a selection of qualified persons 
from whom the magistrates w^ere to be chosen: in a w^ord. to put an end to 
pow’er without responsibility. 

We may judge of the opposition wJiich the Bill of Cornoration Reform was 
likely to encounter from the mode itj wdiich it was regarcled by Lord Eldon: 
Its interference with vested rights shocked his sense ol equity even more 
than the sweeping clauses of the Reform Act. To regard, ho said, ancient 
charters as so many bite of decayed parchment was, in his eyes, “ a crowning 
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Iniquity." * At this distance of time it is scarcely necessary to trace the 
course of the Municipal Reform bill through both houses of parliament. The 
measure was in the house of commons from the 5th of June to the 20th of 
July; the great battles were fought in committee after the bill had been read 
a second time on the 15th of Juno. The chief struggle was for the preser- 
vation of the existing rights, jnivileges, and property of freemen. Upon the 
third reading there was an instructive exposition by Sir Richard Vyvyan, the 
member for Bristol, of the gr(‘at principle u})on which the bill was to bo shown 
by the strictest of all logical proof to be utterly subversive of the constitution: 
It was the vice of the present bill that at the expense of one principle it WTiit 
to set up another. It was an attempt to set uf) generally the republican 
jirinciple of representation upon the ruin of the principle of vested right 
It was against that principle of the bill that he mainly protested, althoiigli 
lie considered it vicious and dangerous in many other respects. And, h't 
him ask, would the hereditary aristocracy support the principle of a bill 
which was against all hereditary right‘d WouUl the peers now declare that 
an old charter of incorporation was w'orth h'ss than a patent of nobility on 
w'hich the ink is scarcidy dry‘^ The jieers had now to fight their own 
battle. The first step that they took in this instance would be irrevocable 
They wmuld have to decide, when this bill was sent up to them, wdiethn- 
their lordships w*ere to be maintained on the doctrine of temporary (‘Xjie- 
dicncy, or to preserve their privileges upon the principle of vested riglil 
The third reading of the bill was passed without a division 

The endeavour in the bouse of lords to impair tin* (‘fhciency of the measure 
for municipal reform was suniciently prosperous to iiroduce the danger ol 
such a conflict between th(‘ iqiper and the low(*r houses as had scarcely bidore 
occurred since the time of the Long ParliaiiKmt. Whcni the amendments of 
the peers were sent back to the house of commons — in a debate in whicb 
Lord John Russell ex[)ress(‘d a solx'r indignation at the license' which had p'l- 
rnitted counsel at the bar of the peers to insult tlu' other branch of the legb- 
lature, and Sir Rolu'rt Peel did not defend the language of the rash advocate, 
but maintained that, it was (‘xtreiiudy dillicult to place any restriction on 
what counsel might jilease to express — Mr. Roebuck maintairc'd that ('vctv 
act of the lords proved that they contemned and hated the people, and that 
they WTre determined to show this contempt and hatred by insulting the 
people’s representatives. The cpiarrel bi'twec'n the two houses was growing 
very serious. Lord John Russell and Sir Robert Peel, much to their honour, 
took the part of moderators in this great dispute. Sir Robert Pt'C'l, especially, 
wdiilst he contended that they should uphold the perfect independence of the 
house of lords, expressed his willingness to make some concessions which 
would have the efh'ct of reconciling the differences between the two houses. 
There were frec^ conferences bc'tween a committee of the house of commons 
and managers on the part of the house of lords. After the last conference on 
the 7th of Sejitc'mber, three days before the prorogation of parliament, Lord 
John Russell n'commended that for the sake of peace, and as the bill, though 
deprived of much of its original excellence, w^aa still an effective rofonn of 
municipal institutions, the house should agree to it as it then stood, reserv- 
ing the right of inlroducing whatever improvements the working of it might 
hereafter show to be necessary The Bill for Municipal Reform received the 
royal assent on the yth of September. , 

Lord Eldon, in this perilous crisis of a contest between the peers and the 

[' The great abilities of Lord Lyndlmrst were exerted In a strikliig manner in Ids leader- 
ship of the opposition to this bill in the house of lords.] 
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coEQmons, lamented that his infirmities prevented him from going down to 
the house of lords not to conciliate, not to reconcile the differences betweeii 
the two houses but to grapple with the proceedings altogether, and per- 
suade the lords utterly to reject the bill. Sitting “pale as a marble statue,” 
and seeing terrible changes gradually darkening over all he liatl loved and 
venerated in corporate institutions, we may venture to inquire if tlie out- 
ward glories of rnunicipal power thus departing were as dear to his troubled 
soul as their ancient charters. W hat wonderful manifestations of grandeur 
\yere presented to the admiring eyes of the peoph' by tlie majority of corporar 
tions as they existed in 1835! W^hat processions won' thoio on every possible 
occasion, of red gowns and blue, with mace-bearer and beadle! To walk in 
toged state to church, or to proclaim an election writ, or to oi^en a ginger- 
bread fair; to be adorned with golden chains as mavor and aldermen sitting 
on high in their tribunals at quarter .sessions; to look venerable, clothed in 
scarlet and fur, at solemn supper in open hall like the Tudor and Stuart kings, 
on fair-nights, holding the pie-powder court, when; tl.e “duslifoot” might 
go for justice— these were indeed gorgeous disi)lays Magnificent pageants 
on the mayor’s day existed in a few provincial cities end boroughs: Norwich 
had its “whifflers” and its “dragon.” All the aneient and modern glories 
were to depart; even the mayor’s fea.st wa.s to b(' an inexpensive banquet, not 
defrayed out of the corporate funds. The mansion houses wen to be let for 
warehouses. Well might the good cx-chancellfT weep, iiaving only one poor 
eonsolation, that the city of J.«ondon was to be spared; that its lord mayor 
would still have the glorious privilege or interrupting for one day in the 
year the real business of three millions of [leoplo, to assert by his men-in- 
armour, and his pasteboard (log and Magog, his pretended* rule over a 
community of which only one thirtieth wouUl he subject to his jurisdiction. 


THE SES.SION OF ISiWi 


The disposition which had been manifested in the .session of 1835 by the 
majority of the hou.se of lords, threatening something beyond a passing differ- 
ence with the majority of the hou.se of commons, became strongi'r and more 
confirmed in the session of 1836. The compromi.se upon the lOnglish Munici- 
pal Reform Bill had averted, in some degree, the apprehension of a peril- 
ous conflict betw'een the two branches of the legi.slature. The question of cor- 
poration reform in Ireland was to be dispo.sed of in the sc.ssioii of 1836, with an 
absolute indifference to the opinions of the commons. In 1835, on the reading 
of that bill a third time in the lower liouse at so late a period of the session as the 
13th of August, Mr. Sinclair, a Scotch member, anticipating the probable course 
that would be taken by the lords when in the next .se.ssiori it should be sent to 
the^ upper house, said that it must pass through the ordeal of an assembly in 
which the laws of truth and justice would not be .'^et at nought, in which 
vested rights would not be invaded, in which no bill would pass for the 
destruction of the Protestant establishment in Ireland, by transferring the 
influence from property, which in a preponderating ratio was in the hands of 
Protestants, to Roman Catholics, who in point of numbers would in most 
cases obtain the pre-eminence. It is easy t-o judge from this declaration 
how sustained ana bitter would be the controversy upon the subject of Irish 
corporations in the session of 1836, iji which a new bill ^as brought in and 
passed by the house of commons on the 28th of March. 

^ During the short administration of Sir Robert Peel he submitted to a com- 
niittee of the house of commons the details of a measure for facilitating the 
w,— VOL. XXI. 2 r 
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settlement of the vexatious tithe question in England and Wales. He pro- 
posed to establish a commission to superintend the voluntary commutation 
of tithe in parishes, and to remove the impediments in the way of an easy 
accomplishment of such voluntary principle. The committee agreed to the 
proposed resolution for a payment in money in substitution for tithe, to be 
charged upon the tithable land in each parish, such payment to be subject 
to variation at stated periods according to the prices of com. On the 9tli of 
February, in the session of 1836, Lord John Russell introduced the ^vern- 
ment plan, which was founded upon the same principle as that of Sir Robert 
Peel, of a money payment instead of a payment in kind, but differing from 
it as establishing something more effective than a mere voluntary commu- 
tation. By the measure of Lord John Russell a voluntary commutation was 
in the first instance to he promoted; but in case of no such agreement a com- 
pulsory commutation was to be effected by commissioners. The object of 
the Tithe Commutation Act which was finally passed was to assimilate tithes 
as much as possible to a rent-charge upon the land. That charge was to be 
determined by taking the averages of the corn returns during seven preceding 
years; and a fixed quantity of corn having been previously determined as 
a proper portion for the tithe owner, the amount of money payment was to be 
settled by a septennial average of the price of corn. The opposition to this 
measure assumed no party character. The clergy did not feel their interests 
to be invaded The landowner and farmer had for years complained that no 
institution was more adverse to cultivation and improvement than tithes, as 
Dr. Paley had long before declared. The clergy were disposed to believe that 
the plan of the same sagacious political philosopher to convert tithes into 
corn rents would secure the tithe-holder a complete and perpetual equivalent 
for his interest 

Another measure of the session of 1836, which amply refuted the opinion 
that legislators in either house could only look at great social questions 
through the mists of party, was the passing of the bill for allowing counsel 
to prisoners. The final de])ate upon the bill in the house of lords was remark- 
able for a most honourable declaration of Lord Lyndhurst, that his former 
opposition to the measure had been converted into a hearty approval of it. 
In an interesting volume by Mr. Matthew Davenport Hill we have a succinct 
and very complete history of the course of public opinion on the question of 
counsel to prisoners. He show^s that even Judge Jeffreys had told a jury that 
he thought it a hard case that a man should have counsel to defentl himself 
for a twopenny trespass, but that he should be denied counsel where life, 
estate, honour, and all were concerned. It was not until 1824 that any attempt 
was made in parliament to remove this disability under which prisoners 
laboured. In that year Mr. George Lamb, the brother of Lord Melbourrie, 
brought the subject before the house of commons. He was supported by Sir 
James Mackintosh, Doctor Lushington, and Mr. Denman. Mr. Canning was 
favourable to the change, but the speech of Mr. Attorney-General Copley 
had converted him into an opponent of the measure. Sydney Smith in 1826 
drew a picture of the cruel oppression involved in the disability of the prisoner s 
counsel to address a jury: “It is a most affecting moment in a court of justice 
when the evidence has all been heard, and the judge asks the prisoner what 
he has to say in his defence. The prisoner, who has (by great exertions, per- 
haps, of his friend#) saved up money enough to procure counsel, says to the 
judge that he leaves his defence to *nis counsel. We have often blushed 
for English humanity to hear the reply: ‘Your counsel cannot speak for you; 
you must speak for yourself.’ And this is the reply given to a poor girl ot 
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eighteen—to a foreimer — to a deaf man — to a stammerer — to the sick— to 
the feeble — to the old — to the most abject and ignorant of human beings! ” 
In 1834 the Prisoners’ Counsel Bill was introduced into the house of commons 
by Mr. Ewart. The debate was on the second reading, when Mr. Hill, the 
member for Hull, seconded Mr Ewart’s motion The measure was passed 
by the house of commons without a division, hut was rejected by the lords. 
It was brought forward again by Mr. Ewart in 1835 — when it droppcid on 
account of the late period of the session— and in 1830. In the latter year it 
was carried by a majority of forty-four. It was then introduced to the house 
of lords by Lord Lyndhurst. It was on that o^-easioii that ho made his honest 
recantation of his former opinion. He had come to a conviction that the evils 
and inconveniences of allowing counsel to ])risoneTs had bt'en greavly exag- 
gerated, and ought not to he put for a moment in enm]jetiti(»u with that whicli 
the obvious justice of the ease so clearly demanded l\vico did the house of 
lords debate this question, but the measun* passed without a division. Lord 
Abingor, formerly Mr Scarlett, might have gn^at doubts a^' (o the policy of 
the bill, and be afraid of their lordships b(‘Ci>ming too much m love wdth theory; 
but no expression of doubt, no pl(‘a for delay could «tand uj* against the united 
opinions of such men as Loid Denman, Lord Cottenham, liieii chancellor, 
and Lord Lyndhurst. It is a reinnanl.. said Lord Lyndhurst, of a barbarous 
practice. The continuaiu'e of it is against the great current of authority. 
It is contrary’ to the practice of all rivihsed nations. .\n alteration was es- 
sential to the due inve.stigation of truth. 

Vital kitaiibUciy. the Newspaper Stamp 

One of the most important measuies towards a mori' eompletc system of 
national statistics was brought forward by Lord John Russell in the session 
of 1836. On the 12th of February he introduci'd the liill for the General 
Registration of Births, Deaths, and Marriages. At the same time ho brought 
forward a bill for amending the law regulating the marriages of dissenters, 
which regulation w’as connected with the establishment of a general civil 
registration. With regard to the second bill it was shrewdly anticipated by 
Sir Robert Peel that, w'hen no point of honour was concerned, many of the 
dissenters, particularly the female portion of them, Avould prefer being 
married in church. There were no intolerant prejudices opposed in the 
legislature to the passing of the bill which permitted marriages to be solem- 
nised in the presence of the district registrar. To the other bill no stickler 
for antiquity could prefer the parocliial registry established by Secretary 
Cromwell exactly three hiindreil years before this measure was to come into 
operation, to one general system which under responsible officers should 
supersede the variable entries of sixteen thousand parishes, so often lost or 
mutilated, and so difficult to be referred to even when ])roperly preserved. 
The important office of suf^erintendent registrar was created by this statute. 
The Poor-law unions were divided into districts for whicli feglstfars were 
appointed, with a superintendent registrar in each union. The regulations 
by which a complete registration of births and deaths is accomplished are now 
familiar to every father and mother, and every occupier of a house in which 
any birth or death may happen, who are bound to furnish information of the 
fact to the registrar. Mr. Porter* sa)^, “The establishing of a department 
for the systematic registration of births, marriages, and deaths, in England 
and Wales, has been of great use in the examination of questions depending 
upon various contingencies connected with human life.” Certified copies of 
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the entries of births and deaths are sent quarterly by the registrar to the 
superintendent registrar, and by him to the registrar-general. It is from 
this source that we derive the knowledge of many most interesting facts 
connected with the progress of the population — facts which the scientific 
knowledge and the literary skill of the heads of the registrar-general’s depart- 
ment have redeemed from the ordinary dulncss of statistics to constitute 
some of the most attractive reading of the public journals. The registrar- 
general’s annual report enables the legislature to form a tolerably accurate 
estimate of the increment of the population in the decennial intervals of a 
census. 

In this session there wore two most important changes proposed by the 
government with reference to journalism and the general commerce of litera- 
ture. On the 20th of June the chancellor of the exchequer moved “ that th(* 
duty payable upon every sheet whereon a nowspai->er is printed shall in future 
be one penny.” The newspaper stamp for many years had been fourpence. 
Amongst the opiionents of this measure one county member complained that 
already the mails were so heavily laden on a Satunlay night with newspapers 
that it was hardly safe to travel by them. The chancellor of the exchequer 
had anticipated that the penny stamp w'ould i)roduce (juite as much as the 
fourpenny stamp. “If he is right,” said Sir Charles Knightley, “then tlu* 
quantity of lU'wspapers must be more than trebled, and if so, there must b(‘ 
a tax raised for their conveyance.” The proposition of the chancellor of the 
exchequer was earned by a majority of only thirty-three, and with some 
alterations finally ji.assed the house of lords. The other measure was a r(‘- 
duction of the duty on pajier. Lord Francis lOgerton, himself a man of lettc*rs, 
in presenting a jietition before the government proposition was introduced, 
claimed for this subject the best attention of the house on account of the 
effect which the state of the law firoduced on literature, especially upon cheap 
literature. By the act to repeal the existing duties on paper, which recciv(‘d 
the royal assent on the 13th of August, the varying duties according to the 
class or denomination were merged in one uniform duty upon all paper ol 
three halfpence per pound. The relief to the publishers of cheap worLs was 
as timely as it was important. We may instance that it came to save the 
Fenny Cyclopcvdia from extinction in the fourth year of its struggle against 
heavy loss, under the opposing conditions of paying at the highest rate for 
literary labour, and selling at as low a rate as that of works in wdneh the 
cjuality of the authorship was a .secondar>^ consideration. 

On the 31st of January, 1837, parliament was opened by commissioners. 
The most important passage in the royal speech had reference to the state of 
the province of Lower Canada. It is unnecessary here to enter upon the 
history of those discontents which ended in insurrection. Grievances \vere 
removed, and revolts were put down, at no distant period; from which time 
the course of events may be regardetl as a whole. Few of the proceedings of 
parliament during a session which circumstances had rendered unusually 
short acquired a legislative completion. Lord John Russell proposed the 
government plan for introducing Poor laws into Ireland. The dissolution of 
parliament interrupted the progress of the bill. The chancellor of the excheq- 
uer proposed a measure for the abolition of church rates, which was stren- 
uously opposed, £yid finally was abandoned by the government. Lord John 
Russell introduced a scries of bills for, the further amendment of the criminal 
law. These also were to stand over till another session. Only twenty-one 
public acts, none of which effected any important changes, received the royal 
assent of King William IV. 
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THE DEATH OF WILLIAM IV (1837 A. D.) 

On the 9th of June a bulletin issued from Windsor castle informing a loyal 
and really affectionate people that the king was ill. It announced that he 
had suffered for some time from an affection of tlu' chest, which had confined 
him to his apartment, had produced considerable' weakness, but had not 
intemipted his usual attention to busim'ss. There was less apprehension of 
a serious result from it being generally known that his majesty, i)revious to 
his accession to the throne, had been subjc(?t to violent attacks of what is 
called the hay-fever. This malady had returned, hrom the 12(h of June 
bulletins were regularly issued till th(‘ 10th. The irritation of the lungs had 
then greatly increased, and resi)irati()n had become exceedingly painful. By 
the king’s express desire the archbishops of ("anterhury and York prepared a 
prayer for his restoration to health, which, on the IGth, wvis ordered by the 
privy council to be iisefl immediately befoni tlwi litany. On Sunday, the 
JSth of June, the symptoms assumed a mori' alarming charactc'r, and it was 
announced in the bulh'tin of tlie 10th that his majesty on that day had 
received the sacrament at the hands of the arclibishop of Oanti'rbury. On 
Tuesday, the 20th of June, tlu* last of these ofiicial documents was issued. His 
majesty had expired that morning at twelve minutes past two o’clock. 

The la])sc of time lias enabled us to appreciate the justice of those parlia- 
mentary eulogies on the character of Wilham lY which imiiK'diately followed 
his death. In the house of lords Viscount Midbourne dwi'lt upon his zeal 
and assiduity in the discharge of the public business; upon his fairness and 
sense of justice— most fair, most candid, most impartial, most willing to 
hear, to weigh, and to consider what w'as urged even in opposition to his most 
favourite opinions.’’ The duke of Wellington bore distinct testimony to the 
total absence of vindictive feelings in the late king. The opposition of the 
duke when prime minister to the view's of tlu* lord high admiral had com- 
pelled him to resign that grc'at office which he was most anxious to retain ; and 
yet on his accession he emjiloyed th(‘ duke in his service, and manifested 
towards him the greatest kindness. Earl Grey described him as truly “a 
Patriot King” — one whose most anxious desire was to decide what was best 
for the country over which he ruled. Lord Brougham (‘iitirely agreed in what 
had been said of the amiable disposition, the iiifk'xibli* love of justice, and the 
rare candour by which the character of William I\" w'as di.stinguished. In 
the house of commons Lord John Russc'll panegyrised the conduct of the 
late king tow'ards his ministers as marked by sincerity and kindness. He 
was in the habit of stating his opinions frankly, fairly, and fully; never seek- 
ing any indirect means of accomplishing an object, but in a straightforward 
and manly w'ay confined himself to an open, simple, and plain attempt to 
impress the minds of others wdth the opinion which he might at the moment 
entertain. If his constitutional advisers differed from him, and still con- 
tinued to be his servants, he left them wholly responsible for carrying into 
effect the course of policy which they recommended. His devotion during 
his last illness to the public business w'as the same as it had been through his 
whole reign. During a period of great suffering whatever required immediate 
attention received immediate notice. On the last clay of* his life he signed 
qne of thosci papers in which he exei*cised the royal prerogative of mercy. 
Sir Robert Peel bore the same testimony to the king’s utter forgetfulness of 
all amusement, and even of all jirivate considerations, that could for a moment 
interfere with the mosLij^cient discharge of his public duties.-^ 
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THE KING'S LIFE IN RETROSPECT 

William Henry, the third son of George III, was born in August, 1765, and 
was therefore in his seventy-sc'cond year at the time of his death. He was 
destined for the sea, and became a midshipman at the age of fourteen. It 
is amusing to read, at this distance of time, of the distresses of the admiralty 
at the insubordination to rules shown by Prince AVilliam, when he had risen 
high enough in the service to have a ship of his own to jday his pranks with 
When h(‘ was two or thn'e and twenty, he twice left a foreign station without 
leave, thus setting an example which might ruin the discipline of the navy, if 
left unpunished. But how adequately to punish a prince of the blood was 
the perplexity of the admiralty. They ord(‘rcd him to remain in harbour at 
Plymouth for as long a time as he had absented hims('lf from his proper post, 
and then to relnni to his foreign station. This was not enough; but it was 
thought to 1)0 all tliat could be done in such a case; and the prince was with- 
drawn from the active* exercise of his prof(‘Ssion — from tliat time ascending 
through the gradations of naval rank as a mere matter of form. For twenty 
years he continued thus to rise* in naval rank, besid(*s being made duke ot 
Clarence, with an allowance from i)arhamenl of £12,000 a year. 

During those twenty y(‘ars, when he should ha\e l)een active in his profes- 
sion, he w’as living ally on shore, endeavouring aft(;r that enjoymient of 
domestic lile for which he was eminently fitted, and from which our princes 
an' so cruelly debarred by tlu' operation of the Royal Marriage Act. The duke 
of Clarence was the virtual husband of Mrs. Jordan, the most bewitching of 
actresses, and tlu (jueen of his heart dining the best j^iart of his life. Thc\ 
had ten children — five sons and five daughters It is averr(*d l>y tliosc who 
understand the matter well that the conduct of the duke of Clarence in hi" 
unfortunate position was as good as the circumstances permitted — that lu' 
was as faithful and generous to Mrs. Jordan as some jiarties declared him to be 
otherwise. When men place themselves in such a position, they arc bound 
to bear all its consequences without complaint; and it is understood that the 
duke of Clarence endured much complaint and undeserved imputation watli u 
patience and silence w^hich were truly resjic'c table, Ilis children, the Fitz- 
clarence family, w’ere received in society w^ith a freedom very unusual in Eng- 
land under such circumstances, and certainly, the strict English peojilc 
appeared to be pleased rather than offended that the affectionate-hearted 
l^rince, to wdiorn no real liberty of marriage had been left, should be surrounded 
in his old age by children who repaid his affection by exemplary duty and 
care. If this w\as a sjiectacle unfit — by the very mixture of goodness in it— 
for the court of England, the harm that there was in it w’as ascribed to the 
position of royalty rather than the fault of the prince, while all believed that 
no reparation to the purity of society could be effectually made by depriving 
the old man of the comfort of his children’s society. Some of the family had 
occasion to find that forbearance could go even further than this; for they 
w'ere left unhurt, except by universal censure, after their improper and 
foolish exertion of domestic influences against the Reform Bill and the Grey 
administration. 

After the deatfi of the princess Charlotte, when many royal marriages took 
place, in com^xitition for the succession, the duke of Clarence married the 
eldest daughter of the duke of Saxe Meiningen. No issue from this marnage 
survived, though twx) infants were born only to die. For a few months, as we 
have seen, the duke of Clarence bore the dignity of high admiral; and nc 
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had previously performed a few holiday services on the sea by escorting and 
conveying royal visitors and adventurers across the Channel, and up and down 
in it. In politics, he had through life shown the same changeableness as in 
his conduct on the throne. On scarcely any subject was he firm but in his 
opposition to the abolition of slavery. He had not mind enough to grasp a 
great principle and hold to it, and, as he had not the obstinacy of his father 
and elder brothers, he was necessarily infirm of purjiosc, and as difficult to 
deal with in state matters as any of his family. What the difficulty amounted 
to, the history of the reform movement shows. In other respect^, there was 
no comparison between the comfort of intercourse with him and witli the two 
preceding sovereigns. He was too harebruinetl to bc' relied on with regard to 
particular measures and opinions; but his benevolent concern for his people, 
his confiding courtesy to the ministers who were with him (whatever they 
might be), and his absence of self-regards, except where his timidity came 
into play, made him truly respectable and dear, in comparison with his pred- 
ecessors. When his weakness was made conspicuous by incidents of the 
time, it seemed a pity that ho should have been accidentally made a king; 
but then again some trait of benignity or patience or native humility would 
change the aspect of the case, and make it a subjeid of rejoicing that virtues 
of that class were seen uijon the throne, to convince such of the people as 
might well doubt it that a king may have a heart, aivl that some of its over- 
flow might be for them. 

The funeral took place at night on the Sth of July, the duke of Sussex being 
chief mourner. For the last time, the royal crowm of Hanover was placed 
beside the imperial crown on the cofiiii of a king of England.* 





CHAPTER IV 

THE EARLY YEARS OF CJIIEEN VICTORIA 

ll837-lb5G A.l) J 

licsplondont wdlh glory, Icemiiig with inhfiMtants, overflow- 
ing with ru'hca, honiKllcss in extent, the lintisii Empire, at the, ac- 
cession of Queen Victoria, seemed the fairest and most powerful 
dominion upon eaith It had comet victorious through the most 
terrible strife which ever divided mankind, and more than once, in 
tlie course of it, singly confronted Europe in arms It had struck 
down the grc'atcst conqueror of modern times It still retained the 
largest pait of the continent of North Amerira, and a new continent 
in Australia had been recently added, without opposition, to i s 
mighty domains. All the navies of the world had sought in vain to 
wrest from the liands of its sovereign the sceptre of lh(3 ocean, all 
tJie ludu.stry of man, to iival in competition the produce of its nian- 
iifaetuioB or llie w' eaith of its merchants It Imd given blith to 
steam navigation, which liad bridged the Atlantic, and railways, 
wliicli liad more than lialved distance It had subdued realms 
which the Macedonian phalanx could not reach, and attained a 
dominion beyond what the Koman legions bad conquered An 
liiindred and twenty millions of men, at the period of its highest 
prosperity, oheyed the sceptre of Alexander, as many in after- 
tunes wcic blessed by the rule of the Automnes , but an hundred 
and fifty millions peopled the realms of Queen Victoria , and the 
sun never set on liei dominions, for before “his declining lays had 
ceased to illuminate the ramparts of Quebec, his ascending beams 
ilamed on the minarets of Calcutta,” — Alison. h 

The death of William IV, on the 20th of June, 1837, placed on the throne 
of England a young princess, who was destined to reign for a longer periou 
than any of her pretUjccssors. The new queen, the only daughter of the clukc 
of Kent, the fourli', son of George III, had just attained her majority. Edu- 
cated in comparative seclusion, her cliAractor and her person were unfamiliar 
to her future subjects, who were a little weary of the extravagances and 
eccentricities of her immediate predecessors. Her accession gave them a new 
interest in the house of Hanover. And their loyakj, which would in any 
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case have been excited by the accession of a young and inexperienced girl to 
the throne of the greatest empire in the world, was stimulatea by her conduct 
and appearance. She displayed from the first a dignity and good sense which 
won the affection of the multitude who merely saw her in public, and the 
confidence of the advisers who wore admitted into her presence.® 

Before we take up the political events of the new reign, we may well pause 
to learn something of the personality of the young sovereign who was to 
become in later years the most revered of monarclis ® She was the only child 
of Edward, duke of Kent, fourth son of King George III, and was born in 
Kensington Palace, on the 24th of May, 1819. Hit parents had b(jen living 
at Amorbach, in FraiKionia, owing to the duke* of Kent’s straitened circum- 
stances, but they returned to London on purpose tliat their child should be 
bom in England; and the duke was so anxious foi the safety of his wife that 
he himself drove the carriage over all the land [lai t of the journry from Bavaria. 
The duchess of Kent was the princess Vhctoria Mary Louisa of (Viburg, who had 
been married first to Prince Emich Kail of Leiningeii.and by him had two chil- 
dren. The birth of the duke of Kent’s baby was not considered at the time an 
event of much iiii])ortaiice, for s(‘V(‘ral lives and many possibilities stood be- 
tween th(' infant and her chance of succeeding 1o the throne. George III was 
still ali\ c — aged, blind, and insane — and two bi others of th(‘ prince regent older 
than the duke of Kent avi'ic living also. Th(‘ lust of these, the duke of York, 
was not likely to have children; but the duke of Clarence had been married 
on the same day as the duke of Kent to the princess Adelaide of Saxe-Mein- 
ingen, and he W’as to have two daughters, both of whom, howTver, died during 
infancy. The question as to what name the duke of Kent’s child should bear 
was not settled without bickerings. The duke of Kent wished her to be 
christened Elizabeth, after England’s greatest queen, but the czar Alexander 
I had promised to stand sponsor, and his ambassador in London, Prince 
Lievcii, made great efforts to got the child named Alexandriiia. On the other 
hand, the prince regent desired that his nicec should be called Georgiana. 
In the end the regent yielded to the czar, but said that the name of George 
could stand second to none, that of Georgiana should not be conferred at all. 
The baptism was iierformcd in a drawing-room of Kensington Palace on 
24th June by Dr, Manners- Sutton, archbishop of Canterbury, who used the 
gold font which figures among the regalia in the Tower. The prince regent, 
who w'iis present, named the child Alexandriiia; then, being respectfully 
requested by the tlukc of Kent to give a second name, he said, rather abruptly, 
“ Let her be called \fictoria, after her mother, but this name must come after 
the other,” upon which the duke of York, as [iroxy for the emperor of Russia, 
made a low bow*. 

Six w*eeks after her christening the princess W'as vaccinated. This was the 
first occasion on which a member of the royal lamily underwent the operation, 
and it hel})cd greatly to diminish the prejudice against Jeimer’s discovery 
among ignorant pcojile. In January, 1820, the duke of Kent tlied, six days 
before his brother, the prince regent, succe(*ded to the throne as George IV. 
The widowed duchess of Kent wiis no longer in her first youth. She was a 
W’oman of thirty-four, handsome, homely, a German at heart, and with little 
liking for English w'ays. But she wras a woman of experience and shrewd; 
and, fortunately, she had in her brother, Prince Leopold of Coburg, afterw^ards 
king of the Belgians, a safe and affectionate adviser. •Tliis prince had been 
the husband of the princess Charlotte of Wales, daughter of the regent and 
direct heir to the British crown, who died in 1817 with her new'-born child, 
and this double bereavement had destroyed both his domestic happiness and 
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hifl political expectations. In his sorrow he had never had the courage to 
look upon the face of his infant niece before her father’s death, but from that 
day he took the child under his guardianship, lavishing as much devotion 
on her as if she had been his own daughter. The prince lived at Claremont, 
and this became the duchess of Kent’s occasional home ; but she was much 
addicted to travelling, and spent several months every year in visits to water- 
ing-places. It was said at court that she liked the demonstrative homage 
of crowds; but she had good reason to fear lest her child should be taken 
aw^ay from her to bo educated according to the views of George IV. Between 
the king and his sister-in-law there was little love. The spirited duchess had 
never concealed her dislike for his majesty’s character, or her contempt for 
his associates of both sexes, and she had also managed to make an enemy 
of the ill-natured duke of Cumberland, whom the king feared for his cutting 
tongue. The duke sought to embitter his brother’s mind against the duchess 
of Kent, and when the death of the duke of Clarence’s two children, in 1820 
and 1821, had made it pretty certain that Princess \'ictoria would become 
queen, the duchess felt that the king might possibly obtain the support of his 
ministers if he insisted that the future soviax'ign should be brought up under 
masters and mistrcs.se.s d(‘signatcd by himself. 

In 1830 George I\’ died, and William I\’ having ascended the throne, the 
princess Victoria became his lu'ir. A Regency bill was introduced into parlia- 
ment by Lord Lyndhurst, chancellor in the duke of Wellington's administra- 
tion, and it was judged that the* princess ought now to bo told of her proper 
place in the order of succession One day the baroness Lehzen put a genea- 
logical tabic into her pupil’s English history. Sir Theodore Martin, » in his 
Life of the Jinnee ('on sort, tells a jiretty talc of the surprise the princess 
ent(jrtaincd when she saw how much nearer the throne she stood than slu' 
had ever siqiposed. Such accounts arc for the most part apocryphal, ycl 
the present narrative may very probably represent the general tenor of an 
actual conversation. The priiicms is alleged to have shown great surprise, 
modified, how’cver, by a native dignity that jireventcd her from any outburst 
of enthusiasm. She seems to have been impressed with the respond bilities 
that would attach to the position of sovereign rather than w'ith its sp'^^ndouis 
An the legend has passed into history, she made the simple but effective 
declaration “I w’ill be good,” going on to say that she now' understood w'hy 
she had been urged to study so many things, including Latin, in which 
various of her aunts had not been tutored. It w'as pointed out to her that 
though she stood so iK'ar the throne, there w'as still a possibility that she 
might never reach it, since her aunt Adelaitle was still j’^oung and might bear 
a diild who would succeed its father on the throne , to w^hich the princess is 
said to have made the pretty response : “And if it were so I sliould not he 
disappointed, for I know by the love Aunt Adelaide bears me how fond she 
is of children.” a 

Queen Adelaide w'as a very good w oman. When the second of her children 
died she had written to tlie duchess of Kent, “ My children are dead, but your 
child lives, and she is mine, too.” Kind old William IV also cherished affec- 
tionate feelings tow^ards his niece; unfortunately he took offence at the duch- 
ess of Kent for declining to let her child come and live at his court for several 
months in each year, and through the whole of his reign there was strife be- 
tween the tw’o ; and Frince Leopold, who^ after refusing the crown of Greece, 
had been induced to open a new career for himself as king of the Belgians, 
was no longer in England to act as peacemaker. 

In May, 1837, the duchess received an address from the city of London, 
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congratulating her on the niajority of her daughter, and in her reply she 
hinted that she had been friendless when she arrived in England, ana had 
since that time met with kindness only from the nation, not from the royal 
family. Exasperated at this, the king vowed ho would hold no more terms 
with the duchess. The amount of the princess’ allowance was under discus- 
sion at the time, and the duchess desired to be appointed trustee for her 
daughter; but the king declared that the princess should have £10,000 a 
year for her own sole use uncontrolled, and he wrob* her a private letter to 
this effect in fatherly terms. The marquis oi ( onyngham, lord chamberlain, 
bore the missive to Kensington, and the duchess of Kent hekl out her hand 
to receive it. “The king’s command.s are that 1 should deh\or the letter to 
the princess Victoria,” said Lord Conynghani as coldl> as possible, and he 
did this. The jiniicess had never before had an unopened h t ter put into her 
hands. Before breaking the seal she turned with an affectionate gesture 
towards her mother, as if to beg hei pe^luls^ion; and ('ventually, by the duch- 
ess’ advice, a grateful answer was written, thanking the king for his intended 
kindness. But the allowance was never set tied, since four weeks later William 
IV died. The thoughts of his last hours dwelt often on his niece, and he re- 
peatedly said that h(‘ was suie she vould b(‘ “ a good woman and a good queen. 
It will touch every sailoi’s heart to have a girl queen to fight for. They’ll 
be tattooing her tac(‘ on llieir arms, and I’ll be bound they’ll all think she was 
christened after Ki'lson's ship.” fie wanted much to see his niece at his 
btidsidc, and at twelve o'clock on Monday, the lt)th, an express was sent to 
Kensington, commanding the princess \ ictoria’s immediate attendance. The 
duchess of Kent chose to ignore this order, though she subsequently explained 
that the commands had not been brought to her in the king’s name, and that 
she had not understood that his majesty was at the point of death. It had 
been her intention to go to Windsor on the following day, but William IV 
died m the night. 


Tim QUEEN S A( ’CESSION 

Th(‘ king died at about 2 and half nn hour afterwartls Dr. Howley, 
archbishop of Canterbury, and the marquis of Conynghani, started in a 
landau with four horses for Kensington, which they reached at five o’clock. 
The sun broke from b(diind cloud.-^ and shed a glory over the old red brick 
pialace as they drove up t(^ it, and the arch])ishop noted this as a good omen. 
Lord Conyngham observed that thc' proclamation would take place on the 
morrow, the first day of summer and thc longest day of thc year, which was 
of happy augury, too. For a long time, how^ever, the two dignitaries who 
came to hail thc girl-queen could not rouse tlie porter at the gate. Their ser- 
vants rang, knock'd, and thumped; and when at last admittance was gained, 
the primate and the marquis wi^e shown into a lower room and there left to 
w'ait. Presently a maid appeared and said that the princess Victoria was 
“ in a sweet sleep and could not be disturbed.” Dr. Howley, who was nothing 
if not pompous, and w'ho, being attired in his rochet, was vexed that this 
garment had not obtained for him more respectful treatment, answered with 
some wannth that he had come on state business, to which everything, even 
sleep, must give place. The princess was accordingl;^ roused, and quickly 
came downstairs in a dressing-gown*, her fair hair flowing loose over her shoul- 
ders. The duchess of Kent accompanied her, likewise en deshabille^ and in a 
few minutes the ever-vigilant Baroness Lehzen entered upon the scene with 
a bottle of sal volatilf, and the words Your majesty ” gushing from her lips. 
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The young queen shed tears on hearing the archbishop’s very solemn announce- 
ment, ana for a few moments she stood weeping in silence, with her face 
resting on her mother’s shoulder. “ I felt no exultation, but something like 
fear," she wrote a few days later to her uncle Leopold. 

She was then in her nineteenth year, of pleasing countenance without 
being pretty, and of dignified deportment without constraint in her move- 
ment. She hatl blue eyes and a rosy complexion; she smiled readily, and 
had a gentle, wistful glance, which always seemed to solicit the approbation 
of those to whom she spoke, and turned (juiekly to astonishment or sadness 
if she met no genial n'sponse. Her dancing mistress, Mile. Bourdin, had 
taught her to walk, bow, and curtsey in the French fashion — that is, with 
gracious inclinations of the head and cheerful looks (which were contrary 
to the etiquette of (lernian courts, where everything used to be done with 
rigid gravity), but. the happ3' vivacit}^ of the princess’s disposition prevented 
any of her gestu]'(‘s from appearing artificial. She was always natural and 
waived etiquette wlamever it. interfered with a free disjda^^ of her impulses 
towards anybody whom she loved or honoured. Hit (kancanour throughout 
the trying day when slu' succeeded to the throne excited general admiration. 

The privy council assembled at Kensington at ek'ven o’clock; and the 
usual oaths were administc'red to the queen by Lord (’hanccdlor Cbttenham, 
after which all present did homage. There was a touching incident when 
the queen’s uncl(‘s, tlu' dukes of Cumberland and Sussex, two old men, came 
forw'ard to perform their obeisance. The queen blushed to the brow, and 
descending from her throne, kissed them both, without allowing them to 
kneel. By the d(‘ath of William IV the duke of Cumberland had become 



king of Hanover, and immediately after the ceremony he made haste to reach 
his kingdom. Within a fortnight of his arrival there he had revoked the 
constitution of the cmmtry, and wrote to his friend, the duke of Buckingharn, 
boasting that he had “cut the wings of* democracy.” Had Queen Victoria 
died without issue, this prince, who was arrogant, ill-tempered, and rash, 
would have become king of Great Brifairi; and, as nothing but mischief could 
have resulted from this, the young queen’s life became very precious in the 
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sight of her people. She, of course, retained the late king’s ministers in their 
offices, and it was under Lord Melbourne’s direction that the privy council 
drew up their declaration to the kingdom. This document described the 
queen as Alexandrina Victoria, and all tlie peers who subscril;)ed the roll in 
the house of lords on 20th June swore allegiance to her under those names. 
It was not till the following day that the sovereign’s style was altered to 
Victoria simply, and this neccssitatt'd the issuing of a new’ declaration and a 
re-signing of the peers’ roll. 

The public proclamation of the cjueen took jJace on the 21 st at St. James’ 
Palace with great pomp, and it proved a severe ordeal for tlie nerves of a 
delicate girl still under her mother’s care. Crowds lim'd the whole route from 
Kensington, which then stood quite in the suburbs; and from H\de Park 
Corner, where the masses became more dense, th(‘ young quecm, in her open 
carriage, was greeted with cheers so loud and hearty that by the time she 
reached 8t. James’ she was trembling with emotion. She appeared at a win- 
dow in the courtyard of the palace, dressed in dee}) mourning, with a white 
tippet, white cuffs, and a bordi'i* of white lace under her small black bonnet; 
and everybody noticed how pale sh(‘ was. Sir Ralph Uigland, garter king, 
made his jjroclaniation, according to the quaint old forms in i)resf'nce of the 
lord mayor of I.»ondon and sheriffs, tlie greiit officers of state, and a cohort 
of heralds; and when his concluding words wen' followed by a blare of trum- 
pets and the acclamations of a loyal crowd thronging all the ai)|)roaches to 
the palace, the queen’s fortitude for a moment forsook h(‘r. It w’as in allusion 
to this that Elizabeth Barrett Browning wrote her j^retty lines about the 
child-queen who “w’ept to w’oar a crown.”*' 

The funeral of William IV had taken i)laeo at Windsor on the 9th of July. 
On the 17th the queen w’ciit in state to jiarliamont. The chronicles of the 
time are eloquent in tlu'ir dc'scriiitions of the enthusiasm with wdiich her 
majesty was received, and of the extraordinary concourse of laditis of rank 
in the house of lords to do lionour to the rare occasion of the presence there 
of the third female sovereign who had thus met the lords and commons 
assembled in parliament. In tlu' s]ieoch from the throne her majesty stated 
that amongst the useful measures wdiich parliament had brought to maturity 
she regarded wdth peculiar interest the amendment of the criminal code and 
the reduction of the number of cajntal punishments. She hailed this miti- 
gation of the severity of the law' as an auspicious commencement of her reign. 
“It wffil be my care,” she said, “ to strengthen our institutions, civil and eccle- 
siastical, by discreet iiniirovement w'herever improvement is required, and to 
do all in my power to compose and allay animosity and discord.” These 
words w^ere the key-note of that harmony which, during the progress of a 
quarter of a century, superscfled in a great degree the harsh discords which 
had too long distinguished the contests of parties and of jirinciples. The 
parliament was prorogued, and was dissolved the same evening. 

The ministry which Queen Victoria found at her accession w^as .one whose 
general character was in harmony writh the opinions in which she had been 
educated. VLscount Melbourne, the first lord of the treasury, was at her hand 
to guide and assist her in the discharge of the technical business of her great 
office. The daily duties of the sovereign are of no light nature. Many of the 
complicated details of the various departments of the state must pass under 
the eye of the constitutional monwch for approval, and a vast number of 
documents can only receive their validity from the signature of the sovereign. 
During the elections, which were over early in August, the party contests 
assumed a tone not eptirely constitutional; for the adherents of the ministry 
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alleged to their constituents that in supporting them they were exhibiting 
their loyalty to the queen, whilst the adverse party maintained that her 
majesty had only passively adopted that administration of her uncle which 
she found established. But amidst these fluctuating demonstrations of 
political management there was one feeling predominant, which was certainly 
favourable to the duration of the ministry — that of a deep and growing at- 
tachment to the person of the young sovereign.® 

If the kindliness and open heart of William IV had been refreshing after 
the temper and manners of his predecessors, the youthfulness and gaiety of 
the new sovereign were now really exhilarating after the spectacle of so many 
years of a feeble old man in the royal carriage. At first the queen was in high 
spirits, liking to see and be seen, driving in the parks when they were most 
thronged, dining at Guildhall, and saying, as she went down to open the 
parliament, "Let my people see me.” There were smiles on her face, and she 
met nothing but smiles and acclamations. On the 9th of November, when 
she went to dine at Guildhall, London did not look like itself, with its grav- 
elled streets, and avenues of green boughs and flags; and the old hall itself, 
usually so dingy and dirty, seemed to have grown young for the occasion — 
brilliant as it was with decorations, with crimson cloth and silk, with flags 
and banners, and armour glittering among the innumerable lights. Under the 
magnificent canopy, in the gorgeous chair of state, was seen no portly elderly 
gentleman, fatiguetl almost before the festivities had begun; but the slight 
figure of the young girl, all health and spirits, who half rose and bowed round 
to her relations — her mother, her uncles, aunts, and cousins — when the health 
of the royal family was proposed. There wctg reviews in the parks, where all 
London seemed to have poured out to see the queen, who, as was always said, 
“looked remarkably well,” and enjoyed the* greetings of her subjects Then 
(on June 28th) there was the coronation — that bright day when there was not 
standing-room left for another spectator anywhere within view of any part of 
the pageant, and yc‘t no accident of the smallest consequence happened from 
inorning till night: an early morning and a late night; for the first rays of 
the midsummer sun that slanted down through the high windows of West- 
minster Abbey shone upon the jewels of whole rows of peeresses, and upon 
scarlet uniforms scattered among court dresses, and church vestments, and 
splendid female array, and the illuminations of that night were not out when 
the next sun rose. It was a day of great fatigue and excitement; but all 
present in the Abbey defied fatigue, for all hoped that this might be the last 
coronation they might ever have the opportunity of seeing. ^ 

To bo sure the splendours which had attended the coronation of George 
IV were to some extent dispensed with. There was no solemn procession of 
the estates of the realm. There was no banquet in Westminster Hsill, with 
its accompanying feudal services. But there was a gorgeous cavalcade which 
more than realised the pomp of ancient times, when the king came “ from the 
Tower of London to his palace at Westminster through the midst of the city, 
mounted on a horse, handsomely habited, and bare-headed, in the sight of all 
the people.” Charles II was the last king who thus went to his coronation in 
procession from the Tower. Queen ^detoria went from Buckingham Palace 
through the line of streets from Hyde Park Corner, where the houses were not 
hung with tapestry, as of old, but where galleries and scaffolding were raised 
throughout the line, £nd the windows were filled with ladies whose enthusiasm 
was as hearty as that to which Elizabe'th bowed. Never were the streets 
more crowded. Never were the cheers of an enormous multitude — swelled, 
it is said, by two hundred thousand persons from the country — more deafening 
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than when the queen passed alone; the last of a cavalcade in which, next to 
herself, the arsons most greeted by the popular voice were the duke of Wel- 
lington and his old opponent Marshal Souit, who came as a special ambassador 
on this occasion. The day was remarkable, not only for the entire absence of 
accidents, but for the wonderful forbearance of that class who are most 
usually active on public occasions; there being only seven persons brought 
to the police stations for picking pockets. The day was observed throughout 
the kingdom as a 
general holiday; 
with public dinners, 
feasts to the poor, 
and brilliant illumi- 
nations. 

Parliament was 
prorogued by the 
queen in person on 
me 16 th of August. 

The chief measures 
which hatl occupied 
the discussions in 
both houses wore 
the settlement of the 
civil list and the 
state of Canada. 

Other measures, 
which provoked less 
conflict, were not 
less important. In 
his review of the 
measures of the 
session the speaker 
emphatically dwelt 
upon the provision 
made for the desti- 
tute in Ireland. He 
said that no measure 
like the introduction 
of a poor law into 
a country circum- 
stanced as Ireland Ls 
with respect to the 
number and condi- 
tion of its 
tion, could 
posed without 
incurring heavy 
responsibility ; but 
that looking at w'hat 
had been done on this subject by former parliaments with respect to England, 
they had thought that the time was come when they mighftegislate for Ireland 
with safety and with a reasonable prospect of success. The Irish Poor-law 
statute was in great degree founded upon three comprehensive reports of Mr. 
Nicholls. The speaker expressed a hope that the execution of that most ini- 
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portot law would be watched over and guided by the same prudent and im- 
partial spirit which governed the deliberations which led to its enactment. It 
was felt by every one conversant with the subject that no better prospect could 
be afforded of the probable realisation of this hope than the immediate deter- 
mination of the government that Mr. Nicholls should proceed to Ireland for 
the purpose of carrying the now law into operation, which he had, in great part, 
planned, basing it upon the most searching inquiry and the most careful con- 
sideration. Amongst the other important measures of the session were a 
mitigation of the law of imprisonment for debt; the abridgment of the power 
of holding benefices in plurality, and the abolition of composition for tithes 
in Ireland, substituting rent-charges payable by those who had a perpetual 
interest in the land. In his address to her majesty the speaker adverted to 
“ the improving opinions and increasing knowledge of the educated classes of 
the community.” lie probably considered that the time was distant when 
there w'ouid be “improving opinions and increasing knowledge’' amongst the 
bulk of the population who could scarcely be recognised as “educated 
classes.”'’ 

In the months which immediately followed the queen’s accession news 
reached England of disturbances or even insurrection in Canada. The 
rising was easily jiut down; but the condition of the colony was so grave that 
the ministry decided to suspend the constitution of Lower Canada for three 
years, and to send out Lord Durham with almost dictatorial powers. Lord 
Durham’s conduct was, unfortunately, marked by indiscretions which led to 
his resignation ; but Ijcfore leaving the colony he drew up a report on its con- 
dition and on its future, wdiich practically became a text-book for his suc- 
cessors, and has influenced the government of British colonies ever since. 
Nor was Canada the only great colony wdiich w’as seething with discontent. 
In Jamaica the planters, wdio had sullenly accepted the abolition of slavery, 
were irritated by tlu' passage of an act of parliament intended to remedy some 
grave abuses in th(‘ management of the prisons of the island. The colonial 
house of assembly denounced this act as a violation of its rights, and deter- 
mined to desist from its h'gislative functions. The governor dissolved the 
assembly, but t he lunv house, elected in its place, reaffirmed the d.ecision of 
its predecessor; and the British ministry, in face of the crisis, asked parlia- 
ment in 1839 for authority to siLspend the constitution of the island for five 
years. The bill introduced for this purpose placed the whig ministry in a 
position of some embarrassment. The advocates of popular government, 
they were inviting parliament, for a second time, to suspend representative 
institutions in an important colony. Supported by only small and dwin- 
dling majorities, they saw that it was hopeless to carry the measure, and they 
decided on placing their resignations in the queen’s hands. 

THE BEDCHAMBER QUESTION 

On the 7th of May Lord John Russell announceil the resignation of min- 
isters upon the ground of not having such support and such confidence in the 
house of commons as would enable them efficiently to carry on the public 
business. Upon the resignation of her serv^ants the queen had consulted the 
duke of Wellington, who recommended that Sir Robert Peel should be sent 
for. The attempt xo form a new administration failed, and Lord Melbourne 
and his colleagues returned to power in & week. On the 13th Sir Robert 
having received her majesty’s permission to explain the circumstances 
which he had relinquished the attempt to form an administration, made that 
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explanation in the house of commons. The queen’s most ingenuous truth- 
fulness was conspicuous in these negotiations. Her majesty at once asked 
Sir Robert Peel whether he was willing to undertake the duty of forming an 
administration, at the same time telling him that it was with great regret that 
she parted with the administration which liad just resigned. The next day 
Sir Robert submitted to her majesty the naines of tliose he proposed to 
associate with him. No objection was raised as to the ixjrsoiis who were to 
compose the ministry or to the principles on which it was to be conducted. 
But a difficulty suggested itself to the minds rtf Sir Jtobert and liis friends. 
He again waited upon tlie queen to state to her niajc'sly the necessity of mak- 
ing some change m the appointment of ladit^s tn till the great otlices of her 
household. 

Her majesty consulted her ministers, and on the lOtli wrote the following 
note: “The queen, having considere(t the proposal made to licr yesterday by 
Sir Robert Peel, to rcmovi* th(‘ ladu's of hci bi‘d(‘han)bcr, cannot consent to 
adopt a course which she conceives to be contrary to usage, and which is re- 
pugnant to her feelings.” Sir Robert, it seinns, took au es}M‘cial objection 
that the wife of Lord Norrnanby, lord lieutenant of Jndand, and the sister 
of Lord Morpeth, the ehi(‘f secretary, A\ere in the cios(‘.st attendance upon the 
queen. He and his party hail wholly disapproved the policy of conciliation 
which was advocated by the Irih. administration, and they thus objected to 
the continued position about tl](‘ roval person of the niarcluoiu'ss of Norrnanby 
and the duchess of Sutherland. Lpon the abstract constitutional question it 
is now generally felt (hat Sir Robert Pei-l was right Iinine(iiately after he 
had declared his inability to form an ailmimstration unless the ladies of the 
bedchamber were removed, the ministry recorded their opinion in a cabinet 
minute that they held it. “reasonable that the great offices of the court, and 
situations in the housidiold held by members of parliament, should be in- 
cluded in the political arrangements made in a change of the administration; 
but they are not of opinion that a similar principle shoukl be applied or 
extended to the offices hold by ladies in her majesty’s liousehold.” The 
cabinet had precedents to support their view. Lady Sunderland and Lady 
Rialton had remained in the bedchamber of Queen Anno for a year and a half 
after the dismissal of their husbands from office, and it was the uniform prac- 
tice that the ladies of the household of every queen consort should be retained 
on changes of administration, notwithstanding their relationship to men 
eng^ed in political life. 

Tlie discussions in and out of parliament which arose upon this question 
were protracted and violent. The people generally were inclined to think 
that an attempt had been made to trc'at tfie queen with harshness by 
removing from her presenci; ladies who had become her personal friends — 
ladies exemplary in their priviHe lives, and whose accomplLshmonts shod a 
grace over the court of a female sovereign. Meetings were held in various parts 
of the country to express approbation of her majesty’s conduct. These 
were no doubt to some extent meetings influenced by political considerations; 
but the sentiments there exjiressed wer^^ consonant with the general opinion 
that the queen was worthy of the most respectful sympathy with her actions 
and feelings. It is painful to relate that from this period was manifested, on 
the part of some who, disdaining the name of conservatives, clung to the 
extremest tory opinions, a virulence that did not even exeftipt from their per- 
sonal attacks the conduct and character of the sovelreign. To those of the 
present day who have not traced the course of politics in the early part of the 
queen’s reign it would seem impoadible'to believe that a member of parliament, 
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at •« ilhuker at Clantaitairy, shotild have desknated the sovereign who 
at a fitter 49 ^ located to an unpai^eied extent the love and veneration of her 
sub^tS} ae 09^ who thought timt if the monarchy lasted her time it was enough ; 
that this party firebrand should have been cheered when he talked of the abdi- 
cation of James II as a precedent not to be forgotten. It would seem im- 

C ossible to imagine that the colonel and officers of a regiment should have 
rought themselves under the censure of the commander-in-chief for having 
sat at a conserv'ative dinner, at Ashton-under-Lyne, to listen to ^^expressions 
most insulting and disrespectful towards the queen.” But the ladies of the 
bedchamber were unpopular, and the public took alarm at the notion that the 
queen had fallen into the hands of an intriguing coterie. Lord Melbourne, 
who was accused of wishing to rule on the strength of court favour, resumed 
office with diminished prestige. 

There can be no (loubt that the queen was badly advised in this emer- 
gency. Sir Robert Peel could not be expected to govern while the queen 
kept about her iDerson ladies who were related to his political opponents. 
One of the bedchamber ladies was wife of Lord Normanby, the colonial secre- 
tary, another was sister to Lord Morpeth, the chief secretary for Ireland, 
ana the warm fruaidship which the queen proclaimed for these ladies was 
not a reassuring thing, constitutionally speaking. The tories thus felt ag- 
grieved; and the chai tists also W’ere so pronipt to make political capital out 
of the affair that large numbers w’ere added to their ranks. On 14th June 
Mr. Attwood, M.P. for Birmingliani, presentcul to the house of commons a 
chartist petition alleged to have been signed })y 1,2<S(),()00 people. It was a 
cylinder of i)archinent of about the diameter of a coach-wheel, and was liter- 
ally rolled up the floor of the house. On the tlay after this curious document 
had furnished both amusement and uneasine'^s to the commons, a woman, 
describing herself as Sophia Elizabeth Guelph Sini'-s, made application at the 
Mansion house for advice and assistance to prove herself the lawful child of 
George IV and Mrs. Fitzherbert; and this incident, tiumpery as it w’a^^, 
added fuel to the disloyal flame th(*n raging. 

The year 1839 W'as one of the most trying through which the queen passed. 
Going in state to Ascot she w’as hissed by some ladies as her carriage drove 
on to the course, and tw’o peere.s.ses, one of them a tory duchess, were openly 
accused of this unseemly act. Meanwhile some monster chartist demonstra- 
tions w'ere being organiscnl, and they commenced on 4th July wdth riots at 
Birmingham, w'hich lasted ten days, and had to be put dowm by armed force. 
They were followed by others at Newcastle, Manchester, Bolton, Chester, 
and Macclesfield. 

THE queen’s marriage 

These troublous events had the effect of hastening the queen’s marriage. 
There prevailed a feeling that the court w^as too much under the control of 
women, and ministers w'ere anxious to be relieved of the delicate responsibility 
of guiding the young queen in domestic matters. Their position tow’ards 
the duchess of Kent w’as one of daily embarrassment. The duchess had no 
officially recognised pow er, but so long as her daughter remained unmarried 
her wdll in the royal household w'as paramount, and there were occasions— 
as in the bedc^ni^er affair — w'hen domestic matters trenched to a dangerous 
extent on politics. Lord Melbourne, who had publicly borne the odium oi 
the “bedchamber plot,” w'as in reality very loath to be rated as a court favour- 
ite, and his paternal attachment to the queen had made him view with con- 
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cern the occurrences which had caused her name to be too freely bandied 
about. Accordingly, when he had ascertained that the queen’s dispositions 
towards her cousin, Prince Albert, were unchanged, he advised King Leopold 
that the prince should come to England and press his suit. The prince arrived 
with his brother on a visit to Windsor on 10th October, 1839; but he had no 
idea that a speedy marriage was to result from this journey. A few weeks 
previously the queen had written to her uncle, and said emphatically that 
she could entertain no project of matrimony for at least four years, and tbia 
having been reported to Prince Albert, he was under the impression that the 
queen meant to break off their 
engagement, and that he had 
been summoned in order that 
a communication to this effect 
might be made to him in the 
most considerate manner pos- 
sible. In the course of three 
(.lays, however, he made sucli 
good use: of his opportunities 
tliat he cafried his lady’s heart 
by storm. 

He had much improved 
since his last visit in 1836. 

He was no longer boyisli, but 
tall and handsome, with a look 
of high intelligence in his clear, 
blue eyes and expansive fore- 
head. On the evening of his 
arrival the queen wrote, with 
significant emotion, to King 
Leopold: “Albert’s beauty is 
most striking, and he is most 
amiable and unaffected — in 
short, very fascinating.” After 
this it is not surprising that on 
the 14th her majesty should 
have informed Lord Melbourne 
that she had made up her mind. 

“ I am very glad of it,” answered pwince Albert 

the premier, with fatherly en- (ibio-isgd 

thusiasm; “the news will be 

very well received, for I hear that there is great anxiety now that this thing 
should be; and you will be much more comfortable, for a woman cannot 
stand alone, whatever her position may be.” It was not till the following 
day that Prince Albert himself was apprised of the queen’s intention. The 
proposal had to come from her, and maiden modesty being in conflict with 
royal etiquette, there was a natural timidity in her manner of approaching 
the moment which was to settle her life’s course. The prince had been hunt- 
ing in the morning, and wben he returned at noon he was summoned to the 
queen’s sitting-room, where he found her alone. She began by talkmg on 
different subjects to gain time. M. Daguerre’s invention for taking pictures 
by sunlight— not yet called “photogiaphy”— was then a new thing, and some 
daguerreotypes which had been exhibited to the queen that morning lay on 
the table. Having shown these, she spoke of the great tournament which 
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had lately been held at Eglinton Castle, and of Lady Seymour, the “queen 
of beauty”; then suddenly, after a pause, she said in German, with tears in 
her eyes, “Could you forsake your country for me?” The prince’s answer 
was to take her in his arms, and all ended so happily, that, once more writing 
to her uncle an hour or two later, the queen could say: “I love him more 
than I can tell, and I shall do everything in my power to render this sacrifice 
(for such in my opinion it is) as small as I can. I think — and Albert approves 
— that we ought to be married very soon after parliament meets, at the be- 
ginning of February.” 

The marriage was solemnised on 10th February, 1840, in the Chapel Royal, 
St. James’. The queen was dressed entirely in articles of British manufacture. 
Her dress was of Spitalfields silk; her veil of Honiton lace; her ribbons 
came from Coventry; even her gloves had been made in London of English 
kid — a novel thing in days when th(‘ French had a monopoly in the liner 
kinds of gloves. 

rUBLIC AFFAIRS 

From the time of her marriage the queen began to take a really active 
part in the affairs of state. Previously, her ministers had tried to spare her 
all disagreeable and fatiguing business. Death warrants were not submitted 
for her signature, and though she spent an hour or two every morning writing 
her name on pulilic documents, these w(‘re seldom read to her, nor did she 
ask to be informed of their contents. Lord Melbourne saw her every day, 
whether she was in London or at Windsor, and he used to explain all current 
business in a benevolent, chatty manner, which offered a pleasant contrHSt 
to the style of liis two principal colleagues, Lord John Russell and Lord 
Palmerston. Lord John was never a lady’s man. His natural kindliness 
was concealed unik'r a somewhat sour air; the tone of his voice was piping 
and dictatorial. He was always in earnest about trifles. Lord Palmerston 
was a persifleiir. Handsome, affable, well dressed, and cool, there was a point 
of irony in his tone as if he f(*lt he were playing a comedy in talking to the 
queen about serious things which a girl of her age could not be expected to 
understand, and in asking her for an approval which she could not refuse. 
Lord Melbourne always guarded himself against the presumption of seeming 
to expect approval as a matter of course. The words, ‘‘Your majesty,” 
sounded on his lips mucli like “My dear,” but when the queen had given 
assent to his proposals lie showed the same kind of pleasure as a fond guardian 
who is glad to find his ward in harmony with him. Lord Melbourne failed 
as a party leader, but not as a queen’s minister, and it may be questioned 
whether a statesman of firmer mould would have succeeded so well as he 
did in making rough places smooth for Prince Albert. Lord John Russell 
and Lord Palmerston were jealous of the prince’s interference — and of King 
Leopold’s and Baron Stockinar’s exercised through him — in state affairs; 
but Lord Melbourne took the common-sense view that a husband will control 
his wife whether people wish it or not. He did not object to the prince being 
present when he opened his despatch-box before the queen; and, knowing 
what soreness existed in her majesty’s mind against the tories, he strove to 
mollify the prince’s feelings towards a party who might soon come to office. 
In this he behaved admirably, and he displayed wisdom, thou^ the royal 
pair hardly appreciated it at the time, in desiring that the queen Siould retain 
the baroness Lehzen as her private secretary. 

The duchess of Kent, after her daughter’s marriage, retired to Inge^re 
House, Belgrave square, and the queen gave the baroness some hints that 
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she might retire, too, on a pension, resigning her secretaryship to Prince 
Albert. Lord Melbourne thought, however, that the office of private secretary 
held by a prince would seem to the public too much like a secretaryship of 
state, and would in any case bring the queen’s consort into relations neither 
dignified nor ^reeable with all sorts of people. A great part of a secretary's 
business consists in writing refusals to importunate requests. To confer on 
Prince Albert every honour tliat the crowm could l)eBtow. and to let him make 
his way gradually into public favour by his own tact, was the advice which 
Lord Melbourne gave, and the prince acted on it so well, avoiding every ap- 
pearance of intrusion, and treating men of all partie.s and degrees wdth urban- 
ity, that within five months of his marruig(‘ lie obtained a signal mark of the 
public confidence. In expectation of the (jueim becoming a mother a bill 
was passed through parliament providing for the appointment of Prince 
Albert as sole regent in case the queen, after giving birth to a child, died before 
her son or daughter came of age.^* 

THE PENNY POST asio A P i 

A few^ weeks bc^fore th(' time of the queen's marriage the people of the 
United Kingdom had ariscMi one morning (the' 11)1 h of January, 1840) in the 
possession of a new' power — the pow'er of sending b}- the post a letter not 
weighing more than half an ounce upon the jirf^paymcnt of one penny, and this 
without any regard to the distance which the letter had to travel. To the 
sagacity and the perseverance of one man, the author of tins system, the high 
praise is due, not so much that he triumphed over the petty jealousies and 
selfish fears of the post-office authorities, but that he established his own 
convictions against the doubts of some of the ablest and most conscientious 
leaders of public opinion. The government adopted his views reluctantly, 
strengthened in their hesitation by such a clear-headed supporter of the 
government as Sydney Smith. Temperate oppo-seis of the government, such 
as the duke of AVellington and Sir llobert Peel, saw great danger and little 
good in the project. Mr. Rowland Hill in 1837 published his plan of a cheap 
and imiform postage. A commiltee of the house of commons w'as appointed 
in 1837, which continued its inquiries throughout the session of 1838, and 
arrived at the conviction that “ the mode rceomiiumded of charging and col- 
lecting postage, in a pamphlet published by Mr. Rowland Hill,” was feasible, 
and deserving of a trial under legislative sanction.’ The committee exam- 
ined a great number of mercantile and other authorities, the questions and 
answers contained in their report amounting to nearly tw'elve thousand. 
There were necessarily strong differences of opinion amongst the writnessee, 
many even of the most favourable to a reduction to a uniform rate consider- 
ing that a penny postage was too low. Lord Ashburton, although an advocate 
of post-office reform, held that the reduction to a penny would wholly destroy 
the revenue. Lord Lowdher, the postmaster-general, thought twopence the 
smallest rate that would cover the expenses. Colonel Maberly, the secretary 
to the post-office, considered Mr. Hills plan a most preposterous one and 
maintained that if the rates were io be reduced to a penny, the revenue would 
not recover itself for forty or fifty years. The committee, after a long struggle 
between its members, negatived both a penny and a thrje-half penny rate as 
inadequate, and finally recommended the adoption of a twopenny rate. 

Public opinion, however, had been brought so strongly to bear in favour 
of a penny rate, that the chancellor of the exchequer, Mr. Spring Rice, on July 
P Tlio rapid extension ^j^^llroade made improvement in the postal service the more uTgeikt.} 
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5th, 1839, proposed a resolution, “that it is expedient to reduce the postage 
on letters to one uniform rate of a fienny postage, according to a certain 
amount of weight to be determined — that the parliamentary privilege of frank- 
ing should be abolished, and that official franking be strictly limited— the 



house pledging itself to make good any defi- 
ciency that may ccur in the revenue from such 
reduction of the postage.” A bill was accord- 
ingly passed to this effect in the house of coni- 
moiis, its operation being limited in its duration 
to one year, and the treasury retaining the 
power of fixing the rates at first, although the 
ultimate reduction was to be to one penny. 
This experimental measure reduced all rates 
above fourpence to that sum, leaving tliosi' 
below four})ence unaltered. With this compli- 
cation of charge thi* ex})erimcnt could not liave 
a fair trial, and aceordingly on January lOtli, 
1840, the uniform lialf-ouncc rate became by 
order of the treasury one penny. The final 
accomplishment of this great reform presented 
a signal example of the fon'c of public opinion 
when brought to bear u])on a subject uncon- 
nected with party feelings, and the demonstra- 
tion of whose necessity hacl been established not 
by passionate a]:)peals for public support and 
symj)athy, but by patient investigation and 
conclusive reasoning. This w\as the high merit 
of th(‘ man who conceived the scheme of post- 
office reform; and the manifest earnestness (4 
his character, and the invincibility of his logic, 
mainly conduced to establish those convictions 


I* 1 

Costume of a Dandt 


in the public mind wffiich eventually settled all 
doubts Lord Melbourne, in moving ln^^ secoml 
reading of the bill, assigned as a conclusive an- 


swer to the question, how he could venture to 
tamper with so large a sum as that derivable 
from the post-office revenue, that “there w'as such a general demand from all 
classes of the community for a measure of this nature, that it was a very dif- 
ficult matter to withstand it ” In 1840 the number of letters sent through 


the post had more tlian doubled, and the legislature had little hesitation in 
making the act of 1839 permanent, instead of its duration being limited to the 
year which w’ould expire in October. A stampc'd envelope, printed upon a 
peculiar paper, and bearing an elaborate design, w’as originally chosen as the 
mode of rendering prepayment convenient to the sender of a letter. A siinpler 
plan soon simerseded this attempt to enlist the fine arts in a plain business 
operation. The plan of prepaying letters by affixing a stamp bearing the head 
of the ruler of the country came into use in May, 1840.® 


I’ISCAL POLICY 

c 

In 1840 the ministry was not much more successful than it had proved in 
1839. After years of conflict it succeeded indeed in placing on the statute book 
a measure dealing with Irish municipalities. But it& spccess was purchased 
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by concessions to the lords, which deprived the measure of much of its 
original merit. The closing years of the whig administration were largely 
occupied with the financial difficulties of the country. The first three years 
of the queen’s reign were memorable for a constantly deficient revenue. 
The deficit amounted to £1,400,000 in 1837; to £400,000 in 1838, and to £1,- 
457,000 in 1839. Mr. Baring, the chancellor of the exchequer, endeavoured 
to terminate this deficiency by a general increase of taxation, but this device 
proved a disastrous failure. The deficit rose to £1,842,000 iu 1840. It waa 
obvious that the old expetlient of inoreasing taxation had failed, and that 
some new method had to be substituted for it. This new method Mr. Barinff 
endeavoured to discover in altering the differential duties on timber a^ 
sugar, and substituting a fixed duty of 8.'?. per (jr. for the sliding duties hith- 
erto payable on wheat. By these alterations he expected to secure a large 
increase of revenue, and at the same tiim' to maintain a sufficient degree of 
protection for colonial produce. Tlu* <‘onservatives, who believed in pro- 
tection, at once attacked the proposed alterfition of the sugar duties. Tmey 
were reinforced by many liberals, who cared viny little for protection, but a 
great deal about the abolition of slavery, and consequently objected to re- 
ducing the duties on foreign or slave-grown sugar This combination of inter- 
ests proved too strong for Mr. Baring and hi^; proposal was rejected. As 
ministers, however, did not resign on theii rlefpat, Sir Robert Peel followed 
up his victory by moving a vote of want of (confidence, and this motion was 
carried in an cxce})lionally full house by 312 votes to 311. 

Before abandoning the struggle, the whigs decided on appealing from the 
house of commons to the country. The general election which ensued largely 
increased the strength of the conservative party. On the meeting of the 
new parliament in August, 1841, voles of want of confidence in the govern- 
ment were proposed and carried in both houses; the whigs were compelled to 
resign office, and the queen again charged Sir Robert Peel with the task of 
forming a government. If the queen had romainedi unmarried, it is possible 
that the friction which had arisen in 1839 might have? recurred in 1841. 
Now^, how'cver, she w^as no longer dependent on the whig ladies, to whose 
presence in her court she had attached so much importance in 1839. By the 
management of the prince — wdio later in the reign was knowm as the prince 
consort — the great ladies of I lie household voluntarily tendered their resig- 
nations; and every obstacle to the formation of the new' government was in 
this w'ay removed. 

Thus the whigs retired from the offices w'hich, except for a brief interval in 
1834-35, they had held for eleven years. During the earlier years of their 
administration they had succeeded in carrying many memorable reforms: 
during the later years their w’eakness in the house of commons had prevented 
their passing any considerable measures. But, if they had failed in this 
respect, Lord Melbourne had rendered conspicuous service to the queen. 
Enjoying her full confidence, consulted by her on every occasion, .he had 
always used his influence for the public good; and perhaps those who look 
back now with so much satisfaction at the queen’s conduct during a reign of 
unexampled length, imperfectly appreciate the debt which in this respect is 
owed to her first prime minister. The closing years of the whig government 
were marked by external complications. A controversy on the boundary of 
Canada and the United States was provoking increasing bitterness on both 
sides of the Atlantic. The intervention of Lord Palmerston in Syria, which 
resulted in a great military success at Acre, was embittering the relations 
between France and England, while the unfortunate expedition to Afghan- 
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istan, which the whigs had approved, was already producing embarrassment, 
and was about to result in disaster. Serious, however, as were the complica- 
tions which surrounded British policy in Europe, in the East, and in America, 
the country, in August, 1841, paid more attention to what a great writer called 
the “condition of England” question. There had never been a period in 
British history when distress and crime had been so general. There had 
hardly ever been a period when food had been so dear, when wages had been 
so low, when poverty had been so widespread, and the condition of the lower 
orders so depraved and so hopeless, as in the early years of the queen’s reign. 
The condition of the people had prompted the formation of two great associ- 
ations. The chartists derived their name from the charter which set o\it 
their demands. The rejection of a monster petition which they presented to 
parliament in 1839 led to a formidable riot in Birmingham, and to a 
projected march from South Wales on London, in wdiich twenty persons 
were shot dead at Newport. Another organisation, in one sense even 
more formidable than the chartist, was agitating at the same time for tli(^ 
repeal of the (brn Laws, and was knowm as the Aiiti-Corn-Law League. It had 
already secured the servic(‘s of two men, Mr. Cobden and Mr. Bright, w^ho, one 
by clear reasoning, the other by fervid eloquence, were destined to make a 
profound impression on all classes of the peojde. 

SIR ROBERT PEEL’s MINISTRY 

Tlic new government had, therefore, to deal with a position of almost 
unexampled clithculty. The people were apparently sinking into dceijcr 
poverty and misery year after year. As an outward and visible sign of the 
inward distress, the state was no longer able to pay its -way. It was estimated 
that the deficit, which had amounted to £1,842,0(X) in 1840, would reach 
£2,334,(X)0 in 1841. It is the signal merit of Sir Robert Peel that he termi- 
nated this era of private distress and public deficits. He accomplished lhi> 
task partly by economical administration — for no minister ev(‘r valued 
economy more — and partly by a ndorm of the financial system, effected in three 
great budgets. In tlie budget of 1842 Sir Robert Peel terminated ihe deficit 
by reviving the income tax. The proceeds of the tax, which was fixed at 7d. 
in the £, and was granted in the first instance for three years, were more than 
sufficient to secure this object. Sir Robert used the surplus to reform the 
whole customs tariff. The duties on raw materials, he proposed, should never 
exceed 5 per cent., the duties on partly manufactured articles 12 per cent., 
and the duties on manufactured articles 20 per cent., of their value. At the 
same time he reduced the duties on stage-coaches, on foreign and colonial 
coffee, on foreign and colonial timber, and repealed the export duties on 
British manufactures. 

Other financial measures of great importance were accomplished in Sir 
Robert Peel’s ministry. In 1844 some £250,000,000 of the national debt 
still bore an interest of 3i per cent. The improvement in the credit of the 
country enabled the government to reduce the interest on the stock to 3i per 
cent, for the succeeding ten years, and to 3 per cent, afterwards. This con- 
version, which effected an immediate saving of £625,000, and an ultimate 
saving of £1,250,000 a year, was by far the most important measure which 
had hitherto been Ipplied to the debt;^ and no operation on the same scale 
was attempted for more than forty years. In the same year the nece^ity 
of renewing the charter of the Bank of England afforded Sir Robert Peel an 
opportunity of reforming the currency. He separated the issue department 
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from the banking department of the bank, and decided that in future it 
should only be at liberty to issue notes against (1) the debt of £14,000,000 
due it from the government, and (2) any bullion actually in its coffers. Few 
measures of the past century have been the subject of more controversy than 
this famous act, and at one time its rof)eat(*tl suspension in periods of finan- 
cial crises seemed to suggest the necessity (;f its amendment. But opinion 
on the whole has vindicated its wisdom, and it has sur\'ivcd all the attacks 
which have been made upon it. 

The administration of Sir Roln'rt Peel is alsf) remarkable for its Irish 
policy. The Irish, under O’tbnncll, had constantly siijiported the whig min- 
istry of Lord Melbourne. But their alhanct', oi understanding, with the 
whigs had not procured them all the lesiilts winch they had expected from it. 
The two great W'hig measures, dealing with tlie church and iiuj municipalities, 
had only been passed after years of controM'rs-*/, and in a shape w'hich de- 
prived them of many expected advantage^: lienee an^.^o a notion in Ireland 
that nothing was to he expected fi(»m a British parliament, and hence began 
a movement for the r(‘peal ol the union which had bc^en accomplished in 1801. 
This agitation, which smouMered dunng the reign of the, wing ministry, was 
rapidly revived w’hen Sir H obi it Peel entered upon ofiice. The Irish con- 
tributed large sums, wliicli were known as ref)eal rent, to the cause, and they 
held monstiu- meetings in various paits of Ireland to stimulate the demand 
for rcfieal. The minislTy met tins campaign by coercive legislation regulating 
the use of arms, by quartering large bodies of troops in 1 1 ('land, and by pro- 
hibiting a great meeting at Clout a rf, the scene of Brian Boru’s victory, in the 
immediate neighbourhood of Dublin. They further decided in 1843 to place 
OUonncll and some of the loading agitators on their trial for conspiracy and 
sedition. O’Connell w^as tried before a jury cliosen from a defective panel, 
was convicted on an indictiiK'iit wdiich contained many counts, and the court 
passed sentence without distinguishing betwwn these counts. These irregu- 
larities induced the liouse of lords to reverse the judgment, and its reversal 
did much to prevent mischief. O’ConneH’s illiK'ss, which resulted in his death 
in 1847, tended also to establish peace. Sir Robert Peel wisely endeavoured 
to stifle agitation by making considerable concessions to Irish sentiment. 
Ho increased the grant whicli Avas made to the Roman Catholic college at 
Maynooth; he established three coll(*ge.s in the north, south, and west of Ire- 
land for the undenominational edue,ation of the middle cIas.sos; he appointed 
a commission — the Devon commission, a.s it was called, from the name of 
the nobleman w4io presided over it — to investigate the conditions on which 
Irish land \vas held; and, after the report of the cummission, he introduced, 
though he failed to carry, a measure for remedying some of the grievances 
of the Irish tenants.'^ 


The Anti-Corn-Law Agitation 

During the whole of 1844 and 1845 the efforts of the Anti-Corn-Law 
League to keep alive agitation in the country on the subject of the import 
duties on grain were incessant, and attended with the most important effects. 
It is true, a great part of the facts to which they had formerly so triumphantly 
referred, in support of their argument, had now slipped from their grasp. It 
was now evident that the high [irises of grain from 18B8 to 1842 nad been 
owing to a succession of bad harvests, and that there was no reason to suppose 
that in ordinary seasons the nation could not, within its own bounds, supply 
itself with food. The harvest in this year was not particularly good, and the 
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importation of wheat w'as only 313,000 quarters, and yet its price was only 
45s. the quarter. But though deprived of the powerful argument for a free 
importation of grain arising from high prices, the Anti-Corn-Law League 
found a full compensation for its loss in the general prosperity of the 
nation, and the embarrassments in which, from low prices, the agri- 
cultural interest was involved. Their lecturers and itinerant orators, many 
of whom were men of great ability, skilfully turned this state of things 
to their own advantage. They represented the general welfare of the nation, 
and the high wages of labour, as the result of the application of the principles 
of free trade to all other interests; the depressed condition of the agricultu- 
rists, to the retention of protection on their own. The farmers were every- 
where told that the low prices were owing to tlie Corn Law's, and could only 
be obviated by their removal. So far was the movement carried that Mr 
Cobden, tow'ards the close of the session, himself moved for a committee to 
inquire into the causes of agriciillural distress, which was only defeated by 
a majority of 92 in a house of 334. It w'as distinctly proved by the con- 
servative members from every part of Jiingland, that the distress among the 
farmers from low prices w’as not liglit and partial, but general and severe— 
a state of things which the mon' reflecting among them ascribed to Sir Robert 
Peel’s new^ sliding-scale affoi-dmg no adequate protection to rural industry. 

So general had distress now' become among the agricultural interests that 
Mr. Cobden said in his opening sjieech on this dthate, that one half of the 
farmers in England were in a state of insolvency, and the other half paying 
their rents out of their capital — assertions wdiicli w’erc not contradicted from 
either side of the house. A few nights after his motion had been disposed of, 
Mr. Miles, a protectionist, moved that the surplus of tlie revenue should be 
applied to the relief of the agricultural interest, now', beyond all question, 
the most suffering in the community. The motion was negatived by a majority 
of 213 to 78; but in the course of tlie d(‘bate some observations fell from both 
sides which showed not obscurely the changes which w'ere approaching. 
Tow'ards the dost; of the session nothing else w'as debated in the house ot 
commons but the Corn Law's; and the declining majority for protection 
showed that the w'averers w'ere beginning to seek their ow'n ad\’antage in 
anticipating w'hat they saw' was to become ere long the measures of govern- 
ment. The session closed on the 9th August w'lth a queen’s speech, in which 
her majesty declared the “cordial assent” she had given “to the bills pre- 
sented for remitting the duties on many articles of import.” 

In truth, the state of the country, induced by the previous policy of 
government, and the long adoption of the cheapening system, had rendered 
the extension of the principles of free trade to the commerce of grain a matter 
of necessity. Prices of all the articles of commerce and production having 
been reduced fully 50 per cent, by the monetary system, and at least 15 per 
cent, more by the reduced tariff, it had become impossible to maintain a 
system of heavy' duties on the import of grain. When the prices of all articles 
of produce — that is, the remuneration of ^very species of industry — had 
been lowered above 60 per cent, by the measures of the legislature, it became 
indispensable to low'er, iii some degree at least, the cost of the food on w'hich 
the working classes were to subsist. The protectionists were quite right in 
imputing the repeal of the Corn Law's to Sir Robert Peel, but they erred in 
their opmion as to the time and the nv^asure which induced the necessity 
that lea to that repeal. It was in 1819 that the policy was inaugurated, which 
could not fail in the end to remove all restrictions on the import of grain; it 
was by unanimous votes of the house of commons, including the whole pro- 
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tectionists them^lves, upholding the monetary system, that free trade was 
in reality established as the policy of the country. When Sir Robert Peel 
introduced his tariff in 1842, so materially lowering the import duties, he 
only yielded to the necessity wliich he had introduced and parliament had 
so unanimously approved. In proposing to the legislature the entire repeal 
of the Corn Laws, he did not adopt a new policy; he only gave way to the 
necessary consequenc('s of their own acts. 

Finally, in 1845, Sir Robert Peel having received the reports from Ireland, 
which were extremely alarming, brought before the cabinet the question, 
What was to be done to avert the threatened calamity‘s His own idea was 
to throw the ports at once open by an order in council, trusting to parliament 
for a bill of indemnity. But. his colleagues were divided on the necessity of 
such an extreme measure, and after several cabinet councils had been held 
in the beginning of November, it was agreed to appoint a commission to 
inquire into and suggest mcMsures to aveit extreme distress in Ireland, and 
the cabinet met on the 25t]i to consider tlie refiorts received. It was found, 
however, that the former division loniained; a minority of the cabinet, at 
the head of which was Lord Stanley, deemed the (Micumstances not yet such 
as to justify any permanent d(‘viation from tlie protective policy of govern- 
ment. Sir Robert Peel thought otherwise' he was so strongly impressed 
with the dangers of the aiijiroaching cnsi'^ that lie deemed it indispensable 
to make not only a temporary but a permanent change of policy As the 
cabinet was divided on Oils subject, however, and Lorrl John Russell, by his 
letter from Edinburgh, had declared for total repeal of the import duties, and 
put himself at the head of the free-trade party, he felt the impossibility at 
such a crisis of carrying on the government in the face of such a coalition, 
and he accordingly tendered his resignation and that of his colleagues to her 
majesty, which was accepted. 

The queen immediately sent for Lord John Russell, and he received the 
royal command on the 8th of December, and reached Osborne House, in the 
Isle of Wight, on (he lllh. lIis answer tu lier majesty, when requested to 
undertake the formation of a ministry, was, that as the party to which he 
belonged was in a minority in the house of commons, it would be vain for him 
to attempt a task which would expose her majesty, ere long, to the incon- 
venience arising from a second change of servants. He recommended the 
queen, accofdingly, to send for Lord Stanley, to endeavour to form a pro- 
tective ministry, but that nobleman, u})oii being applied to, declared his 
absolute inability to do .so. “I informed her majesty,” says Peel,'* “that, 
considering that Lord Stanley, and such of my colleagues as had differed from 
me, had positively ileclined to undertake the formation of a government, and 
that Lord John Russell having had the roncurrerice and support of all his 
political friends, with a single e.xccption, had abandoned the attempt to form 
one, I should feel it my duty, if required by her majesty, to resume office.” 
Upon this the queen renewed her application to Lord John, and showed him a 
paper which Sir Robert Peel had left with her when he resigned office, in 
which he declared his intention, “ in his private capacity, to give every support 
to the new minister whom her majesty might select to effect a settlement of 
the question of the Corn Laws.” This entirely altered the case, as it assured 
the whig cabinet of the support of at least one, and that the most powerful, 
of the great tory party. Lord John^ccordingly returned to town, to consult 
his friends on the possibility of forming a cabinet, and at first there was every 
prospect of success. But ere long a difficulty, which proved insurmountable, 
presented itself. Earl^Grey, upon being applied to, refused to join the new 
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cabinet if Lord Palmerston formed part of it — so strongly was he impressed 
with the hazard attending the foreign policy to which the latter noble lord 
was attached. Lord Palmerston, however, from his ability, and vast diplo- 
matic information and connections, was too powerful a man to be dispensed 
with. The result was, that this attempt to form a cabinet failed, and Peel 
was informed that nothing remained but for him to resume office. This he 
accordingly did, and the whole cabinet resumed their places, with the excep- 
tion of Lord Stanley, who retired. He was succeeded by Mr. Gladstone 
as colonial secretary ; and the duke of Buccleuch, who at this crisis jomecl 
the free-trade party in the cabinet, was made president of the council in room 
of Lord Wharncliffe, who had died on the 19th. The cabinet was now entirely 
composed of free-traders. 


Free Trade {ISJfU A.D.) 

This sudden resignation, and still more sudden reconstruction of Sir Rob- 
ert Peel’s cabinet, left no doubt as to some great change in the Corn Laws 
being in contemplation; and it was soon whispered that the cabinet was now 
unanimous, and that the 'Lron Duke” himself had reluctantly given in. 
Before parliament met, on the 19th of January, it was generally understood 
that the cause of protection was lost, and the question was set at rest, so far 
as the cabinet was concerned, by the paragraph in the queen’s speech on the 
subject, delivered by her majesty in person. 

‘L have to lament,” .said her niaje.sty, ^'that, in consequence of a failure 
of the potato crop in several parts of the United Kingdom, there will be a 
deficient supply of an article of food wLich forms the chief subsistence of great 
numbers of my peoijle. The disease by which the plant has been affected has 
prevailed to the \itiiiost extent in Indand. I have adopted all such measures 
as were in my pow('r for the purpose of alleviating the sufferings which ma^ 
be caused by this calamity, and I confidently rely on your co-operation in 
devising such other means for effecting the same benevolent purpose as may 
require the sanction of the* legislature. I have had gn'at satisfaction in giving 
my assent to the measures which you have presented to me from time to time, 
c6,lculated to extend commerce, and to stimulate domestic skill and industry, 
by the repeal of prohibitory and the relaxation of protective duties. The 
prosperous state of the revenue, the increased demand for labi^ir, and the 
general improvement w^hich has taken place in the internal condition of the 
country, are strong testimonies in favour of the course which you have pur- 
sued. I recommend you to take into your earnest consideration, whether the 
principles on which you have acted may not be yet more extensively applied, 
and whether it may not be in your power, after a careful- review of the exist- 
ing duties upon many articles the produce or manufacture of other countries, 
to make such further reductions and remissions as may tend to insure the 
continuance of the great benefits to w^hich 1 have adverted, and, by enlarg- 
ing our commercial intercourse, to strengthen the bonds of amity with foreign 
powers.” 

Such were the words by which Sir Robert Peel, in her majesty's name, 
announced to the world the greatest change ever made in the commercial 
policy of any nation, namely, the sudden transition from a protective policy, 
the natural safeguard of a rising, to a free-trade, the invariable demand of an 
advanced, stage of civilisation. His detailed plans were brought forward in 
a luminous speech of four hours’ duration, the object of which was to repre- 
sent the change in the Corn Laws, great as it was, as not an insulated measure, 
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but part of a great system of policy by which all classes were to be ultimately 
benefited. 

The public excitement was extreme Peel was instantly and furiously 
denounced as a traitor by those with whom he had been in close political 
union all his life; though men of ordinary discernment must have perceived 
whither he had been tending, and that the stn ss of events rendered the step 
inevitable. John Wilson Croker solemnly warned him that he was breaking 
up the old interests, and forcing on exactly such a catastrophe as did the 
Noailles and the Montmorencies in Franco, in 1789. 

Disraeli, in particular, attacked Po(‘l with a ferocity and malignity unpar- 
alleled since the days of Walpole. It is shocking to read in the ParHanientary 
Debates the vituperation, the calumnies, the insults, and the gross person^ 
epithets hurled at him night after night by Disratili, whose conduct is aggra- 
vated by the fact which aherwards came to light, that Peel, who was too mgh- 
minded to reveal it, had in his possession at the time i\ written request from 
his adversary for an office. Disraeli's whole career, though marking him out 
as a strategist of consummate genius, and a controversial gladiator of unri- 
valled skill and unscrupulousness, both in attack and in defence, was that of a 
political adventurer; from llu* time when he posed as an ultra -radical candi- 
date for Wycombe, in 1882, speetlily followed by his recantation four years 
later in the diatribes known as the Punnipnede Letters in The TimeSy 
down to his death in 1881 in the ndour of tory sanctity. He w’as always re- 
garded as the necessary, but feared and mistrusted leader of the party, which 
he boaateti of having (‘ducalod up to the abandonment of its principles for the 
sake of office. What he falsely cliargi'd upon Pei'l, was done repeatedly by 
himself, in an aggravated form. The action of the tories in detaching them- 
selves from Peel placed them in antagonism to the people and to the spirit of 
the time, and w^as a main cause of their exclusion from office for nearly a gen- 
eration. 

The government proposal was carried June 25th, 1846, after many nights 
of heated and acrimonious debate. The league instantly dissolved its for- 
midable organisation. The tory thirst for revenge upon Peel was not long 
delayed, tinder the titular leadership of Lord George Bentinck, who suddenly 
abjured the race-course and the betting-ring for the purpose, but under the 
actual inspiration of Disraeli, they joined forces with the whigs and with 
Daniel O’Conncirs followers, and defeated the great minister on the second 
reading of a bill for the better protection of life in Ireland. Not that they 
objected to the measure; for they supported it at the outset and they adopted 
it subsequently; but they were determined to hound him from office, for an 
opposite reason to that which decreed the exile of Coriolanus from Rome. 
He foresaw the result, and did not shrink from his course. In his closing 
speech, one of the most magnanimous, as well as one of the most powerful and 
effective, ever heard within the walls of parliament, he bore testimony to the 
disinterestedness, the energy, and the simple yet unadorned eloquence of 
Richard Cobden, and declared that his name would ever be associated with the 
success of the measure. In the same speech he uttered the pathetic words 
about his own name being remembered with good-will in lowly homes when 
the inmates recruited their strength ^Vith abundant and untaxed food, the 
sweeter because no longer leavened by a sense of injustice.” Posterity has 
done honour to his memory, and to his patriotic endeavours “to scatter 
plen^ o^er a smiling land.” ^ 

There is no doubt that Peel’s efforts were followed by a remarkable devel- 
opment of British trade. In the twenty-seven years from 1815 to 1842 the 
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exjwrt trade of Great Britain diminished from £49,600,000 to £47,280,000; 
while in the twenty-seven years which succeeded 1842 it increased from 
£47,280,000 to nearly £190,000,000. These figures are a simple and enduring 
monument to the minister’s memory. It is fair to add that the whole increase 
was not due to free trade. It was partly attributable to the remarkable devel- 
opment of communications which marked this period. 

LORD Russell’s ministry 

On Sir Robert Peel’s resignation the queen again sent for Lord John 
Russell. The difficulties whicli had prevented his forming a ministry in the 
previous year were satisfactorily ai ranged, and Lord Palmerston accepted 
the seals of the foreign office, while Lord Grey was sent to the colonial office. 
The history of the succeeding 5 ^ears w’as destined, how'ever, to prove that 
Lord Grey had had solid reasons for objecting to Lord Palmerston’s return 
to his old post; for, wdiatevcr judgment may ultimately be formed on Lord 
Palmerston’s foreign policy, there can be little doubt that it did not tend to 
the maintenance of peace. The first occasion on which danger was threatened 
arose immediately after the installation of the new' ministry on the question of 
the Spanish marriages. The queen of Spain, Isabella, w'as a little girl still 
in her teens; the heir to the throne w'as her younger sister, the infanta Fer- 
nanda. Diplomacy had long been occupied with the marriages of these chil- 
dren; and Lord Aberdeen had virtually accepted the principle, w'hich the 
French government had laid dow’ii, that a husband foi* the queen should be 
found among the descendants of Philip V, and that her sister’s marriage to 
the due de Montpensier— a son of Louis Philippe— should not be celebrat(‘(l 
till the queen w'as marric'd and had issue. While agreeing to this compromise, 
Lord Aberdeen declared that he regardc'd the Spanish marriages as a Spanish 
and not as a European question, and that, if it proved impossible to find a 
suitable consort for the queen among the descendants of Philip V, Spain 
must be free to choose a jirince for her throne elsewdiere. The available 
descendants of Philip V wore the tw’o sons of Don Francis, the younger 
brother of Don Carlos, and of these the French governmeiit was in 
favour of the elder, while the British government preferred ihe youngoi 
brother. Lord Palmerston strongly objected to the prince whom the French 
government supported; and, almost immediately after acceding to office, 
he wrote a despatch in w'hich he enumerated the various candidates for the 
queen of Spain’s hand, including Prince Leopold of Saxe-Coburg, a near 
relation of the prince consort, among the number. Louis Philippe regarded 
this despatch as a departure from the principle on wffiich he had agreed with 
Lord Aberdeen, and at once hurried on the simultaneous marriages of the 
queen wdth the French candidate, and of her sister wdth the due de Mont- 
pensier. His action broke up the etUente cordiale w’hich had been established 
between M. Guizot and Lord Aberdeen. 

The second occasion on wdiich Lord Palmerston’s vigorous diplomacy 
excited alarm arose out of the revolution wdiich broke out almost universally 
in Europe in 1848. A rising in Hungary w^as suppressed by Austria wdth 
Russian assistance, and, after its suppression many leading Hungarians took 
refuge in Turkish territory. Austria and Russia addressed demands to the 
Porte for their surrender. Lord Palmerston determined to support the Porte 
in its refusal to give up these exiles, and actually sent the British fleet to the 
Dardanelles with this object. His success raised the credit of Great Britain 
and his own reputation. The presence of the British fleet, however, at the 
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Dardanelles suggested to him the possibility of settling another lon^-standing 
controversy, Kr years British subjects settled in Greece had raised com- 

E laints against the Greek government. In particular, Don Pacdico, a Jew, 
ut a native of Gibraltar, complained that at a riot in which his house had 
been attacked, he had lost jewels, furniture, and papers which he alleged to 
be worth more than £.‘10,000. As Lord Palmerston was unable by corre- 
spondence to induce the Greek government to settle claims of this character, 
he determined to enforce them; and by his orders a large number of Greek 
vessels were seized and detain(*d by the British fleet. The French government 
tendered its good offices to compose the dispute, and an arrangement was 
actually arrived at between Lord Palmerston and the French minister in 
London. Unfortunately, before its terms reached Greece' the British minister 
at Athens had ordered the resumption of hostilities, and had compelled the 
Greek government to submit to more hunulinting conditions. News of this 
settlement excited the strongest feelings both m Paris and London. In Paris, 
Prince Louis Napoleon, who had acceded to the p^t‘^idency of the French 
republic, decided on recalling his representative from the British court. In 
London the lords passed a vote of censure on Lord Palmerston's proceedings: 
and the commons only sustained the minister by ndopling a resolution 
approving in general terms the prineijdes on which the foreign policy of the 
country had been conducted. 

In pursuing the vigorous jiolicy which characterised his tenure of the 
foreign office, Lord Palmerston fix'quently omitted to consult his colleagues 
in the cabinet, the prime minister, or the queen. In the course of 1849 her 
majesty formally complaiiK'd to Loid John Russell that important despatches 
were sent off without her knowledge; and an arrangement was made under 
which Lord Palmerston unck'rtook to submit every despatch to the queen 
through the prime minister. In 1850, after the Don Pacifico debate, the queen 
repeated these commands in a much stronger memorandum. But Lord Palm- 
erston, though all confidence between himself and the court was destroyed, 
continued in office. In the autumn of 1851 the coup d'Stat in Paris led to 
another dispute. The cabinet decided to do nothing that could wear the 
appearance of interference in the internal affairs of France; but Lord Palmer- 
ston, in conversation willi the French minister in London, took upon himself 
to approve the bold and decisive step taken by the president. The ministry 
naturally refused to tolerate this conduct, and Lord Palmerston was sum- 
marily removed from his ofhee. 

/r?.s7( Famine; Rebellion of IS 1^.8 

The removal of Lord Palmerston led almost directly to the fall of the 
whig government. Before relating, however, the exact occurrences which 
produced its defeat, it is necessary to retrace our steps and describe the 
policy which it had pursued in internal matters during the six years in which 
it had been in power. Throughout that period the Irish famine had been its 
chief anxiety and difficulty. Sir Robert Peel had attempted to deal with it 
(1) by purchasing large quantities of Indian corn, which he had retailed at 
low prices in Ireland, and (2) by enabling the grand juries to employ the 

C eople on public w’orks, wliich w'ere to be paid out of moneys advanced 
y the state, one-half being ultimately repayable by fhe locality. These 
measures were not entirely successful. It was found, in practice, that the 
sale of Indian corn at low prices by the government checked the efforts of 
private individuals to supply food; and that the offer of comparatively easy 
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work to the poor at the cost of the public prevented their seeking harder 
private work either in Ireland or in Great Britain. The new government, 
with this experience before it, decided on trusting to private enterprise to 
supply the necessary food, and on throwing the whole cost of the works, 
which the locality might undertake, on local funds. If the famine had been 
less severe, this policy might possibly have succeeded. Universal want, 
however, paralysed every one. The people, destitute of other means of 
livelihood, crowded to the relief works. In the beginning of 1847 nearly 
seven hundred and fifty thousand persons — or nearly one person out of every 
ten in Ireland — were so employed. With such vast multitudes to relieve, 

it proved impracticable to 
exact the labour which was 
required as a test of desti- 
tution. The roads, w'hich it 
was decided to make, were 
blocked by the labouriTs 
employed upon them, and 
by the stones, w’hich tlu‘ 
labourers w’ere supposed to 
crush for their repair. In 
the presence of this difficulty 
the government decided, 
early in 1847, gradually to 
discontinue the relief works, 
and to substitute for th-ni 
relief committees charged 
with the task of feeding the 
people. At one time no less 
than three million persons- - 
more than one-third of the 
entire population of Ireland 
— were supported by tliesi' 
committees. Af the same 
time it decided on adopting 
two measures of a more permanent character. The Poor Law of 1 838 had mad(' 
no provision for the relief of the poor outside the workhouse, and outdoor relief 
was sanctioned by an act of 1847. Irish landlords conqdained that their proj)- 
erties, ruined by the famine, and <'ncumh(‘red by tlio extravagances of their 
predecessors, could not bear the cost of this ne\v Poor Law', and the ministry 
introduced and cari'ied a measure enabling the embarrassed owmersof life estates 
to sell their property and discharge their liabilities. It is the constant misfor- 
tune of Ireland that the measures intended for her relief aggravate her distress. 
The Encumbered Estates Act, though it substituted a solvent for an insolvent 
proprietary, placed the Irish tenants at the mercy of landlords of whom they 
had no previo\is knowledge, w'ho w'ere frequently absentees, who bought 
the land as a matter of business, and who dealt with it on business principles, 
by raising the rent. The new Poor Law, by throwing the maintenance of the 
poor on the soil, encouraged landlords to extricate themselves from their 
responsibilities by evicting their tenants. 

Famine, mortalky, and emigration left their mark on Ireland. In four 
years, from 1845 to 1849, its population decreased from 8,295,000 to 7,256,(^, 
or by more than a million persons; and the decline which took place at that 
time went on to the end of the century. The population of Ireland in 1901 
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had decreased to 4,457,000 souls. This fact isj^e more remarkable, because 
Ireland is almost the only portion of the British Empire, or inde^ of the 
civilised world, where such a circumstance has occurred. We must go to 
countries like the Asiatic provinces of Turkey, devastated by Ottoman rule, 
to find such a diminution in the numbers of the people as was seen in Ireland 
during the last half of the nineteenth century. It was probably inevitable 
that the distress of Ireland should have been followed by a renewal of Irish 
outrages. A terrible series of agrarian crimes was committed in the autumn 
of 1847; and the ministry felt compelled, in consequence, to strengthen its 
hands by a new measure of coercion, and by suspending the Habeas Corpus 
Act in Ireland. The latter measure at once brought to a crisis the so-called 
rebellion of 1848, for his share in which Mr. Smith O’Brien, an Irish member 
of parliament, was convicted of high treason. The go\ eminent, however, did 
not venture to carry out tlie grim .sentcnice which the law still applied to 
traitor-s, and introduced an act enabling ii to commute the death penalty 
to transportation. The “insurrection” lunl from the lirst proved abortive. 
With Mr. Smith O’Brien’s transportnnon it pi-Jietioally terminated. 

Commt'U'tdl Crisi:>; Chorii.'iin 

In the mean while tlie difhcultic- which the government was experiencing 
from the Irish famiiK' had been aggiavated l*v a grave commercial crisis in 
Fmgland. In the autumn of 1S47 a s(‘rics of failures in the great commercial 
centics created a ])anie in th(‘ city of Tjondon, which forced consols down to 
78, and induc(‘d the guvoniment to tak(‘ upon itself the responsibility of sus- 
pending the Bank Charter Act. Tliat step, enabling the directors of the Bank 
of England to Issue notes uiLsecured by bullion, had the effect of gradually 
restoring confidence But a grave commercial crisis of this character is often 
attended wdth ot]i(*r than financial con.s(‘qu(*ncc,s. The st ringency of the money 
market increases the distress of the iiidu.strial classe.s by diminishing the de- 
mand for w^ork; and w'lien labour suff(‘r.s, political agitation flourishes. Early 
in 1848, moreovei, revolutions on tlu* Continent produced a natural craving for 
changes at lionie. Louis Pliilipjx' w^as driven out of Paris, the emperor of Aus- 
tria was driven out ('f Vienna, the Austrian soldiery had to withdraw from 
Milan, and even in J4eiTm the crow’n liad to make terms with the people. 

Wliile Ihrom's wth' falling or tottering in (‘very country in Europe, it was 
inevitable that exeiteiiient and agitation should prevail in Great Britain. 
The chartists reviving the machinery which they had c'lideavoured to employ 
in 1839, decided on preparing a monster petition to parluim(‘iit, wdiich was 
to be escorted to Westminst(‘r by a nion'Jter procession. Their preparations 
excited general alarm, and on tlie invitation of the government no less than 
170,000 special constables wTie sw'orn in to protect life and profxirty against 
a rabble. By the judicious arrangements, however, w^hich w'('re made by the 
duke of Wellington, the peace of the metropolis w'as secured. The chartists 
were induced to abandon the procession w*hich had caused so much alarm, 
and the monster petition was earned m o cab to the house of commons. There 
it was mercilessly picked to pieces by a select committee. It was found that, 
instead of containing nearly 6,000,000 signatures, as its originators had 
boasted, less than 2,000,000 names were attached to it. Some of the names, 
moreover, were obviously fictitious or even absurd. Tli^j exposure of these 
facts turned the whole thing into ridicule, and gave parliament an excuse 
for postponing measures of organic reform which might otherwise have been 
brought forward. 

I. W.— VOL. XXI. 2 r’ 
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Navigation Acts: Ten Hours Bill 

If the ministry thus abstained from pressing forward a large scheme of 
political reform, it succeeded in carrying two measures of the highest com- 
mercial and social importance. In 1849 it supplemented the free- trade policy, 
which Sir Robert Peel had developed, by the repeal of the Navigation Act? 
Briefly stated, thes(' acts, which had been originated during the protectorate* 
of Cromwell, and continued after the restoration, reserv^ed the w^hole coasting 
trade of the country for British vessels and British seamen, and much of IIk* 
foreign trade for British vessels, commanded and chiefly manned by British 
subjects. The acts, therefore, were in the strictest sense protective, but they 
were also d(‘signed to increase the strength of Great Britain at sea, by main- 
taining large nuiiibcrs of British seamen. They had been defended by Adam 
Smith on the ground that (l('f(Mico was '‘of much more imfiortance than oj)ii- 
lencc,” and by the same reasoning they had been described by .lolm Stuart 
Mill as “though economically disadvantageous, politically expedient.” Tin* 
acts, how'ever, threw a grave* burden on British trade aiul British shipowners 
Their provisions by restricting competition naturally tended to raise freigliK, 
and by restricting employnumt made* it diflicult for shipowners to man tli('ir 
vessels. Accordingly the government wisely determined on their repeal, and 
one of the last and groat(‘st batth's betwa‘en free trade and protection wii^ 
fought over the question. The second reading of the government bill was car- 
ried in the house of lords by a majority’ of only ten; it would not have been 
carried at all if the governiiKUit had not secured a much largcT number of 
proxies than tlu'ir oiiponeiits could obtain. 

If the roiieal of the Na\igat.ion Acts constituted a measure of the highcwst 
commercial imi)ort,‘iric(‘, tin* jiassage of the Ton Hours Bill in 1847 marked the 
first great advance in factory l(‘gi.slation. Something, indeed, had already 
been done to nunedy the evils arising from the employment of women and 
very young children in factories and mines. In 1838 Lord Ashley, bidder 
known as Lord Shaft(‘sbury, had carried the first important factory act. In 
1842 he had succeedial, with the help of the* striking report of a royal commis- 
sion, in inducing parliami'iit to prohibit the employment of vomen and of 
boys under ten years of agi* in mines. And in 1843 Sir James f iraham, wdio 
was home secretary in Sir Robiu't Peers administration, had been compelled 
by the pressun* of jaiblic opinion to introduce a measure provuling for tin* 
education of childri'ii einjiloy’cd in factories, and for limiting the hours of work 
of children and young pi'rsons. The educational clauses of this bill w’itc 
obviously frami'd in the interests of the Church of England, and raised a 
heated controversy wdiich led to the abandonment of the measure; and in the 
following year Sir James Graham introduced a now bill dealing with the 
labour question alone. Briefly stated, his proposal w^as that no child under 
nine years of age should be cmf)lo.yed in a factory, and that no young person 
under eighteen should be enifiloyed for more than twelve hours a day. This 
measure gave rise to the famous controversy on the ten-hours clause, wdiich 
commenced in 1844 and was protracted till 1847. Lord Ashley and the factory 
reformers contendi'd, on the one hand, that ten hours were long enough for any 
person to w’ork; their opponents maintained, on the contrary, that the adop- 
tion of the clause would injure the working-classes by lowering the rate of 
w’ages, and ruin the manufacturers by exposing them to foreign competition. 
In 1847 the reform was at last adopted. It is a remarkable fact that it was 
carried against the view's of the loading statesmen on both sides of the house. 
It was the triumph of common sense over official arguments. 
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Death oj Peel; the Oxford Movement 

During the first four years of Lord John Russell’s government his admin- 
istration had never enjoyed any very large measure of popular support, but it 
had been partly sustained by the advocacy of Sir Robert P(‘el. The differences 
which estranged Sir Robert from his old supporters W(*re far greater than 
those w'hich separated him from the whigs, and the latter were therefore con- 
stantly able to rely on his assistance. In ilie summer of 1S50, however, a 
lamenrable accident — a fall from his horse- dejirived the country of the 
services of its great statesman. His (h'ath naturally affected the position of 
parties. The small remnant of able men, indec‘fl, who had be(‘ii associated 
with him in his famous administrations still maintained an attitude of neu- 
trality. Bui the bulk of the conservative* jiarty rallied uiidi‘i the lead of Lord 
Stanley (afterwards Derby) in the hous(; ot lords, and gradually submitted to, 
rather than accepted, the lead of Mr DisnnTi in the Innise of commons. 

In the autumn which succeeded Sir RoIktI Pi'el's death, an event which 
had not been foreseen agitated tlu* couiitrv and ])roduced a crisis. During 
the years which had succ(‘edi*d tlu* Reform Bill a greal religious movement 
had inffuonc(‘d politics both in England and Scotland. In England a body of 
eminent men at Oxlord — of whom Mr., afterwaids Cardinal, Newman was the 
chief, but who nuinb(‘red among their leaders Mr. llurrell Froud(‘, the brother 
of the hi^torian, and Mr. Keblc*, the author nl tlu* ('hrv^tian Year — endeav- 
oured to jirove that the do<-trines of the (diurcli of hhigland were identical 
with those of the piimitivi* (’atholic church, and that every Catholic doctrine 
might be held by those* who wen* within its pah*. This view was explained 
in a remarkable sciies ol tracts, which gave iheir authors the name of ''Practa- 
rians. The most famous of these, and the last of the series, Traci XC, was 
published three* years after tin* (jueen’s accession to the throne. In Scot- 
land, the Presbyterian church — mainly under the* guidance of Dr. Chalmers, 
one of till* most ohajiient [ireachers of tlu* c(*ntury — w'as simultaneously en- 
gaged in a contest with the state on the subject of ecch'siastical patronage. 
Both movements ha<l this in common, that they indicated a revival of religious 
energy, and aimed at vindicating the authority of the church and resisting the 
intc'rference of the slate in church matters. Tlu* Scottish movement led to 
the disruption of the C’hurch of Scotland and the formation of the Free Church 
in 1843. TheTractarian niov(*m(*nt was ultimately terminated by the seces- 
sion of Newman and many of his as.sociates iioin the Church of England, and 
their admission to the Church of Ronu* Th(‘S(* .secessions raised a feeling of 
alarm throughout England. The jn'ople, thoroughly Protestant, W’cre ex- 
cited by the proofs — wdiich they thouglit. wen* afTord(‘d — that the real object 
of the Tractarians was to reconcik! England with Rome, and practices which 
are now regarded as vi'iiial or even praiseworthy— such as the wearing of the 
surijlice in the pulpit, and the institution of the weekly offertory — were de- 
nounced because they were instituted by the Tractarians, and were regarded 
as insidious devices to lead the country Romewards. 

The sympathies of the whigs, and esj^ecially of the whig prime minister, 
Lord John Russell, W'cre with the people, and Lord John displayed his dis- 
like to the Romanising tendencies of the Tractarians by appointing Mr. Hamp- 
den — whose views had been formally condemned by the Jlebdomadal Board 
at Oxford — to the bishopric of Herifford. The high-church party endeav- 
oured to oppose the appointment at every stage; but their attempts exposed 
them to a serious defeat. The courts held that, though the appointment of a 
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bishop by the crown required confirmation in the archbishop’s court, the 
confirmation was a purely ministerial act which could not be refused. The 
effort which the high-church party had made to resist Dr. Hampden’s ap- 
pointment had thus resulted in showing conclusively that authority resided 
in the crown and not in the archbishop. 

French Scare 

The circumstances which directly led to the defeat of the whigs were, in 
one sense, a consequence of th(‘ n'volutionary w'ave w^hich had swept over 
Europe in 1848. The fall of LouLs Philippe in that year created a panic in 
Great Britain. Men thought tliat the unsettled state of France made war 
probable, and they were alarmed at the defenceless condition of England 
Lord Palmerston, speaking in 1845, had declared that “steam had bridged 
the Channer’, and the duke of Widlington had addressed a letter to Sir .lohii 
Burgoyne, in which he had demonstrated that the country was not in a posi- 
tion to resist an invading force. The panic was so great that the ministry 
felt it necessary to make exceptional provisions for allaying it. Lord John 
Russell decided on asking parliament to sanction increased annanients, 
and to raise the income tax to l.s*. in the pound in order to pay for theni 
The occasion doserv(‘s to be recolleided as the last on which a prime minister, 
who was not also chancidlorof thi' excheciuiT, has himself proposed the budget 
of the year. But it was still more memorable because the remedy which 
Lord John proposf'd at once destroyed tlie ])anic which harl suggesteil it A 
certain increase of the income tax to a .shilling .seemed a much more serious 
calamity than the uncertain prospi'ct of a po.ssibk' invasion. The e'limates 
were recast, the budget was withdrawn, and the nation was content to (lispcn'^e 
w'ith any addition to its military and naval .strength. Events in Fiance, in 
the mean while, moved with railway .'^peed. Louis Napoleon b(‘canie pit' i- 
dent of the French R(‘public: in 18.01 he became emperor of the French. The 
new emperor, indeed, took pains to reas.sure a troubled Continent that ‘‘the 
empire was peace.” The peoiile insisted on believing— and, as the event 
proved, rightly — that the empin^ was w’ar. Notwithstanding the, .success of 
the great exhibition of 18.51 , which was supposed to inaugurate a new reign of 
peace, the panic, which had been temporarily allayed in 1848, revived at the 
clo.se of 1851, and the government endeavoureil to allay it by reconstituting 
the militia. There WTre two jiossibk* cxpediinits. An act of 1757 had placed 
a militia, composed of men .'^elected in each parish by ballot, under the direct 
authority of the crown, liable to lie called out for active .service, and to be 
placed under military law. But the act had beim .supplemented by a .series 
of statutes pa.ss(‘d between 1808 and 1812, which had provided a local militia, 
raised, like the regular militia, by ballot, but, unlike the latter, only liable for 
service for the suppre.ssion of riots, or in the event of imminent invasion 
Lord John Rus.seirs government, forced to do something by the state of pub- 
lic o])inion, but anxious — from the experience of 1848 — to make that some- 
thing moderate, decitled on reviving the local militia. Lord Palmerston at 
once suggested that the regular and not the local militia should be revived: 
and, in a .small house of only 265 members, he succeeded in carrying a reso- 
lution to that effect. He had, in this way, what he called his “ tit for tat 
with Lord John; afid the queen, accepting her minister’s resignation, sent for 
Lord Derby — for Lord Stanley had now succeeded to the title— and charged 
him with the task of forming a ministry. 
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LORD derby’s ministry (1852 A D ) 

The government which Lord Derby succeeded in forming was composed 
almost exclusively of the men who had rebelled against Sir Robert Peel in 
1845. It was led in the house of commons by the brilliant but somewhat 
unscrupulous statesman who had headed the revolt. With the exception of 
Lord Derby and one other man, its members liad no exf)eriem‘(‘ of high office; 
and it had no chance of commanding a majority of the house of commons in 
the existing parliament. It owed its [Position to th(* divisions of its opponents. 
Profiting by their exi)erience, it succeed(‘d in framing and passing a measure 
reconstituting the regular militia, which obtained general approval. It is 
perhaps worth observing that it maintained the machinery ()f a ballot, but 
reserved it only in case ex])enenc(‘ ‘•hould jirove that it was lU'cessaiy. Vol- 
untary enlistriKuit undc'r tlie new mihtia bill was to b*' the rule: compulsory 
.service was only to be resorted to if voluntary enh^lment should fail. This 
success, to a certain extent, strengtliened the po^'iilon of tlu‘ now ministry. 
It was obvious, however, tliat its stability would ultiinat<‘ly be determined by 
its financial policy. Comjiosed ni the men who had resisted the free trade 
measures of the previous d<‘( ade, its fate ilepended on its attitude tow^ards free 
trade. In forming his adinimstrati'iii Lord IVrhy had found it necessary to 
declare tliat, (hough he was still in iavoiir of a tax on corn, he should take no 
steps in this direetion till the country had recei\(Hl an opportunity of ex- 
pjv'ssing its opinion. Ilis leader m I he lioiis(‘ of commons wiail much further, 
and declared that the lime had gone by for reeiirring to protection. The 
view wffiich Mr. Disraeli thus propounded in defiance of Itis previous opinions 
was eoiifirnicd by lli<‘ (‘lirtors on the dihsolulion of j>arliainent. Though 
the lu'w government oldainod some inereased strength from the result 
of the polls, the countiy, it was evident, had no intention of abandoning the 
policy of free trade, winch by this lime, it was clear, had conferred substantial 
i:ienefits on all classes. 

When the new parliament met in the autumn of ]Sr)2 it was at once plain 
that the issue would be determined on the rival merits of the old and the 
new financial systems. Mr. Disiaeli courlcnl the decision by at once bringing 
forward the budget, which custom, and perhH{)s convenience, would have 
justified him in postponing till tlie following spring, liis proposal — in which 
he avowedly threw (u'cr his fri(‘nds on the ground that “he had greater sub- 
jects to consider than the tiiunii)h of olisolote opinions” — was, in effect, an 
attempt to conciliate his old supporter.? by a i)()licy of doles, and to find the 
means for doing so by the increased taxation of the middle classes. He offered 
to relieve the shipping inten'st by transferring .some of the cost of lighting the 
coasts to the consolidated fund ; the West India interest by sanctioning the 
refining of sugar in bond; and the landed clas,ses by reducing the malt tax 
by one half, and by re[)ealing the old war duty on hops. He suggested that 
the cost of these mcasure.s should be defrayed by extending the income tax 
to Ireland, to industrial incomes of £100 and to i)emianeni incomes of £50 
a year, as well as by doubling llie house tax, and extending it to all £10 
householders. The weight, Ihendore, of these measures wfis either purposely 
or unintentionally thrown mainly on persons living in houses worth from 
£10 to £20 a year, or on persons in receipt of incomes ftom £50 to £150 a 
year. Tliis defect in the budget was exposed in a great speech by Gladstone, 
which did much to insure the defeat of the scheme and the fall of the ministry. 
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THE ABERDEEN MINISTRY 

On the resignation of Lord Derby, the queen, anxious to terminate a 
period of weak governments, decided on endeavouring to combine in one 
cabinet the chiefs of th(' wliig party and the followers of Sir Robert Peel. 
With this view she sent both for Lord Aberdeen, who had held the foreign 
office under Sir Robert, and for Lord Lansdownc, who was the Nestor of the 
whigs; and with Lord Laiisdowne’s concurrence charged Lord Aberdeen with 
the task of forming a government. In the new niimstry Lord Aberdeen 
became first lord of (Ik' treasury, Gladstone chancellor of the exchequer, Lord 
John Russell foreign minister— though he was almost immediately replaced 
in the foreign office by Loid (^hirendon, and assumed himself the presidency 
of the council. Lord Palmerston went to the home office. One other appoint- 
ment must also be mentioned. The secretary of state for the colonies was 
also at that tinu‘ secretary of stat(‘ for war No one in 1852, however, regarded 
that office as of material importance, and it was intrusted by Lord Aberdeen 
to an amiable and consciemtious nobleman, the duk^" of Newcastle. 

The first session of the Abf‘rdeen administration will be chiefly recollected 
for the remarkabl(‘ biidgid which Gladstone brought forward It constituted 
a worthy supplement to the measures of 1842, 1845, and 1846. Gladstone 
swept away tlu' duty on one grc'at n(‘c(‘ssary of life — soap; he n*pealed the 
duties on 123 other article's: lu' reduced the dutie's on 133 others, among them 
on tea; and he found means for paying for these reforms and for the gradual 
reduction and ultimate abolition of the income tax, which had become vi'ry 
unpopular, by fl) extending the tax to incomi's of €100 a year; (2) an in- 
crease of the spirit duties, and (3) ajiplying the d(*ath duties to real ]'rop('rr\ , 
and to property passing by sc'ttlenient. There can be little doubt that thi-^ 
great proposal w^as out' of the most striking wdneh had ever been brought 
forward in the house of commons; there can also, unhappily, be no doubt 
that its promises and intentions were frustrated by events w'hich pro\ed too 
strong for its author. For Gladstone, in framing his budget, had contem- 
plated a continuance of peace, and the country was, unhappily, already drift- 
ing into w'ar. 


The Holy Places 

For some years an obscure (juarrel had been conducted at Constantinople 
about the custody of the Holy Places at J(*rusalem. P'rance, relying on a 
treaty concluded in the first half of the eighteenth century, claimed the guar- 
dianship of these places for the Latin church. But the rights which the 
Latin church had thus obtained had practically fallen into disuse, wdiile the 
Greek branch of tlu* Christian church had occupied and r(‘paircd the shrines 
which the Latins had neglecti'd. In the years wdiich preceded 1853, however, 
France had shown more activity in asserting her claims, and the new emperor 
of the French, anxious to conciliate the church wdiich had supported his ele- 
vation to the throne, had a keen interest in upholding them. If, for reasons 
of policy, the emperor had grounds for his action, he had personal oiotiyes 
for thw^arting the qzar of Russia ; for the latter potentate had been foolish 
enough, in recognising the second empire, to address its sovereign as ''Mon 
Oher Ami,*' instead of, in the customary’^ language of sovereigns, as " 

Mon Frlre.” Thus at the close of 1852, and in the beginning of 1853, Russia 
and France were both addressing opposite and irreconcilable demands to 
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the Porte, and France was already talking of sending her fleet to the Dar- 
danelles, while Russia was placing a corps d'arrnSe on active service and 
despatching Prince Menshikov on a special mission to Constantinople. So far 
the quarrel which had occurred at the Porte was obviously one in which Great 
Britain had no concern. The Aberdeen miriist j y, however, thought it desirable 
that it should be represented in the crisis by a strong man at Constantinople; 
and it selected Lord Stratford de lledeliffe for the post, which he had filled 
in former years wdth marked ability. Lord Stratford soon discovered that 
Prince Menshikov was the bearer of larger demands, and that he was lequiring 
the Porte to agree to a treaty acknowledging tlu* right of Russia to protect 
the Greek church throughout the Turkisli (lommions. liy L(jrd St’atford's 
advice the Porte — while making the requisite' concession respecting the Holy 
Places— refused to giant the new demand; and Prince Mi'nslukov thereupon 
withdrew from Constantinople. 

The rejection of Prince Menshikov’s ultimatum was followi'd by momentous 
consequences. Russia — or rather Iht czai — resolvc'd on tlie occupation of 
the principalities; the British niiuisfry- though the (piarre! did not directly 
concern Great Britain — sent a lleet to tlie Daidanelles and placed it under 
Lord Stratford’s orders. Diplomacy, howevi'r, made a fresh attempt to 
terminate the dispute, and m Juh, 1653, a not(' was agieed upon by the 
four neutral pow’crs, France, Great Britain, Au^tria, and Prussia, which it 
was dcaadi'd to present to (kDiistantinopIe and St. Petersburg. This note, 
the adoption of which would have insured pi'aec, was accepted at St. Peters- 
l)urg, at Constantinople it wa.^, unfortunately, rejected, mainly on Lord 
Stratford’s advice, and in oiiposition to his instructions from home. Instead, 
however, of insisting on the adoption of the note to wdiich it had agreed. Lord 
Aberdeen’s ministry recommended the czar to accept some amendments to 
it suggested by Lord St ratford, which it was disposed to regard as unim- 
(xirtant. It then discovered, however, that the czar attached a different 
meaning to the original note than it had itself applu'd to it. and in conjunc- 
tion with France it thereupon ceased to recommend the Vienna note — as 
it was called — for acceiitance. This decision separated the two western 
powders from Austria and Prussia, who were disposed to think that Russia 
had done all that could have been required of her in accepting the note which 
the four powers had agreed upon. 

T}ie Crimean War 

In October the Porte, encouraged by the presence of the British fleet in 
the Bosphorus, took the bold step of summoning the Russians to evacuate 
the principalities. Following up this demand the Tuikish troops attacked the 
Russian army, and inflicted on it one or tw^o sharp defeats. The Russians 
retaliated by loosing their squadron from Sebastopol, and on the 30th of 
November it attacked and destioyed the Turkish fleet at Sinope. ■ The massacre 
of Sinope — as it was rather inaccurately called in Great Britain, for it is diffi- 
cult to deny that it was a legitimate act of a belligerent power — created an 
almost irresistible demand for \Nar among the British people. Yielding to 
popular opinion, the British ministry assented to a suggestion of the French 
emperor that the fleets of the allied powers should enter the Black Sea and 
“invite” every Russian vessel to -return to Sebastopil. The decision was 
taken at an unfortunate hour. Diplomatists, pursuing their labours at Vienna, 
had succeeded in drawing up a fresh note which they thought might prove 
acceptable both at SL Petersburg and at CJonstantinople. Presented almost 
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at the laoinent at which the csar learned that the French and British fleets 
entered the Black Sea, the Russian gavemment, instead of considering 
it, withdrew its ministers from London and Paris; the French and British 
ambassadors were thereupon withdrawn from St. Petersburg. An ultimatum 
was soon afterwards addressed to Russia requiring her to evacuate the prin- 
cipalities, and war began. In decidir^ on war the British government relied 
on the capacity of its fleet, which was intrusted to the command of Sir Charles 
Napier, to strike a great blow in the Baltic. The fleet was despatched with 
extraordinary rejoicings, and amidst loud and confident expressions of its 
certain triumph. As a matter of fact, it did very little. In the south of Europe, 
however, the Turkish armies on the Danube, strengthened by the advice of 
British officers, were more successful. The Russians were forced to retire, 
and the principalities were evacuated. 

A prudent administration might possibly have succeeded in stopping the 
war at this point. But the temper of the country was by this time excited, 
and it was loudly demanding sometliing more than a preliminary success. 
It was resolved to invade the Crimea and attack the great arsenal, Sebastopol, 
whence the Russian fleet had sailed to Sinope, and in September, 1854, the 
allied armies landed in the Crimea. On the 20th the Russian army, strongly 
posted on the banks of the Alma, was completely defeated, and it is almost 
certain that, if tlie victory had Ix'en at once followed up, Sebastopol would 
have fallen. The commanders of the allied armies, however, hesitated to 
throw themselves against the forts erected to tlie north of the town, and 
decided on the hazardous task of marching round Sebastopol and attacking 
it from the south. The moveiiKmt was succossftilly carried out, but the allies 
again hesitated to attempt an immediate assault. The Russians, who were 
advised by^ Colonel Todleben, the only military man who attained a great 
reputation in the war, thus gained time to strength(*n their position by earth- 
works; and the allies found themselves forced, with scanty preparations, tf* 
undertake a regular siege against an enemy whose force was numerically 
superior to their own. In the early days of the siege, indeed, the allied armies 
were twice in gniat peril. A formidable attack on the 20th October on the 
British position at Balaclava led to a series of encounters which displayed 
the bravery of British troops, but did not enhance tlie reputation of British 
commanders. A still more formidable sortie on the 5th of November was 
with difficulty repulsed at Inkerman. And the Russians soon afterwards 
found, in the climate of the country, a powerful ally. The allied armies, 
imperfectly organised, and batlly equipped for such a campaign, suffered 
severely from the hardships of a Crimean winter. The whole expedition 
seemed likely to melt away from want and disease. 

PALMERSTON'S MINISTRY 

The terrible condition of the army, vividly described in the letters which 
the war correspondents of the newspapers sent home, aroused strong feelings 
of indignation in Great Britain. "V^en parliament met, Mr. Roebuck gave 
notice that he would move for a committee of inquiry. Lord John Russell — 
who had already vainly urged in the cabinet that the duke of Newcastle 
should be supersedecL and the conduct of the war intrusted to a stron^r 
minister — resigned once. His resignation was followed by the defeat of uie 
TOvemment, and Lord Aberdeen, thus driven ^rom power, was succeeded 
By Lord Palmerston. In selecting him for the post, the queen undoubtedly 
placed her seal on the wish of the^ country to carry out the war to the bitter 
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end. But it so happened that the formation of a new mmisiry was aoeom* 
panied by a fresh effort to make terms of peace. Before the ohan^ of admin* 
istration a cmiference had been decided on, and Lord Palmerston mtrusted 
its management to Lord John Russell. While the latter was on his wa> to 
Vienna an event occurred which seemed at first to facilitate his task. The 
czar, worn out with disappointment, suddenly died, and was succeeded by 
his son Alexander Unfortunately the conference f iilecl, and the war went 
on for another year In September, 1855, the allied troops succeed m 
obtammg possession of the southern side of 'x bastopol, and the emperor of 
the French, satisfied with this partial success, or ahnned at the expense of 
the war, decided on withdrawing from the struggk The attitude of Napoleon 
made the conclusion of peace onl} a question of tiuio In the begirinmg of 
1856 a congress to discuss the terms was isscmbled at Pans in February 
hostilities were suspended, and m April a treaty was concluded The peace 
set back the boundaries of Russia from the Danube to tlu Pruth it secured 
the free navigation of the first of these rners it i i)enpd the B1 ick Sea to the 
commercial na'vies of the world, closing it to \l^sels of war and forbiddmg 
the establishment of arsenals upon its shores Hit list condition to which 
Great Britam attached most importance endured for about fourteen >ears 
Peace without this provision could undoubtcdl} h iv( been sccur'^d at Vienna, 
ind the prolongation of the war from 1855 to 1856 only resulted in securing 
this arrangement for a little more than out dt r a It ® 




CHAPTER V 

HALF A CENTURY OF PROCREvSvS 
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The Crimean War loft other legaeu's behind it. Tlie British government 
had for some time* regarded witli anxiety the gradual eneroaehnients of 
Russia in central Asia. Russian diplomacy was exerting an increasing intlu- 
crice in Persia, and the latter had always coveteil the city of Heiat, which 
was popularly regarded as the gate of India. In IS5G the Persian govern- 
ment, believing that England had her hands fully occupied in the Crimea, 
seized Herat, aiul, in consequence, a fri'sh war — in wliich a British army under 
Sir James (lutram rapidly si'cureil a victory — broke out. The campaign, 
entered upon when parliament was not in session, was unpopular in the 
country, A grave constitutional (luestion, which was ultimately settled by 
legislation, w'as raised as to the riglit of the governmc'nt to undertake militaiy 
operations beyond the boundaries of India without the consent of parliament. 
But the incidents of the Persian War were soon forgotten in the presence of a 
still graver crisis; for in the following year, 1857, the country suddenly found 
itself involved in war wath ("hina, and face to face with one of the greatest 
dangers which it htis ever encountered — the mutiny of the Sepoy army in 
India. The Chinese War arose from the seizure by the Chinese authorities of 
a small vessel, the Arrow, commanded by a British subject, and at one time 
holding a licence (which, however, had expired at the time of the seizure) 
from the British superintendent at Hong-Kong, and the detention of her crew 
on the charge of piracy. Sir John Bowri|;ig, who represented Great Britain in 
China, failing to secure the reparation and apology wh(ch he demanded, 
directed the British admiral to bombard Canton. Lord Palmerston’s cabinet 
decided to approve and support. Sir John Bowring’s vigorous action. Mr. 
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Cobden, howover, brought forward a motion in the house of commons con- 
demning these high-handed proceedings. He succeeded in securing the co-op- 
eration of his own friends, of Lord John Russell, and of other inde^ndent 
liberals, as wtII as of the conservative party, and in inflicting a signal defeat 
on the govermnent. Lord Palmerston at once appealed from the house to 
the country. The constituencies, imperfectly acciuainted ivith the technical 
issues involved in the dispute, rallied to tlu* minister, who vias upholding 
British interests. Lord Palmerston obtained a decisive' victoiy, and returned 
to power apparently in irresistible strength. Lord Elgin had already been 
sent to China with a considc'rable force to .sup])ort the demand for redress. 
On his way thither he learned that the British in India were reduced to the 
last extremities by the mutiny of th(‘ native army in Bengal, and, on the 
application of Lord Canning, thi' governor-general, he decideil on diverting 
the troops, intendeil to bring the Chinc'se to leason, to the more [ircssing duty 
of saving India for the British crown. 

l\Dr\X MITIVY 

During the years which had followed the accession of the queen, the terri- 
tories and responsibilities of th(' East India Company had been considerably 
enlarged by the annexation of Scinde by Lord hJlenborough, the conquest of 
the Punjab after two dc'speiate military (ampaigns under Lord Dalhousie, 
the conqiK'st of Pegu, and tlu' annexation of Oiidh. These great additions to 
tlie empire had naturally im])os(‘d an increased strain on the Indian troops, 
while the l^ritish prrisoii, iiistc'ad of being augmented, had been depleted to 
meet the necessities of the Russian war. Si'veral circumstances, moreover, 
tended to jiropagate disaff(*ction in the Indian army. Indian troops operat- 
ing out-sidi' the company’s dominions wi're granted increased allow'ances, but 
these wer(' automatically reduci'd w'hen eonqiu'st brought tlu' provinces in 
which they w’ere serving within the British [)ale. The Sejioys again had an 
ineradicable dislike to .M*rve beyond the and thi' invasion of Pegu neces- 
sitated their transport by water to the seat of w'ar. l'’inalTv, tlie invention of 
a new^ rifle led to the introduction of a cartridge w'hich, though it w'as officially 
denied at the moment, was in fact lubricati'd w'ith a mixture of cowl’s fat and 
lard. The Sepoys thought that thc'ir caste would be dc'stroyt'd if they touched 
the fat of the sacred cow' or unck'aii pig; they w'ere even persuaded that the 
British government washed to di'stroy their caste in order to facilitate their 
conversion to Christianity. Isolated mutinii's in Bengal w'ere succeeded by 
much more serious events at Cawnpore in Oudh, and at Meerut in the North- 
west Provinces. From Meerut the mutineers, after some acts of outrage and 
murder, moved on Delhi, the cajiital of the old Mogul empire, which became 
the headquarters of the mutiny. In Oudh thi' native regiments placed them- 
selves under a Mahrutta chief, Xana Sahib, by wdiose orders the British in 
Cawmpore, including th(' women and ehildreii, wviv foully murdered. In the 
summer of 1857 these events sc'emed to impi'ril British rule in India. In the 
autumn the courage of the troo])s and the arrival of reinforcements gradually 
restored the British cause. Delhi, after a memorable siege, w'as at last taken 
by a brilliant assault. Lucknow', where a small British garrison was besieged 
in the Residency, w^as tw'ieo relieved, once temporarily by Sir James Outram 
and General Havelock, and afterwmrds permanently Sir Colin Campbell, 
who had been sent out from England to take the chief command. Subsequent 
military operations broke up the remnants of the revolt, and in the beginning 
of 1858 the authority' of the queen was •restored throughout India. The 
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mutiny, however, had impressed its lesson on the British people, and, as the 
first consequence, it was decided to transfer the government from the old East 
India Company to the crown. Lord Palmerston’s administration was 
defeated on another issue before it succeeded in carrying the measure which 
it introduced for the purpose, though Lord Derby’s second ministry, which 
succeeded it, was compelled to frame its proposals on somewhat similar lines. 
The home government of India was intnisted to a secretary of state, with a 
council to assist him; and though the numbers of the council have been 
reduced, the form of government w’hich w^as then established has endured. 

OllSlNI 

The cause which led to the second fall of Lord Palmerston was in one sense 
unexpected. Some Italian refugees living in London, of whom Orsini was th(‘ 
chief, formed a design to assassinate the emperor of the French. On the 
evening of 14th January, 1858, while the emperor, accompanied by the em- 
press, was driving to the oj)era, tliese men threw some bombs under Ins 
carriage. The brutal attemj)t hajipily failed. Neither the emperor nor th(‘ 
empress was injured by tliQ explosion, but the carriage in which they were 
driving was wreck(‘d, and a large number of persons who happened to be in 
the street at the time wx're either killed or wounded. This horrible outrage 
naturally created indignation in France, and it unfortunately became plain 
that the conspiracy had been hatched in lOngland and that the bombs had 
been manufactured in Birmingham. On th(‘S(‘ facts becoming knowm, CoiiiJ 
Walewski, the chief of lhf‘ French foreign office, who was unitc'd by ties of 
blood to the em])eror, calk'd on the British government to provide against 
the danger to which France w’as exposed. “Ought the light of asylum lo 
protect such a state of thing.^?” lie asked. “Is liospitality due to assassins ’ 
Ought the Britisli legislature to eontinue to favour their designs and their 
plans'^ And can it continue to slu'lter persons who by these flagrant acts 
place themselves b('yond the pale of common rights?” Lord Clarendon, the 
head of the Britislffoieign ofliee, told the French ambassador, who rea.l liini 
this despatch, that “no consideration on earth would induce the Butish pai- 
liament to pass a measure for the extradition of political refugees,” but he 
added that it was a question whetlu'r the law' W’as as; complete and as slnngonl 
as it should be, and he stated tliat the government liad already referred the 
w^hole subject to tlu* law’ ofiicers of the erowm for their consideration. Having 
made these remarks, however, he judged it w’Lse to refrain from giving any 
formal reply to Count Walew'ski’s (Ic'spatch, and contented himself with 
prhmtcly eommunicaliiig to the liritish ambassador in Paris the difficulties ot 
the British government. After receiving the opinion of the law officers the 
cabinet decided to introduce a bill into parliament increasing in England the 
punishment for a conspiracy to commit a felony either within or without the 
United Kingdom. The first reading of this bill w^as passed by a considerable 
majority. But, before the bill came on for a second reading, the languagi' 
which was being used in France created strong resentment in England. The 
regiments of the French army sent addresses to the emperor congratulating 
him on his escape and violently denouncing the British people. Some of 
these addresses, which were published in the Moniteitr, spoke of London as 
“an assassins’ den,” ind invited the emperor to give his troops the order to 
destroy it. ^ Such lang\iage did not make it easier to alt^lr the law in the 
manner desired by tlie government. The house of commons, reflecting the 
spirit of the country, blamed Lord Clarendon for neglecting to answer Count 
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Walewski’s despatch, and blamed Lord Palmerston for introducing a bill at 
French dictation. The feeling was so strong that, when the Conspiracy Bill 
came on for a second reading, an amendment hostile to the government was 
carried, and Lord Palmerston at once resigned. 

LORD derby’s second MINISTRY (1H58-18.>9 A.D ) 

For a second time Lord Derby undertook the difficult task of carrying on 
the work of government without the support of a majority of the house of 
commons. If the liberal party had been united his attempt would have 
failed immediately. In 1858, however, the liberal party had no cohesion. 
The wave of popularity which had carried Lord PahiK'rston to victory in 1857 
had lost its strengtli. The? radicals, who w(‘re slowly recovering the influence 
they had lost during the ('’rimean War. regarded i ven a consc'rvative govern- 
ment as preferable to his return to power, while many hbf'rals di'sirefl to intrust 
the fortunes of their party to the guidance of their former chief, Lord John 
Russell. It was obvious to most men that th(‘ dissensions thus visible in the 
liberal ranks could be more easily ht'aled in th(' cold shade of the opposition 
benches than in the warmer sunlight oi oflice. And therefore, though no one had 
much confidence in Lord Derby, or in the stabilit y of his second administration, 
every one was disposed to ac(piiesce in its tcmpoiary oc(‘upation of office. 

Ministries which exist by sufferance ar(‘ lu'cessarily com})(‘lled to adapt 
their measures to the wishes of thos(‘ who permit them to continue in pow’or. 
The S('Cond ministry of Lord Jh'rln (‘xperienci'd the truth of this rule. For 
some years a controvi'rsy had Ix'en conducted in the legislature in reference to 
the admission of the J(‘ws to paiiianient. This dispute had been rai.sed in 
1847 into a (piestion of practical moment by tJie election of Jhiron Rothschild 
as representative of the city of J^ondon, and its imjiortancc had been (‘iiipha- 
siz(‘d in 1851 by the return of another Jew', Alderman Salomons, for another 
constituency. The libi'ral party generally in the house of commons w'as in 
favour of such a modification of the oaths as w'ould enabh' tin* Jews .so elected 
to take their seats. The Inilk of the conserva(iv(‘ party, 041 tli(‘ contrary, and 
the house of lords, wa'ri' strenuously oppo.^(‘d to the chang('. Farly in 1858 
the house of commons, by an incnaisial majority, passed a bill amending the 
oaths imposed by law on iiK'nibers of both house's, and directing tlie omission 
of the words ‘'on the true faith of a Chiistian” from tlu' oath of adjuration 
when it W'as taken by a Jew. If the conservative's had remained in oppo- 
sition there can be little doubt that this bill w’ould have shared the fate of its 
jiredecessors and have bec'ii ix'jecte'd by the lords. The lord chancellor, 
indc'cd, in siieaking upon the clau.'^e* ledieving the Jew's, expre'ssed a hope that 
the peers would not he-'^itate to pronounce that our “Lord is king, be the 
people never so impatient.” But some con.servativc peers realised the incon- 
venience of maintaining a conflict betw'een the two houses when the conserva- 
tives were in pow'er, and Lord Lucan, who had commanded the cavalry in tte 
Crimea, suggested as a compromise that cither house should be authorised by 
resolution to determine the form of oath to be administered to its members. 
This solution w'as reluctantly accepted by Lord Derby, and Baron Rothschild 
was thus enabled to take the seat from which he had been so long excluded. 
Eight years afterw’ards parliament w'as induced to take a fresh step in ad- 
vance. It imposed a new oath from wffiich the words j|rhich disqualified the 
Jews were omitted. The door of the house of lords w^as thus throwm open, 
and Baron Rothschild, raised to the peerage, was enabled to take his seat in 
the upper chamber. 
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Reform Bill {1859 A.D.) 

This question was not the only one on which a conservative government, 
without a majority at its back, was compelled to make concessions. For some 
years past a growing disposition had been displayed among the more earnest 
liberals to extend the provisions of the Reform Act of 1832. Lord John 
Russeirs ministry had been defeated in 1851 on a proposal of Mr. Locke King 
to place £10 householders in counties on the same footing as regards the 
franchise as £10 householders in towns, and Lord John himself in 1854 had 
actually introduced a new Reform Bill. After the general election of 1857 
the demand for reform increased, and, in accei)ting office in 1858, Lord Derby 
thought it necessary to declare tliat, though lie had maintained in opposition 
that the settlement of 1832, with all its anomalies, afforded adequate repre- 
sentation to all classes, the promises of previous governments and tlie expc'c- 
tations of the peojile imfiosed on him the duty of bringing forwaid legislation 
on the subject. The schenu‘ whiidi Lord Dindiy’s government adopted was 
peculiar. Its chief proposal was the extension ol the county franchise to £10 
householders. But it also proposed that persons possessing a 40«. freehold in 
a borough should m future havt' a vote in the liorough in which their property 
was situated, and not in the county. The bill also confiTred the franchise on 
holders of a certain amount of stock, on depositors in savings banks, on 
graduates of universities, and on other ])('rsons cpialiHed by position or edu- 
cation. Th(‘ defect of the bill was that it did nothing to mei't the only r(\il 
need of reform — the ('iifiaiichisiaiient ol a certain jiroportion of the working 
classes. On the contrary, in tliis resp(‘ct it perpetuated the* sottleni('iit of 
1832. The £10 householder was still to furnish th(‘ bulk of the electorati', 
and the ordinary working man could not^Koid to pay £10 a year for his house. 
Wliile the larger j)ropo.sals ol th(‘ bill witc thus ojien to grave objection, ils 
subsidiary features provoked iidicule The suggestions that votes should bf* 
conferred on giaduates and slockholdei.s \\ere lauglaal at as “fancy fiaii- 
chises,” The bill, moreover, -was not biought for\\ard with the authoiity of 
a united cabinet. ^ IVo nienibers of the government — Mr. Spencer Walpole 
and Mr. Henley — declinetl to b(' responsililt' for its provisions, and jdaced 
their resignations in Lord Derby’s hands. In Mr, Walpole’s judgment the bill 
was objectionable because' it afforded no reasonabk' basis for a stable* settle- 
ment. There w^as nothing in a £10 franchise which was capable of jicrma- 
nent defence, and if it was at onc(* applied to counties as well as boroughs it 
would sooner or later be cc'rtain to be extended. Ih* himself advocatc'd with 
some force that it would lx* wiser and rnon* pojailar to fix the county franchise 
at £20 and the borough franchise at £0 ratable valia*, and he coiitendetl that 
such a settlement could be riefended on the old principle that taxation and 
representation should go together, for £20 w'as the niiniinuni rent at which 
the house tax comnu'nced, and a ratable value of £0 was tlie point at which 
the householder could not compound to pay his rates through his landlord. 
Weakened by the defection of two of its more iinporiant members, the govern- 
ment had little chance of obtaining tla* acceptance of its scheme. An ameiul- 
ment of Lord John Russell, condemning its main provisions, w-as adopced in an 
unusually full house by a substantial majority, and the cabinet had no alter- 
native but to resign or dissolve. It chose the latter course. The genenil 
election, which almost immediately took place, increased to some extent the 
strength of the conservative party. Fof the first, time sijice their secession 
from Sir Robert Peel the conservativ(*s commanded more tlian three hundred 
votes in the house of commons, but this increased strength was not suflicient 
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to insure them a majority. When the new parliament assembled. Lord Har- 
tin^ton, the eldest son of the duke of Devonshire, was put forward to propose 
a direct vote of want of confidence in the administration. It was carried by 
323 votes to 310, and the second Derby administration came to an end. 

Palmerston's second ministry (issoa.d) 

It was plain tliat the liouse of commons liad withdrawn its support from 
Lord Derby, but it was nol clear that any other leadinp politician vould be 
able to form a government. The jealousies bet\\('en Lord John Russell and 
Lord Palmerston .still existed, tin; more extreme men, who were identified 
with the policy of Mr. Cobden and Mr. Bright, had htth* confidence in either 
of these .statesmen; and it ^\as still uncertain whetlu'r the abl(‘ group who 
had be(‘ii tlu* friends of Sir Robert Peel would finally gravitate to the conserv- 
ative or to the liberal cam[). Th(‘ queen, on the fidvie(' of Lord I )erby, endeav- 
oured to solve the first of thi'se difficullu's In .^‘nding for J^ord Granville, who 
led the liberal party m th(‘ lords, and aiithoi isirig him to form a government 
which should combine, as far as possible, all the more' prominent liberals. The 
attempt, however, t.Miled, and the (jueen therraipon h'll back upon Lord 
Palmerston. Lord John Russell ag»‘eed to aeet^)! office as foreign minister; 
Mr. Gladstone consented to tak(* the chancellorship of the exchequer. Mr. 
(Jobden was offered, but d('(Tined, the presidi iicy ol tlu‘ board of trade; and 
the ])ost which he r(‘ius(Hl was conliTnal on a prominent fr(‘e-trad(‘r, who had 
associated himself \Mth Mr, (Mbchai’s lortiiiu's, Mr. MUikt Gibson Thus 
J.ord PaluKTston had suecc'cded in comliining m one ministry the various 
representatives of political progro.ss. He had secured the support of the 
Peelites, ^^ho had l(‘ft him after th<* fall of Lord Aberd(‘en in ISS."), and of the 
free-traders, who had done so much to ilcf(*at him in 1857 and 1858. His new 
adiniiiistiation was accordingly based on a broader bottom, and contained 
greater eleirumts of strength than Iiis former cabinet. And the country w'as 
lequirmg more stable government. The three first ministries of the queen 
had eiiduH'd from the spring of 1835 to the spiing of 1852, or for very nearly 
seventeen years, but tlie next sevi'ii yeais liad sctii the fdl'mation and disso- 
lution of no le.ys than four ealiiiiets It was f(‘lt that these frequent changes 
were unfortunate for the country, and every oii(‘ was glad to welcome the 
advent of a government which si'ciiK'd to promise greater permanence. That 
promise was fulfilled. The adimm.stration which Lord Palmerston succeeded 
111 forming in 1859 endured till his death in 18()5, and with slight modifications, 
under its second chii‘f Lord John (afteiwvards li^arl) Russell, till the summer of 
18G0. It had thus a longer life than any cabinet which had governed England 
since the first Reform Act. But it owed its lasting character to the benevo- 
lence of its opponents rather than to the (mthusia.sm of its supporters. The 
conservatives l('arncd to regard tin* v('U*ran .statesman, who had combined all 
sections of liberals under his baiiiic’', as llie most powerful champion of con- 
servative principles, a virtual truce of paitics was OvStablished during liis con- 
tinuance in office, and, for the most pan, of his ministry, a tacit understanding 
existed that the minister, on his side, should pursue a conservative policy, and 
that the conservatives, on theirs, should abstain from any real attempt to 
oust him from power. Lord John Russell, indeed, was too earnest in his 
desire for reform to abstain from one serious effort to accomplish it. Early 
in 1860 ho proposed, with the sanction of the cabinet, afneasure providing for 
the extension of ^lie county franchise to £10 householders, of the borough 
franchise to £6 householders, and for a moderate redistribution of seats. 
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But the country, being in enio3rTnent of considerable prosperity, paid only a 
languid attention to the scheme; its indifference was reflected in the house; 
the conservatives were encouraged in their opposition by the lack of interest 
which the new bill excited, and the almost unconcealea dislike of the prime 
minister to its provisions. The bill, thus steadily opposed, and half-heartedly 
supported, made only slow progress; and at last it was withdrawn by its 
author. He did not again attempt during Lord Palmerston’s life to re- 
introduce the subject. Absorbed in the work of the foreign office, which at this 
time was abnormally active, he refrained from pressing home the arguments 
for internal reform. 

Mr. Gladstone’s Budgets 

In one important departiriont, however, the ministry departed from thc 
conservative policy it pursued in other matters. Mr. Gladstone signalised 
his return to the exchequer by introducing a series of budgets which excited 
keen opposition at the time, but in the result largely added to the prosperity 
of the country. The first of these great budgets, in 1860, was partly inspired 
by the necessity of adapting the fiscal system to meet the requirements of a 
commercial treaty which, mainly through Mr. Cobden’s exertions, had been 
concluded with the emperor of the French. The treaty bound France to 
reduce her duties on English coal and iron, and on many manufactured arti- 
cles: while, in return, Groat Britain undertook to sweep away the duties on 
all manufactured goods, and largely to reduce those on French wines. But 
Mr. Gladstone was not content with these great alterations, wliich involved a 
loss of nearly £1,200,000 a year to the exclieciuer; he voluntarily undertook 
to sacrifice another million on what he calletl a supplemental measure of cus- 
toms reform. He proposed to repeal the duties on paper, by which means 
he hojicd to increase the opportunities of providing cheap literature for the 
people. The budget of 1860 produced a protracted controversy. TIk* 
French Treaty excited more criticism than enthusiasm on both sides of the 
channel. In France the manufacturers complained that they would be 
unable to stand against the competition of Engli.'^h goods. In Enghnil many 
peo])le thought that Great Britain was wasting her resources and risking her 
supremacy by giving the French increased facilities for taking her Iron, coal, 
and machinery, and that no adequate advantage could result from the greater 
consumption of chea{) claret. But the criticism which the French Treaty 
aroused was drowned in the clamour which was created by the proposed 
repeal of the paper duties. The manufacture of paper was declared to be a 
struggling industry, which would be destroyed by the withdrawal of protec- 
tion. The dis.semination of cheap literature, and the multiplication of cheap 
newspapers, could not compensate the nation for the ruin of an important 
trade. If mont'y could be spared, moreover, for the remission of taxation, 
the paper duties were much less oppressive than those on some other articles. 
The tax on tea, for example, which had been raised during the late war to no 
less than Is. 5d. a 11), was much more injurious; anti it would be far wiser— 
so it was contended — to reduce the duty on tea than to abandon the duties 
on paper. 


Paper Duties Repealed 

Notwithstanding. the opposition which the Paper Duties Bill undoubtedly 
excited, the proposal was carried in the Commons; it wa^ however, thrown 
out in the lords, and its rejection led to a crisis which seemed at one time to 
threaten the good relations between the two houses of parliament. It was 
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argued that if the lords had the right to reject a measure remitting existing 
duties, they had in effect the right of imposing taxation, since there was no 
material difference between the adoption of a new tax and the continuance of 
an old one which the commons had determined to repeal. Lord Palmerston, 
however, with some tact postponed the controversy for the time by obtaining 
the appointment of committees to search for precedents ; and, after the report 
of the committee, he moved a series of resolutions affirming the right of the 
commons to grant aids and supplies as their exclusive privilege, stating that 
the occasional rejection of financial measures by the lords had always been 
regarded with peculiar jealousy, but declaring that the commons had the 
remedy in their own hands by so framing bills of sui'ply as to secure their 
acceptance. In accordance with this suggestion the commons in the follow- 
ing year again resolved to repeal the paper duties; but, instead of embodying 
their decision in a separate bill, they includofl it in the same measure which 
dealt with all the financial arrangements of the year, and thus drew on the 
lords the responsibility of either accepting the proposal, or of paralysing the 
whole machinery of administration by depriving the crown of the supplies 
which were required for the public services. The lords were not prepared to 
risk this result, and th(‘y accordingly accepted a n'form which they could no 
longer resist, and the bill became law. 

In order to enable him to accomi)lish these great changes, Mr. Gladstone 
temporarily raised the income tax, which he found at Od. iji the pound, to lOd. 
But the result of his reforms was so marked that he was speedily able to reduce 
it. The revenue increased by leaps and l)ounds, and the income tax was 
gradually reduced till it stood at 4d. in the closing years of the administration. 

During the same period the duty on tea was reduced from lx. 5d. to 6d. in 
the pound; and the national d(‘bt w^as diminishetl from rather more than 
£800,000,000 to rather l(‘ss than £780,000, (X)0, the charge for the debt declin- 
ing mainly through the falling in of the long annuities, by some £2,600,000 
a year. With the possible exception of Sir Robert Peel’s term of office, no 
previous period of British history had been memorable for a scries of more 
remarkable financial reforms. Their success redeemed thogcharacter of the 
administration. The liberals, wdio complaiiKjd that their leaders were pur- 
suing a conservative policy, could at least console themselves by the reflection 
that the chancellor of the exchequer W'as introducing satisfactory budgets. 
The language, moreover, wdiich Mr. Gladstone w'as holding on other subjects 
encouraged the more advanced liberals to cx])ect that he would ultimately 
place himself at the head of the party of progress. This expectation was the 
more remarkable because Mr. Gladstone w^as the representative in the cabinet 
of the old conservative party wdiich Sir Robert Peel had led to victory. As 
lately as 1858 he had reluctantly refused to serve under Lord Derby; he was 
still a member of the Carlton Club, he sat for the University of Oxford; and on 
many questions he displayed a constant sympathy wdth conservative traditions. 
Yet, on all the chief domestic questions which came before parliament in* Lord 
Palmerston’s second administration, Mr. Gladstone almost invariably took a 
more liberal view than his chief. It w^as understood, indeed, that the rela- 
tions between the tw’^o men w^ere not always harmonious; that Lord Palmer- 
ston disapproved the resolute conduct of "Mr. Gladstone, and that Mr. Glad- 
stone deplored the conservative tendencies of Lord Palmerston. It was 
believed that Mr. Gladstone on more than one occasion de^red to escape from 
a position which he^isliked by resigiflng office, and that the resignation was 
only averted throu^ a consciousness that the ministry could not afford to 
lose its most eloquent me^^hor 

H. W.— VOL. XU. 2 e 
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China War {1859-1860 A.D.) 

While on domestic matters other than those affecting finance the liberal 
^ministry was pursuing a conservative policy, its members were actively 
engaged on, and the attention of the public was keenly directed to, affairs 
abroad. For the period was one of foreign unrest, and the wars which were 
then waged have left an enduring mark on the map of the world, and have 
affected the position of the Anglo-Saxon race for all time. In the far East, 
the operations which it had been decided to undertake in China were neces- 
sarily postponed on account of the diversion of the forces, mtended to exact 
redress at Peking, to the suppression of mutiny in India. It was only late in 
1858 that Lord Elgin and Baron Oros, the French plenipotentiary (for Fraiict' 
joined England in securing siriiultaneous redress for grievances of her own), 
were enabled to obtain suitable reparation. It was arranged that the treaty, 
which W'as then })rovisionally concluded at Tientsin, should be ratified at Pe- 
king in the following year; and in June, 1859, Mr. Bruce, Lord Elgin’s brother, 
who had been ap})ointed plenipotentiary, attempted to proceed up the Peiho 
with the object of securing its ratification. The allied squadron, however, 
w'as stopped by the forts at the mouth of the Peiho,' which fired on the vessels, 
a landing party, whic-h was disembarked to storm the forts met with a disas- 
trous check, and the squadron had to retire with an acknowledged loss of 
three gunboats and 400 men. This reverse necessitated fiesh operations, and 
in 1860 Lord Elgin and Baron Oros were directed to return to China, and, at 
the head of an adequate force, were instructed to exact an apology for the 
attack on the allied fleets, the ratification and execution of the Treaty of 
Tientsin, and the payment of an indemnity tor the expenses of the w^ar. 

The weakness of the Chinese lOnipire was not appreciated at that time; the 
unfortunate incident on the Peiho in the previous summer had created an 
exaggerated impression of the strength of the Chinese arms, and some natural 
anxiety was felt for the success of the expedition. But the allied armies met 
with no serious fesistance. The Chinese, indeed, endeavoured to delay their 
progress by negotiation rather than by force; and they succeeded in treach- 
erously arresting some distinguished persons who had been sent into the 
Chinese lines to negotiate. But by the middle of October the Chinese army 
was decisively defeated; Peking was occupied; those British and French 
prisoners who had not succumbed to the hardships of their confinement were 
liberated; Lord P^lgiii determined on teaching the rulers of China a lesson by 
the destruction of the summer palace;" and the Chinese government was com- 
pelled to submit to the terms of the allies, and to ratify the Treaty of Tien- 
tsin. There is no doubt that these operations helped to open the Chinese 
markets to British trade; but incidentally, by regulating the emigration of 
Chinese coolies, they had the unforeseen effect of exposing the industrial 
markets of the world to the serious competition of cheap “yellow” labour. 
A distinguished foreign statesman observed that Lord Palmerston had made 
a mistake. He thought that he had opened China to Europe; instead, he 
had let out the Chinese. It was perhaps a happier result of the war that it 
tended to the continuance of the Anglo-French alliance. French and British 
troops had again co-operated in a joint enterprise, and had shared the dangers 
and successes of atjampaign. 

[' Also known as tlie Takii forts ] /» i t hv 

r® Much oriental treasure-^rare vases, jewels, and curiosities— was carried on as looi oj 
the French.] 
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Unification of Italy 

War was not confined to China. In the beginning of 1850 diplomatists 
were alarmed at the language addressed by the emperor of the French to the 
Austrian ambassador at Paris, which seemed to breathe the menace of a rup- 
ture. Notwithstanding tlie exertions wliieh Great Pritain made to avert 
hostilities, the provocation of Count Cavoui induced Austria to declare war 
against Piedmont, and Napoleon thereupon moved to the support of his ally, 
promising to free Italy from the Alps to the Adriatic. As a matier of fact, 
the attitude of northern Germany, which was massing troo})s on the Rhine, 
and the defenceles.s condition of France, whicli was drained ()i soldiers for the 
Italian campaign, induced tin* empeior to halt Ix'fori' he Innl carried out his 
purpose, and terms of peace were hastily concertc^d al \'illalranca, and were 
afterwards confirmed at Zurich, by winch I.-om!)ardy was given to Piedmont, 
while Austria was left in })ossession oi \u'nii*e and tin* (^uadi-ilateral, and cen- 
tral Italy was restored to its former rul(Ts. 'rim reiusal of tla^ Italians to take 
back the Austrian grand dukes made the execution of these arrangi'inents 
impracticable. Napoleon, indeed, used his iidliuaica* to carry them into 
effect, but Lord John Russell, wlio wius n(»w in charge of the British foreign 
office, and who had Lord Palmerston and Mi Gladstone on his side in the 
cabinet, gave a vigorous support to the clam; ol the Italians that their 
country should be allow’i'd to ngulate her own affaiis. The French emperor 
had ultimately to yield to the dedernnnation of the inhabitants of central 
Italy, wdien it was backed by the arguments of tlie British foreign office, and 
Tuscany, Modena, Parma, as well as a portion of the States of the Church, were 
united to Piedmont. There was no doubt that through the whole of the 
negotiations the Italians wore largely ind(*bted to the labours of Lord John 
Russell. They recognisetl that they owed more to the moral support of 
England than to the armed assistance of France'. The French emperor, 
moreover, took a step which lost him the' .sympathy of many,Italians. Before 
the war he had arranged with Count Cavour iliat France should receive, as the 
price of h(*r aid, the duchy of Savoy and tlie county of Niei*. 

After Villafraiica, the cniperoi*, frankly recogiiising that lu' had only half 
kept his promise, consented to waive his claim to those provinces. But, when 
he found himself unable to resi.st the annexation of central Italy to Pied- 
mont, h(‘ reverted to the old arrangement. The formation of a strong Pied- 
montese kingdom, with the spoliation of the jiapal dominion, was unpopular 
in France; and he thought— perhaps naturally — that he must have some- 
thing to show his people in return for .sacrifice's which had cost him the lives 
of 50,000 French soldiers, and eoiice.ssions wduch the whok' Catholic party in 
France resented. Count Cavour con.sented to pay the price which Napoleon 
thus exacted, and the fronli('r of France was accordingly extended to the 
Alp. But it is very doubtful w’hi'ther Napoleon did not lose more than he 
gained by this addition to his territory, i t certainly cost him the active friend- 
ship of Great Britain. The Anglo-French alliance had been already strained 
by the language of the French colonels in 1858 and the Franco-Austrian War 
of 1859; it never fully recovered from the shock which it received by the evi- 
dence, which the annexation of Savoy and Nice gave, of ilie ambition of the 
French emperor, '^e British people^ave way to what Mr. Cobden called the 
last of the three panics. Lord Palmerston proposed and carried the provision 
of a large sum of money for the fortification of the coasts; and the volunteer 
movement, which had id;s origin in 1859, redbived a remarkable stimuljis in 
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1860. In this year the course of events in Italy emphasised the differences 
between the policy of Great Britain and that of France. Garibaldi, with a 
thousand followers, made his famous descent on the cosist of Sicily. After 
making himself master of that island, he crossed over to the mainland, drove 
the king of Naples out of his capital, and forced him to take refuge in Gaeta. 
In France these events were regarded with dismay. The emperor wished 
to stop Garibaldi’s passage across the strait, and stationed his fleet at Gaeta 
to protect the king of Naples. Lord John Russell, on the contrapr, welcomed 
Garibaldi’s success with enthusiasm. Ho declined to intervene in the affairs 
of Italy by confining the great liberator to Sicily; ho protested against tlu‘ 
presence of the French fleet at Gaeta; and when other foreign nations d('- 
nounced the conduct of Piedmont, he defended it by quoting Vattel and citing 
the example of William III. When, finall}', Italian troops entered the doniin- 
ions of the pope, Franco withdrew her ambassador from the court of Turin 
and England under Lord John RiLssell’s advice at once recognised the new 
kingdom of Italy. 


Sch les wiy-Holstem Question 

In these groat events — for tlio union of Italy was the greatest fact which 
had been accomplished in Euroi)e since the fall of the first Napoleon— tin* 
British ministry had undoubtedly acciuirod credit. It w'as everywhere felt 
that the new" kingdom ow'od much to the moral support wdiich had Ix'cn 
steadily and consistently given to it by Gkoat Britain. Soon afterwaids, 
however, in the autumn of 18()3, th(‘ death of the king of Denmark led to u 
new revolution in the nortli of iOuroiio, in w'hich l.ord Palmerston’s govern- 
ment displayed ](‘ss resolution and lost inuch of lh(‘ prestige wJiich it luu! 
acquired by its Italian i)ohcy. The duchi(‘.s of Sclilesw'ig and Holstein had 
been for centuries imitotl to tlu' kingdom of Denmark by the golden link of 
the crown; in other lespect.s they had been organically kept distinct, while 
one of them — Holstein — w’as a member of the German confederation Tlu* 
succession to the crown of Denmark, howTver, w^as different from that in th(‘ 
duchies. In Denmark the crown could descend, as it descends in Greut 
Britain, through females. In the duchies the descent w"as confined to tlu‘ 
male line; and, as Frederick VII, wdio asccndeil the Danish throne in 1848, hail 
no direct issue, the next heir to the crowm of Denmark under this rule was 
Prince Christian of Glucksburg, afterwards king; the next heir to the duchic'^ 
being the duke of Augustenburg. In 1850 an arrangement had been made to 
prevent the separation of the duchies from the kingdom. As a result of a 
conference held in London, the duke of Augustenburg w’as induced to renounce 
his claim on the receipt of a large sum of money. Most of the great powers of 
Europe wTre parties to thi.s plan. But the German confederation was not 
represented at th(‘ conference, and was not therefore committed to its con- 
clusions. During the reign of Frederick VII the Danish governrnent endeav- 
oured to cement the alliance betw^een the duchies and the kingdom, and 
specially to separate^ the interests of Schleswig, w’hich w-as largely Danish in 
its sympathies, from those of Holstein, which w'as almost exclusively Gor- 
man. With this ol)joct, in the last year of his life, Frederick VII granted 
Holstein autonomous institutions, and bound Schleswdg more closely to the 
Danish monarchy.* The new King Chiistian IX confirmed this arrangement 
The German diet at Frankfort at once protested agairftt it. Follow’'ing up 
words with acts it decided on occupying Holstein, and it delegated the duty 
of carrying out its order to Haaover and Saxonv. 
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While federal execution was taking place, the duke of Augustenburg— 
regardless of the arrangements to which he had consented — delegated nis 
rights in the duchies to his son, who formally claimed the succession. So far 
the situation, which was serious enough, had been laigely dependent on the 
action of Germany. In the closing days of 1808 il passed mainly into the 
control of the two chief German powers. In Prussia Bismarck had lately 
become prime minister, and was animated by ambitious projects for his 
country’s aggrandisement. Austria, afiaid of losing hei influence in Germany, 
followed the lead of Prussia, and tlie two jjuwers required Denmark to cancel 
the arrangements which Fr(‘derick \'ll ha(l made, and wdiich (’Jirislian IX had 
confirmed, threatening in case of refusal to lollow uj) the occupation of Hol- 
stein by that of Schleswig As the Dane.s ga\e only a provisional assent to 
the demand, Prussian and Austrian troops entered Schleswig These events 
created much excitement in Englaiul. The great majoriry of the British peo- 
ple, who imperfectly understood tlie miTits of ilie c;is(‘, v\orc‘ unanimous in 
their desire to support Denmark by arms. Th(‘ii widi had been accentuated 
by the circumstance that the marraige m the i)reviens spring of the prince of 
Wales to th(‘ daughter of tlu* new king of Denmark had given them an almost 
personal in I crest in tlie .struggle Lord Palmerston had publicly expressed the 
views of the people by declaiing that, if Denmark wth' attacked, her assail- 
ants Avould not liavc to deal with Denmark alone. The* language of the pub- 
lic press and of Englishmen visiting Denmark onfirmod the impression which 
the w'ords of the prime minister liad produced, aiid there is unfortunately no 
doubt that Denmark was encourag»*d to resist her powTrful opponents by the 
belief, which she w’as thus almost authorised in entertaining, that she could 
reckon in the hour of her danger on the active assistance of the United 
Kingdom. 

If Lord Palmerston had been supported by his cabinet, or if he had been a 
younger man, he might jiossibly, in 18(54, have made good the words which 
he had rashly uttered m 18(53. But the (pieen, who, it is fair to add, under- 
stood the movement wdiieh was ti'iiding to German unity much better than 
most of her advisers, was averse from w’ar A large section of the cabinet 
shared the queen’s hesitation, and Lord Palmerston — with the w’cight of 
nearly eighty summers upon him — was not strong enough to enforce his will 
against both his sovereign and his colleagues. He made some attempt to 
ascertain whether the emperor of the Ereiieh would support him if he went to 
war. But he found that the emperor had not much fancy for a struggle w^hich 
w'ould have restored Holstein to Denmark; and that, if he went to war at all, 
his chief object would be the liberation of Venice and the rectification of his 
own frontiers. Even Lord Palmerston shrank from entering on a campaign 
which would have involved all Europe in conflagration, and would have 
unsettled the boundaries of most continental nations; and the British gov- 
ernment endeavoured thenceforward to stop hostilities by referring the ques- 
tion immediately in dispute to a conference in London. The labours of the 
conference proved abortive. Its members we*re unable to agree upon any 
methods of settlement, and the war went on. Denmark, naturally unable to 
grapple with her powerful antagonist, was forced to yield, and the two duch- 
ies, which were the subject of the dispute, were taken from her. 

The full consequences of this struggle were not visible at tlie time. It was 
impossible to foresee that it was the first step which wa%to carry Prussia for- 
ward, under her aipbitious minister, •to a position of acknowledged supremacy 
on the Continent. But the results to Great Britain were plain enough. She 
had been mighty in words and weak in deeds^. It was no doubt open to her to 
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contend, as perhaps most wise people consider, that the cause of Denmark 
was not of sufficient importance to justify her in going to war. But it was 
not open to her to encourage a weak power to resist, and then desert her in 
the hour of her necessity. Lord Palmerston should not have used the lan- 
guage which he employed in 1863, if he had not decided tliat his brave words 
would be followed by brave action. His conduct lowered the prestige of 
Great Britain at least as much as his Italian policy had raised it. Conti- 
nental statesmen thenceforward assumed that Great Britain, however much 
she might protest, would not resort to arms, and the influence of England 
suffered, as it was bound to suffer, in consequence. 

American Civil War 

Meanwhile, in this period of warfare, another struggle was being fought 
out on a still greater scale in North America. The election of Abraham 
Lincoln to the presidciiicy of the United States emphasised the fact that the 
majority of the inhabitants of the northern states were opposed to the con- 
tinuance of slavery: and, in the beginning of 1801, several of the southern 
states fonnally seceded from the Union. A steamer sent by the Federal gov- 
ernment with reinforcements to Fort Sumter was fired upon, and both parties 
made preparations for the civil war which was apparently inevitable. On 
the one side the Confederate' States — as the seceding states were called — were 
animated by a resolution to protect their property. On th(‘ other side the 
^‘conscience” of the North was (‘xcited by a passionate desire to wipe out the 
blot of slavery. Thus both partic's w(‘re affected by some of the most powerful 
considerations which can influence mankind, while the North won' further 
actuated by the natural incentive to preserve the Union, which was threat- 
ened with disruption. The i)rogress of tlu' great vStruggle was wabdied with 
painful attention in lOngland. The most important manufacturing interest 
in England was paralysed by the loss of tlu' raw cotton, which was obtaineil 
almost exclusively from tlie United StaU\s, and tens of thousands of work- 
people were thrown out of employment. The distress which resulted natu- 
rally created a strong feeling in favour of intervention, which migiit terminate 
the war and open the Southern ports to British commerce; and the mitial 
successes which the Confederates secured seemed to afford some justification 
for such a proceeding. In the course of 1802 indeed, when the Confederate 
annies had secured many victories, Mr. Gladstone, speaking at Newcastle, 
used the famous expression that President Jefferson Davis had “made a 
nation”; and Lord Palmerston's language in the house of commons — while 
opposing a motion for the recognition of the South — induced the impression 
that his thoughts were tending in the same direction as Mr. Gladstone’s 
The emperor Napoleon, in July of the same year, confidentially asked the 
British ministf'r whether the moment had not come for recognising the South; 
and in the following September Lord Palm(*rston wfis himself disposed in 
concert with France to offer to mediate on the basis of separation. Soon 
afterwards, however, the growing exhaustion of the South improved the 
prospects of the Northern States; an increasing number of persons in Great 
Britain objected to interfere in the interests of slavery; and the combatants 
were allowed to fight out their quarrel without the interference of Europe. 

At the bcginriing^f the war. Lord John Russell (who was made a ^ 
Earl Russell in 1861) acknowledged the Southern States £M| belligerents. His 
decision caused son)e ill-feeling at Washington; but it was inevitable. For 
the North had proclaimed a blockade of the Southern ports; and it would 
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have been both inconvenient and unfair if Lord Russell had decided to reco^ 
nise the blockade and had refused to acknowledge the belligerent ri^ts of the 
Southern States. Lord Russell’s decision, however, seemed to indicate some 
latent sympathy for the Southern cause; and the irritation which was felt in 
the North was increased by the news that the Southern States were accred- 
iting two gentlemen to represent them at Paris and at London. These emis- 
saries, Messrs. Mason and Slidell, succeeded in running the blockade and in 
reaching Cuba, where they embarked on the Trent, a British mail steamer 
sailing for England. On her passage homo the Trent wjus stopped by the 
Federal steamer San Jacinto; she was boarded, and Messrs. Mason and 
Slidell were arrested. There was no doubt that the captain of the Sar^ Jacinto 
had acted irregularly. Wliile he had the right to stop the Trent, examine the 
mails, and, if he found despatches for the enemy among them, carry the vessel 
into an American port for adjudication, he had no authority to board the 
vessel and arrest two of her passengers. “The British government,” to use 
its owm language, “ could not allow such an affront to the national honour to 
pass without due reparation.” They decided on sending what practically 
amounted to an ultiinatuin to the Federal government, calling upon it to lib- 
erate the prisoners and to make a suitable apology. The presentation of this 
ultimatum, which was accompanied by the clespatch of troop:; to Canada, was 
very nearly provoking war with the United States. If, indeed, the ultima- 
tum had been prcscaited in tJie form in which it was originally framed, war 
might have (‘iisued. But at the }irince consort’s suggestion its language was 
considerably modified, and tlie res]>onsibility for the outrage was thrown on 
the officer who committed it, and not on the government of the republic. It 
ought not to be forgotten that this important modification w'as the last service 
rendered to his adopted country by the pnnc(‘ consort before his fatal illness, 
lie died before the answer to the di'spatch was received; and his death 
deprived the queen of an adviser who had stood by her side since the earlier 
days of her reign, and who, by liLs prudence anil conduct, had done much to 
raise the tone of tlie court and the influence of the crown. Happily for the 
future of the wmrld, tlie goveriiiiieiit of tlic United State* felt itself able to 
accept the despatch wdiich had been thus addressed to it, and to give the 
reparation which was demanded, and the danger of war between the two 
great branches of the Anglo-Saxon race was averted. But, in the following 
summer, a new event excited fresh animosities, and arouxsed a controversy 
which endured for the best jiart of ten years. 

The Confederates, naturally anxious to harass the commerce of their ene- 
mies, endeavoured from the comincncemeiit of hostilities to purchase armed 
cruisers from buililers of neutral nations. In June, 1862, the American min- 
ister in London drew Lord Russi'll’s attention to the fact that a vessel, lately 
launched at Messrs. Laird’s yaid at Birkenhead, was obvioasly intended to be 
employed as a Confederate cruiser. The solicitor to the commissioners of 
customs, however, considered that no facts had been revealed* to authorise 
the detention of the vessel, and this opinion was reported in the beginning of 
July to the American ininuster, Mr. Adams. He thereupon supplied the gov- 
ernment with additional facts, and at the same time furnished them with the 
opinion of an eminent English lawyer, Mr. Collier (afterwards Lord Monks- 
woll), to the effect that “ it would be difficult to make out a stronger case of 
infringement of the Foreign Enlistment Act, which if ^ot enforced on this 
occasion is little l^etter than a detfd letter.” These facts and this opinion 
were at once sent to the law officers. They reached the queen's advocate on 
Saturday, the 26th July; but, by an unfortunate mischance, the queen’s 
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advocate had just been wholly incapacitated by a distressing illness; and 
the papers, in consequence, did not reach the attorney- and solicitor-general 
till the evening of the following Monday, when they at once advised the gov- 
emment to detain the vessel. Lord Russell thereupon sent orders to Liver- 
pool for her detention. In the mean while the vessel — probably aware of the 
necessity for haste — had put to sea, and had commenced the career which 
made her famous as the Alabama. Ministers might even then have taken 
steps to stop the vessel by directing her detention in any British port to which 
she resorted for supplies. The cabinet, however, shrank from this course. 
The Alabama was allowed to prey on Federal commerce, and undoubt- 
edly inflicted a vast amount of injury on the trade of the United States. In 
the autumn of 1862 Mr. Adams demanded redress for the injuries which had 
thus been sustained, and this demand was repeated for many years in stronger 
and stron^r language. At last, in 1871, long after Lord Palmerston’s death 
and Lord Kussells retirement, a joint commission was appointed to examine 
into the many cases of dispute which had arisen between the United States 
and Great Britain. The commissioners agreed upon three rules by which 
they thought neutrals should in future be bound, and recommended that they 
should be given a retrospective effect. They decided also that the claims 
which had arisen out of the depredations of the Alabama should be referred to 
arbitration. In the course of 1872 the arbitrators met at Geneva. Their 
finding w’as adverse to Great Britain, which was condemned to pay a Inrge 
sum of money — more than £3,000,000 — as compensation. A period of ex- 
ceptional prosperity, which largely increased the revenue, enabled a clian- 
cellor of the exchequcT to boast that the country had drunk itself out of the 
Alabama difficulty 

LOIU) lu ssei.l’s second ministry 

In October, 1865, Lord Palmerston’s rule, which had been characterised b> 
six years of political inaction at home and by constant disturbance abroad, 
was terminated by his death. The ministry, which had suffered many lossc's 
from death during its duration, was temporarily reconstructed under Lord 
Russell; and the new minister at once decided to put an end to tiic period of 
internal stagnation, which had lasted so long, by the introduction of a new 
Reform bill. Accordingly, in March, 1866, Mr. Gladstone, who now led the 
house of commons, introduced a measure which proposed to extend the 
county franchise to £14 and the borough franchise to £7 householders. The 
bill did not create much enthusiasm among liberals, and it was naturally 
opposed by the conservatives, who were reinforced by a large section of mod- 
erate liberals, nicknamed, in coixsequerice of a phrase in one of Mr. Bright’s 
speeches, Adullamites. After many debates, in which the commons showed 
little disposition to give the ministry any effective support, an amendment 
was carried by Lord Dunkellin, the eldest son of Lord Clanricarde, b^ing the 
borough franchise on rating instead of rental. The cabinet, recognising from 
the division that the control of the house had passed out of its hands, resigned 
office, and the queen was compelled to intrust Lord Derby with the task of 
forming a new administration. 

LORD derby’s third MINISTRY 

For the third time in his career Lord iJerby undertook the formidable task 
of conducting the government of the country with only a minority of the 
house of commons to support hint The moment at which he made this third 
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attempt was one of unusual anxiety. Abroad, the almost simultaneous out- 
break of war between Pmssia and Austria was destined to affect the whole 
aspect of continental politics. At home, a terrible murrain had fallen on the 
cattle, inflicting ruin on the agricultural interest; a grave commercial crisis 
■was creating alarm in the city of London, and, in its consequences, injurin g 
the interests of labour; while the working classes, at last roused from their 
long indifference, and angry at the rejection of Lord Russell’s bill, were assem- 
bling in their tens of thousands lo demand mform. The cabinet determined 
to prohibit a meeting which tlie Reform League decided to hold in Ilyde Park 
on the 23rd of July, and closed the gates of the park on the people. But the 
mob, converging on the park in thousands, surg(‘d round the railings, which a 
little inquiry might have sliown were too w^eak lo resist any rejil pressure. 
Either accidentally or intentionally, the railings were overturned in one place, 
and the people, perceiving their o[)portunity, at once threw' them down round 
the whole circuit of the park. Fc^w' acts in Qui'cn Victoria’s reign were 
attended with greater consequences. For the riot in Hydt; Park led almost 
directly to a new reform act, and to the transfer of power from the middle 
classes to the masses of the j>eople. 

Hcforni A D.) 

Yet, though the new government found it necessary to introduce a reform 
bill, a wide differenee of ojunion existed in the cabinet as to the form w'hich 
the measure should take. Severjii of Its members weie in favour of assimi- 
lating the borough franchise to that in force in municipal elections, and prac- 
tically conferring a vote on eveiy hoiiseliolder who had three years’ residence 
in the constituency. General Pe(‘l, however — Sir Robert Peel’s brother — 
w’ho held the seals of the w'ar office, objecti'd to this extension; and the cabi- 
net ultimately decided on evading the difficulty by bringing forward a series 
of resolutions on which a scheme of reform might intimately be based. Their 
success in 1858, in dealing with the government of India in this w'ay, com- 
mended the decision to the acceptance of the cabinet.* But it was soon 
apparent that the house of commons required a definite scheme, and that it 
would not seriously consider a si't of abstract resolutions which committed no 
one to any distinct [ilan. Hence on the 23rd of hVbruary, 18G7, the cabinet 
decided on withdrawing its resolutions and reverting to its original bill. On 
the following day Lord Cranborne — better known afterwards as Lord Salis- 
bury — discovered that the bill had more democratic tendencies than he had 
originally supposed, and refused to be a party to it. On Monday, the 25th, 
the cabinet again met to consider the new' difficulty which had thus arisen; 
and it decided (as w'as said afterw'ards by Sir John Pakington) in ten minu^ 
to substitute for the scheme a mild measure extending the borough franchise 
to houses rated at £6 a year, and conferring the county franchise on £20 
householders. The bill, it w’as soon obvious, w’^ould be acceptable to no one; 
and the government again ff‘ll back on its original proposal. Three members 
of the cfibinet, however, Lord Cranborne, Lord Carnarvon, and General P^l, 
refused to be parties to the mcasuic, and resigned office, the government being 
necessarily weakened by these defections. In the large scheme which the 
cabinet had now adopted the borough franchise was conferred on all house- 
holders rated to the relief of the poor, who had for t^o years Toccupied the 
houses which gavf them the qualincation; the county franchise wm given to 
the occupiers of all houses rated at £15 a year or upwards. But it was pro- 
posed that these extensions should be accompanied by an educational fran- 
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chise, and a franchise conferred on persons who had paid twenty shillings in 
asses^ taxes or income tax; the tax-payers who had gained a vote in this 
way being given a second vote in respect of the property which they occupied. 
In the course of the discussion on the bill in the house of commons, the securi- 
ties on which its authors had relied to enable them to stem the tide of democ- 
racy were, chiefly through Mr. Gladstone’s exertions, swept away. The dual 
vote was abandoned, direct payment of rates was surrendered, the county 
franchise was extended to £12 householders, and the redistribution of seats 
was largely increased. The bill, in the shape in which it had been introduced, 
had been surrounded with safeguards to property. With tlieir loss it involve(l 
a great radical change, which placed the working classes of the country in the 
position of predominance which the middle classes had occupied since 1832. 

DISRAELI PRIME MINISTER 

The passage of the bill necessitated a dissolution of parliament; but it had 
to be postponed to enable parliament to supplement the English Reform Act 
of 1867 with measures applicable to Scotland and Ireland, and to give time 
for settling the boundaries of the new constituencies which had been created. 
This delay gave the conservatives another year of office. But the first place 
in the cabinet passed in 1868 from Lord Derby to his lieutenant, Mr. Disraeli 
The change added interest to political life* Thenceforward, for the next 
thirteen years, the chief places in the two grc'at parties in lhc‘ state were filled 
by the two men, Mr. Gladst.oiK' and Mr. Disraeli, who were unquestionably 
the ablest representatives of thi'ir respective followers. But tlu' situation was 
also remarkable becaiLsc power thus definitidy ])assed from men who, without 
exception, had beem born in the eighteenth century, and had all held (‘ahinet 
offices before 1832, to men who had l)(‘en born lu the nineteenth century, and 
had only risen to cabinet rank in th(‘ forties and the fifties. It was also inter- 
esting to reflect that Mr. Gladstone had Ix'gun life as a conservative, and had 
only gradually moved to the ranks of the fil)eral party; while* Mr. Disraeli liad 
fought his first election under the auspices of Mr. O'Connell and Pdr. Hume, 
had won his spurs by his attacks on Sir Robert Peel, and had been only reluc- 
tantly adopted by the conservatives as their leader in tlu* hoase of commons. 

The Irish Church 

The struggle commenced in 1868 on an Irish question. During the previous 
years considerable attention had been paid to a secret conspiracy in Ireland 
and among the Irish in America. Tlie Fenians, as they were called, actually 
attempted insurrection in Ireland, and an invasion of Canada from the United 
States. At the beginning of 1866 Lord Russell’s government thought itself 
compelled to suspend the Habeas Corpus Act in Ireland; and in 1867 Lord 
Derby’s government was confronted in the spring by a plot to seize Chester 
Castle, and in the autumn by an attack on a prison van at Manchester con- 
taining Fenian prisoners, and by an atrocious attempt to blow up Clerkcn- 
well Prison. Conservative politicians deduced from these circumstances the 
necessity of applying firm government to Ireland. Liberal statesmen, on the 
contrary, desired to extirpate rebellion by remedying the grievances of whi^ 
Ireland still complained. Chief among these was the fact that the Estab- 
lished Church in Ireland was the church of^only a minority qf the Irish people. 
In March, 1868, Mr. Maguire, an Irish Roman Catholic, asked the hoi^ of 
commons to resolve itself into a committee to take into immediate considerar 
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tion the affairs of Ireland. Mr. Gladstone, in the course of the debate, de- 
clared that in his opinion the time had come when the Irish Church, as a politi- 
cal institution, ^ould cease ; and he followed up his declaration by a series of 
resolutions, which were accepted by considerable majorities, pledging the 
house to its disestablishment. Mr. Disraeli, recognising the full significance 
of this decision, announced that, as soon as the necessary pn'parations could 
l>e made, the government would appf‘ul from the house to the country. Par- 
liament was dissolved at the end of .Inly, but the general election did not take 
place till the end of the following Novembei. 'I'he future of the Irish Church 
naturally formed one of the chief sul)ject.s which occupied tlie attimtion of the 
electors, but the issue was largely detiTiniiuHl hy wider considerations. The 
country, after the long political truce which had l)een maintained by Lord 
Palmerston, was again laiiged in two hosiiie eamps, aniinated bv opposing 
views. It was virtually asked to decidt‘ in ISOS wliethor it would jnit its trust 
in liberal or conservative, in Mr. (Ilad'^iuni' or Mr. Disiaeli Hy an over- 
whelming majority it threw its lot m favour (»f Mr Gladstone; and Mr. 
Disraeli, without even venturing to meet parliament, took the unusual course 
tif at once placing his resignation iii the (iueeri’s hands. 

Abys^Ltnan IPto- 

The conservative government, which thus foil, will bo ohiofly rocollected 
for its reinarkable concession to ihanocratio pnneiph's by the passage of the 
Reform Act of 1867; but it deserve'^ porhafis a word of firaisi' for its conduct 
of a distant and unusual W'ai. The emperor of Abyssinia had, for some time, 
detained some Englishmen prisoner.^ in his country; and Hie government, 
unable to obtain redro.ss in other ways, di'cidi'd on sending an army to release 
them. Tlie expedition, intrusted to Sir Robert Napier, afterwards Lord 
Napier of Magdala, was fitted out at great expense, and w’as rew'arded wdth 
complete success. Tlie pri.soners w'ere released, and the Abyssinian monarch 
committed suiciiu*. Mr Disraeli — w'hosi* oriiaital imagination w^as excited by 
the triumph — incurred suine ridicuh' by his bombastic deglaratioii that “the 
standard of St. George was hoisted upon the mountains of Rasselas.” But 
the ministrj^ could at least claim that the war liad been waged to rescue Eng- 
lishmen from captivity, that it had been conducted with skill, and that it had 
accomplished its results. Tlu* events of the Abyssinian War, how'over, were 
forgotten in the great political revolution w'hich had swept the conservatives 
from office and placed Mr. Gladstone in ])owTr. Ills government w’as destined 
to endure for more than five yeans During that period it experienced the 
alternate prosperity anil decline which nearly forty years before had been the 
lot of the whigs after the passage of the first Reform Act. During its first two 
sessions it accomplished greater changes in legislation than had been attempted 
by any ministry since that of Lord Grey. In its three last sessions it was des- 
tined to sink into gradual disrepute, and it was ultimately swept away by a 
wave of popular reaction as remarkable as that which had borne it into power. 

gladstonl's first ministry 

It was generally understood that Mr, Gladstone intended to deal with 
three great Irish grievances — “the three branches of ^ the upas tree” — the 
religious, agricult^al, and educational grievances. The session of 1869 was 
devoted to the first of these subjects. Mr. Gladstone introduced a bill dis- 
connecting the Irish Church from the state, establishing a synod for its gov- 
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ernment, and — after leaving it in possession of its churches and its parson- 
ages, and making ample provision for the life-interests of its existing clergy — 
devoting the bulk of its property to the relief of distress in Ireland. The bill 
was carried by large majorities through the house of commons; and the feel- 
ing of the country was so strong that the lords did not venture on its rejec- 
tion. They satisfied themselves with engrafting on it a series of amendments 
which, on the whole, secured rather more liberal terms of compensation for 
existing interests. Some of these amendments were adopted by Mr. Glad- 
stone; a compromise was effected in respect of the others; and the bill, which 

had practically occupied the whole 
session, and had perhaps involved 
higher constructive skill than any 
measure passed in the previous half- 
centur>% became law. Having dealt 
wdth the Irish Church in 18t)9, Mr. 
Gladstone turned to the more com- 
plicated question of Irish land. So 
far back as the forties Sir R. Peel 
had appointed a commission, known 
from its chairman as the Devon C’om- 
mission, wdiich had reconimend(‘d 
that the Irish tenant, in the event of 
disturbance, should receive some com- 
jiensation for certain specified im- 
provements which he had made in 
his holding. Parliament neglected to 
give effect to these recommendations, 
in a country where agriculture was 
the chief or almost only occupation 
the tenant remained at his landlord'.s 
mercy. In 1870 Mr. Gladstone pro- 
posed to give the tenant a pecuniary 
interest in improvements, suitable to the holding, which he had niade either 
before or after the passing of the act. He proposed also that, in cases of evic- 
tion, the smaller tenantry should receive compensation for disturbance. The 
larger tenantry, who were supposed to be able to look after their owm interests, 
were entirely debarred, and tenants enjoying leases were excluded from claim- 
ing compensation except for tillages, buildings, and reclamation of lands. A 
special court, it was further provided, should be instituted to carry out the 
provisions of the bill. Large and radical as the measure was, reversing many 
of the accepted principles of legislation by giving the tenant a gmsf-partner- 
ship wdth the landlord in his holding, no serious opposition was made to it in 
either house of parliament. Its details, indeed, were abundantly criticised, 
but its principles w^ere hardly disputed, and it became law without any sub- 
stantial alteration of its original provisions. In tw'o sessions two branches 
of the upas tree had been summarily cut off. But parliament in 1870 was not 
solely occupied with the wrongs of Irish tenantry. 

Elementary Education 

In the same year *Mr. Forster, as vice-^president of the founcil, succeeded 
in carrying the great measure which for the first time made education com- 
pulsory. In devising his scheme, Mr. Forster endeavoured to utilise, as far as 
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possible, the educational machinery which had been voluntarily provided by 
various religious organisations. He gave the institutions which had been 
thus established the full benefit of the assistance which the government was 
prepared to afford to board schools, on their adopting a conscience clause 
under which the religious susceptibilities of the parents of children were pro- 
tected. ^Hiis provision lecl to many debah^^, and produced the first symp- 
toms of disruption in the liberal party. The nonconformists contended that 
no such aid should be given to any school whidi was not conducted on unde- 
nominational princii)lps. Supported by the hulk of the conservative party, 
Mr, Forster was enabled to defeat the dissenters. Ihit thr; victory which he 
secured was, in one sense, dearly 
purchased. The first broach in the 
liberal ranks had been made; and 
the government, after 1S70, never 
again commanded the same iinitetl 
support which had enabled it to 
pursue its victorious career in the 
first two sessions of its cxiotenci* 

Black Sea Neutralihf: A run/ Vui- 
chose 

Towartls the close of th(' scs'-ion 
of 1870 other events, forvhicli llu* 
goveninient had no dirc'ct responsi- 
bility, introduced now difficulties. 

War unexpectedly broke out Ix'- 
tween France ami PriHsia. Th(‘ 

French Empire fell, the German 
armies marched on Pari^; and the 
Russian government, at Count Bi'-;- 
marck’s instigation, took advan- 
tage of the collapse of France to 
repudiate the clause in the treaty 
of 1856 which neutralisi'd tlie 
Black Sea. Lord Granville, who t.aul oh heaconsfibld 

had succeeded Lord Clarendon at 
the foreign office, protested against 

this procoiMling. But it was everywhere felt that his mere protest was not 
likely to affect the result; and the government at last consenti-d to accept 
a suggestion made by Count 13ismarck, and to take part in a conference 
to discuss the Russian proposal. Though this device enabled tliem to say 
that they had not yielded to the Russian demand, it was obyiou.s that they 
entered the conference with the foregone conclusion of conceding the Russian 
claim. The attitude wliich tlie government thius chose to adopt was per- 
haps inevitable in the circumstances, but it. confirmed the impression, which 
the abandonment of the cause of Denmark had produced in 1864, that 
Great Britain was not prepared to maintam its principles by going to war. 
Tlie weakness of the British foreign office was emphasised by its con- 
senting, almost at the same moment, to allow the claims of the United 
States, for the 4epredatioiis of tlfe Alahama, to be settled under a rule only 
agreed upon in 1871. Most Englishmen now appreciate the wisdoni of a 
concession which has gained for them the friendship of the United btates. 
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But in 1871 the country resented the manner in which Lord Granville 
had acted. 

Whatever credit the government might have derived from its domestic 
measures, it was discredited, or it was thought to be, by its foreign policy. In 
these circumstances legislation in 1871 was not marked with the success which 
had attended the government in previous sessions. The government suc- 
ceeded in terminating a long controversy by abolishing ecclesiastical tests at 
universities. But the lords ventured to reject a measure for the introduction 
of the ballot at elections, and refused to proceed with a bill for the abolition 
of purchase in the army. The result of these decisions was indeed remarka- 
ble. In the one case, the lords in 1872 found it necessary to give way, and to 
pass the Ballot Bill, which they had rejected in 1871. In the other, Mr. Glad- 
stone decided on abolishing, by the direct authority of the crown, the system 
which the lords had refused to do away with by legislation. But his high- 
handed proceeding, though it forced the lords to reconsider their decision, 
strained the allegiance of many of his supporters, and still further irnpairecl 
the popularity of his administration. Most men felt that it would have been 
permissible for him at the commencement of the session to have used the 
queen’s authority to terminate the jjurchasc' system; but they considered 
that, as he had not taken this course, it was not open to him to reverse the 
decision of the legislature by resorting to the prerogative. Two appoint- 
ments, one to r judicial office, the otluir to an ecclesiastical preferment, in 
which Mr. Gladstone, about the same time, showed more disposition to obey 
the letter than the spirit of the law, confirmed the impression which the aboli- 
tion of purchase had made. Great r(‘forming ministers would do well to 
recollect that the success of even liberal measures may be dearly purchased by 
the resort to what are regarded as unconstitutional expedients. 

Governmental Emharras,^ments 

In the following years the embarrassments of the government were further 
increased. In 1872 Mr. Bruce, the home secretary, succeeded in passing a 
measure of licensing reform. But the abstainers condemned the bill as inad- 
equate ; the publicans denounced it as oppressive ; anti the whole strength of 
the licensed victuallers w'as thenceforw^ard arrayed against the ministry. In 
1873 Mr. Gladstone attempted to complete his great Irish measures by con- 
ferring on Ireland the advantage of a university which would be equally 
acceptable to Protestants and Roman Catholics. But his proposal again 
failed to satisfy thosi^ in whose interests it was proposed. The second read- 
ing of the bill was rejected by a small majority, and Mr. Gladstone resigned; 
but, as Mr. Disraeli could not form a government, he resumed office. The 
power of the great minister was, however, spent ; his ministry was hopelessly 
discredited. History, in fact, was repeating itself. The ministry was suffer- 
ing, as Lord Grey’s government had suffered nearly forty years before, from 
the effect of its own successes. It had accomplished more than any of its 
supporters had expected, but in doing so it had harassed many interests and 
excited much opposition. Mr. Gladstone endeavoured to meet the storm by 
a rearrangement of liis crew. Mr. Bruce, who had offended the licensed 
victuallers, was removed from the home office, and made a peer and president 
of the council*. Mr. L(*we, who had incurred unpopularity by his fiscal meas- 
ures, and especially by an abortive suggestion for the taxation of matches, 
was transferred from the exchequer to the home office, and Mr. Gladstone 
himself assumed the duties of cjiancellor of the exchequer. He thereby 
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created a difficulty for himself which he had not foreseen. Up to 1867 a min- 
ister leaving one office and accepting another vacated his seat; after 1867 a 
transfer from one post to another did not necessitate a fresh election. But 
Mr. Gladstone in 1873 had taken a course which had not been contemplated 
in 1867. He had not been transferred from one office to another. He had 
accepted a new in addition to his old office. It was, to say the least, uncer- 
tain whether his action in this rcs[»ect had or had not vacated his seat. It 
would be unfair to suggest- that, the mconvenicMit difficulty with whicli he was 
thus confronted determineil his policy, though he wiis probably insensibly 
influenced by it. However this may be, on the* eve of the session of 1874 he 
suddenly decided to dissolve parliament and to appeal to the countiy. He 
announced his decision in an address to liis constituents, in which, among 
other financial reforms, lie promised to iVjieal the income tax. The course 
which Mr. Gladstone took, and the bait which he held out to the electors, were 
generally condemned. The country, weariiMl of tlu^ mimstry and of its meas- 
ures, almost everywdiere supported thi‘ conserv^dlve (‘andidates Mr. Disraeli 
found himself restored to power at tlu‘ head of an overwhelming majority, and 
the great minister who, fuo years before, had achieved so marked a triumph 
temjKirarily withdrew from tiie leadership of the [larty wit]> whose aid he had 
accomplished such important n sull.s. His ministiy hatl been essentially one 
of peace, yet its closing days won- memorable for orie little war in which a 
great soldier increased a reputation already high. Sir Garnet Wolseley tri- 
umphed over the difficulties which the climate of the west coast of Africa 
imposes on Europeans, and brought a troublesome contest with the Ashantees 
to a successful conclusion. 

Disraeli’s second ministry 

The history of Mr. Disraeli’s second administration affords can exact re- 
verse to that of Mr. Gladstone’s first cabinet, in legislation the ministry 
attempted little and accomplished less. They did something to meet the 
wishes of the publicans, whose discontent had contributed Jargely to Mr. Glad- 
stone’s defeat, by amending some of the provisions of Mr. Bruce’s Licensing 
Bill; they supported and succeeded in passing a measure, brought in by the 
primate, to restrain some of the irregularities wdiich the ritualists were intro- 
ducing into public worship; and they were compelled by the violent insist- 
ence of Mr. Plimsoll to pass an act to protect the lives of merchant seamen. 
Mr. Disraeli’s government, however, will be chiefly remembered for its for- 
eign policy. Years before he had propounded in Tancred the theory that 
England should aim at eastern empire. Circumstances in his second term of 
office enabled him to translate his theory into practice. In 1875 the country 
was suddenly startled at hearing that it had acquired a new position and 
assumed new responsibilities in Egypt by the purchase of the shares which the 
khedive of Egypt held in the Suez Canal. In the following spring a new sur- 
prise was afforded by the introduction of a measure authorising the queen to 
assume the title Empress of India. 

Bulgarian Atrocities'* 

But these significant actions were almost forgott^ in the •presence of a 
new crisis; for ifi 1876 misgoverrfment in Turkey had produced its natuiw 
results, and the European provinces of the Porte were in a state of armed 
insurrection. In the presence of a grave .danger, Count Andrassy, the Ausr 
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trian minister, drew up a note which was afterwards known by his name, 
declaring that the Porte had failed to carry into effect the promises of reform 
which she had made, and that some combined action on the part of Europe 
was necessary to compel her to do so. The note was accepted by the three 
continental empires, but Great Britain refused in the first instance to assent 
to it, and only ultimately consented at the desire of the Porte, whose states- 
men seem to have imagined that the nominal co-operation of England would 
have the effect of restraining the action of other powers. Turkey accepted 
the note and renew'ed the promises of reform which she had so often made, 
and which meant so little. The three northern powers thereupon agreed upon 
what was known as the Berlin Memorandum, in which they demanded an 
armistice, and proposed to watch over the completion of the reforms which 
the Porte had promised. The British government refused to be a party to 
this memorandum, which in consequence became abortive. The insurrection 
increased in intensity. The sultan Abdul Aziz, thought unequal to the crisis, 
was hastily deposed; he was cither murdered or led to commit suicide: and 
insurrection in Bulgaria was stamped out by massacre. The story of the 
“Bulgarian atrocities” was published in Great Britain in the summer of 1876. 
Mr. Disraeli characteristically dismissed it as “coffee-house babble,” but offi- 
cial investigation proved the substantial accuracy of the reports which had 
reached England. The people regarded these events with horror. Mr. 
Gladstone, emerging from his retirement, denounced the conduct of the Turks. 
Tn a phrase which became famous he declared that the only remedy for the 
European provinces of the Porte was tcj turn out the Ottoman government 
“bag and baggage.” 

All England was at once arrayed into two camps. One party was led by 
Mr. Disraeli, who was supposed to represent the traditional policy of England 
of maintaining the rule of the Turk at all hazards ; the other, inspired by the 
example of Mr. Gladstone, was resolved at all costs to terminate oppression, 
but was at the same time distrusted as indirectly assisting the ambitious 
views by which the Eastern policy of Russia had always been animated. 
The crisis soon bQcamc intense. In June, 1876, Servia and Montenegro 
declared war against Turkey. In a few months Servda was hopele&sly beaten. 
Through the insistence of Russia an armistice w’as agreed upon; and Lord 
Bcaconsfield — for Mr. Disraeli had now been raised to the peerage — endeav- 
oured to utilise the breathing space by organising a conference of the great 
powers at CJonstantinople, which was attended on behalf of Great Britain by 
Lord Salisbury. The Constantinople Conference proved abortive, and in the 
beginning of 1877 Russia declared war. For some time, however, her suc- 
cess was hardly equal to her expectations. The Turks, intrenched at Plevna, 
delayed the Russian advance ; and it w^as only towards the close of 1877 that 
Plevna at last fell and Turkish resistance collapsed. With its downfall the 
war party in England, which was led by the prime minister, increased in vi^ 
lence. From the refrain of a song, sung night after night at a London music 
hall, its members became known as Jingoes. The government ordered the 
British fleet to pass the Dardanelles and go up to Constantinople; and 
though the order was subsequently withdrawn, it asked for and obtained a 
grant of £6,000,000 for naval and military purposes. When news came that 
the Russian armies had reached Adrianople, that they had concluded some 
arrangement «;vith the^-Turks, and that they were pressing forward towards 
Constantinople, the fleet was a^ain directed to pass the D^danelles. Soon 
afterwards the government decided to call out the reserves and to bring a 
contingent of Indian troops to the^ Mediterranean. Lord Derby, who was at 
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the foreign office, thereupon retired from the ministry, and was succeeded by 
Lord Salisbury. Lord Derby’s resignation was everywhere regarded as a 
proof that Great Britain was on the verge of war. 

Happily war did not occur. At Prince Bismarck’s suggestion Russia con- 
sented to refer the treaty which she had concluded at San Stefano to a con- 
gress of the great powers; and the congress, at which Great Britain was rep- 
resented by Lord Beaconsficld and Lord Salisbury, succeeded in substituting 
for the Treaty of San Stefano the Treaty of Berlin. The one great advantage 
derived from it was the tacit acknowledgment by Russia that Europe could 
alone alter arrangements which Europe had made. In every other sense it is 
doubtful whether the provisions of the Treaty of Berlin were more favourable 
than those of the Treaty of San Stefano. On Lorrl Beaconsfi eld’s return, 
however, he claimed for Lord Salisbury and himself that they had brought 
back “ i^eace with honour,” and the country accei)ted with wild delight the 
phrase, without taking much trouble to analyse its justice. 

Afghan ir«r.s 

If Lord Beaconsficld had dissolved parliament immediately after his 
return from Berlin, it is possible that the wave of popularity which had been 
raised by his success would have borne him forw^ard to a fresh victory in the 
constituencies. His omission to do so gave the country time to meditate on 
the consequences of his policy. One result soon became perceptible. Dif- 
ferences wath Russia producecl their inevitable consequences in fresh compli- 
cations on the Indian frontier. The Russian government, confronted w^itli a 
quarrel with Great Britain in eastern Europe, endeavoured to create diffi- 
culties in Afghanistan. A Russian envoy w^as sent to Kabul, where Shore 
Ali, w^ho had been placed on the throne after the w^ar of 1841, W'as still reign- 
ing; and the British government, alaniied at this new embarrassment, de- 
cided on sending a mission to the Afghan capital. The mission ^vas stopped 
on the frontier by an agent of Shere Ali, who declined to allow it to proceed. 
The British government refused to put up with an affront ^f this kind, and 
their envoy, supported by an army, continued his advance. Afghanistan was 
again invaded. Kabul and Kandahar were occupied; and Shere Ali was 
forced to fly, and soon afterwards died. His successor, Yakoob Khan, came 
to the British camp and signed, in May, 1879, the Treaty of Gandamuk. 
Under the terms of this treaty the Indian government undertook to pay the 
new Ameer a subsidy of £60,000 a year; and Yakoob Khan consented to 
receive a British mission at Kabul, and to cede some territory in the Hima- 
layas w^hich the military advisers of Lord Beaconsficld considered necessary 
to make the frontier more “scientific.” This apparent success w'as soon fol- 
fowed by disastrous news. The deplorable events of 1 841 were re-enacted in 
1879. The new envoy reached Kabul, but was soon afterwards murdered. 
A British army was again sent into Afghanistan, and Kabul was 'again occu- 
pied. Yakoob Khan, who had been made ameer in 1879, was deposed, 
and Abdurrahman Khan was selected as his successor. The British did not 
assert their superiority without much fighting and some serious reverses. 
Their victory was at last assured bv the excellent strategy of Sir Donald 
Stewart and Sir Frederick (afterwards Lord) Roberta; But before the final 
victory was gained Lord Beaconsficld had fallen. H^Lpolicy had brought 
Great Britain to tl^e verge of disaster in Afghanistan; tne credit of reassert- 
ii^ the superiority of Briti8h||ttpis was deferred till hi| successors had taken 
office. ' - * 
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It was not only in Afghanistan that the new imperial policy which Lord 
Beaconsfield had done so much to encourage was straining the resources of 
the empire. In South Africa a still more serious difficulty was already com- 
mencing. At the time at which Lord Beaconsfield’s administration began, 
British territory in South Africa was practically confined to Cape Colony and 
Natal. Years before, in 1852, the British government, at that time a little 
weary of the responsibilities of colonial rule, had recognised the independenc'o 
of the two Dutch republics, the Transvaal and the Orange Free State. Pow- 
erful native tribes occupied the territory to the north of Natal and the east 
of the Transvaal. War broke out between the Transvaal Republic and one of 
the most powerful of these native chieftains, Secoceni; and the Transvaal 
was worsted in the struggle. Alarmed at the possible consequences of this 
defeat, and conscious of their inability to carry on the struggle, a party in the 
Transvaal openly recommended the annexation of the country to British ter- 
ritory. Sir Theophilus Shepstone, who was sent to inquire into the proposal, 
mistook the opinion of a party for the verdict of the republic, and declared the 
Transvaal a part of the British Empire. 

Zui\i War 

His policy entailed far more serious consequences than the mission lo 
Afghanistan. The first was a war with the Zulus, the most powerful and 
warlike of the native African tribes, wffio under their ruler, Cetewayo, had or 
ganised a formidable army. A dispute had been going on for some time about 
the possession of a strip of territory which some British arbitrators had 
awarded to the Zulu king. Sir Bartle Frere, w^ho had won distinction in India, 
and was sent out by Lord Beaconsfield’s government to the Cape, kept back 
the award; and, though he ultimately communicated it lo Cetewayo, thought 
it desirable to demand the disbandment of the Zulu army. In the war whi(*li 
ensued, the British troops who invaded Zulu territory met with a severe re- 
verse; and, though the disaster w'as ultimately retrieved by Lord Chelmsford 
and Sir Garnet "^^olseley, the war involved heavy expenditure and brought 
little credit to the British army, while one unfortunate incident, tnc death of 
Prince Napoleon, who had obtained leave to serve with the British troops, 
and was surprised by the Zulus while reconnoitring, created a deep aJi<l unfor- 
tunate impression. Imperialism, which had been excited by Lord Bc^acoiis- 
field’s policy in 1878, and by the prospect of a war with a great European 
power, fell into discredit when it degenerated into a fresh expedition into 
Afghanistan, and an inglorious w^ar with a savage African tribe. A period of 
distress at home increased the discontent which Lord Beaconsfield ’s external 
policy w'as exciting; and, when parliament was at last dissolved in 1S80, it 
seemed no longer certain that the country w'ould indorse the jwlicy of the 
minister who onljr a short time before had acquired such popularity. Mr. 
Gladstone, emerging from his retirement, practically placed himself again at 
the head of the liberal party. In a series of speeches in Midlothian, where he 
offered himself for election, he denounced the whole policy which Lord Bea- 
consfield had pursued. His impassioned eloquence did much more than 
influence his own election. His speeches decided the contest throughout the 
kingdom. The liberals secured an even more surprising success than that 
which had irewardec^ the conservatives six years before. For the first time m 
the queen’s reign a solid liberal majority, independent of all extraneoi^ 
Irish support, was returned, and Mr. Gladstone resumed in triumph his old 
position as prime minister. 
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Gladstone’s second ministry; boer war of lasi 

The new minister had been swept into power on a wave of popular favour, 
but he inherited difficulties from his predecessors in almost every quarter of 
the world ; and his own lanpjuage had perhaps t(‘iided to increase them. He 
was committed to a reversal of Lord Beaconsfield’s policy: and, in politics it 
is never easy, and perhaps rarely wise, suddenly and violently to chanji;e a 
system. In one quarter of the world the new minister nchi('ved much success. 
The war in Afghanistan, which ha* I begun witli disaster, was (Toclitably con- 
cluded. A better understanding was gradually (‘stablished with Russia; 
and, before the ministry went out, steps harl been taken wliich led to the 
delimitation of the Russian and Afghan frontier. In S(mth Africa, however, 
a very different result ensued. Mr. Gladsione, before he aecf'pted office, ha(l 
denoimeed the policy of annexing the Tran.si'aal. his language was so strong 
that he w’as charged wdth eneouragmg I he ]Vht.s to maintain tlieir indopen- 
denee by force; his example had naturally bee?* iniitai^vl byso?uo of his follow- 
ers at the geiKTal el(‘ctiori, and, wdien he resumed ])o\v(‘r, li(‘ iound himself in 
the difficult dilemma of elilier maintaining an arningement vvhicli he had 
declared to be unwise, or of yielding to a dcanand whieii the Boers w^ere 
alreaily threatening to su[)[jort in nntis. 

The events of {ho first year of lii.s ailnjimstralion added to his difficulty. 
Before its close the Boits seized IJt'Kkdberg aiid estalihshed a rejiublic; they 
destroyed a detachnuMit of Biitish tn)op,-> at BronkcT’s Spruit; they troaeii- 
erously murdered a British offiec'r. aiul they siirroundi'd aiul attacked the 
British garrisons in the Transvaal. Troops wTro of course scait from Ihigland 
to maintain tlie British cause; and Sir (i(‘org(‘ Colley, who (‘iijoyed a high 
reputation and had exporiemce in South African warfare, was macio govcTiior 
of Natal, and intrustral with the military eoimnand. The events which imme- 
diately followed w'ill not b(' easily forgotten. Wlnilly miscalculating the 
strength of the Boers Sir Cicorgo C’olley, at the end of January, hSSl, attacked 
them at Laiiig’s Nek, in the north of Natal, and w^as repuls(*d with heavy loss. 
Some ten day.s afterwards he fought aiiotlier action on th(*Iugogo, and was 
again forced to retire On the 20th February, wath some 600 men, ho occu- 
pied a high hill, knowm as Majiiba, which, lie thought, dominated the Boer 
position. The following day the Boers attacked the hill, overwhelmed its 
defenders, and Sir George (’olley was him.s(‘lf killed in the disastrous contest 
on the summit. News of tlu'se occurrences was received with dismay in 
England. It was, no doubt, possible to say a good deal for Mr. Gladstone’s 
indignant denunciation of liis predecessor’s policy in annexing the Transvaal, 
it would have been eciually possible to a<lvanco many reasons for reversing 
the measures of Lord Boaconsfield’s cabinet, and for conceding independence 
to the Transvaal in 1880. But tlio great majority of persons considered that, 
whatever arguments might have been urged for concession in 1880, when 
British troops had suffered no reverses, nothing could be said for concession in 
1881, when their arms had lieon tarnished by a humiliating disaster. Great 
countries can afford to be generous in the hour of victory; but they cannot 
yield, without loss of credit, in the hour of defeat. Unfortunately this rea- 
soning was not suited to Mr. Gladstone’s temperament. The justice or injus- 
tice of the British cause seemed to him a much more important matter than 
the vindication of military honour; and he could not iring hiihself to ac- 
knowledge that Msiuba had altered ftie situation, and that the terms which he 
had made up his mind to concede before the battle could not be safely granted 
till military reputation^was restored. 
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The independence of the Transvaal w^s accordingly recognised/ though it 
was provided that the republic should remain under the suzerainty of the 
queen. Even this great concession did not satisfy the ambition of the Boers, 
who were naturally elated by their victories. Three years later some Trans- 
vaal deputies, with their president, Kruger, came to London and saw Lord 
Derby, the secretary of state for the colonies. Lord Derby consented to a 
new convention, from which any verbal reference to suzerainty was excluded; 
and the South African Republic was made independent, aubject only to the 
condition that it should conclude no treaties with foreign powers without the 
approval of the crown. 

The Bradlaugh Question 

Mr. Gladstone’s government declined in popularity from the date of the 
earliest of these concessions. Mr. Gladstone, in fact, had succeeded in doing 
what Lord Beaconsfield had failed to accomplish. Annoyance at his foreign 
policy had rekindled the imperialism w'hich the embarrassments created by 
Lord Beaconsfield had done so much to damp dowm. And, if thing’s wore 
going badly with the new government abroad, matters were not progressing 
smoothly at home. At the general election of 1880, the borough of North- 
ampton, which of late years has shown an unwavering preference for liberals 
of an advanced type, returned as its members Mr. Henry Labouchere and Mr. 
Bradlaugh. Mr. Bradlaugh, who had attained some notoriety for an aggres- 
sive atheism, claimed the right to make an affirmation of allegiance instead of 
taking the customary oath, which he declared was, in his eyes, a meaningk^ss 
form. The speaker, instead of deciding the question, submitted it to the 
judgment of the house, and it was ultimately referred to a select committee, 
which reported against Mr. Bradlaugh’s claim. Mr. Bradlaugh, on hearing 
the decision of the committee, presented himself at the bar and offered to take 
the oath. It was objected that, as ho had publicly declared that the words of 
the oath had no clear meaning for him, he could not be permitted to take it , 
and after some wrangling the matter was referred to a fresh committee, which 
supported the vi(»v that Mr. Bradlaugh could not be allowed to be sworn, but 
recommended that he should be permitted to make the affirmation at hi§ own 
risk. 

The house refused to accept tlie recommendation of this committee wtu'n 
a bill was introduced to give effect to it. This decision naturally enlarged the 
question before it. For, while hitherto the debate had turned on the technical 
points whether an affirmation could be substituted for an oath, or whether a 
person who had declared that an oath had no meaning for him could, properly 
be sworn, the end at ^hich Mr. Bradlaugh's opponents were thenceforward 
aiming was the imposition of a new religious test — the belief in a God— on 
meml^TS of the house of commons. The controversy which thus began con- 
tinued through the parliament of 1880, and led to many violent scenes, which 
lowered the dignity of tlie house. It was quietly terminated, in the Parlia- 
ment of 1886, by the ffim action of a new speaker. Mr. Peel, who had been 
elected to the'^ir, decked that neither the speaker nor any other member 

the right to interv^e to prevent a member from taking the oath if he was 
willing to take it. Parliament subsequently, by a new act, permitted affirma- 
tions to be v^d, and thenceforward rd^on, or the absence of religion, was no 
disqualification for a seat in the house of commons. The atheist, like the 
Roman Catholic ana the Jew, could sit ^d vote. c 

f Great Britain first proposed to retain certain districts, but yielded to threats of renewed 
hostilities.] 
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Pamdl 

The Bradlaugh question was not the only difficulty with which the new 
govenment was confronted. Ireland w’as again attracting the attention of 
politicians. The Fenian movement had practically expired; some annual 
motions for the introduction of Home Rule, made with all the decorum of 
parliamentary Imd been regularly defeated. But the Irish were placing 
themselves under new leaders and adopting new methods. During the com 
servative govensment of 1874, the Irish members had endeavourcid to arrest 
attention by orgai^iBed obstruction. Their efforts had increased the diffi- 
culties of government and taxed the endurance of jiarliamont. These tactics 
were destined to be raised to a fine art by Mr. Parnell, who succeeded to the- 
head of the Irish party about the time of the formation of Mr. Gladstone's 
government. It was Mr. Parncirs determination to make legislation imprac- 
ticable and parliament unendurable till Irish grii'vanccs were redressed. It 
was his evident belief that by pursuing such tactics he could force the house 
of commons to concede the legislation which he desired. The Irish members 
were not satisfied wdth Uk* legislation which parliament had passed in 1869- 
1870. Tlie Land Act of 1870 had given the tenant no security in the ease of 
eviction for non-payment of rent; and the tenant whose rent was too high or 
had been raised was at the mercy of his Inndloid. It so happened that some 
bad harvests had temporarily increased ihe difficulties of the tenantry, and 
there was no doubt that large numbers of evictions were taking place in Ire- 
land. In these circumstances the Irish contended that the relief which the 
act of 1870 had afforded should be extended, and that, till such legislation 
could be devised, a temporary measure should be passed giving the tenant 
compensation for disturbance. Mr. Gladstone admitted the force of this rea- 
soning, and a bill was introduced to give effect to it. Passed by the commons, 
it was thrown out towards the end of the session by the lords; and the gov- 
ernment acquiesced — perhaps could do nothing but acquiesce — in this deci- 
sion. In Ireland, however, the rejection of the measure was attended with 
disastrous results. Outrages increased, obnoxious landlords and agents were 
“boycotted” — the name of the first gentleman exposed to this treatment 
adding a new word to the language; and Mr. Forster, who had accepted 
the office of chief secretary, thought it necessary, in the presence of outrage 
and intimidation, to adopt stringent measures for enforcinf^ order. ' A 
measure was passed on his initiation, in 1881, authorising him to arr^t 
and detain suspected persons; and many w^ell-known IrLanmen, including 
Mr. Parnell himself and other members of parliament, were thrown into 
prison. 

It was an odd commentary on parliamentary government that a lib^nl' 
ministry should be in power, and that Irish members should be in prison; and 
early in 1882 Mr. Gladstone determined to liberate the p]^nerB on terms. 
The new policy — represented by what was known as the Kilmamham Treaty 
— led to the resignation of the viceroy. Lord Cowper; idid of Forster, ana 
the appointment of Lord Spencer and Lord Frederick jCavendish as lieir mio 
cessors. On the 6th of May, 1882, Lord Spencer made his entry into DuWin, 
and on the evening of the same day Lord Frederick^ imwisely allowed to walk 
home alone with Mr. Rurke, the ^jider-seeisetary to the Irish ^vemment. 
was murdered wit^ his companion in Pheenix Park. This gross outrage led 
to fresh measures of coercion. The disclosure, soon afterwards, of a con- 
spiracy to resort to dynamite still further ^ilienated the sympathies of the 
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liberal party from the Irish nation. Mr. Qladstone might fairly plead that he 
had done much, that he had risked much, for Ireland, and that Ireland was 
making him a poor return for his services. 

Egypt : the Death of Gordon 

In the mean while another difficulty was further embarrassing a harassed 
government. The necessities of the khedive of Egypt had been only tem- 
porarily relieved by the sale to Lord Beaconsfield’s government of the Suez 
Canal shares. Egyptian finance, in the interests of the bondholders, had been 
placed under the dual control of England and France The new arrangement 
naturally produced some native resentment, and Arabi Pasha placed himself 
at the head of a movement which was intended to rid Egypt of foreign inter- 
ference. His preparations eventually led to the bombardment of Alexandria 
by the British fleet, and still later to the invasion of Egypt by a British anny 
under Sir Garnet, afterwards Lord Wolseley, and to the battle of Tel-el-Kebir, 
after which Arabi was defeated and taken prisoner. Th(‘ bombardment of 
Alexandria led to the immediate rcs^nation of Mr Bright, whose presence in 
the cabinet had been of importance to the government; the occupation of 
Egypt broke up the dual control, and made Great Britain responsible for 
Egyptian administration. The effects of British rule were, in one sense, re- 
markable. The introduction of good government increased the prosperity of 
the people, and restored confidence in Egyptian finance. At the same time 
it provoked the animosity of the French, who were naturally jealous of the in- 
crease of British influence on the Nile, and it also threw new responsibilities 
on the British nation. For, south of Egypt, Iny the great territory of the Su- 
dan, which to some extent commands the Nile, and which with Sir Samuc'l 
Baker’s assistance had been conquered by the khedive. In 1881 a fanatic 
sheikh — known as the Mahdi — had headed an insurrection against the kbe- 
dive’s authority; and towards the close of 1883 an Egyptian army under an 
Englishman, Colonel Hicks, was almost annihilated by the insurgent soldiery. 
The insurrection increased the responsibilities which intervention had im- 
posed on England, and an expedition \vas sent to Suakin to guard the littoral 
of the Red Sea; while, at the beginning of 1884, General Gordon — whose ser- 
vices in China had gained him a high reputation, and who had previous ex- 
perience in the Sudan — was sent to Khartum to report on the condition of 
affairs. 

These decisions led to momentous results. The British expedition to 
Suakin was engaged in a series of battles with Osman Digna, the Mahdi 's lieu- 
tenant; while General Gordon, after alternate reverses and successes, was iso- 
lated at Khartum. Anxious as Mr. Gladstone’s ministry was to restrict the 
sphere of its responsibilities, it was compelled to send an expedition to relieve 
General Gordon; and at the close of 1884 Lord Wolseley, who was appointed 
to the command, decided on moving up the Nile to his relief. The expedition 
proved much more difficult than Lord Wolseley load anticipated. And, before 
it reached its goal, Khartum was forced to surrender, and General Gordon 
and his few faithful followers were murdered. General Gordon’s death in- 
flicted a fatal blow on the liberal government. It was thought that the gen- 
eral, whose singular devotion to duty made him a popular hero, had been 
allowed to fissume an impossible task; Ijad been feemy supported; and that 
the measures for his relief had been unduly postponed and at last only reluc- 
tantly undertaken. The ministry ultimately experienced defeat on a side 
issue. * The budget, which Mr. Qliilders brought forward as chancellor of the 
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exchequer, was attacked by the conservative party; and an amendment 
proposed by Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, condemning an increase in the duties 
on spirits and beer, was adopted by a small majority. Mr. Gladstone resigned 
office, and Lord Salisbury, who, after Lord Beaconsfield's death, had suc- 
ceeded to the lead of the conservative party, was instructed to form a new 
administration. 


LORD SALISBURY'S MINISTRY 

It was obvious that the new government, as its first duty, would be com- 
pelled to dissolve the parliament that had been elected when Mr. Gladstone 
was enjoying the popularity which he had lost so rapidly in office. But it so 
hapfx^ned that it was no longer possible to appeal to the old constituencies. 
For, in 1884, Mr. Gladstone had introduced a new reform bill; and, though 
its passage had been arrested by the lords, unofficial communications between 
the leaders of both parties had resulted in a compromise which had led to the 
adoption of a large and comprehensive Reform Act. By this measure, house- 
hold franchise was extended to the counties. But counties and boroughs were 
broken up into a number of small constituencies, for the most part returning 
only one member each; while the necessity of increasing the relative weight 
of Great Britain, and the reluctance to infiict disfranchisement on Ireland, 
led to an increase in the numbers of the house of commons from 658 to 670 
members. This radical reconstruction of the electorate necessarily made the 
result of the elections doubtful. As a matter of fact, the new parliament 
comprised 334 liberals, 250 conservatives, and 86 Irish nationalists. It was 
plain beyond the possibility of doubt that the future depended on the course 
which the Irish nationalists might adopt. If they threw in their lot with Mr. 
Gladstone, Lord Salisbury’s government was evidently doomed. If, on the 
contrary, they joined the conservatives, they could make a liberal adminis- 
tration impracticable. 

In the autumn of 1885 it was doubtful what course the Irish nationalists 
would take. It was generally understood that Lord Carnarvon, who had 
been made Viceroy of Ireland, had been in communication with Mr. Parnell; 
that Lord Salisbury was aware of the interviews which had taken place ; and 
it was whispered that Lord Carnarvon was in favour of granting some sort of 
administrative autonomy to Ireland. Wliatever opinion Lord Carnarvon 
may have formed — and his precise view is certain — a greater man than he 
had suddenly arrived at a similar conclusion. In his election speeches Mr. 
Gladstone had insisted on the necessity of the country returning a liberal 
majority which could act independently on the Irish vote; and the result of 
the general election had left the Irish the virtual arbiters of the political situ- 
ation. In these circumstances Mr. Gladstone arrived at a momentous deci- 
sion. He recognised that the system under*which Ireland had been governed 
in the past had failed to win the allegiance of her people ; and he decided that 
it was wise and safe to entrust her with a large measure of self-government. 
It was perhaps characteristic of Mr. Gladstone, though it was unquestionably 
unfortunate, that, in determining on this radical change of policy, he coMulted 
few, if any, of his previous colleagues. On the meeting of the new parliament 
Lord Salisbury’s government was defeated on an amendment to the address, 
demand'mg facilities for agricultural labourers to obtuin smalf holdings for 
gardens and pasture — the policy,^ in shorty which was described as “Three 
acres and a cow.” 

[‘ This policy was vehemently attacked by Lor^ Salisbury in a speech, October 7th.] 
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GLADSTONE AGAIN IN POWER 

Lord Salisbury resigned, and Mr. Gladstone resumed power. The atti- 
tude, however, which Mr. Gladstone was understood to be taking on the sub- 
ject of Home Rule threw many difficulties in his way. Lord Hartin^ton, and 
others of his former colleagues, declined to join his administration; Mr. 
Chamberlain, who, in the first instance, accepted office, retired almost imme- 
diately from the ministiy; and Mr. Bright, whose eloquence and services gav(‘ 
him a unique position in the house, threw in his lot in opposition to Home 
Rule. A split in the liberal party thus began, which was destined to endure; 
and Mr. Gladstone found his difficulties increased by the defection of the men 
on whom he had hitherto largely relied. He persevered, however, in the task 
which he had set himself, and introduced a measure endowing Ireland with a 
parliament, and excluding the Irish members from Westminster. He was 
defeated, and appealed from the house which had refused to support him to 
the country. For the first time in the queen's reign, two general elections 
occurred within twelve months. The country showed no more disposition 
than the house of commons to approve Ihe course which the minister was tak- 
ing. A large majority of the members of the new parliament were pledged 
to resist Home Rule. Mr. Gladstone, bowing at once to the verdict of the 
people, resigned office, and Lord Salisbury returned to power. 

.THE NEW SALISBITRY MINISTRY 

The new cabinet, which was formed to resist Home Rule, did not succeed 
in combining all the opponents to this measure. The secessionists from the 
liberal party — the liberal unionists, as they were called — held aloof from it : 
and Lord Salisbury was forced to form his cabinet out of his immediate f(jl- 
lowers. The most picturesque appointment was that of Lord Randolpii 
Churchill, who was made chancellor of the exchequer, and leader of the house 
of commons. Butfbefore many months were over. Lord Randolph — unable to 
secure acceptance of a policy of financial retrenchment — resigned office, and 
Lord Sdisbury was forced to reconstruct his ministry. Though he again failed 
to obtain the co-operation of the liberal unionists, one of the more prominent 
of them— Mr. Goschen — accepted the Seals qf the exchequer. Mr. W. H. 
Smith moved from the war office to the trei^ry, and became leader of th(? 
house of commons; while Lord Salisbury* himself returned to -the foreign 
office, which the dramatically sudden death of Lord Iddesleigh, better known 
as Sir Stafford Northcote, vacated. These arrangements lasted till 1891, 
when, on Mr. Smith’s death, the treasury and the lead of the commons were 
entrusted to Lord Salisbury’s nephew, Mr. Arthur Balfour, who had made a 
great reputation as chief secretary for Ireland. 

The ministry of 1886, which endured till 1892, gave to London a county 
council; introduced representative govemment intio every English county; 
and made elementary education free throughout ^igland _ Thaalliaaioe with 
the liberal imionists w^as, in fact, compelling ik0 eonserva^ve gov^nm^it to 
promote measures which were not wholly consistesat wth the stricter con- 
servative traditions or wishes. In other respects, the k^lative achievements 
of the government w^e not great; and the time of parliament was largely 
occupied in devising rules for the conduct^’of its buahieSB, ^hich the obstruc- 
tive attitude of the Irish members made necessary, and in discussing the 
charges* brought against the nationalist party by the Times, of complicity m 
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the Phoenix Park murders. Under the new rules, the sittings of the house on 
ordinary^ days were made to commence at 3 p.m., and opposed business was 
automatically inteirupted at midnight, whUe for the first time a power was 
given to the majority in a house of a certain size to conclude debate by what 
was known as the closure. Notwithstanding these new rules obstructive tac- 
tics continued to prevail ; and, in the course of the parliainenl, many members 
•were suspended for disorderly conduct. 

The hostility of the Irish members was p(‘rhaps increased by some natural 
indignation at the charges brought against Mr. Parnell. The Timc.s, in April, 
1887, printed the facsimile of a letter purporting to b(? simed by Mr. Parnell, 
in whicli he declared tliat ho had no other course open to him biit to d<,nounce 
the Phmnix Park murders, but that, while he regreltod “ the at'cident” of Lord 
Frederick Cavendish’s death, he could not “refuse to admit that Hurke got no 
more than his deserts.” The publication of this letter, and later of other simi- 
lar documents, naturally created a great sensation; and the guv(*rnment ulti- 
mately appointed a special commission of three judges to inquire into the 
charges and allegations that were made. In the course of the inquiry it was 
proved that the letters had emanato<l from a man named Pigott, who had at 
one time been associated with the Irisli nationalist movement, but who for 
some time past had earned a precarious living by writing begging and threat- 
ening letters, Pigott, subjected to severe cross-examination by Sir Charles 
Russell (afterwards Lord Russell of Killowen), broke down, fled from justice, 
and committed suicide. His flight practically settled the question; and an 
inquiry, which many [leoplo had thought at its inception would brand Mr. 
Parnell as a criminal, raised him to an influence which he had never enioycMl 
before. But in the same year which witnessed his triumph, his fall was 
doomed. He was made co-respondent in a divorce suit brought by Captain 
O’Shea — another Irishman — for the dissolution of his marriage; and the dis- 
closures made at the trial induced Mr. Gladstone, who w^as supported by the 
nonconformists generally throughout the United Kingdom, to request Mr. 
Parnell to withdraw from the leadership of the Irish party. Mr. Parnell 
refused to comply with this request, and the Irish party ^iv^as shattered into 
fragments by his decision. Mr. Parnell himself did not long survive the dis- 
ruption of the party which he had done so much to create. The exertions 
which he made to retrieve his waning influence proved too much Tor his 
strength, and in the autumn of 1891 he died suddenly at Brighton. 

Mr. Parnell’s death radically altered the political situation. At the gen- 
eral elections of 1885 and 1886 thq existence of a strong, united Irish party 
had exercised a dominating influence. As the parliament of 1886 was draw- 
ing to a close, the dissensions among the Irish members, and the loss of their 
great leader, were visibly sapping the strength of the nationalists. At the 
general election of 1892, Horae Rule was still the prominent subject before the 
electors. But the English libwals were already a little weary of allies who 
were quarrelling among themselves, and whose disputes we;re introducing a 
new factor into politics. The political struggle virtually turned not on 
measures but pn men. Mr. Gladstone’s great age, and the marvellous powers 
which he dii^^yod at a time when most men seek the repose of retirement, 
were the' chief causes which affected the results. His influence enabled him 
to secure a small liberal majority. But it was noticed tliat the majority de- 
pended on Scottish, Irish, and Welsh votes, and that England — the “ pre- 
dominant partnej,’^ ad it was subsequently called by Lord Rosebery- 
returned a majority of members pledged to resist any attempt to dissolve the 
union between the three kingdoms. 
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GLADSTONE AND THE HOME RULE BILL OF 1893 A.D. 

On the meeting of the new parliament Lord Salisbury’s government was 
defeated on a vote of want of confidence, and for a fourth time Mr. Gladstone 
became prime minister. In the session of 1893 he again introduced a Home 
Rule bill. But the measure of 1893 differed in many respects from that of 
1886, In particular, the Irish were no longer to be excluded from the im- 
perial parliament at Westminster. The bill which was thus brought forwani 
was actually passed by the commons. It was, however, rejected by the lords. 
The dissensions among the Irish themselves, the hostility which English con- 
stituencies were displaying to the proposal, emboldened the peers to arrive at 
this decision. Some doubt was felt as to the course which Mr. Gladstone 
would take in this crisis. Many persons thought that he should at once have 
appealed to the country, and have endeavoured to obtain a distinct mandate 
from the constituencies to introduce a new Home Rule bill. Other persons 
imagined that he should have followed the precedent which had been set by 
Lord Grey in 1831, and, after a short prorogation, have re-introduced his 
measure in a new session. As a matter of fact, Mr. Gladstone adopted neither 
of these courses. The government decided not to take up the gauntlet 
thrown down by the peers, but to proceed with the rest of their political 
jirogramme. With this object an autumn and winter session was held, during 
which the Parish Councils Act, introduced by Mr. Fowler, was passed, aftci 
several important amendments which had been introduced into it by die 
house of lords had been reluctantly accepted by Mr. Gladstone. On the other 
hand an employers’ liability bill, introduced by Mr. Asquith, the home 
secretary, w^as ultimately dropped by Mr. Gladstone after passing all stages 
in the house of commons, rather than that an amendment of the peers, allow- 
ing contracting out,” should be accepted. Before, however, the session had 
quite run out (3rd March, 1894), Mr. Gladstone, who had now completed his 
eighty-fourth year, laid down a load w^hich his increasing years made it im- 
possible for him tc>>sustain. 


LORD ROSEBERY 

Gladstone was succeeded by Lord Rosebery, whose abilities and attain- 
ments had raised him to a high place in the liberal counsels. Lord Rosebery 
did not succeed in popularising the Home Rule proposal wdiich Mr. Gladstone 
had failed to carry. He declared, indeed, that success was not attainable till 
England was converted to its expediency. He hinted that success -would not 
even then be assured until something was done to reform the constitution of 
the house of lords. But if, on the one hand, he refused to introduce a new 
Home Rule bill, he hesitated, on*the other, to court defeat by any attempt to 
reform the lords. His government, in these circumstances, while it faded to 
conciliate its opponents, excited no enthusiasm among its supporters. It 
w'as generally understood, moreover, that a large section of the liberal party 
resented Lord Rosebery’s appointment to the first place in the ministry, and 
thought that the lead should have been conferred on Sir W. Harcourt. It 
was an open secret that these differences in the party were reflected in the 
cabinet, and* that thf^ relations between Lord Rosebery and Sir W. Harcourt 
were too strained to ensure either the haAnonious working^r the stabdity of 
the administration. In these circumstances the fall of the ministry was only 
a question of time. It occurred— as often happens in parliament — on a minor 
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issue which no one had foreseen. Attention was drawn in the house of com- 
mons to the insufficient supply of cordite provided by the war office, and the 
house — notwithstanding the assurance of the war minister fSir Henry Camp- 
bell-Bannerman) that the supply was adequate — placed the government in a 
minority. Lord Rosebery resigned office, ami Lord Salisbury for the third 
time became prime minister, the duke of Devonshire, Mr. Chamberlain, and 
other liberal unionists joining the government. The i)arliainont of 1892 was 
dissolved, and a new parliament, in which the unionists obtained an over- 
whelming majority, was returned. 

The government of 1892, which was successively led by Mr Gladstone and 
Lord Rosebery, will, on the whole, be recollected ior its failure's. Yet it 
passed two measures which have exercised and an' exercising a wide influ- 
ence. The Parish Councils Act introduced electoral instit.ut ions into f he gover- 
ernment of every parish, and in 1894 Sir W. Harcourl, as chancellor of the 
exchequer, availed himself of the opjiortuniiy which a large* addition to the 
navy invited, to reconstruct the death dunes Ho swept away in doing so 
many of the advantages which the owner of real estate and ilu* lih; tenant of 
settled property had previously enjoyed, and drove home a jirineiple which 
Mr (joschen had tentatively introdueod a few years befoie by iiiereasiiig the 
rate of the duty with the amount of the estate Rich men, out of their suik'i- 
fluities, were thenceforward to pay more than poor men out of their necessities. 

LORD SALisnrmy; thl queiln’s jubilee 

It is difficult to recapitulate tlie history of unionist government of 1895, 
which (wdth minor changes) was still in office in 1901. History may lu'reafter 
conclude that the most significant circumstance of the period is to be found in 
the (lemonstratiorLs of loyally and affection to which the sixtieth anniversary 
of Queen Victoria’s accession led in 1897. Ten years before, her jubilee had 
been the occasion of enthusiastic rejoicings, and the queen’s progress through 
London to a service of thanksgiving at AVest minster had impressed the imag- 
ination of her subjects and proved the affection of h«‘ [loople. But the 
rejoicings of 1887 were forgotten amid the more striking demonstrations ten 
years later. It was seen that the queen, by her conduct and charfrcter, had 
gained a popularity wdiicli has had no parallel in history, and had won a place 
in the hearts of her subjects which perhaps no other monarch had ever pre- 
viously enjoyed. There was no doubt that, if the opinion of the English- 
speaking races throughout the \vorId could have been tested by a plebiscite', 
an overwhelming majority would have declared that the fittest person for the 
rule of the British Empire was the gracious and kindly lady who for sixty years, 
in sorrow and in joy, had so worthily discharged the duties of her high jjosition. 
This remarkable demonstration w'as not confined to the British Empire alone. 
In every portion of the globe the sixtieth* anniversary of the queen’s reign 
excited interest; in every country the queen’s name was mentioned with 
affection and respect; while the people of the United States vied with the 
subjects of the British Empire in praise of the queen’s character and in ex- 
pressions of regard for her person. Only a year or two before, an obscure 
dispute on the boundary of British Venezuela had brought the United States 
and Great Britain within sight of a quarrel. The jubilee ehowed conclusively 
that, whatever politicians might say, the tics of blopd and Iftnship, which 
united the two peoples, were too cfose to be severed by either for some trifling 
cause; that the wisest heads in both nations were aware of the advantages 
which must arise from the closer union o^ the Anglo-Saxon races; and that^ 
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the true interests of both countries lay in their mutual friendship. A war in 
which the United States was subsequently engaged with Spain cemented this 
feeling. The government and the people of the United States recognised the 
advantage which they derived from the goodwill of Great Britain in the hour 
of their necessity, and the two nations, drew together as no other two nations 
had perhaps ever been drawn together in the history of the world. 

If the jubilee was a proof of the closer union of the many sections of the 
British empire, and of their warm attachment to their sovereign, it also gave 
expression to the “imperialism” which was becoming a dominant factor in 
British politics. Few people realised the mighty change which in this respect 
liad been effected in thought and feeling. Forty years before, the most prom- 
inent English statesmen had regarded with anxiety the huge responsibilities 
of a world-wide empire. In 1897 the whole tendency of thought and opinion 
was to enlarge the burden of which the preceding generation had been weary. 
The extension of British influence, the protection of British interests, were 
almost universally advocated; and the few stat(‘smen who repeated in the 
’nineties the sentiments which would have been generally accepted in the 'six- 
ties, were regarded as “Little Englanders.” 

African Affairs 

It is perhaps needless in this page to refer to the effect which these new 
ideas had on Oriental politics, whether in China or Turkey. But a few words 
must be added on the consequences which they produced in Africa. Both in 
the north and in the south of this great and imperfectly explored continent, 
memories still clung which were ungrateful to imperialism. In the north, 
the murder of Gordon was still unavenged; and the vast territory known as 
the Sudan had escaped from the control of Egypt. In the south, war with 
the Transvaal had been concluded by a British defeat; and the Dutch were 
elated, the English irritated, at the recollection of Majuba. In 1898 Lord 
Salisbury’s government decided on extending the Anglo-Egyptian rule over 
the Sudan, and a great expedition "was sent from Egypt under th‘‘ command 
of Sir Herbert (afterwards Lord) Kitchener to Khartum. Few military expe- 
ditions have been more elaborately organised, or have achieved a more brilliant 
success. The Sudanese forces were decisively beaten, with great slaughter, in 
the immediate neighbourhood of Omdurman; and Khartum became thence- 
forward the capital of the new province, which w^as placed under Lord Kitch- 
ener’s rule. Soon after this decisive success, a French exploring expedition 
under Major Marchand reached the Upper Nile and hoisted the French flag at 
Fashoda. It was obvious that the French could not be allowed to remain at 
a spot which the khedive of Egypt claimed as Egyptian territory; and after 
some negotiation, and some irritation, the French were withdrawn. In South 
Africa still more important events were in the meanwhile progressing. Ever 
since the independence of the South African Republic had been virtually con- 
ceded by the convention of 1884, unhappy differences had prevailed between 
the Dutch and British residents in the Transvaal. The discovery of gold at 
Johannesburg and elsewhere had led to a large immigration of British and 
other colonists. Johannesburg had grown into a great and prosperous city. 
The foreign population of the Transvaal, which was chiefly English, became 
actually mortf numerojis than the Boers themselves, and they complained 
that they were deprived of all political rights, that they vmre subjected to 
unfair taxation, and that they were hampered in their industry and unjustly 
/treated by the Dutch courts and Dvitch ofl&cials. 
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Failing to obtain redress, at the end of 1895 certain persons among them 
contemplated a revolution. Dr. Jameson, who was administering the adja- 
cent territory of Rhodesia, accompanied by some British officers, actually 
attempted an invasion of the Transvaal, His force, utterly inadequate for 
the purpose, was stopped by the Boers, and he and his fellow-officers were 
taken prisoners. There was no doubt that this raid on the territory of a 
friendly state was totally unjustifiable. Unfortunately, Dr. Jameson's orig- 
inal plan had been framed with the knowledge of Mr. Rhodes, the prime 
minister at the Cape, and many jxirsons thought that they ought to have b^n 
suspected by the colonial office in London. England at any rate would have 
had no valid ground of complaint if tb.e leaders of a buccaneering force had 
been summarily dealt with by the Transvaal authorities. The president of 
the republic, Mr. Kruger, however, handed over liis prisonerw to thc' British 
authorities, and parliament instituted an inquiry by a select committee into 
the circumstances of the raid. The inquiry was terminated somewhat 
abruptly. The committee acquitted the colonial ofiico of any knowledge of 
the i)lot; but a good many suspicions remained unanswered. The cliief actors 
in the raid were tried under the Foreign Enlistment Act, founrl guilty, and sub- 
sequently released after short terms of imprisonnicnt. Mr. Rhodes himself 
was not removed from the privy council, as his more exlreiiie accusers de- 
manded; but he had to abandon his career- in Capo politics for a time, and 
confine his energies to the development of RlunlrNsia. 

In consequence of these proceedings, the Transvaal authorities at once 
set to work to accumulate arinarnents, and they succeeded in procuring vast 
quantities of artillery and military stores. The British government would 
undoubtedly have been entitled to insist that these armaments should cease. 
It was obvious that they could only be directed against Great Britain; and 
no nation is bound to allow another people to prepare great armaments to be 
employed against itself. The criminal folly of the uud prevented the British 
government from making this dt'inand. It could not say that the Transvaal 
government had no cause for alarm when British officers had attempted an 
invasion of its territory and had been treated rather as heroes than as crimi- 
nals at home. Ignorant of the strength of Great Britain, and elated by the 
recollection of their previous successes, the Boers themselves belieyod that a 
new struggle might give them predominance in South Africa. The knowl- 
edge that a large portion of the population of Cape Colony w^as of Dutch ex- 
traction, and that public men at the capo sympatliised with them in their 
aspirations, increased their confidence. In the meantime, while the Boers 
were silently and steadily continuing their military prcparjitions, the British 
settlers at Johannesburg — the Uit landers, as they were called — were demand- 
ing consideration for their grievances. 

Boer War (m^fA.D.) 

In the spring of 1899, Sir Alfred Milner, governor of the Cape, met Presi- 
dent Kruger at Bloemfontein, the capital of the Orange Free State, and en- 
deavoured to accomplish that result by negotiation. He thought, at the tune, 
that if the Uitlanders were given the franchise and a fair proportion of in- 
fluence in the legislature, other difficulties might be left to settte themselves. 
The negotiations thus commenced unfortunately failed. . The distussion, whic 
had originally turned on the frarithise, was enlarged by the introduction ot 
the question of suzerainty or supremacy; and at last, in the beginning o 
October, when the r^ins of an African sprang were causing the grass ^ grow 
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on which the Boer armies were largely dependent for forage, the Boers declared 
war and invaded Natal. The British government had not been altogether 
happy in its conduct of the preceding negotiations. It was certainly unhappy 
in its preparations for the struggle. It made the great mistake of underrating 
the strength of its enemy; it suffered its agents to commit the strategical 
blunder of locking up a few troops it had in an untenable position in the north 
of Natal. It was not surprising, in such circumstances, that the earlier 
months of the war should have lieen memorable for a series of exasperating 
reverses. These reverses, however, were redeemed by the valour of the Brit- 
ish troops, the spirit of the British nation, and the enthusiasm which in- 
duced the great autonomous colonies of the empire to send men to support 
the cause of the mother country. The gradual arrival of reinforcements, and 
the appointment of a soldier of genius — Lord Roberts — to the supremo com- 
mand, changed the milita^ situation; and, before the summer of 1900 was 
concluded, the places wliich had been besieged by the Boers — Kimberley, 
Ladysmith and Mafeking — had been successively relieved; the capitals of tin* 
Orange Free State and of the Transvaal had been occupied; and the two 
republics, which had nishly declared war against tlie British Pmipire, had been 
formally annexed to the dominions of the queen. 

The defeat and dispersal of the Boer armies, and the apparent collapse, of 
Boer resistance, induced a hope. that the war was over; and the government 
seized the opportunity to terminate the parliament, which had already en- 
dured for more than five years. The election was conducted with unusual 
bitterness; but the constituencies practically affirmed the policy of the go\- 
ernment by maintaining, almost unimpaired, the large majority which the 
unionists had secured in 1895. Unfortunately, the expectations which had 
been foi-mcd at the time of the dissolution were disappointed. The same' 
circumstances which had emboldened the Boers to declare war in the autumn 
of 1899, induced them to renew a guerilla warfare in the autumn of 1900— the 
approach of an African summer supplying the Boers with the grass on wliich 
they were dependent for feeding their harcly horses. Guerilla bands suddenly 
appeared in different parts of the Orange River Colony and of the Transvaal. 
They interrupted the communications of the British armies; they won isolattvl 
victories 'over British detachments; they even attempted the invasion of the* 
Cape Colony. Thus the year which concluded the century closed in disap- 
pointment and gloom.^^ 

THE queen’s last YEAR AND DEATH 

But if the South African War proved more serious than had been antici- 
pated, it did more to weld the empire together than years of peaceful progress 
might have accomplished. The queen's frequent messages of thanks and 
greeting to her colonies and to thfj troops sent by them, and her reception of 
the latter at Windsor, gave evidence of the heartfelt joy wdth which she saw 
the sons of the empire giving their lives for the defence of its integrity; and 
the satisfaction which she showed in the federation of the Australian colonies 
was no less keen. The reverses of the first part of the Boer campaign, together 
with the loss of so many of her officers and soldiers, caused no small part of 
that “great i^train”* of which the Court Circular spoke in the oininous words 
which first t6ld her i^jesty’s subjects that she was seriously ill. But the 
queen faced the new situation with her usJhl courage, devolion, and strength 
of will. She reviewed the departing regiments; she entertained the wives 
'and chifclren of the Windsor soldiers who had gone to the war; she showed 
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by fi^uent messages her watcliful interest in the coui’se of the campaign 
and in the efforts which were being made throughout the whole empire; and 
her Christmas gift of a box of chocolate to every soldier in South Africa was 
a touching proof of her sympathy and interest. She relinquished her annual 
holiday on the Riviera, fc<jling that at such a time she ought not to leave 
her country. Entirely on her own initiative, and movt'd bv admiration for 
the fine achievements of “her brave Irish” during th(“ war, the quty'ri an- 
nounced her intention of paying a long visit to Dublin; and there, accordingly, 
she WTiit for the month of April, 1899, staying in llu; viceregiil lodge, receiv- 
ing many of the leaders of Irish society, inspecting some fifty thousand school 
children from all parts of Ireland, and taking many a drive amid the cluimiing 
scenery of the neighbourhood of Dublin. She >\erit even farther than this at- 
tempt to conciliate Irish feeling, and to show h(‘r recognition ol the gallantry 
of th(i Irish soldh'rs she Issued an order for them to wear the .-hamrook on St. 
Patrick’s Day, and for a new regiment of Iri.sli Guards to hv ronstituted. 

In the previous November tlie queen liad had tlie plca.siire of receiving, 
on a private visit, her grandson, the (h'rman emperor, who eam(‘ accompanied 
by the empress and by two of their sons. Ills foreign ministei, (>)unt von 
Billow, was with him; there were long interview’s witli Mr. Balfour and Mr. 
Chamberlain; and there was a rapid visit to Sandringham, whore Bi.shop 
Creighton preached a strong sermon on the iK'od of a good understanding 
between the United Kingdom and Germany, to which tlio empiTor rejiliod, 
You are preaching a doctrine which I am endi'avoring with all my strength 
to impress upon my people.” This visit of her grand.son cheered the qui'en, 
and the successes of the army which followed the arrival of Lord Roberts in 
Africa occasioned great joy to lier, as .she testified by many publlslKnl niessage.s. 
But independently of the public anxieties of the war, and ot those arouseil iiy 
the violent and unexpected outbreak of fanaticism in China, the y(‘ar brought 
deep private griefs to the queen. In 1899 her grand.son, the hereclitary pruicc 
of Coburg, had .succumbed to [ihthisis, and in 1900 hi.s father, the duke of 
Coburg, the queen’.s second son, f)reviou.sly known as the duke of Edinburgh, 
also died (July 30th). Tlien Prince Christian Victor, thf^cpieen’s grand.son, 
fell a victim to enteric fever at Pretoria; and during the autumn it came 
to be known that the empress Frederick, the (lueen’s oldest daugliicr, was 
very seriously ill. Moreover, just at the end of the year a loss wliich greatly 
shocked and grieved the queen was experienced in the sudden death, at 
Windsor Castle, of the dow'ager lady Churchill, one of her majesty’s oldest 
and most intimate friends. 

These losses told upon the queen at her advanced age. Throughout her 
life she had enjoyed excellent health, and even in the* last few years the only 
marks of age were rheumatic stiffness of the joints, winch prevented w^alking, 
and a diminished power of eyesight. In the autumn of 1900, however, her 
health began definitely to fail, and thoufi^i arrangements were made for 
another holiday in the south, it w'as plain that her strength w'as seriously 
affected. Still she continued the ordinaiy routine of her dutlis an<l occupa- 
tions. Before Christmas she made her usual journey to Osborne, and there 
on January 2nd she received Lord Roberts on his return from South Africa 
and handed to him the insignia of the Garter. A fortnight later she com- 
manded a second visit from the field-marshal; she continued* to transact 
business, and until a week before her death she still Took hei* daily drive. 
A sudden loss oL power then supirvened, and on Friday evening, January 
18th, the Court Circular published an authoritative announcement of ner 
illness. On Tuesday, January 22nd, 1901, she died. 
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Queen Victoria was a ruler of a new type. When she ascended the throne 
the popular faith in kings and queens was on the decline. She revived that 
faith; she consolidated her throne; she not only captivated the affections 
of the multitude, but won the respect of thoughtful men; and all this she 
achieved by methods which to her predecessors would have seemed imprac- 
ticable — methods which it required no less shrewdness to discover than 
force of character and honesty of heart to adopt steadfastly. The queen 
was no woman of placid temperament who could remain indifferent to public 
affairs so long as her domestic concerns were not interfered with. To imagine 
that she divested herself of all responsibilities and secured to herself a peaceful 
life by doing, without reflection, whatever her ministers advised, would be 
absolutely to misunderstand her intelligent, sensitive nature, and to ascribe 
grand results to very petty causes. Whilst all who approached the queen 
bore witness to her candour and reasonableness in relation to her ministers, 
all likewise proclaimed how anxiously she considered advice that was sub- 
mitted to her before letting herself be persuaded that she must accept it for 
the good of her people. By thus acting she ppt statesmen on their mettle, 
raised the l(;vel of public morality, and laid downi the lines of action for a 
modern constitutional ruler. 

Though richly endowed w'ith saving common sense, the queen w'as not 
specially remarkable for high development of any specialised intellectual 
force. Her whole life, public and i)rivato, was an abiding lesson in the para- 
mount importance of character. John Bright said of her that what specially 
struck him was her absolute truthfulness. For nearly sixty-four years she 
watched, at first diffidently, later with ever-maturing experience, but always 
with insight, synmathy, and genuine patriotism, over the developments of 
national policy. The condition of Europe when she ascended the throne was 
one of extreme instability. A few years later it became one of turmoil and 
confusion, in which dynasties wore overthrown and high potentates had U) 
flee their countries for asylum elsewhere. That the British throne came 
through that troublous time unscathed, and even with added prestige, must 
be ascribed in no squall measure to the character of its occupant. The extent 
of her family connections and the correspondence she maintained with for- 
eign sovereigns, together with the confidence inspired by her personal char- 
acter, often enabled her to smooth the rugged places of international relations; 
and she gradually became in later years the mother of her people and the 
link bctiveen all parts of a democratic empire, the citizens of which felt a 
passionate loyalty for their venerable queen. 

By her long reipi and unblemished record her name had become associ- 
ated inseparably with British institutions and British solidarity. Her own 
Iif(‘ W'as by choice, and as far as her position w'ould admit, one of almost 
austere simplicity and homeliness, and her subjects were proud of a royalty 
w'hich involved none of the mischiefs of caprice or ostentation, but set an 
example alike of motherly sympathy and of queenly dignity. She was mourneil 
at her d(*ath not by her own country only, nor even by all English-speaking 
people, but by the whole world. The funeral in London on the 1st and 2nd 
of February, including first the passage of the coffin from the Isle of Wight 
to Gosport betw^een lines of warships, and secondly a militarv procession 
from London to Windsor, was a memorable solemnity; from peginning to 
end there wf.s no false note, but a simple asid serious realisation that the 
greatest of English sovereigns, whose naJtiCl’ would in history mark an age, 
had gone to her rest,® 
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A RETROSf'ECTIVE GLANCE 

The reign of the queen may, perhaps, bo divided into three periods. Dur- 
ing nearly the whole of the first period, from 1837 to 1862, she had her con- 
sort by her side, and was largely influenced by his advice. 'J'he prince’s stifl' 
and reserved manners, however, diverted atteiiiion from his many admirable 
qualities; and the court hardly enjoyed the full measure of j)opularity which 
it deserved at the time and which it acquired later on. During the second 
period, from the death of the princi' consort t<* I he earlier eighties, the sorrow 
which had fallen on the queen induced her to withdraw from the more promi- 
nent duties of her position, the peopl(‘ grew accustomed to the absence of 
their sovereign, and forgot or were unaware of the many great services which 
she was rendering to them. Even (luring 1 liese y<*ars oV moan dug, however, 
the queen’s sympathy with suffering made a profound impression on the 
nation; and if in some respects she lost ground as a nilei, slie gained the af- 
fection of her subjects by her many cx( client (pnilitii s as a wonum. But it 
was not till her jubilee of 1887 that the jicople geiuTally Ik came thoroughly 
acquainted with the great (iiialities of their sovensgii. ''flic (piceii lu rself 
saw with surprise the admiratuni and love which her pr(“''fnce rvervwhere 
excited. Tlienceforward she omorgiMl uunti and more from le-r retirement, 
and made exertions, which were the mon’ remarkable from the growing 
infirmities of her ago, to disjday her gratilmlo for her people’s ajiiireeiation 
She acKjuired in these years a popularity whieli no British sovereign, and 
}>erhaps no sovereign in the worhl, has ever enjoyed; and, jiarlly througli 
her connection with the ruling houses of Europe', ami partly in consequcnco 
of the authority bestowed by age and experience, she ex(*r( is('d an intiueiiee 
abroad almost as great and beneficial as that winch she cxcihsl at home. 

Tlui long period over which her reign exleiide'd was, in oih' sense, the 
mo.st remarkable in the history of the world So far a.^ the English-sjx'aking 
races were concerned, it witnessed a material and moral jirogix'ss winch has 
no parallel in their annals. During her reign the people of (Irexit Britain 
doubled their number, but the accumulated wealth of the^amnlry increased 
at least threefold and its trade sixfold. All classes shared the prevalent 
prosperity. Notwithstanding the incrca.se of population, the roll of faiij)ers 
at the end of the reign, comjiarcd with Ihosamc roll at the be^ginning, .stood 
as 2 stands to 3; the criminals as 1 to 2. The expansion abroad was still more 
remarkable. There were not two hundred thousand white person.s in Aus- 
tralasia when the ctueoii came to llio tliruiie, thcre^ were' nearly five million 
when she died. The great Australian colonic.s were almost created in her reign; 
two of them — Victoria and Queen.sland— owe their names to her; they all rei- 
ceived those autonomous institutions under wdiicli their ])rosi)ority had been 
built up during its continuance. Exjiansioij and progress were not confined 
to Australasia. The opening months of the queen’s reign were marked by re- 
bellion in Canada. The cJo^c of it saw Canada one of the most loyal portions 
of the empire. In Afrieja, the advance of the red line which marks the bounds 
of British dominion has been even more rapid; while in India the Punjab, 
Scindh, Oudh, and Burma ar 0 . 8 oine of the acquisitions which were added 
to the British Empire while the queen was on the throne. ^ hen riie died one 
square mile in four of the land iStthe world was under the Britisliifiag, and at 
least one person out of every fiv^^ifltsons alive was a suuject of the queen. 

Material progress was largely faSfttated by indu.stry and invcntiom 1 lo 
first railways had been made, the f&st steamship had been built, bel(fre the 
H- w.— VOL. XXI. 2ftr 
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queen came to the tlirone. But, so far as railways are concerned, none of 
trie great trunk lines had been constructed in 1837 ; the whole capital author- 
ised to be spent on railway construction did not exceed £55,000,000; and, 
five years afhT the reign l)ad begun, there were only 18,000,000 passengers. 
The paid-up capital of British railways now exceeds £1,100,000,000; the 
passengers, not including season ticket-holders, also number 1,100,000,000; 
and the sum which is annually spent in working the lines considerably exceeds 
the whole capital authorised to be spemt on their construction in 1837. The 
progress of the coinincrcial mariru* was still more noteworthy. In 1837 the en- 
tire connnercial navy comprised 2,800,000 tons, of which less tlian 100,000 tons 
were moved by st(‘am. At the end of the reign the tonnage of British mer- 
chant vessels had reached 13,700,000 tons, of which more* than 11,000,000 
tons were moved by sl(‘am. At the beginning of the n'ign it was supposed 
to be impossible to build a steamer which could either cross the Atlantic or face 
the monsoon in the Indian Ocean. The development of steam navigation 
since then has made Australia much more accessible than America was in 1837, 
and has brought New York, for all practical purposes, nearer to London 
than Aberdeen ^^as at the commencement of the reign. Electricitj^ has had 
a great(T elTect on communication than steam on locomotion; and electricity, 
as a jiractical invention, had its origin in the reign. The first (‘xperimcntal 
t('legra])h line was (‘rected only in the year in which Queen Victoria came to 
the thron(‘. Submarine l(‘l('gia])hy, which has done so much to knit the 
empire together, was not perlceted for many years afterwards; and long 
ocean cables w'cre almost entii('ly coii.striicti'd in the last half of the reign. 

These are some of the more striking change's which have taken place in 
the pe'riod in (piestion. Concentrated as they have Ix'cn in the years which 
have l)(‘en covered by a single leigii, they imparl additional importance and 
interest to the age of Queen \'i(‘t(»ria. On jiersonal grounds Ik'I* memory 
will be consecrated in history as that of the b(‘st of sovereigns; on imperial 
grounds her reign w’ill bo recollected for the extension of the British Empire, 
tile expansion of the British race, and Die material and moral progress of the 
British people. '' 


THE ACCESSION OF EDWARD VII 0901 A D ) 

It w\as the especial distinction of Albert Eihvard, jirince of Wales, to have 
been an ornament and sujiport of the throne before he was called upon to 
fill it hiriKS(‘lf. This eaniiot be said of any of his predecessors except Edw’-arcl 
the Black Prince. I\lost jirinces of Wales have eitlier died or attained the 
regal dignity too early to leave any con.spicuous mark in history as princes. 
Since the days of the Black Prince only two liave enjoyc'd a popularity com- 
parable to Prince Albert Edward’s — Henry of Monmouth and Henry, the 
son of James I. The glories of Henry V have east a voilover the irregularities 
of Prince Hal; and the popularity of the Stuart prince Henry arose in great 
measure from his suppressed antagonism to his father, and the expectation 
that he \vould reverse the latter’s policy. The other two princes of Wales 
wdio have filled a conspicuous place in the public eye, Prince Frederick and 
George IV, were neither dutiful nor popular. It was reserved for the son of 
Queen Victoria to show what strength an heir-apparent exemplary in the 
discharge o^the duties of his station can bring to a monarchy, and how im- 
portant a place, even •with the most scrupulous abstinence from party politics, 
he can fill in the life of a self-governing nation. He was a ^een patron of the 
theatre, and made it his business to know and remember all the distinguished 
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men of the time in arts and letters. His thoroughly British taste for sport 
was as pronounced as his inclination for most of the contemporary amuse- 
ments of society. d 

His majesty’s patronage of out-of-door sports ami pastimes added very 
substantially to his popularity with the masses and the middle classes. As 
Prince of Wales he had owned one of the best yachts of her day, the 



Edward VII 


Britannia, which wAs entered for all i]!Tiportant fixtures.; and as a 
horse-owner he won the Derby stakes at Epsom on two occasions : in 1896 
with his horse Persimmon, and in 1960 with Diamond Jubilee, ec^uine 
victories which were hailed with enthusiasm. In other respects his activity 
in the life of the nation and liis i\id(* interests may be illustrated by his estalv 
lishment (1897) of llie Prince of Wales Hospital Fund, his devotion to the 
cause of Masonry (he was first elected grand master of the Frdbmasons of 
England in 1874), and his position as a bencher of the Tcftiplc, where 

he also became (lJi87) treasurer, it was on the occasion of his first appear- 
ance at “Grand Night” that the students were for the first time allowed to 
follow the prince’s ex§<mple and to smoke jn hall; and this was onfy one 
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instance of the influence in this respect which the prince’s taste for tobacco 
had on English society. 

On the death of Queen Victoria on January 22nd, 1901, the question what 
title the new king would assume was speedily set at rest by the popular 
announcement that he would be called Edward VII. The new reign began 
auspiciously by the holding of a privy council at St. James’ Palace, at which 
the king announced his intention to follow in his predecessor’s footsteps and 
to govern as a constitutional sovereign, and received the oaths of allegiance. 
On 14th February the king and queen opened parliament in state. Shortly 
afterwards it was announced that the visit of the duke anil duchess of York 
to Australia, in order to inaugurate the new commonwealth, which had been 
sanctioned by Queen Victoria, would bo proceeded with; and on March 16th 
they set out on board the Ophir with a brilliant suite. The tour lasted till 
November 1st, the duke and duchess having visited Australia, New Zealand, 
the Cape, and Canada; and on their return the king, on November 9th, 
created the duke prince of Wales and earl of Chester. In the mean whilii 
parliament had settled the new^ civil list at £470, (X)0 a year. The question 
of enlarging the royal title to include specific mention of the colonial empire 
had been discusseil during the year, and on July 30th parliament passed a 
bill to enable the king to style himself Edward VII, by tlie grace of God, of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, and of all the Britisli 
Dominions beyond the Seas, King, Defender of the Faith, Emperor of India 

THE COKONATION, AND THE RETIREMENT OE LORD SALISBURY 

Early in January, 1902, negotiations w'ere begun looking tow'ards a cessa- 
tion of hostilities in South Africa, and at length, after many delays and set- 
backs, peace w'’as signed at Pretoria on May 30th. The account of the war 
will be found in our history of South Alrica. Elaborate preparations liad been 
made for the coronation of King Edward, w'hieh was set for June 26th, 1902 
Two days earlier, however, it was announced that the king was suffering 
from perityphlitis, and an operation -was performed by Sir Frcdei'iek Treves. 
The programme of festivities was abandoned, and anxiety and friendly concern 
were manifested not only throughout the British Empire but the whole civ- 
ilised w^orld. On June 27th the attending physician declared the king “out 
of immediate danger.” The coronation w\as then set for August 9th. On 
June 30th a conference of colonial premiers began its session in London. 

Before the coronation, however. Lord Salisliury, carrying out his pre- 
viously announced intention, retired on July 13th Irom the post of piemier, 
and w^as succeeded by his nephew^ the right honourable Arthur James 
Balfour. Within a few days Sir Michael Hicks-Bcach, chancellor of the 
(exchequer, and Earl Cadogan, lord-lieutenant of Ireland, retired from office. 
Oil August 9th the coronation evas carried out successfully, but somewhat 
less elaborately than had been originally planned. 

During the summer and autumn several by-elections to vacancies in 
parliament showed a surprising liberal gain. On September 15th an im- 
portant commercial treaty with China was signed. Parliament reassembled on 
October 16th, an incident of the opening being the expulsion of John O’Don- 
nell, an Irish nationalist member, for an insult to Mr. Balfour. On November 
5th parliaiii^nt voted £8,000,000 in aid of the South African colonies. The 
single great triumplfof the parliamentafy session, which ended December 
18th, was the passage of the long-pending Ministerial Education Bill. The 
coercive measures adopted by Germany, Italy, and Great Britain to force 
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Venezuela to pay certain debts owing to private citizens of those countries 
led on the last day before adjournment to Mr. Balfour's acknowledgment 
that a state of war practically existed between Great Britain and Venezuela. 
Before, however, any real hostilities began, the United States succeeded in 
adjusting the dispute between the two countries. 

On next to the last day of the year, a treaty creating a defensive and 
offensive alliance between (jJreat Britain and .lapaii was signed. By this 
treaty, which was to last ioi live years without renewal, the two powers 
recognised the independence of Uhina andJ\orea, and eacli bound itself to 
assist the other in case it sliould in defence of its interests in the tv.o men- 
tioned countries become involved in war with inor(' than one power. On the 
12th of August, 19Ur>, a new and more swcf^piiig trf*aty of alliance was 
signed. This treaty is to remain in foice lor ten years, and in it each con- 
tracting party agrees to assist its all\' in cast‘ of attack upon that ally’s 
territory or special pnvil'‘ges in the n'gions ot eastern Asia and India. 

The foreign relations of Great Britain undiT I’no Balfour ministry wore 
iioniial and unexciting. Daring tin* Japunesi'-Ru^^iaii \mu ilicic was danger 
that Knglaiid might, because of Ikt alliance will) Upaii. become involved in 
tliesLiugglc Tins danger was greatest when iln* Baltie lieet . m its passage 
through tin* North Siai, nll■^looiv smm* li<lnng ti.awleis loi Japanese 

torpedo boats and tired upon them, sinking one hoal and killing two men. 
Russia, how«:\er, prompt!}' disclaimed having intended to injure the 
tisherineii, and the inattei wa.- reterred to ii board of lu bitral ion, with the 
ulinnate result that the Russian government paid hea\y damages. 

Another event which deserves recording was the glowing fooling in 
favour of a more friendly understanding wntli Fraiu'e, until, on April 7th, 
]904, a treaty w’ith (hat country was signed, in w'hicli France recognised 
England’s predoiniiianee in hfe'pt and relirKpushed her exclusive rights to 
the ‘ French shoie ot NcwiVmndland, while England recognised the 
])redomiiiance ot Frcncli interests in Morocco, and piactically conceded 
i’rance a free hand in that country. The ai;reenicnt witli regard to 
Morocco was accepted by Spam and otlier couiitiies, ^lut tlie German 
emperor, after seemingly aciiuie-cmg, later objected, and after negotiations, 
during wdiich war at one time s(*(‘med pos.sible, tlie Moroccan questi^ii was 
referred to an international conleicncc. France, with tfic active support of 
Great Britain, w'as w’orking for internal reforms in Motocco, wath consequent 
hoped-for security of commerce , but Germany and Austria took the part of 
the Sultan, to w'hom, indeed, the German emperor jiaid a visit. A German 
firm later on secured a large contract tor cngiiiccM'ing woiks in Morocco. 

MU. ('JlAMllEliLUN's TARH'E l‘UOC:il VMMH 

But the engrossing question with the ^English public from 190,3 to 
1900 liad been a fiM'al, luJ a diiilomatic one. The man wdio brought 
forw^ard the issue was Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, at that time the colonial 
secretary. Mr. Chamberlain’s programme involved nothing less than an 
abandonment of the principles of free trade. His suggestions in support 
of such a departure were two in number. He proposed to build up a prefer- 
ential customs union between the home country and tlie colonies in order to 
produce mutual commercial advantages, but more especially in order to draw 
the different parts of the empire more closely togeth^ and pa^e the way 
for an imperial fedtration. Secondly, he wished to adopt a tariff policy, not 
for the sake of fostering and protecting home industries - he and hij sup- 
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porters expressly repudiated the name protectionists” — but in order to 
furnish the government with a weapon to be used in negotiations with 
countries having hostile tariffs. In order to gain all the objects sought it 
was believed that duties must be imposed upon such products as wheat and 
flour, meats and dairy produce. 

It appears that Mr. Cliamberlain first laid his plan before the cabinet in 
November, 1902, but much opposition was encountered, and nothing of 
importance resulted at the time. On the 15th of May, 1903, Mr. Chamberlain 
brought the subject before the public in a notable speech at his home city, 
Birmingham. His proposals were soon afterwards debated in the House of 
Commons, and were there in part endorsed by Mr. Balfour, the premier, 
who said that the country was no longer in the position occupied by it when 
the free trade policy was adopted, and admitted that a tariff might be useful 
for purposes of fiscal retaliation against foreign countries whose tariffs were 
injurious to British interests. As the government and the country were 
not, however, in readiness for the adoption of his i)olicy, Mr. Chamberlain on 
September 9tli, in order not to embarrass the premier, wrote a letter resigning 
his position as colonial secretary, and devoted himself to popularising the 
cause he had at heart. 

Before this letter was communicated to the ministry by Mr. Balfour, 
Mr. Ritchie, who had succeeded Sir Michael Ilicks-Beach as chancellor of 
the excheejuer in 1902, and Lord George Hamilton, secretary for India, with- 
drew from the ministry on the ground that they being free-traders could 
not logically sit in a cabinet dominated by Mr. Chamberlain. These resigna- 
tions were followed in a few days by those ol Lord Balfour of Burleigh, 
secretary for Scotland, and Mr. Arthur Elliot, financial secretary of the 
treasury, and early in October bv that of the Duke of Devonshire, president 
of the council and con.servative leader in the house of lords. The vacancies 
w'ere at once filled with men ]ik(‘Iy to be more inclined to favour the Cham- 
berlain idea. At the same time the premier made a more definite statement 
of his position by declaring that he did not advocate general protection, 
but merely the adoption of a system that would enable Great Britain to 
discriminate agamst the products of protectionist countries. 

Tlje campaign was now fairly opened, and for more than two years the 
subject was debated pro and con, botli in and out oil parliament. The 
advocates of the programme urged that it would be of great benefit to the 
empire, and endeavoured to prove that because haigland was a free-trade 
country, she was at a great disadvantage in securing favourable commercial 
treaties with such high tariff countries as the United States and Germany, 
which, having by their })rotectioiiist policy secured control of their hoine 
markets, were in a position to “dump” their surplus products upon British 
markets at extremely low prices. The free-traders, in reply, pointed to the 
prosperity which Great Britain had enjoyed under free- trade ; declared that 
the measures proposed by the supporters of Mr. Chamberlain would increase 
the cost of living and would therefore bear heavily upon w^orkingmen ; and 
urged that it would, in reality, be a great misfortune to the empire if the 
imperial tie should come to be associated with an increase in the price oi 
bread. 

The ngw doctrine did not prove popular. It created dissension in the 
ministry and iif the ranks of the Unionist party ; most of the by-elections 
went agaifist the government ; some o| the unionist members went over to 
the opposition , and the ministerial majority was gradually diminished. 

CJn the 4th of December, 1905, Mr. Balfour tendered the resignation ol 
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the ministry. His motives for doing so before he had been defeated in the 
commons were variously interpreted, but it is probable that his decision was 
due partly to a desire to gain an advantage by forcing the opposition to take 
office before the dissolution, whicli, imdei any circumstances, must take place 
soon, and it may be also to the impatience ol Mr. Chamberlain. 

\ I.IUKHAL MJ'nSTRY 

At the request ol the king Sir Henry (lainpboll-Bannerman undertook 
the formation of a new iiiiiiistrv Sir flenry himself took the position of 
fiist lord of the tJ-ca^iiry. He di w aboul him a body of distinguished 
apistants. Ainftug tlioso who accepted office were the following: Sir 
Kdwaid (trey, secretary of stale for 1‘orelgn affairs , Mr. Herbert J. Glad- 
stone, seeictary of state for hoin<‘ ; Mr. John Mv)jley, sc'cretary of slate 

lor India ; Mr. Janies Bryce, cluel t'(y*refaiy for iieland ; Mr. John Burns, 
tlu* noted labour leader, president of the local government board ; Mr. 
Herbert 11 Asquith, ehanceMor <»f the evchoquer , Mr Uirhar<l B. Haltlane, 
.secretary of slate foi var. Mj. \\ inston Clmreb-ll was made under- secretary 
for tli(' colonie.s. 

The new ministry decided to make an earl) apjieal to the country. On 
the Stli ol January the house oi eoiiimoiis was di&solM'd, and a iu*w election 
was oi’vleied. The main issue was the liscal one, although the unionists 
ilwelt largely upon the dang(M’s ot home rule. The elections, which began 
on the 13th, resulted m a sweeping \ictory lor the liberals. Mr Chamberlain 
and seven unionist candidates were retuniod for Binuingliam ; but Mr. 
Balfour was defeated in the borough of Cast Manchester, though he was 
later oloelod to a .seat by a London con.stituency : and many of the ministms 
who had Jield ntlice under him were defeated. When the clection.s were 
over it was found that the liberals would have a majority of at least nmety 
over all possible combinations against tliem, while the more than fifty 
labour inem bens and the eigh^y-threc nationalists could ordinarily be counted 
to vote with them. One of the most significant aspcc^ of the election was 
the choice of so many lalxiur repre.senlalivc.s. Indeed the labour vot(^ 
assumed sucli proportions as to bring forwaid what is virtually a,new jiarly 
with no fewer than fifty-one rei)re.sciitative.s. The power ol this new i)arty 
was early shown in the passage ot the Tiade Disputes Act, strongly favouring 
trades unions, pioiecting their fuiaD, and containing clauses against which 
the atloriiey-general himself protested. 

The mast ardently contested bill of the session of J900 was the 
government’s Education Ihll, introduced by Mr. Augirstiiie Birrell, president 
of the Board of Education, on Apiil 9tli. This measure w'as forced upon 
the cabinet by the pas.sioiiate hostilitv of the nonconlormists to the Educa- 
tion Act of 1902 ; and was intended to.seeure that no elementary school 
should receive public money unle.ss it was recognised a.s a scliobl “ jirovided ” 
by the local public authority under cortain sp(‘cific conditions that strongly 
affected the iiucstioii of religious instruction. The bill was actively 
opposed in the hou.se of commons by Unionists and the Roman Catholics ; 
it occuiiied the attention of the house of lords throughout the autumn 
session, and was largely amended there ; but the commo^ declined to 
accept the amendments, and the bill itself was teiffporar^ly abandoned. 
The lords also rejected wdthout(| discussion a bill f%nt up to them by tllb 
commons with fhe object of alioiishing plural voting, and imposing penalties 
on electors registered in more than one constituency. 
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A little later, in the Workmen's Compensation Act, which came into 
operation on July Ist, 1907, the liberal government strengthened a former 
act for the compensation of workmen for injuries suffered in the course of 
their employment, by extending it to every class of labour. In passing 
these bills the old parties showed their anxiety to stand well with the new 
representatives. 

At various times in the nineteenth century efforts were made to remove 
the disability of women to vote in parliamentary elections. Government 
after government had refused to deal with this question, but on the 
advent of liberals to power the advancement of women’s rights seemed 
to come within the sphere of practical politics. The movement was 
extensively advertised by a militant organisation. In' April 1900 the 
ladies’ gallery of the house of commons was invaded by feminine demon- 
strators, who interrupted the course of a debate on this very question ; 
and on subsequent occasions women attempted to enter the house of 
commons, — proceedings which led to disorderly scenes and the arrest of 
many prominent women, most of whom preferred to go to prison rather than 
pay the fines imposed. A woman’s suffrage bill, introduced by a private 
member, was ''talked out” in the house of commons in the spring of 
1907. 

In the parliamentary session of 1907 the liberal government set out to deal 
W'ith a great variety of interests. The King’s speech at the opening of parlia- 
ment on February 12th promised legislation affecting every part of the United 
Kinfjdom and every class of the community, including even the relations 
subsisting between the lords and commons ; but, after much parliamentary 
skirmishing and a few hard fights. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, at the 
beginning of June, announced that the ])romised attack upon the house of 
lords would be limited for the time to a simple resolution, and that besides 
dealing with necessary financial and service matters the original programme 
would be cut down to four or five not very important bills. 

During 1906 considerable interest had been revived in the proposal to 
pierce a tunnel between Dover and Calais through the chalk formation 
-beneath the British Channel. An accumulation of ridicule and argument 
had killcfl a similar project in 1882, but in 1907 a bill to promote its 
construction was introduced into parliament. It evoked much opposition 
in military quarters, bringing out all the old arguments and several new ones; 
but when it was announced that the liberal government would not support 
the measure, the bill was abandoned. This second rejection of a Channel 
tunnel scheme reawakened interest in the proposal of Sir John Fowler, 
originally made in 1869, for an international ferry service. 

Much political capital on both sides of the house was made in the spring 
of 1907 by the appointment of a commission to inquire into the workings 
of the Irish Agricultural Department, the head of which was Sir Horace 
Plunkett, a unionist, and an appointee of the former conservative govern- 
ment. This official, not being a member of the house of commons, could 
not be questioned in parliament, and following the inquiries of the commission, 
-Sir Horace Plunkett resigned his post, amid many expressions of appreciation 
of his services to Ireland in general and Ulster in particular. 

In February 1907, for the nineteenth occasion, ^he house of conunons 
^expressed its, approval, by a large majority, of a bill to legalise marriage 
with a deceased wife'^ sister. The hous^ of lords, which since 1851 had 
rejected the proposal, passed the measure on August 26th. • 

Pollening the abandonment of the ^ucation Bill, the government had 
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another set back in May 1907 through the refusal of the Irish Nationalist 
party to accept its Irish Council Bill. This bill also was introduced by Mr. 
Birrell, who had become chief secretary for Ireland in place of Mr. James 
Bryce, the latter having been appointed to be ambassador at Washington 
in succession to Sir H. Mortimer Durand. The Irish Council Bill was obvi- 
ously a half-way measure, but the government had reason to hope that 
it would be accepted as a step in the direction of homo rule. On May 
21st, however, the Nalioiialist Convention met in Dublin under the 
chaiimanship of Mr. John Redmond, and em])hatically declared the bill to 
be “utterly inadecjuate in its scope and unsadsfactory in its details”; 
asserting, at the same lime, that ii'» “inilf-way” measures would ever be 
satisfactory to Ireland. The govermneiit accordingly withdrew the measure. 

Another Irish nmtter worthy of regard was (he reopening of the Catholic 
university question by Mr. Bryce ju.st before liis appointiiient as British 
ambassador at Washington in ihe ‘^pnng of 1!)()7. Mr. Bryce proposed to 
reorganise Dublin University, but his scliome e\ei(ed (Ik* hovStility of all 
sections of Irish educationists, an<l even tin* iini\er.'^ity of Oxford passed a 
resolution protesting against the suggestion to iiiteiiere with an existing 
order of things which cortainiy satisfied the Piotestant iiortion of t he com- 
munity. The Irish position was that not lung short of a truly Catholic 
university would ever satisfy (lie Homan ('atholie bishoos. 

England had, comparatively speaking, a minor interest in the Inter- 
national Conference which was held at Algeeiras in January 1900 to discuss 
the (lucstion of reforms m Morocco. As has bc'on said, tlic nations 
most directly affected wcio France and Germany, yet, the (lucstions 
at is.sue were of such grave import as to develop the liveliest interest 
on the part of European nations in gcnfeifal, and of Spain and England in 
particular, a 

The principal members were ; For France, M. Revoil ; for Germany, 
Herr von Radowitz and ('ount Tattenbach ; for England, the invaluable Sir 
Arthur Nicolson : for Italy, the Marchese Visconti Venosta ; for Austria- 
Hungary, Count Welsersheiinl) ; for the United States, Mr. WHiite ; and for 
Spain, the Duke of Alinotlovar, foreign minister, who wa.^ chosen to preside. 
The difficulties in tlie way of an agrBcrneiit may be measured by the fact 
that it was not till April 7, after incessant work, that the generaf act was 
signed ; but signed it was in the end, and Europe breathed freely once 
more. 

The great subject of dispute was the oiganisation of the police ; and the 
question that came next in order of importance was tliat of the proposed 
State Bank. The German contontim with regard to the former was that 
there should be the same “equality” among all the Powers as that which 
the Conference had already agreed to in reference to commercial matters — 
France, however, being allowed a privileged position in the regions adjoining 
her Algerian frontier. France, on the other hand, claimed a mandate to 
herself and Spain. The final proposal of Germany, to which she held until 
the last moment, was that the suggested inspector ot police should be in 
command at the port of Casablanca : a proposal which, as was said at the 
time, meant “ driving a wedge of internationalism ” between France and 
Spain, and thus reserving a point of vantage from which Germany might 
operate on some future occasion. This proposal was MsistedJ not only 
France and Spain, but by England anci Russia ; A^istria-Huiigary — after-^ 
wards called by^he Emperor WSliam “an excellent second on the duelling- 
ground ” — suggested its withdrawal, and Germany gave way. Concessions 
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were made to her in return on the subject of the State Bank ; and by 
March Slst the Conference had come to an agreement, which was signed a 
week later. 

The threatened storm had blown over. While Germany had succeeded 
in showing that she could and would make herself very disagreeable if 
arrangements like the Anglo-French Agreement were made without her 
acquiescence, on the other hand she had learnt that an unduly aggressive 
policy would leave her almost isolated in Europe.^ 

Besides the tension resulting from the Morocco question, some excite- 
ment was occasioned in 1907 by the news that Turkish troops were 
occupying certain towns in Egyptian territory in the Sinai peninsula. 
Sir Nicolas O’Connor, the British ambassador at Constantinople, demanded 
of the Porte that these troops should bo withdrawn, but the Sultan pro- 
crastinated until, in May, the British government insisted that the frontier 
should be delimited according to an agreement of 1892, and that the troojjs 
must be withdrawn within ten days, with which mandate the Sultan finally 
complied. A new frontier agreement was signed a few months later as 
a satisfactory ending to an unplea'^ant incident. 

'In the early summer of 1900, King Alfonso of Spain had married 
Princess Victoria Eugenic of Battenberg, a niece of King Edward, a marriage 
which created ecjual enthusiasm in Spain and England. In the spring of 
1907 King Edward and Queen Alexandra paid a visit to Madrid, when the 
King of Spain took occasion to remark upon King Edward’s “ generous 
tasks of strengthening good feeling and harmony among all nations.” The 
king concluded his tour by a visit to the king of Italy, and, in spite of 
continued assurances that these visits were entirely unconnected with 
international jvditics, the Gerina© press complamed most bitterly of the 
interviews of King Edward witli the heads of the lAtin states. Indeed, 
Herr Bassermami, a pai ty leadey in the Gorman Reichstag, said that 
“England was everywhere; England’s king was everywhere.” Other 
German publicists argued that the triple alliance was being undermined, 
and that an article by Sir' Henry Campbell-Bannerman on the Hague 
Peace Conference ^practically charged Germany with being a disiurbcr of 
European peace. 

Priiiee von Buelow, the distinguished German chancellor, poured oil upon 
these troubled waters, especially during a visit of English journalists to 
Germany, but in the end it was found that King Edward’s visits had really 
some political bearing, for, on , Tune 26th, 1907, it was officially announced 
that on the prc'vdous iOth of May notes had been exchanged between the 
British and Spanish governments respecting the territorial status quo in the 
Mediterranean and East Atlantic ocean, and acknowledging Great Britain’s 
position at Gibraltar. Upon the same day almost identical notes were 
exchanged between the French and Spanish governments. The 
idea underlying both agreemc^lts was that in the event of anything 
happening to disturb the existing order of things between these countries, 
or affecting their Mediterranean or North African interests, they should 
communicate with each other with a view to taking concerted action. It 
was not specifically provided in these communications that England and 
France should act together, but the Qct result of the arrangements was 
regarded as* a cot^mter thrust at the triple alliance existing between 
Germany, Ai’stria, and Italy, for it tended to draw the chief countries 
lying around the Me(fiterrancan into clos'd- relations with Great Britain anil 
with each other. 
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INDIAN AFFAIRS 

The services of Lord Curzon as viceroy of India were notable for the 
reforms which he introduced into every department of the administration, 
and for the spirit of energy, of which he set the example. Lord Curzon’s 
general attitude as an imperial statesman may be best exhibited by an 
extract from his own rc\iow of liis five > cars' work : 

“India,” remarked Lord Curzon, “is like a fortress, with the sea as a 
moat on two sides and mountains on the third, lleyond the walls is a glacis 
of varying breadth and dimensions. We do not W'aiit to occupy it, but we 
cannot afford to sec it occupied by a foe. We aic (juite content that it 
should remain in the hands of allies and fiicnds, but, if uniriendly influences 
creep up and lodge under our walls, wc arc compelled to intervene, because 
danger would thereby grow' up an«i numace our security. This is the secret 
of the wliole position in Arabia, JVrsia, Afghanistan. Tifx't, and Siam.” 

Lord Curzon took up liis vice-regal posilion for a second period of five 
years in 190.), buf he ]mmediat(‘ly became involved in an acute conflkit of 
ojnnioii with Lord Kitchener, commandei -m- chief of the forces in India, in 
wdiich Lord Curzon support ('d I ho view tjiat the civil powers should pre- 
donmuite in mattors of mlliliirv policy, a matter w'hich had long been a bone 
of (“onlention in Indian administration. Botli parties averied that their 
respective contentions wei'c in-sundcrsiood by the Britisli Government at 
home, and in the end the coiis(*r\ative cabiiu't, acting thiough the secretary 
of state for India, Mr. St. John Brodiick, intervened in the dispute in a 
manner which led to l..or^ (Xirzon's lesiguatioii m August. He was succeeded 
by Lord jAIinto, at that time governor-general of Canada; and the Indian 
army was reorganised on the lines required for aclivT service by Lord 
Kitclioncr. 

In the sjiring of 1905 a severe eartlupiuke eaiiscd widespread destruction 
in the Kaiigra Valley and surrounding districts, causing many hundreds of 
deaths, and leading to much native destitution. In N^v'cnibcr of the same 
year the Prince and Princess of Wales started on an extensive tour through^ 
India, visiting all the princiiial cities, and returning to Englajjd in the 
following March. A durbar at Delhi was a feature of this trip. 

On September J, 1901, the Indian government had proclaimed that the 
presidency of Bengal should be redistributed in order to form the new 
province known as Efisteni Bengal and Assam. By this partition the 
Bengalis found themselves split up under separate administrations, and 
claimetl that the object of the measure was to destroy their historic and 
national unity. This led to a political agitation, wdiich finally took the form 
of public disturbances. In 1907 the Hindu agitators carried their propaganda 
into the Punjab, where it was favoured by the severity of the plague and 
other local circumstances, and it was found necessary to arrest and imprison 
the editor of a native newspaper published at Lahore — this incident in turn 
leading to a riot at Rawalpindi. In iact, there were signs of latent sedition 
visible throughout Eastern Bengal and parts of the Punjab. Mr. John 
Morley, the liberal secretary nf state for India, took a firm stand in dealing 
with this agitation, and punished fciy arrest and deportation without trial the 
leaders of the malcontents. 

The reasons underlying this ^itious movement were somewhat obscure, 
but they may b® traced to the inevitable antagonism of the native Indian to 
an alien ruler, and to the effects of modern education, which found rnorp 
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than usual expression in the fiftieth year after the mutiny. The classes who 
were most actively hostile to British rule were the Europeanised barristers 
and more especially the Bengalis, the least warlike race in India. The 
agitation was confined for the most part to the Hindus ; and the Moham- 
medans, who joined with the Hindus in the mutiny of ,1857, together with 
the Sikhs, who at that time remained loyal to the British, held aloof from the 
Hindus in 1907. The security of British rule in India rests on this antag- 
onism between the various races and religious sects in the country, upon the 
indifferentism of the mass of the people, and upon the loyalty of the chief 
fighting races of the north-west, which is calculated to stand anything short 
of an extraordinary strain. 

The chief purveyor of seditious ideas was Babu Chundra Pal, a Bengali of 
considerable education, much ability, and of very great eloquence, whose 
speeches displayed in unmistakable language the aims of tlie “ Gospel of the 
New Movement” in India. lie promulgated the doctrine of sioaraj, or 
political independence, and he was inclined to belittle the extensively 
supported ideal known as swadeshi, which aimed at securing economic 
autonomy and the encouragement of native manufactures. 

On March 21st, 19U5, Mr. Louis Dane, representing the Indian govern- 
ment, concluded a treaty with the Amir of Afghanistan, by which the 
Arnir undertook to be guided in his xelations with foreign powers by the 
advice of the Biitish government, and, in return, the integrity of hivS 
dominions was guaranteed. The Amir visited India in the e^arly part of 
1907, to the accompaniment of every sign of mutual friendliness. 

A British mission, under Colonel Younghusband, was sent to Tibet in 
1903 for the purpose of discussing trade relations between India and Tibet. 
The arrival of Younghusliand, who was accompanied by a few troojis, in 
Tibetan territory led to misunderstanding and some considerable fighting, 
but in August 1904 the party reached Lhasa, the capital of Tibet, and in 
the end a new treaty was signed on behalf of the Dalai Lama, by which 
Tibet undertook to pay an indemnity and to allow commercial facilities. 
Tibet also agreed nqj; to sell, lease, of mortgage any Tibetan terriiory to any 
foreign power, without the consent of Great Britain. 

Comrri'^rcially, India showed a marked increase of prospeiity in the 
course of the decade. The extension of irrigation in the canal colonies of 
the Punjab caused such a rise in the export of wheat that in 1904 India 
took the first place in supplying the Unite<l Kingdom, passing both America 
and Russia, but subsequently it dropped back again to the third place. The 
cultivation of indigo was rendered unprofitable by the synthetic products of 
the German chemist ; and the colony of European indigo-planters in Behar was 
scattered. In 1906 the British government decided to reduce the export of 
opium to China in deference to the wishes of the Chinese government, and 
the reduction of revenue from .ithis source seriously affected the Indian 
finances. 


THE COLONIAL CONFERENCE, 1907 

A second Colonial Conference following that held in 1902, took place in 
London in M^y 1907, when the premiers of all the self-governing colonies 
attended. Tlie most notable figures in the conference were General Botha, the 
Sirst elected premier oC the Transvaal, an^ his ancient enemy in arms, Dr. 
L. S. Jameson, premier of Cape Colony, who had led the hiltoric ** Raid ” in 
1895. The conference having decided to meet in future every four vearSj and 
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having organised its affairs upon a permanent basis, discussed such topics as 
imperial defence, ttie possibilities of preferential trade between units of the 
empire, and the improvement of inter-imperial communication. Sir Joseph 
Ward, the premier of New Zealand, pleaded for strengthening the navy, 
and Lord Tweedmouth, first lord of the admiralty, speaking on this subject, 
made a statement which was interpreted as favouring the formation of 
** local navies.’' 

The speeches on imperial preference brought forth widely divergent 
expressions of opinion. 8ir Wilfrid Laurier, iiremier of Canada, was in 
favour of preference l^etweeh all colonies, strictly according to the wishes of 
each colony ; while Mr. MOor, of Natal, urgctl the desii ability of “ a scientific 
discriminative tarifl'.’* Dr. Jameson pleaded that Gnat Britain should 
grant preferential treatment to the colonies on articles already dutiable ; 
General Botha favoured autonomy to each imperial unit ; and Mr. 

Deakin, premier of the Australian Commonwealth, obtained the passing of 
the resolution in favour of restricting the coast-wise trade between the 
colonies to British vessels — a resolution aimed at Russia, which enjoyed a 
small percentage of thi.' trafic, and at the Cml cd States, winch at the time 
of the conference had noneat ail, Tt is notewoi thy that in the passiflg of 
many of the resolutions the Ih’iiisli government dissented, hut this condition 
of things did nothing to iinpaii the good feeling manifested by the members 
of the conference, nor did it alToct the re.solutions likely to lead to minor 
improvements in inter-impeiml communication. Mr. Asipiith, iiiilecd, in 
arguing against the |)os.sibiIity ci desirability of granting preference to the 
colonies, urged that tlie objects of the advocates for prefiTence eoiild be 
bettor achieved by such measures as imiiroved cable eommumcations, the 
reduction of the duos on the Suez Canal, and the general removal of 
commercial anomalies. 


('(JLU-VIAL MATTL’KS 

Affairs in South Africa after the Boer AVar exliibited marked contrasts of 
commercial prosperity and depression, and of politie.1I strife and racial 
brothcrlincss. On March 2nd, UK)5, Lord Milner retired from the office of 
high commissioner -in South Africa, and was succeeded by tlte earl of 
Selbornc. At the conclusion of the war there had been, with the reopening 
of the mines, an era of apparent prosperity in the Transvaal, but the 
inevitable reaction was not long in coming. Politically, every effort was 
made to minimise the slumbering racial hostilities, and to make the Boers 
feel that, as British subjects, they w'cre exchanging a smaller autonomy for 
a larger freedom. 

Men like General Botha frankly accepted the altered conditions. « 
“However much we differ politically,” he said in a speech in the spring of 
1907, “let us w'ork together socially, ari^l I do not doubt 'that’ we wiall 
soon work together politically. Now that w’c live under one flag and arc 
subjects of one empire, let our quancls cease, lot ns forget our differences, 
let us meet personally and a'^^sist each other to adjust our difficulties. 
When attending the Colonial Conference in London I should like to be able 
to say that Briton and Boer are alike loyal to the British flag. AVe trust 
Britain, and we want Britain to trust us. Give us latitude 1k> regulate ou£ 
own affairs as we think best."« 

On July 31s^, 1906, the British parliament toolc up the consideration 
of the question of granting a constitution to the Transvaal colony, and 
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a new constitution came into operation later in the year. It provided tor 
universal manhood suffrage on a qualification of six months’ residence ; for 
an election every five years ; the payment of members of parliament ; and 
for an elective second chamber modelled on that of Cape Colony. The 
subsequent election passed off quietly, with the result that General Botha 
became premier of the first Transvaal cabinet. 

The question of Chinese labour loomed very large in South African 
affairs during the years 1904 to 1907. On January Oth, 1904, the British 
government published a draft ordinance regulating the introduction of 
unskilled non-European labourers into the Transvaal, an action which led to 
protests not only in the United Kingdom but also in most of the self- 
governing colonies. In the Transvaal itself it was asserted that forty-five 
thousand adult white males out of a possible total of sixty-five thousand 
liad signed a petition in favour of Chinese labour, but the Boor leaders 
objected to the measure very strenuously, claiming that the matter had 
never been submitted to the people as a whole. The agitation against the 
use of Chinese labour gahied in strength from month to month, until, when 
the Liberal government came into power in Great Britain in 1900, they gave 
a pledge that such Chinese as had been imported should be repatriated, and 
that no more licences for the employment of Asiatics should be granted. In 
July 1907 the first batch of Chinese were sent back. 

The problem of Chinese labour was intimately bound uj) with that of 
the gold-mining industry. It was urged that the poorer sort of mines could 
not be worked profitably with white labour ; and, indeed, in the spring of 
1907 matters readied a crisis, and there was a strike of the white labourers on 
the Rand, which necessitated the calling out of li’oojis to maintain order. 

In June 1907 a constitution, viu-y similar in scope to that of the 
Transvaal, was granted to the Orange Rivi'r Colony. In July there was 
published a document containing correspondence which had taken place 
between the high coniinissioner and all the different South African 
governments with a view to securing a union or fiuleration of all the British 
South African states. In August 1907 a loan of £5.000,000 was guaiauteed 
by the British government to the Tiansvaal, and at the same time a 
•proposal made by General Botha to purchase the Cullinan diamond as 
a gift tor King Edward w^as passed by the legislative assembly. In 
September Dr. Jameson announced the dissolution of the Cape legislatiiie. 
the crisis arising from the blocking of supplies by the opposition having 
developed into a difference of opinion between the two houses. 


CANADIAN EVENTS 

The opening years of the twentieth century were years of marked agricult- 
ural and industrial activity in Canada. The carl of Minto was governor-general 
from 1898 until 1904, when he beeftme viceroy of India, and w^as succeeded in 
the Dominion by Earl Grey. Between 1902 and 1904 Lord Dundonald was 
in command of the Canadiap militia. In the course of his administration be 
felt it his duty to protest to his political chief. Sir Frederick Borden, the 
minister of militia and defence, against the extent to which iiolitical influence 
was exercised in military affairs. Finding that his protest produced no 
change, he coitimittc^l the indiscretion of making a public complaint at a 
IJanquet in Miintreal. This led to his enforced retirement. The affair was 
made a party questioh in Canada, the Mberals generall]^ defending the 
government, and the conservatives championing Lord Dundonald. 
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The general election of 1906 resulted in a great victory for the liberals, 
who were led by Sir Wilfrid Laurier, but this success coincided with the 
defeat of the liberal government in the province of Ontario, where it had 
been in power for thirty years. Th(; creation of tlic new provinces of 
Alberta and Saskatchewan in 1906 led to an acute educational dispute 
between catholics and protestants, or, more accurately, between the grits” 
(liberals) and conservatives, as Id whether the new pro\inces should have 
the [)ower to decide the Seijarate School question for themselves. Tlie 
establishment of a permanent commission to deal with difliciilties arising 
between railways and shippers ; the aimointnient of another comiiiission to 
investigate insurance (‘ompanies doing Dusiness in the Dominion ; and the 
development of the federal department of labour were among the other 
political events at this time. The question of the federation of the British 
West Indies with Canada w'as also dist‘usscHl. 

The great, increase in the customs jcvemie was the reflex of the enormous 
agricultural prosperity of the north-west ])ro\inces. Cities like Winnipeg, 
Regina, C.algaiy, Edmonton, VaM<‘nu\er, and many intenening places grew 
rapidly and attracti'd rnonnous nainl)ers of inirtdgrants both from tlio» old 
country and Irom tlie Viiited Stabs. Jn fact, the invasion of the north-west 
by Anioncan farmers was a very notable tribute to the possibilities of the 
newly opened distiicls. The emigration deparlnuait of the Dominion 
adopteil progressive advorti.sing metliods, anti successful Canadian farmers 
wore sent on lecturing tours tofirreat Britain. “Tncn'ast'd railway facilities were 
indispensable to liandlo the enormous grain crop, w'hich in 1906 amounted 
to 201,020,148 bushels in the three great agricultural jirovinees of western 
(Canada alone. Alter much surveying and not a little i)oliti(*al discussion, the 
Grand Trunk Pacific lino to cross the coiUinent from Vancouver, B.C., to 
Moncton, N.B , was subsidised by the Canadian government, the jxirtion 
westward of Winnipeg bthng constructed first. In 1902 an “ all red ” Pacific 
cable between Canada and Australia w^as laid, and in 1905 the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company oigamscd a fast steamship service across the 
Atlantic. Modified jwstal agreements with tlie Uni^^d .States and an 
arrangement for a cheap magazine postage with Great Britain are only 
a few of the many methods adopted by the authorities to ^facilitate 
trade. 

In 1905 the Dominion government revised its tariff on imported goods, 
by wliich goods ol Brilisli origin were admitted at a very substantial 
reduction on the ordinary customs duties, ami other favourable arrange- 
ments w'erc made with European countries whose customs regulations 
promised to favour Canadian comniorce. There was also some talk of 
reciprocity in these rnattcr-s with the United States, but in the opinion of 
many [iromincnt Canadians the time for discussing reciprocity with the 
United .States had passed. .Sir Wilfrid Lufrior and his supporters stood 
for a general policy of free trade to be secured by progressive steps ; the 
Canadian Manufaeturers’ Association, on the other hand, e.specially in the 
year 1906, agitated for increased piotection. • 

A few other events of im[)Oitance in Briti.sh North America were the 
discovery of valuable silver deposits in the Cobalt region ; the withdrawal 
of the last imperial troops in Canada and the substitutioPi of a purely 
Canadian garrison ; the withdrawal of the Britffeh squadron from 
Halifax in 1906, consequent upo^ the redistributiont)f the imperial navy ; 
the settlement df the Alaska -'boundary question with the United States, 
a decision which was disapproved by all parties in Canada ; and tlje treatj^ 
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betweeD France and Great Britain whereby France gave up certain fishing 
rights on the shore of Newfoundland. 

AUSTRALASIAN AFFAIRS 

In March J1X)1 the first federal cabinet was formed by Mr. (afterwards 
Sir Edmund) Barton, with Mr. G. H. Reid as leader of the opposition and 
Mr. J. C. Watson of the labour party, the elections turning mainly on the 
tariff question. In September 1903 Sir E. Barton resigned the premiership 
to become a judge of the high court, and was succeeded by Mr. Alfred 
Deakin. In the same year Lord Tennyson was appointed governor-general 
in place of Lord Hopetoun, being followed next year by Lord Northcote. 
There was a general election in December 1903, the main features of which 
were the success of the labour party and the presence of women at the 
polls for the first time. In April 1904 Mr. Deakin’s government w^as 
defeated over a proposal to exclude state employees from the arbitration 
bill, and a labour ministry was formed under Mr.'Watson, which, less than 
three months later, wa^^ defeated in turn on a proposal for empowering 
arbitration courts to compel employers to give preference to trade unionists. 
Mr. Reid formetl a liberal administration, but in July 1905 Mr. Deakin again 
became prime minister. 

In Now Zealand the elections of December 1905 gave Mr. R. J. Soddon’s 
government a sweeping victory, Ibut this was followed in June 1900 by the 
sudden death of Mr. Seddon while returning from a visit to Australia. A 
ministry was formed by Sir Josetih Ward to follow Mr. >Seddon’s policy 
generally. 

The rise of the labour party and a tendency on its part to break away 
from the government became a growing feature in Australasian politics. 
This feature was exemplified by strikes in the early part of 1907 in New 
Zealand, where, in spite of the act for compulsory arbitration, the men were 
able to secure all their demands through ignoring the court. 

One of the quesftions which arose out of the federation of Australia was 
the taking over of debts which Iiad previously been contracted by the 
separate states. This step was proposed at a conference of state treasurers 
in 1904, and in September 190G Sir John Forrest’s bill to consolidate the 
Australian state debts was passed. 

The problem of national defence also became prominent. Under the 
1903 agreement the Commonw^ealth paid £200,000 per annum to the British 
exchequer on the understanding that an imperial ^uadron w'as kept up in 
Australian waters. This plan was always distasteful to th^ustralians, who 
would have much preferred to take over a share of impeflaJ responsibility. 
In 1906 Captain Creswell reported to the imperial defence committee in 
favour of a local squadron fot* tioast defence. The committee’s dismissal 
of this scheme caused much protest in Australia, where it was felt ihat the 
authorities did not fully understand the necessity of adequate protection for 
the coast towns. Many s^lgns were shown that Australia \vas alive to, the 
need of national defence. A league was formed for the advocacy of 
universal military training ; and steps were taken for th© purchase of w^ar 
material and^for the establishment of a Commonwealth arsenal. 

Dissatisfaction Ws also shown over the New Hebrides convention 
*between Great Britain^nd France, the objgct of which was to reijjjganise the 
administration of the islands under joint control of thft two countries. 
JJere al^o it was felt that Australian advice was igijfred, afid that the 
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result would be that of French predominance at all strategically important 
places. 

Some uneasiness was manifested at the increasing immigratioTi of 
orientals into North Australia and N(‘W Zealand, and an act was passed by 
the New Zealand government in 1906 limiting the number of immigrants 
that a ship might disembark to one oriental for each hundred tons burden. 
In May, however, a Japanese squadron was cordially received at Sydney. 

In August 1906 a 10 j>er cent preference was given on British products 
imported iii British ships. This clause was insistea on although tlie imperial 
government pointed out that shi[)ping preferences were barred by various 
treaties. One of tlie features of tne colonial conference of 1907 was Mr. 
Deakin's advocacy of fueferential trade with the colonics. 

Ill the years following the federation, Australian trade increased to an 
unprecedented extent. In 19()() the value of Aiislialiiin imports was 
£44,720,806. and that, of exports £69,737, 763. The total trade of £114,467,269 
showed an increase of £19,279,603 compared with tin* jireci'ding year. 

On August 9th, 1907, an amended Coinmonwi'iilth cuslonis tariff came into 
operation. The new arrangements indicated the (ieternuimtion of the federal 
governmiTit strongly to sufifiort the th'velopiiKUil of Ir^-al r'laiiufacrures, and 
especially of locally ]>ro(luc<-d raw material. kSoi^.e slight advantages for 
Briti.sli imports as compared with lorcign imports were accorded. 


MlUTAI?^ lir.OKG \XI8ATION 

The years following Uio South African war were occupied with various 
attempts to increase the elHciciicy of the military system, with sonic advance 
in the direction of economy. Mr. 8t John ih-odrick’s st'slem of four army 
coros was abolished by Mr. Arnold-Forster m 1901, aiul a new system 
proposed, by which the regular army was to be dividinl into two parts : 
a general service army to ser'^c abroad and at home, and a home service 
army to serve at home, and, in case of imj)ortant war, abroad, the latter 
spending a great jiart of the ))eiiod ot their ciilistmoAt in the reserve. 
This plan, however, never came completely into operation, and on the advent 
of the liberal government to power an entirely new scheme was*brought 
forward by Mr. R. B. Haldane, liis proposals were, fust, to create a new 
territorial army by an amalgamation of the volunteers and militia ; the 
administration being vested in county as.sociationp, who w’crc to look after 
army interests in their districts, though not sharing in the training or 
command. Secondly, the regular army wa.s to be supplemented by a new 
force of some seventy thou.saiKl men to help in the mobilisation of the 
regular troops and to perform non-combatant services in w'ar. They w^ere 
to have si.x months’ training, then, save for a fortnight’s service in each year, 
to return to civilian life until mobilised. •A reserve of officers was to be 
created to supply both tlie regulars and the new territorial army, each 
officer to join the regulars for a year, with deduitions f(;r those who had 
served at school and at the univensities. 

At the same time an agitation was started in favour of universal military 
training and practice in rifle shooting. In 1905 Earl Roberts issued an 
appeal for a system of such training, considering it theyonly afternatiye to 
conscription, from which he specially distinguished it.^ In lOOfJ^he resigned 
his post on-^e co^pmittee of impeilal defence in order to be free to spread 
his propaganda. 

a. w.~voL. xxi.^x 
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Changes were also made, though less sweeping, in the fleet. By Lord 
Selborne^ memorandum of December 1904, the effective war fleet was 
divided into two parts: the fleet in commission at sea, and that in commission 
in reserve, the latter part consisting of all effective ships not at sea. In 
July 1906 the liberal government announced its intention of reducing the 
estimates arranged by the previous ministry ; one armoured ship, three 
destroyers, and four submarines being dropped. In October, further 
alterations in the distribution of naval strength were announced. The main 
feature of these was the creation of a home fleet from the ships in commission 
in reserve, with headquarters at Sheerness ; the flag-ship to be the Dread- 
nought, an enormous vessel launched in the preceding February. In July 
1907 the Bellerophon, a ship of even larger displacement than the Dread- 
nought, was launched, and in August a sister ship, the Tim^raire. 

PROGRESS IN EGYPT 

On April 11th, 1907, Lord Cromer, formerly Sir Evelyn Baring, resigned 
hiSeposition as British agent and consul-general in Egypt owing to ill-hcaltli, 
and was succeeded, at his own suggestion, by Sir Eldon Gorst, who had 
previously held several posts under the Egyptian government. Jn his 
krewell speech at C'airo on May 5th, Lord Cromer stated that throughout 
his administration his aim had been twofold : the preservation of a good 
understanding wdth France and the introduction of a liberal spirit into 
a necessarily bureaucratic system. He counselled his successors not to pay 
too much attention to the “ manufactured movement in favour of parlia- 
mentary institutions,’’ and to maintain the union not only of English and 
French but of Christians and Mohammedans in favour of steady progress. 
He characterized the differences between himself and his opponents as 
differences not so much of principle as of degree. He was as anxious as 
they for the introduction of liberal institutions, but, w^hereas they desired 
to introduce them at once, he considered that Egypt was not ready for any 
but gradual emancipation. 

The details ofHjord Cromer’s administration may be read in the later 
parts of our Egyptian section.^ The sum of his reforms was no less than 
the re-A'cation of Egypt. AVhen he took up his position in 1883 the 
country was threatened with insolvency and groaned under the oppression 
of the pashas. The result of his life-work was to restore national credit 
and to make life worth living for the fellaheen. 

During the course of his administration he had to meet the opposition 
not only of the Egyptian nationalist party, who demanded “liberty and 
a constitution,” for which, in his opinion, the country was not ripe, but 
also that of an extreme section of the liberal party at home, who supported 
the native nationalists. Lord Cromer’s work in Egypt was recognised by 
a grant of £50,000, which was made to him by the commons. 

Immediately after his retirement. Lord Cromer issued his last annual 
report. A striking feature of this was the statement that the area under 
cultivation in the Sudan had increased during the year 1906 by -303,770 
acres. This extraordinary growth was no doubt due in some measure to 
the heavy rains, but at the same time it was noticeable that the area of 
artificially irf'igated|,land had increased by more than 9,000 acres, 

“ The mftin fact,”^aid Lord Cromer, / “ to be borne in mind in dealing 
with everything connected with the government and administration of the 

* See vol. xxiv. pp. 460-460. 
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country is its vast size.” He quoted Sir Reginald Wingate, the governor- 
general of the Sudan, as saying that “ the development of commercial com- 
munications in any direction away from the Nile waterway must be a matter 
of both time and expense ” ; and added, “ What the Sudan mainly wants is 
an improvement in its communications. When these liave been established 
on a better footing, irrigation works must follow. For the present, it would 
be premature to undertake any -neh works on a large scale.” 


TIIK HOLSE OF LORDS 

The ponflict of opinion bolwtM'i. the two houses of parliritnent which 
arose in tlie early part of 1907 o^'er llv' education bill ami the plural voting 
bill led to the recrudescence of (he long-sianding prohlfnn of the adjustment 
of relations between the house of coinmons and the house of lords. The 
critics of the latter insiitutioii iirgf’d that it did not really reflect the will of 
the nation, hut only of one parly. 

The question gave rise to two ilistinct jiroposals. First, there was the 
suggestion of reform from wiihin, voiced by Loid Newton, which would have 
altered altogether the composition of tlie siV‘ontl ch.iiiiher. while leaving its 
powers of veto untouched. Secondly, tiiere was tl'o government proposal, 
put forward by Sir Ifenry Caniphell-Banncrman, to leav(‘ the composition of 
the house as it was, hut to ensure that ” within the limits of a single parlia- 
ment the will of the eoinmons shall prevail.” Lord Newton proposed that 
the second chamber should consist of (1) qualified peers, that is, peers who 
had already held some public ollice ; (2) poors elected to represent those who 
w'ore not qualified ; (3) life peers a[)pointed by the crown. This proposal 
was rejected on a second reading. 

8ir Henry CaiiipbeIl-J3aiiiiorman j)iopo.sed that in the event of a conlliet 
between the houses a coiiferenco should take phice between a small number 
of representatives chosen e(|ually fi’om both houses. If this failed the bill 
w^as to be sent up again to the lords, and, if again rejeoted, was to be 
followed by a second conference. On a third rejection the commons and 
crown were to be empowered to pass it alone. In order fliat the lower Iiousc 
might not fail really to represent the will of the ficople this jironosal was 
combined with one for ciuiiKiueiinial parliaments. This resolution, which 
merely amounted to an (expression of opinion, was carried in the commons 
by 432 votes to 1 17. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN Til WSPORT.VTION 

The introduction of electric traction in London and the provinces in the 
opening years of the twentieth century brought about changes in trans- 
portation methods which have revolutionized all systems of traffic. The 
London County Council’s first electric trainftir was driven from Westminster 
Bridge to Tooting on May 15th, 1903, by the Prince of Wales. In the year 
1907, of the 128} miles of tramways constructid m the metropolis, the 
London County Council owned 119 miles. The capital expenditure of the 
Council on these tramways was more than £2,0(X),0()0, and the total receipts 
for the year 1905-6 amounted to £782,210. The report for the same year 
showed that on the soutliern lines alone the cars ran ^5,578,7i93 miles, and 
the number of passengers carried was 183,512,421. The timnsformation 
from horse to e||ctric traction Mhd already been accomplislied on most of 
the routes. 
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A remarkable development took place during the same period in the 
London suburbs connecting up the county with the outlying areas. In 
1901 the London United Tramways Company opened the first electric 
tramway in London. From the first the enterprise was successful, and the 
system was rapidly extended into many districts where the tramcars had 
not run before, until nearly fifty miles of these lines were in operation. 
The p&ssengers carried in the year 1906-7 numbered 55,355,281, and the lines 
were being extended to a total length of about eighty miles. 

Motor cars and motor cycles rapidly grew in favour. Whereas in 1904 
the local authorities in England, Scotland, Wales, and Ireland issued 58,041 
licences to drivers, the number increased in 1906-7 to 205,606. In 1904 the 
total number of cars in use was 19,750, and of motor cycles 8,232 ; the corre- 
sponding totals for the year 1906-7 were : cars, 65,750 ; motor cycles, 53,800. 

A number of electric omnibuses and several hundred electric cabs 
were placed on the London streets. Many petrol motor omnibuses were 
also running, and several underground electric tube railways were in 
successful operation. In many of the provincial cities and towns similar 
transformation of^passonger traffic had been brought about by the iiitro- 
duefion of extensive electric tramway systems. The effect of the new 
competition for local traffic upon railway receipts was enormous, and the 
railway companies lost much of that suburban passenger traffic which was 
formerly one of their most profitable sources of revenue. They sought to 
recoup themselves by accelerations of services for long-distance traffic, 
leading to improvcinciits much welcomed by the public. 

THE SECOND HAGUE CONFERENCE, 1907 

For about a year and a half before the actual meeting of the second 
peace conference, the question of making some advance on the 1899 
conference in the direction of the limitation of armaments had been dis- 
cussed. Immediately on the advent to power of the liberal ministry, the 
subject was broached by Sir Henry Campbell-Barinerinaii, who declared in 
a speech of Decenlber 1905 that it was one of the highest taoks of the 
statesman to adjust armaments to new conditions. When, however, on 
April 3rd^ 1906, the Russian government issued the agenda of the conference, 
all question of the limitation of armaments was omitted. On May 9th, Mr. 
Vivian introduced a motion in the house of conimons, which was agreed 
to amidst cheers, to the effect that the growth of expenditure on armaments 
ought to be checked. He called on the government to press for the 
inclusion in the agenda of the forthcoming Hague Conference of the ques- 
tion of the reduction of armaments by national agreement. On May 25th, 
Lord Avebury introduced the same question in the house of lords. When 
the inter-parliamentary confenence met at Westminster in July, to con- 
sider questions to be submitted <Jb the second Hague Conference, Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman e voiced the parliamentary proposals of May. Urge 
your governments,” he said in his address to the delegates, “ to go to the 
Hague Congress, as we ourselves hope to go, pledged to diminish charges in 
respect of armaments.” The conference finally expressed the wish that “ the 
question of the limitation of armaments should form part of the programme 
^of the nexttHagu^ Conference.” Considerable scepticism, ana, in some 
^quarters, opposition, was manifested towards the proposal on the continent. 
Moreover, by the Russian circular note of ^pril 1907, it w^ discovered that 
only Spain and the United States supported it. 
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The conference opened on June 15th ; the chief British representatives 
bein§ Sir Edward Fry, Sir hi. M. Satow, and Lord Reay. Following the 
Russian programme, the conference was divided into four special committees. 
The first committee dealt with the question of arbitration, the second with 
the laws of land warfare, the third with the laws of naval warfare, and the 
fourth with contraband of war and questions of a similar nature. No 
committee was appointed to discuss either the limitation of armaments, or 
the proposal for eliminating force from the recovery of debts, which was put 
forward by a delegate of the Argentine Republic and was known as the 
''Drago doctrine.” One question which occupied the first committee was 
that of prize courl.s. The unsatisfactory nature of these courts in the 
past had been due to the fact that thej' were nominated solely by the power 
that made the capture To avoid this injustice, two different proposals 
were made for an international prize court as a court of appeal in time of 
war. The British delegates proposed that a permanent body of experts should 
be established in time of peace, every nation possessing over ten thousand tons 
of shipping to have the right of nomination , while the Gcrnians proposed 
that a body consisting of two admirals and a number of civilians shoulCl be 
elected, in cases of eincrgenpy, bv the belligerents and by powers nominated 
by them. Further, according to the German sclinme a private individual 
could lodge an appeal ; whcrejis, according to the British proposal the 
individual could only be represented through his government. A compromise 
bclwoon these two proposals was eventually reached. 

An even more iinporlant jiroposal came before the same commitlee, that, 
namely, of a permanent court of arbitration, which was brought forward by 
a United States delegate, apparently at President Roosevelt’s suggestion. 
The permanent court, it was thought, would be more attractive to the 
nations than the present committee selected as need arises from the Hague 
judges. The court was to t^.onsi.st of fifteen or seventeen judges : the ten or 
twelve largest nations nominating one each, and Ihe smaller nations five; 
nine to form a quorum. The majority wore to decide, and no judge was to 
sit on cases affecting his own country. A further propcisal, necessitated by 
the former one, was made forMComjiulsory arbitration. 

The second committee, on the laws and usages of land waif are, was 
occupied largely with technical questions, but among the general questions 
that it considered were those of declarations of war and the rights and 
duties of neutral residents in belligerent countries. 

The principal questions discu.sscd by the third committee were those of 
unattached submarine mines, which the English delegates wished to make 
illegal ; of the conversion of merchantmen into warships while at sea, the 
bombardment of unfortified places, and, finally, the important question of 
blockade. 

Two important interrelated question^^ came under the- consideration 
of the fourth committee. One was the question of the seizure of private 

P roperty ; the other, that of contraband. A piyposal was introduced by 
[r. Choate to exempt all private property, except contraband of war and 
ships engaged in blockade-running, from capture at sea. The proposal was 
accepted by a majority of twenty-one votes to eleven, Great Britain being 
in the minority. On the other hand, the British delegates proposed 
to abolish contraband altogether, whereas the powers^ that aapported the 
former proposal ^ve such a wide scope to the definition of -contraband 
as practically to millify, as Sir Ernest Satow pointed out, the immunity which 
they propos^ to confer by the abolition of capture. 
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Finally, on August 17th, Sir Edward Fry introduced the long-expected 
‘‘wish” for the limitation of armaments. After touching on the increase 
in naval and military expenditure, which had been so marked in the 
previous years, he announced that the British government was prepared to 
make a reciprocal communication of its programme for the construction of 
new warships to any power. This would facilitate an exchange of views on 
the subject of reduction, which might be effected by mutual agreement. 
The proposal was rather unexpectedly supported by the first French 
delegate. 


KING Edward’s interviews 

While the Peace Conference was proceeding at the Hague, the peaceful 
relations of European powers were being strengthened by King Edward’s 
journey to Maricnbad in August 1907, which he made, as in former years, 
the occasion of several important interviews. On the 14th he paid a visit 
to the Emperor William at Wilhelrnshohe, where a banquet was given in 
his honour. On the same night he proceeded to Ischl, where an interview 
took place next day with the Emperor Francis Joseph of Austria-Hungary. 
This was followed by an official communique, stating that a satisfactory 
exchange of views had taken place at the same time between Sir Charles 
Hardinge and Baron von Aerenthal on the Macedonian question. As the 
Wilhelrnshohe interview was preceded by one between the Emperor W’illiam 
and the Czar of Russia at Swinemtindc, the Ischl visit completed a chain 
of interviews between the four chief monarchs of Europe. Any misgiving 
that might have been caused in France by Wilhelrnshohe or Swinemiinde 
was set at rest by the announcement that M. Clonienccau, the French 
premier, was to take luncheon w'ith King Edward at Marienbad. This 
occurred on the 21st, M. Clemenceau stating afterwards that their con- 
versation had touched upon the Morocco question, and that it led to 
absolutely pacific hopes. 

The influence o^ King Edward’s personality, since his acce«!sion to the 
throne, has ranked as one of the strongest guarantees for European peace. 
The relat^nship in which he has stood to the heads of the chief states of 
Europe, combined with the influence which he has been able to exert on the 
foreign policy of his country, has placed him in a unique position as 
a mediator. 


THE ANGLO-RUSSIAN CONVENTION 

On August 31st the long-expected convention with Russia was signed. 
This convention, which had for jiiany years been one of the chief objects of 
British diplomacy, was entered ‘ixto solely with the object of regulating the 
interests of the two powers in Central Asia on a friendly basis. It had 
reference only to the independent “ buffer ” states which divide India from 
Russian territory, but wmeh from their weakness lay open to Russian or 
British aggression. These three states — Persia, Afghanistan, and Tibet— 
w’ere each dealt with in a separate section of the treaty. The treaty started 
by declaring , that the two powers had mutually engaged to respect the 
independency and integrity of Persia, and desired that country’s pacific 
Tlevclopment. But intordcr to avoid all .cause for conflict between their 
respective interests, they divided it into “spheres of influence.” The 
B-ussian^sphere — by far the larger, and including the capital and the most 
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wosperous proviDces— extended to the north of a line drawn from the 
Turco-Russian frontier west of Kerman to the point where the Persian, 
Afghan, and Russian frontiers meet. Within ibis s[diere Great Britain 
undertook not to seek or support on behalf of her own subjects or those of 
a third power any commercial or political concessions, such as railways, 
banks, telegraphs, roads, transport, or insurance. With regard to the 
British sphere— a small portion to the south-west, extending from the 
Perso-Afghan frontier to Bunder Abbas on the Persian Gulf— Russia entered 
into a corresponding engagement. Two further articles safeguarded the 
customs and other revenues whieh Persia had pledged as security for loans 
made by Russian and British banL. 

The undoubted advantage whieli (he convention gave to Russia in 
Persia was balanced by a correspcmdmg advantage which Great Britain 
gained in Afghanistan. Russia dcclarHl Afghanistan to be outside the 
sphere of her influence, and agreed to act in all political relations with 
Afghanistan through the intermediary (/f tl\e British government anti not to 
send any agents int/' the country. Great iiritain, on the other hand, 
pledged herself nut to annex oi occupy any pui t of Afghanistan so lopg^ as* 
the Amir observed ihe engagcnicnis of the treaty of Kabul. The principle 
of e(iuality of treatment for suhiecis of both powers in regard to commerce 
was also established. 

The balance of advantage in the convention was maintained by ensuring 
neutrality in Tii)(‘t. liolh powers recognised the suzerain rights of China in 
that country, and ])lcdg(Hl tlicmsolves both to respect its territorial integrity 
and to absUin from intervention in its internal ailministration, treating with 
it only through the inetlium of the Chinese government. They further 
engaged to respeci Tibet as tlioy respected each other’s sphere of influence 
in Persia, by seeking no concessions there for theinselves or for a third 
power. No rcpreseiilalive of either power was to be sent to Lhasa, though 
Buddhist subjects, either of Britain or of Russia, were to have free access, 
for stiictly religious pui7)oscs, to (he religious authorities in Tibet. 

The ultimate aim of this treaty, from the British point of view, was the 
safeguarding of India by preventing, as the prcamblB declared, all cause 
for misunderstanding between Russia and Great Britain on the .variourf 
(juestions affecting the interests of their slates on the Asiatic •continent. 
It accomplished a puri)ose which had been several times aimed at in the 
past and as often baflled by successive obstacles, by removing the Anglo- 
Russian antagonism over the Indian frontier, which had existed for naif 
a century. For the first time Russia formally pledged herself to respect 
the boundary which in the past had been limit erl by mere understandfing. 
Tlie convention was another notable step in the direction of universal peace, 
as it tended not only to lessen the burden of Indian armaments but to 
improve Anglo- Russian relations all over world. 

The full Icniis of the convention are printed in the Appendix to 
Volume XVII® 
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A CHRONOLOWICAL SlhVlMARY OK THE HISTORY 
OK EN(ihAKO SINCE 17!)2 


179!2 Rill for rtbolilioii of slavo 1i;vil' ,'fiss(s Iho foinmons Pill himlcTh Uolland from joining 
the foalition ciroils Jor peace* unsueceKsful 8nei(*t> of Ibo Friciula of Uio 

People loinied to promote pailiamcntmy rctorm Riots in Klieflleld sind Dimdoe: the 
militia called run Di^ibilitics of Irish (’atlmlics icrnoved Piepaialions for war. 
Trial r»f Thomas Paine. 

1793 Impending wai with Fiance TJic Alien bill D'-ath of Louis XVI England d» clares 

war against Fiance, England, Spam, and Holland join Austria and Prussia in the 
first coalition. Fiencli successes on Wi<* Contineiil and against the loyalists in 
Fiance Tiailorrius CV»n< 8]Kmdcnce act passed CatJiolic Relief act for Wcotland, 
removing \aiious disabilities Tiials h»i tieusoii of Muir, Palmer, and otlieis, Eng- 
lish diivcn from Toulon. 

1794 English (hi veil fiom Holland, Ijord Howe’s victory over French fh'ct Bu8pen.sion of 

the Habea.s Corjms act. Coalition between Pitt and t^c majority of the whigs. 
Duke of 'i (irk dclcated at IJois-le-duc. Ex(‘cution of Robospieiie 
ITOo Prinee of Wales nuiriies Caroline of Brunswick. Establishment of the Pirxjctorute lii 
Fiuucc Loid Ounidcn Ix'conies vlceioy of Ireland. Acquittal ufWulrcii Hastings. 
Wat declaied against Dutch capture ol Capo of Good Hope. Spain declares war 
against England Treason a( t and the Sedition act carried 
1790 lilt’s negotiations with the Directorate for peace Fienrli expedition to Iiehind fails 
Monetary crisis in England su.spcnsion of cash i>aynicut8. Burke’s Letters on, a 
Jie^icide' Pfare 

1797 Nelson’s victorj' at (IJape St Vincent Mutiny at Rpitlicad suppressed Mutiny at tlie 

Norc Disoiganisiition of llie French govciiiinent Dutch fleet defeated off Camper- 
down Desiic of Fiance to invade England. 

1798 Bonaparte's expedition to E^ypt Battle of the Nile Pitt forms the Second Coalition 

1799 Napoleon defeate(l at the Ncirc through co-operaticm of Sir SuJimy .Smith. Duke of 

'V’ork, in command ot expedition to Uolli^^ i>s defeated at Jiergen Napoleon made 
Gist coiisiU. Conquest or Mysore. 

1800 Grenville rejects Bonaparte's proposals for peace. Surrender of Malta to English fleet. 

Act of Union wdth licland. Arriiwl neutiality u^noi them powers is revived. The 
Corresponding SocieLie.s bill Is passed. 

1801 First imperial parliament of United Kingdom meets. George III rejects Pitt’s plan of 

Catholic emancipation. Pitt resigns, Addington becomes premier Abercrombie 
defeats the French at Alexandiia. Battle ot Copeiihugen destruction of Danish fleet 
by Nelson. Peace between England and Russia. Napoleon uporopriates Holland, 
Switzerland, and Italy. * 

1802 Treaty of Amiens signed. Nanoicon’s continued aggresi^ns cause Aange of feeling in 

England » Negotiations for I^t’s return. Publication of Edinburgh Eevxew. 

1803 Rupture or Treaty of Amiens Peltier convicted for libel on Bonaparte. War de* 

Glared Against Bonaparte Napoleon arrests English In Prance. Wellesley 
buttle of Assajj^over the 31ahratta8. H^'eral executions at Dublin for iAurreutl^. 
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1804 Addington regiens. Pitt forms a neiv administration. Preparations to resist Napoleonic 

invasion bill for providing additional forces passed. Spain declares war against 
England. Napoleon made emperor. Addington joins the ministry. Failure of the 
Catamaran expedition. 

1805 N^oleou’s sclieme at Boulogne fails. His abandonment of expeditions against England. 

Third Coalition formed against Napoleon. Battle of Fcrrol ■ England against com- 
bined French and Spanish fleets Battle of Trafalgar: death of Nelson. Melville 
Is Impeached for peculation. Bidmouth resigns. Napoleon’s campaign at Austerlitz. 
■Wellesley's recall. 

1806 Death of William Pitt. Grenville and Fox form tho ministry of “All the Talents ” 

Fox negotiates with Napoleon. Death of Fox. Lord Horrick, Grenville, and Tierney 
assume ofllce. Stuart cfefcats French at Malda. Battle of Jena. Napoleon issues his 
Berlin Decrees. Abolition of the slave trade carried. 

1807 Tho Orders in Council, in reply to the Berlin Deciees. Rejection of bill to remove 

Catholic disabilities: fall of Grenville’s ministry. Duke of J^irtland becomes j) rime 
minister. Treaty of Tilsit Expeditions sent to tho Daidauclles, Sicily, and Alexan- 
dria Lord Miuto made govcrnor-goncral ot India Fi lotion between England nnd 
United States caused by the Orders in Council Whitelorko is defeated in e.xpcdition 
against Buenos Ayres. Bombardment of Copenhagen, lleligolaiul is taken Seiziuc 
of the Danish fleet Napoleon’s armies in Spain 

1808 Spain rises against the Fienoh and demands English help. Wellesley sent to Portugal. 

Tlie Peninsular "War begins Battle of Vimiera and Convention of Ciiitra Sir John 
Moore’s murcli to Sulamauoa. Napoleon in Madrid. 

1809 Battle of Corunna death of Moore. WVlleslcy defeats Soult at Oporto, and Victor at 

Talavera. Failure of expedition under Lord Chatham to Walchcrcn. Itcsignatloii of 
Canning and Cast lereagli. Resignation of duke of Portland Ilis death Perceval 
becomes prime ministei. Revival of parliamentary refonns. America passes the 
Non-Inteicouise act 

1810 Mauritius taken from tlic Fienth. Burdett sent to Mi(‘ Tow(r for contempt Riots 

ensue. Wellington defeats Massena at Busaeo The lattci is forced to retreat from 
Torres Vedras King’s illness 

1811 Regency of prince of Wales Graham defeats Victor at Barossa and Massena retires 

toward Ciudad Rodrigo Wellington delcats Mas.seu|i at Fuontes d’Onoro and takes 
Almeida. Beresford defeats Soult at Albucia. LuddiU riots at Nottingham. Threat- 
ened war between Russia and France 

1812 Wellington storms Ciudad Rodiigo and Badajos Wellesley lesigns Castlereagh be- 

comes foreign secretary Perceval fissassiimted bv Bellingham in house of com- 
mons. Lord Liverpool becomes prime iiiiiiistei. Canning’s laws in favour of Catho- 
lics. United States declaio war against England Victories of American frigates 
Battle of Salamanca is won by Wellington He retreats fiom Bourgos. Dissenting 
ministers lelieved from Conventicle act Napoleon in Russia 

1813 Catholic Relief bill if diopped Battle of Vittoila. Wellington defeat' Joseph Battle 

of the Pyrenees: defeat of Soult. Wellington storms St. Sebastian, ami Pampeluna 
Bunrciiders. Americans attack Canada. 

1814 Invasion of France by Wellington. He wins battle of Orthez and defenis Soult at 

Toulouse (April). English join the Prussians in Holland, Battle of CliippcxAa 
First Treat jr of Paris Visit of allied mormvehs to the piince legent British laid 
upon Washington. English defeated on Lake Champlain Coiigie'ss of Vienna: Lord 
Castlereagh represents England. British repulses at Plattsburg and New Orleans. 
Treaty of Ghent between England and United States 

1816 Napoleon’s escape from Elba. Wellington and BlUehcr command 1 bo allied forces in 

Belgium. Napoleon defeats the Prussians at Ligny. Wellington defeats Ney at 
Quatre Bras Battlt of Waterloo. The allies entei Paris. Napoleon surrenders to 
English at Rochefort and Is conveyed to St Helena. Second Treaty of Paris Holy 
Alliance made between Russia, Austria, and Prussia 
1810 Canning joins the government. TmnCorn law and the abolition of the property tax. 
Agricultural and commercial depression: riots in the east of England. Petition from 
corporation of London. Battle of Algiers. 

1817 Attaet on the prince r^ent. Suspension of the Halicas Corpus act. Government 

measure to repress disaf^ction. Military and Naval Oflicers’ Oath bill passed. “ Sid- 
mouth Circular” issued. William Mooie is tried for libel and acquitted. Grattan’s 
motion for relief of Catholics. Death of Princess Charlotte. 

1818 Suspension of Habeas Corpus act repealed. Renewal of Alien bill is carried. Motion 

for repeal Septennial act is lost. Evacuation of France by the allies. 
lRi9 Birth of Princess 'Victt'ia. Rejection of Catholic emancipation. Renewal of industrial 
^ distress. Resumption ^of cash payments. The Manchester massacre. The Six acts. 
1820 Death of George III. George IV. succeeds. DaVlger of the ministryj Cato Street con- 
spiracy. Execution of conspirators. BUI for Queen Caroline’s divorce. Brougham 
defeims the queen. The bill abandoned. England refuses to Join tho Congress of 
Troppau. 
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1821 Catholic Relief bill passed by commons Coronation of George IV Queen's trial 

engenders an alienation of the ministiy and people. Death of Rapoleon Bona- 
parte 

1822 Peel and Wellesley join the ministry. Death of Castlcreagh. Canning made foreign 

secretary his diplomacy in Spain Suicide of Lord L^ndonden-y (formerly Cos- 
tlereagb) 

1823 Iluskisson becomes president of board of trade. Ills clianges in commercial policy. 

Clmnge of the Navigation act. Hiiskisson carries his Recipnx^ity of Duties bill. 
Criminal law reform. Peel’s Currency act Discussion on slavery. England rec- 
ognises freedom of Bouth American republics The Catholic Association lormod 

1824 Reduction ot duties on silk and wool Repeal of acts limiting the free travelling of 

workmen English are worsted in Ashantee war Death of Byron in Greece. 

1825 Bill to suppress Catholic Association. Catholic Relief bill is again rejected by thf 

lords. Commissioner inquires iubo administration of court of chancery. Wild 
money speculations Crush of jolbt-stock companies and banks. Robinson’s 
budgets 

1826 Canning’s policy in Portugal Coitain hoii.se taxes abolished Dissolution ot parlia- 

ment. 

1827 Death of duke of Yoik. Resignation of Lord Livcri)Ool. Canning becomes piime 

minister. Ticaty of London between England, Fiance, and Rusbia for pacitlcatiun of 
Greece. Death of (’aunirig TiOid Goderich hccomi's prime minister. Battle of 
Navarino I>e.stnicli'‘n of Tuiio Egyptian Ih'ct ami Goderich’s inaction 

1828 Godcricli ve.signs Duke of Wellington becomes prime ministei. Wellington sefuscs 

to coerce Turkey liOrd John Uussi U and pail laincntaiy ref oim- Repeal of the Te.st 
and Coijioratioii acts The (’orn bill passed Resignation of Hu.skisson Otlicr 
“ ty'auningitcs ” lesign O’Coiiik II clci ted to parliainoiit, but cannot sit Catholic 
AssociiiLion is rcv 4 \<‘d 'J'Jie Calliolic ciuam ipation question laised. 

1820 Resignation of Lord Anglesey Act passed snppiessiug the Catholic A.S 80 ciation 
King opposes emancipation, then consents (Mai eh 8rd) Catholic Relief hill carried 
in commons and lords ()'CoMm*]r.s agitation for repeal of union of England and 
Ireland Annual net passe.d for suspending imlltia ballot, 

1830 Death of George IV Accession of William IV. Opening of Liverpool and Man- 

clicstcr Rail ay death of Huskisson. England recoguises Louis Philippe, Resig- 
nation ot duke of Wclliiigloii Lord Grey hcconics prime minister 

1831 Lord John Russell intioduecs the Reform bill. Rijecled in the loids Ihots in the 

count ly Opposition of tJio king 

1832 The Reform bill j'usses the commons (March) Resignation of ministers King’s op- 

position is overcome Roform bill pusscb the lords (J une). Reform bills passed for 
Ireland and Scotland 

1833 First reformed parliament meets Coercion act for Ireland passed. Position of the 

Irish Church t.he Chinch Temporalities act is eariiid, icducing and reformiug the 
Irish Church Act for llie Emancipation of Slaves pa8sc8%he lords. Abolition of 
slavery in tlie colonics Act passed foneiicwing the Bunk charter. The first Factorja 
act passed. East India tuule thrown open The Jewish Relief hill r)M.sefl*theTom- 
inon.s, hut is i ejected by the lords in successive years till 1808. TDo Tructarian 
movement in English Church begins 

1834 The Poor Law Amendment act is carried. Resignation of ministers on the Irish Chuicli 

question Irish and Laud-ta.x bill (propu.smg a substitute for tithes) tJirown out by 
the lords Resiguatiou of Loid Allhorp ami Lord Grey I^ord Melbourne becomes 
prime nnnibtcr New Pool law is introduced Hystcni of national education 
begun. Central criminal court, established. The Irish Cocicion act. renewed in 
inodified foim liOid Meibom no is disralsbed by the king Sir R Peel forms an ad- 
ministration. Increase of trades unions Now charter granted to Bank of England. 
Ecclesiastical commission appoiutcd to Inquire into English Church The Tamworth 
Manifesto Sir R Peel Induates his reforms^ 

1836 Various reforming bills are introduced. Resfl^ation of Sir R, Peel Lor'd Melbourne 
becomes jirimc miiiistei. Condition of municipal corporations, the Municipal Reform 
act is passed The Irish Tii.he bill is passed by commons 
1836 Bill for Tithe Commutation in England passed Gcr^ral Registration act. Newspaper 
stamp duty is reduced The ecclesiastical commissioners arc incorporated. Civil 
Marriage act. Lord Bucklund governor-general of India South Australia is first 
colonised 

1887 Death of William IV (June) Accession of Victoria. Duke of Cumberland becomes 

king of Hanover Remissions of capital punishment. Natal fouiiilied by Dutch set- 
tlers and placed under English nile (1841). Rebellion im Canada^ Danger of wm* 
with America. Rise of trader^ unions. Division in parliament into conservativis 
and llberalA 

1888 Lord Durham appointed ^vernor-genersl of Canada ; he resigns soon after. The Irish 

Poor Taw act passed. The Irish Tithes Commutation act passed. Act against nsn- 
residenoe of cleify passed. The people’# charter adopted by the chartlKs. Forma* 
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tlon of the Aoti-Corn-Law League. New Zealand is first permanently colonised. 
Capture of Kandahar. Difficulties in Jamaica. 

1889 The Jamaica bill is carried. The bed-chamber question: Sir Robert Peel declines 
office. Lord Melbourne again takes office. Rowland Hill’s new postage scheme. 
Committee of privy council for education is instituted. Chartist insurrection at 
Newport. War with China. Occupation of Kabul. Debates on Irish aflairs. France 
and England differ as to Egypt 

<1640 Victoria marries Prince Albert of Saxe-Cobur^ Blockade of Canton by English fleet. 
Popular constitution is granted to Canada. Threatened breach with France. Quad- 
ruple Alliance with Fi^ce, Portugal, and Spain. Bombardment of Acre. Irish 
Municipal act passed. Agitation for repeal of union with Ireland. Introduction of 
penny postage. War with Egypt. Defeat of Mehemet All. 

1841 Cobden’s free-trade aj^tation. Fall of the Melbourne ministry. Peel’s new min- 

istry. Duke of Buckingham leaves cabinet. Palmerston’s foreign policy. Attack on 
Canton. » 

1842 Peel’s first free-trade budget* Income-tax revived; revision of tlic customs tariff. 

Evacuation of Kabul. Defeat of Chinese: peace concluded between China and Eng- 
land Lord Ellenborough is made governor-general of India. War in India. Mas- 
sacre of English army in Afghanistan. Annexation of Bclnde. Battles of Meeanee 
and Hyderabad. Treaty of Nankin. Misery of the working classes. Ashley's Col- 
lieries’ bill carried. 

1848 House of commons refuses petition of the general assembly of Scotland. Great scces- 
( sion from the Scottish chuich Establishment of the Free Church in Scotland. The 
Irish Arms act is passed Cobden and Bright lead the Anti Corn-Law League 
O’Connor issues his land scheme Return of Dost Mahomed. O’Connell and other 
repeal leaders arc arrested. The Rebecca riots 

1844 Trial of O’Connell reversal of his sentence. Commercial prosperity and remission of 

further duties Sir R. Peel’s Bank Charter act is passed. The Cuircncy bill Boers 
ore forc€*d to submit. Natal declared a British colony. Tlanlinge becomes governor- 
general of India. Graham’s Factory bill. The Tahiti question. 

1845 Peel’s second free-trade budget. Renewal of income-tax Peel’s Maynooth act. He 

founds Queen’s Colleges in Ireland. The Irish famine. Spread of tlic Anti-Com- 
Law League. Sir K. Peel profioses repeal of the Corn laws. Ho resigns ofllcc. 
Lord J. Russell fails to form a cabinet Sir R Peel resumes office. Great meeting of 
Auti-Corn-Law League at Manchester War declared against the Sikhs. Battles of 
Moodkee and Ferozeshah, Newman joins the Church of Rome. 

1846 Sir R. Peel’s pioposal for repeal of Corn laws carried in commons and lords. Protest 

signed W eighty -nine peers. Government is defeated on Irish bill. Sir R Peel re- 
signs. Lord John Russell becomes prime minister Battles of Bobraon and Aliwal. 
Treaty of Lahore and end of the fiist Sikh war. Potato famine in Ireland and large 
Irish emigration. 

1847 Government grant <rf ten millions for relief of Ireland. Relation of landloid and tenant 

in Ireland. Fielden’s Factory bill passed. Parliainent passes Coercion bill for Ire- 
land. The Poor Law board is constituted. Strained relations between France and 
EnglAbd. Corn and Navigation acts suspended Death of O’Connell 

1848 Louis Philippe arrives in England. Suppression of the chartists and Irish rebels. 

Treason Felony act is passed. Jewish Disabilities bill passed by commons, thrown 
out by lords, Louis Napoleon declared president-elect of French Republic. Boers 
are made to acknowledge tbe sovereignty of England Lord Dalbousic governor- 
general of India. The Punjab War. Habeas Corpus act suspended in Ireland. 

1849 Battles of Chillianwallali and Goojerat. Annexation of the Punjab. End of second 

Sikh war. Irish encumbered states court is established. Navigation Laws repealed. 
Difficulties in India. Reform of the colonial oflico. 

1850 Australian Constitution bill passed. Victoria made a separate colony. English ficct 

sent to Greece. Deatli of Sir R^eel. Irish Tenant League formed. Tiie Ecolesi- 
astical Titles bill. Papal bull islbed creating Roman Catholic bishops in England. 
Great gold discoveries In Australia. 

1851 The Great Exhibittbn. Ministerial defeat on the county franchise. Lord John Russell 

resigns. Lord Stanley is tnablc to form a ministry and Lord John Russell returns to 
oiflee. Palmerston’s despatch to Nonnanby und bis dismissal from the ministry. 
Lord Granville becomes foreign secretary. The Ecclesiastical Titles bill paused. 

1862 The Militia bill rejected and subsequently carried. End of the Russell ministry. Lord 
Derby becomes prime minister. Bribery act passed for inquiring into cornet prac- 
tices. De^th of the duke of Wellington. Disraeli’s budget is defeated. Resigna- 
tion of Lord ^rbA Lord Aberdeen forms a coalition ministry and becomes prime 
minister. A constitu^on given to the coloniea in New Zealand. 

1853 Gladstone introduces his first budget and abolishes various taxes, l^unneae and Kaffir 
Wars. The Crimean War begins. Union of En^and and France to protect Turkey 
against Russia. Conference of the powers. The English and French fleets enter the 
DmraaneUes. Runia destroys Turssh fleet at Sinope. ThVtJewish Disabilities bill 
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again rejected by the lords. *Clnse of Kaffir War. British Kaffraria Is annexed. 
Kew India bill is passed. Lord Palmerston resigns and again resumes office. 

1854 Declaration of war by Franco and England agtuost Russia. Baltic fleet despatclied 

under Sir 0. Napier. * Russians unsuccessfully besiege Sllistria (May). The allied 
armies land in Crimea. Battlo of the Alma (ocptuinber). The march to Balaclava. 
Siege of Sebastopol begins (October 17th). Battle of Balaclava. Battle of lokerman 
(November) Government charged with gross mismanagement. Demand for change 
of ministry. Gladstone’s budget. Tho University Re^rm bill. CoJonial and war 
secretarysliips are added. Tlio first Cape parliament meets 

1855 Lord John Riisaell and Lord Ab(*rdeen resigu. Lord Palmerston becomes prime minis- 

ter. The Vienna Conference Oommittetis of inquiry in Ciimea. Reform of the 
army hospitals. Death of Lord Raglan Battle of the Tchmiaya. Fall and evacua* 
tiou of Sebastopol. Surrender of Ears Resignation of Lord J Russell. 

1856 Treaty of peace with Ru8.sia signed at Paris Difficulties with America. The Persian 

War. The Chinese War Annexation of Oudh. Lord Canning governor-general of 
India. Bombardment of Canton. 

1H57 Government condemnation of conduct in China. Palmerston announces dissolution. 
Indian mutiny. Outbreaks at Meerut, Delhi, Lucknow, and C/iwniwre. Relief of 
Allaliabad. Massacre of Cawnporc grwn.son Tla\flook's victory at Fathipur. 
Relief of Lucknow under Havelock and Out ram. Siege and fall of Delhi. Sir Colin 
Campbell’s final relief of Lucknow Death of Havelock. Destruction of Chinese 
fleet (June). Commercial panic in England Suspec'^K'n of Bank Charter act The 
English and French I’aptiire Canton. Sepoy rebels punished lor the iiiuUny. Treaty 
of peace between England and Persia signed at Pans 
1858 Sir C. Campbell and Outram capture Lucknow Gradual reduction of the Indian 
provinces. Capture of Tliansee, Calpee, (jwaliiu, IJehar, and Oudh Final sup- 
pression of tlie rebels and close of I he niutni\ Lord Piilmerslon’s bill transferring 
government of India from East India Company to the crown Palmerston’s new 
India bill. Formation of .secretaryship of state lor India. Lord Stanley is first sec- 
retary. Onsim’s attempted assa.ssiimtioi. of the French cmjicior. Irritation felt 
against England. Palmerston’s C’onspiracy to Murder bill. Resignation of Palm- 
erston. Lord Derby becomes prime niiiii'stcr. Treaty between England and Chinn 
at Tientsin. Bill for adniis.sioii of Jevs to parlmn'cnl passtd. Queen of England 
proclaimed sovereign of India , , n i 

18.59 Failure of Disraeli’s reform bill. Ilcsignation of ministry Lord Palmerston becomes 
pnme minister. Reorgani-sation of the Indian army. (Queensland is made a separate 
colony. Rise of Fcnianism. War in China. 

1860 Capture of Pekin. Treaty with China Cobden’s treaty of coininerec with I ranee. 

(Jhurch Rates Abolition bill earned in eomriions Act regulating the relation of 
landlord and tenant in Ireland. Rise of the broad i liiin h. . si i 

1861 Abolition of the paper duty. Change mtrodiieed hy' the Bankruptcy act. roreiblc 

seizure of Confederate eonimis.sumcrs. lioers of the Transvaal form into a separate 


state. Death of the prince consort 

1863 War in Japan. The cotton fnniinc ^ m 

1863 Strained relations with America arising from tlic cruisers Marnagc of the prints or 
Wales. Separation of the Ionian Islands from England and union irith Greece. 
Death of Lord Elgin, VK’crov of India. , u 

186.5 Poor Uw Union Chargeability bill is passed. Resignation of 

liition of parliament. Defeat of UJadsioue at Ox fore University. Death of Lord 
Palmerston Lord Russell becomes prime inini.stcr Ihc cruel suppression of the 

1866 Suspension of Habeas Corpus act in Ireland Gliulstone introduces the government 

Reform bill. Disruption of the libcial parly, the Adulljiraite.s The governn^nt 
resigns Lord Derby becomes prime iiiiuistei. C ommercial panic m the city . The 

1867 DiwaeU agaiiUntr^^^ the Reform bill 
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mcnt Association founded In Ireland. Treaty with France and Germany to secure 
neutrality of Belgium. 

1871 Bill to abolish religious tests at universities passes tho^ lords. Treaty of Washington 

made with the United States. Act passed giving the* crown authority over militia, 
yeomanry, and volunteers. Dangerous illness of prince of Wales. Tho local govern- 
ment boaid is constituted. Tho Army Regulation bill; abolition of purchase of com- 
missions by royal warrant. Tho Black Sea conferences. 

1872 Reorganisation of the army. Ballot and Licensing bills passed. The Alabama arbitra- 

tion. New commercial treaty with Fmnce. 

1878 The Irish University bill rejected Gladstone resigns and returns to office. Bill for 
abolition of religious tests at Dublin University passed. The .ludicature bill The 
Ashantoo War in defence of Gold Coast settlement. Home Rule League is foimed 

1874 Gladstone resigns. Disraeli becomes prime minister. Licensing act passed Public 

Worsliip Regulation act passed. Endowed Schools Amendment bill passed Spread 
of trades unionism. Prevalence of strikes, Ashantee War concluded. The Scotch 
Church Patronage bill. 

1875 Retirement of Gladstone Replaced by marquis of Ilartington Irish Coercion bills 

renewed John Mitchel's election declared void The Judicatuic bill conqileted. 
The Artisans' Dwellings act. Agricultural Holdings bill. The Regimental Ex- 
changes act. Land Transfer bill. Friendly Societies bill Peace I’leservation act 
(Ireland). Amendment of Labour laws Merchant Shipping bill passed. Colony 
of Fiji constituted. Reopening of Eastern question- The Andrassyand Berlin notes. 
Central government established for New Zealand. England ])urcha8es shares in 
f the Suez Canal. 

1870 Lord Lyttoii viceroy of India. Famine in India War bi'tween Servia and Turkey. 
England urges reform uiion the Turks The Additional Tithes bill passed. Eng- 
land refuses to accede to Berliu note. Disraeli created earl of Beaconslield Appellate 
Juri.sdictioii act passed Elementuiy Education act passed Gladstone’s indignation 
at Bulgarian atrocities Piinisliiiient of olTeudeis demanded. Salisbury attends the 
European conference at Constantinople. 

1877 Failure of tho conference at Constantinople. Turkey rejects the European protocol. 

Queen proclaimed empress of India South African bill i)a8sc(] to confederate col- 
onies of Natal, Cajio of Good Hope, Orange Free State, and Transvaal Annexation 
of the Transvaal, and difficulties with the Zulus Russian war with Turkey . jingo- 
ism in England Obstruct ioii pioceduie by Parnell in house of commons. 

1878 Biltish fleet ordered to ('onstantinople. Loid Carnarvon and Lord Derbj resign. 

Troops from India ordered to Malta Deatli of Euil Russell Agitation against war 
with Russia Secret treaties with Russia and with Turkey Oeeupation of Cyprus. 
Meeting of Ihe Berlin Congrc.ss Lord Beaconsfii'ld and Loid Balisbuiy attend (June). 
Treaty of Berlin signed (July) War declared against Afghanistan. Invasion ot 
Zululuud. 

1879 Depression of trade in England. Zulus defeat English at Isandhhvana Flight and 

death of anu'crflof Afghanistan Treaty of Guudamak signed witli new ameer 
Zulus defeated at Ulundi. Second invasion of Afglianistan. Englisli victory at 
(*:harasiab and entry of Kabul. Difficulties lii Transvaal The Army Discipline and 
RegiTlatioii bill jiassed Irish University act passed Home-rulers’ obstruction in 
paniameul Parnell’s agitation against landloulism A commission impiires into 
apicultural depression Davitt forms the Iiish Land League. Arrests ol Irish leaders. 

1880 Relief of Iiish famine. Water Woiks bill Marquis of Ripon, viceioy ot India. Res- 

ignation of Loul Bcaconsficld (Apiil) Gladstone forms a ministry. English victories 
at Ahmed Kiel, in Afghanistan English defeated at Maiwaud March of Roberta 
from Kabul to Kandahar Goschen sent on mission to Constantinople Bradlaugh 
not permitted to make affirmation Second Relief of Di.stress act for Ireland passed. 
The Burials' hill ran led. Employers’ Liability act passed. Prosecution of Parnell 
and others. Revolt of the Boers of Transvaal 

1881 English troops in Transvaal def«i(Ued at Laing’s Nek and Maiuba Hill. Boers agree 

to Britisli suzerainty. Thirt^ix Irish members suspended and removed Irom 
House Protection of Life and Property bill and Preservation bill passed Death 
of Lord Beaconsficld. Irish Land bill receives the royal assent (August). The 
Regulation of the Forces^ act and Army act passed. Kandahar ceded to the ameer 
of Afghanistan. The Land Leaguo proclaimed “an illegal and criminal association.” 

1882 Bradlaugh expelled from house of commons. Plot of Arabi Bey against English influ- 

ence in Egypt. Ho gains command of the army. British fleet bombards and destroys 
the fortlflcations of Alexandria Defeat of Arabi’s army at Tel-el-Kebir by English 
under Wflselcy. Arabi, taken prisoner, is banished trom Egypt for life. Murder of 
Cavondii^i and Buli^e. Irish obstruction in parliament and suspension of twenty-five 
Irish members Several Procedure bills roguUtiug parliament business passed. 

1888 Explosives bill passed. Trial of the Invincible. Corrupt Practicfs bill and Agricul- 
tural Holdings bill passed. The Bankruptcy bill and Patent Law bill passed. 
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1884 General Gordon sent to KhartJni. Battle of Trinkitat, Pall of Sinkat and Tokar. 

Graham defeats Osman Digua Conference of Great Powers as to affairs of P£ypti 
Wolseley enters tho Soudan with British trotms. The Tlbei-t bill passed by the 
council of India. NeV convention signed with Transvaal liord Dufferin appointed 
viceroy ot India. Sir C. AVarren despatched to Bechuanalaud. Tho I^nchise bill 
becomes law (December 0th) 

1885 Defeat of Arabs ut Abuklea by General Stewait, Khartum surrenders to the mahdi 

Death of Gordon. The Berber expedition to Egypt. Troops withdrawn from tho 
Soudan. The Afghanistan Boundary Commission- dispute with Bussiu. Antirtei^ 
tlons of war. Arbitration agreed to. The Kedlstribution bill is pas.sed. Besignatlon 
of Gladstone Salisbury beconu'S prime minister. Death of the mahdi (Jime) Brit- 
ish troops invade Upper Burma A Land Purchase bill {Lord Ashboumes 
bill) is passed Criminal Law Amendment act passed. General eleoiion (Decom- 
bor) 

1886 Annexation of Upper Burma to the Brilnm Empire Biudlaugh takes tho oath Car- 

narvon r(*signs lord-lieutenancy of Ireland Ileslgnation of Lord Salisbury. Glad- 
stone foinis a miuistrv (February Isl). The “unemployed ” meeting Tho Scotch 
Crofters bill is passed. Ministeis leave tho government owing to Gladstone’s pro- 
posed Irisli policy (Man h Sfltli) Gliwlsfone introduccB Hnme Biih; bill for Ireland 
(April 8tli) and the Land Puiehase lull (April 16t.h). Inlliiential political meetings 
disapproving of Home Buie bill {Mu\ ). Hi . ond wadlug of Honus Buie bill is lost 
(June 7th) Biots in Bellast. Geiuial eleeiUm (Julv) Btsigrintioii of Gladstom* 
Balisbury becomes prune iniuistei (July). TJio “plan of canij)aii;n ’ is anuounml. 
Lord B Churcliill lesigiis leadciship of Bouse of ooiuiuons 

1887 Meeting of the Bound Table conference. New lules ol procedure are earned Balfour 

becomes eliicf secretary for Irelaud Colonial coulereuoe at colonial oltlce (May 2nd). 
Tho “ Times ” article on Dillon (Ma\ Otli) Tlie Crimes lull in committee C'clelira- 
tion of the Queen’s Jubilee (.luuo 31st) Irisli I.kihI liill [lasseil (.\ngusl,) Proclama- 
tion of the National League. Tho Allotments ik t.. the Coal Mines Begnlation act, 
and Merchandise Marks act aie passed Prcx'lunuilion for Buppression of National 
League (Septemlici 20lli). The Ti.ttalgar Sqiiaie conllict. Inah M P.'s are iiupris- 
oueii under tlio Crimes act 

1888 Laiisdowno beeoines vieeioy of India Ncwiulesof jiailiainentuiy procedure eatried 

GosoIk'h’s scliemo for ledueiiig intiTcst on national debt is i)aH»cil Jjocul Oov<*ni- 
ment bill (England and Wales) passed (’onlliets between mttioiialists and police 
TJio Fisliciics Treaty signed at AV'^ashington (Fr'biuar.v Tifli) Coniniisslon on “ Par- 
iiellisui and Crime ’’bill, l^aiuell’s action against Tnucs. Tho^ liish Land Pin 
cliasc bill carried 

1889 The county councils moot for the first time, I’lgott’s c(»nfession ami suicide Naval 

Defences bill passi'd l/xal Government bill ff)i Heotluiid j)a.ssed Bill for Improved 
Drainage of Ireland and Light Baihvays Extension passed. The (|ueHtion oi royal 
gruiit.s IS raised. Acts for jireveution of cruelty to eliildreii. Tr’cJiineal Instruction 
act Welsh Inlermediale Education act passed. 'I’lio %)oekers’ .strike. Charter 
granted to British South Africa Comj)ai)y I)ci-vishes defeated by Gonoral Grcnfdl. 

1890 Balfour’s Land Puiclmso lull introduced (MaielO Nmv education rode issual (.^ril). 

West Australia Cou.stitulion bill pass<‘d Police art arid Housing of Waking Classes 
Amendment act passed (August) The O'.Sliea trial Bejection of Parnell by Irish 


party 

1891 Death of Bradlaugh. Tithe bill passes tlie f'onnnons. Boyal cominissiou inquires Into 
labour conditions. Balfour's Larnl Puiehase bill passed (.luiic 15th). Factory Work- 
shops act passed Bill cieating freeeilueation in England and Wales read and passed 
Newcastle programme adopted Death of Parnell 
1893 Balfour's Irish Local Government bill is wiihdrawm (Ma^ 2-lin) Cbapbu’s Sniall Agri- 
cultural Holdings bill passed Gencial election (Jul}). Besigiiation of Salisbury. 
Gladstone becomc.s prime minister (August 16th). 

1893 Gladstone introduces his Homo Bulc hill (Mriuiry 13tli). Second reading carried 

(April 3l8t). Gladstone’s clo.sure resolutiolR can ied (August 2l8t) Itoine Bulc bill 
throw'll out by lords (September Htli) Coal trade dispiib- settled (November 17tu). 

1894 Amondmeuta to Paii.sh Councils lull eariinlin the loids (February 12tli) Education 

acta passed, Gladstone resigns (March 8i(l). LordtBosebery forms a ministry. Brit- 
ish Protectorate declared in Uganda. Introduction of various biUs into parliament. 


War between China aud Japan (August) □ i- i 

1895 Introduction of new bills Resignation of liberal ministry (June 22ud;. Salisbury takes 
office Jameson’s raid from Mafcking into tho Transvaal . * 


1890 Boers defeat Jameson at Krugersdorp (January 1st). Bli 
Cape Colony. AVlthdrawal of the Education bill (June 3- 
burg raiders. Rosebery lesigns the liberal leadersJiip. A 
1897 Voluntary Sahools bill carried. •Bill passed for relief ol 
Sixtieth yeifrof Victoria’s reign Thanksgiving services, 
ae-ainst the Afrldis and other tribes. 
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1888 X)eath of Oladstone (May Irish Local Government bill, Vaccination bill, and 

University of London bill passed. Kitchener defeats the Khalifa. Capture of Om- 
durman and Khartum. English and French troops me^t at Fashoda: evacuation of 
Fashoda by tiie French. 

1898 Conference at Bloemfontein between Sir Alfred Milner and Pi'csident Kruger. Nego- 
tiations proceed between the British and Transvaal governments as to the francluae 
and suzerainty. Orange Free State joins the Transvaal. An ultimatum Issued by 
the Transvaal government (October 9th). War breaks out. Britisli troops withdraw 
to Ladysmith. Disasters to the British troops. Boers besiege Ladysmith, Kimberley, 
and Mafeking. Lord Roberts and Lord Kitchener arc appointed to the command in 
Africa. Passing of the Local Qovernment bill. Tithe Rent Charge Rating bill and 
Board of Education bill. 

1900 Siege of Ladysmith. Relief of Kimberley (February 15th). Cronje surrenders at Paar- 

deberg (February 27th). Relief of Ladysmith (February 2bth) Death of Joubert. 
Relief of Mafeking (May 17ih) Lord Roberts proclaims the annexation of the Orange 
Free State. Australia Commonwealth bill passed. General election (October), Lord 
Roberts becomes commander-in-chief. War Loan bill carried. 

1901 Death of Queen Victoria, Accession of Edward VII. Duke and Duchess of York 

visit the Colonies. Blockhouse system introduced into South Africa. 

1902 Peace made in South Africa (May 30th). Illness of King Edward; coronation postponed. 

Conference of colonial premiers in London. Treaties with France and Japan. Lord 
Salisbury retires and is succeeded by Mr, Balfour. Education bill passed. 

1903 Mr, Joseph Chamberlain begins his fiscal campaign. Resignations of Mr C T Ritchio, 

borcl (ieorgo Hamilton, Lord Balfour of Burleigh, and the Duke of Devonshire. 

1904 Scottish Church decision by the house of lords. Russian fleet fires on Hull fishing- 

boats. Committee aiipointed for war office reform. Deaths of the Duke of Cambridge 
and Sir W illiam Harcourt. 

1905 New treaty of alliance with Japan. The Balfour ministry resigns and is succeeded by 

a liberal mmistrv under Sir llciirv CampV>ell-Bannerman Re.signation of Lord Curzon. 

1906 Great liljcral victory m the general election Tlio lords' amendments to the Education 

bill rejected by the commons ConBlitution gr.'xrded to the Transvaal. Army bill 
passed" roduottons in the navy Plural Voting bill rejected by the lord.s 

1907 Colonial conference. Visit to England of Prince Fushiini of Japan Resignation of 

TiOrd Cromer Resolution passed again.st tlie house of lords. Irish Council bill re- 
jdetod bv flic Iri.sh national (•onvontion Wr»rkmeu'8 Compensation act passed 
Presentation of (he Cullinari diamond to King Edward. Resign.ation of Dr. Jameson. 
Cpmentio*n with Ru-ssia concerning Persia, Alghanistan, and Tibet. 


Printediy R R QlatK, / imi/rd, KJtnl-urgk. 
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